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BOOK V 


The Persians under Megabazus conguer Thrace. Digressions 
on the customs and deities of the Thracians (3-8), the lands 
beyond the Danube (9, 10), on Darius and the Paeonians (11-13), 
and on the dwellings on Lake Prastas (16). The account of primitive 
customs makes this section, like the more detailed ones on Scythia 
and Libya, of the greatest interest to anthropologists. 

After the excursus on Cyrene and Libya (iv. 145 f.) H. takes up 
again the narrative of Persian conquest in Europe from iv. 144. 

‘EAAnomovttwv: in the wide sense; cf. iv. 38 n. 

Paeonian tribes had once occupied the hill country from the 
Illyrian mountains to Rhodope, and the valleys of the Axius and 
Strymon, though it is curious to find them as far east as Perinthus. 
They were early driven from their homes by Macedonians in the 
West and Thracians in the East, retaining in H.’s time only the 
rough upper valleys of the Axius and Strymon (Thue. ii. 96), and 
some tracts of land lower down the latter stream; cf. 13-15 and 
vil. 20. 2 n. 

The Paeonian dogs were celebrated fighters, Pollux v. 46, 47. 
For the horses cf. Mimnermus, fr. 17 Ilaiovas dydpas aywv iva te 
KAetroy yévos immrar. 

émavmvitov. The Paean here is a cry of triumph for the victory in 
the triple duel, thanking the god for his aid. The refrain i) Tao 
sounded to the enemy like ‘come Paeon’, thus fulfilling the oracle, 
which bade them attack if called by name. 

Perinthus was a Samian colony founded about 600 B. C., Busolt i. 
470. This disaster is clearly placed by H. some time before the 
Persian conquest. 

Sud THs Opylkys: i.e. from East to West along the south coast 
(ch. 10). Darius had already conquered, at least temporarily, the 
tribes northward along the Euxine as fas as the Ister (iv. 93, 118). 

péyorov. This undue enlargement of Thrace arises from H.’s 
misconception of the Danube’s course (iv. 99). For Thucydides’ 
variant statements cf. iv. 81. In. 

otvopara...moAAd. H.names nineteen tribes: the Bessi (vii. 111), 
Bisaltae (viii. 1163 cf. vii. 115), Bistones (vii. 110), Brygi (vi. 45), 
Cicones (vii. 110, &c.), Crestonaei (v. 3, &c), Crobyzi (iv. 49), 
Dersaei (vii. 110), Dolonci (vi. 34f.), Edoni (vii. 110, &c.), Getae 
(iv. 93 f.), Nipsaei (iv. 93), Odomanti (vii. 112), Odrysae (iv. 92), 
Paeti, Sapaei, Satrae (vii. 110), Scyrmiadae (iv. 93), and Trausi 
(v. 3). Hecataeus supplies ten additional names and Thucydides 
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(ii. 96) three. Strabo, who says there were only twenty-two tribes 
in all (331, fr. 47), gives five fresh names, while Pliny (H. N. iv. 43 f.) 
adds at least twenty to the list. 

Tpavodv. The Trausi are placed by Livy (xxxviii. 41) round 
Tempyra (between the Hebrus and Lake Ismaris), and are thought 
to be connected with the river Tpavos (vii. 109) which flows into the 
lagoon Bistonis (Bahr). 

Kpyortovatwv (lpnorwvia Thuc. ii. 99, Mpnoradves Steph. Byz.): the 
inhabitants of Crestonice, a district round the source of the Echeido- 
rus between the Axius and the Strymon (vii. 124, 127). They 
belonged to the Thracian race, and during the Persian war were 
under the same king as the Bisaltae (viii. 116). In the Pelopon- 
nesian war part of the tribe lived near Mount Athos (Thuc. iv. 109). 
Their northern neighbours here may be the Maedi (ch. gn.). On 
the city Creston cf. 1. 57 n. 


4 This Trausic custom, like Suttee (ch. 5), evidently rests on the 


faith in a better life beyond the grave, held also by the Getae 
(iv. 95), and embodied in the Thracian cult of Dionysus (Rohde, 
Psyche, ii. 1). This belief is primitive and widespread (H. Spencer, 
Principles of Sociology, ch. 13, 14; Tylor, P. C. ch. 12, 13), while 
the pessimistic view of the present life (cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1225 ; 
Theogn. 425) is in accord with one side of Hellenic sentiment 
(Butcher, Gr. G. 154f.), and with H.’s own oft-repeated opinion 
(cf. Introd. § 36). Euripides turns this custom to account, whether 
he learned it from the work of H. (Stein) or at the Macedonian court 
(Blakesley). Cresphontes, Fr. 452 Expiy yap juas ovdAoyor motov- 
pévous, Tov poyra Opnveiy els 60° Epyerat kakd, Tov & ad Oavdyra kat révev 
memaupevoyv Xaipovras evpnwovyras exréprery Sopov. 


5 A Thracian slave in Menander (ap. Strabo, p. 297) says T'apei yap 


nav ovde eis, ef py S€k’ if} “Evdexa yuvaixas do@dexd + i) wAelous TiWés. 

Suttee (cf. Tusc. Disp. v. 27. 78), like the Scyth custom (iv. 71 n.), 
is based on the belief that the soul requires in another world what 
it has enjoyed inthis. It was widely prevalent among Teutonic and 
Sclavonic races as wellas in India (Diodor. xix. 33, 34; cf. M. Polo, 
Bk. III, ch. 17, il. 341 ; Westermarck, H. of M. p. 125f.). 

én’ €aywyg: for exportation abroad (cf. vii. 156.2 ad in.) like 
the Circassians. f 

Many races are comparatively indifferent to juvenile unchastity, 
and only impose strict conduct on women after marriage. Cf. 
i. 93. 4n., Peschel, Races of Man, p. 220f., but per contra, Wester- 
marck, of. ci¢. p. 61 f. 

For marriage by purchase cf. the speech of the Thracian chief 
Seuthes, Xen. Anab. vil. 2. 37 coi d€, & Zevohav, kai Ovyarépa Show 
kal et tis gol Eort Ovydrnp avngopat Opgkio vou, and Peschel, of. cit. 
p. 227f.; Westermarck, of. cit. ch. 17. 

2 Tattooing was to the Greek the branding of a slave (cf. vii. 233 n.), 
though traces of it are thought by Tsountas to be indicated on 
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a limestone head found at Mycenae (C.R. xi. 461). It was, how- 
ever, an honour among the Thracians (Cic. de Offic. ii. 7. 25 ; 
Dio Chrys. p. 233), Illyrians (Strabo 315), the Agathyrsi (Mela 
ii. 10), and the Mosynoeci (Xen. Anab. v. 4. 32). It is widely used, 
sometimes as a tribal or totem mark (Frazer, Totemism, i. 28, iv. 
197 r)s sometimes as a means of decoration (Westermarck, of. cit. 
p- 168). 

For the similar feeling among the Germans cf. Tac. Germ. 14 
‘ Nec arare terram aut exspectare annum tam facile persuaseris quam 
vocare hostem et vulnera mereri’. Cf. also ii. 167. 

7 The identifications of foreign with Greek or Roman deities, com- 
mon in classical authors, are usually misleading. In the cases, 
however, of Ares and Dionysus we have other evidence of their 
Thracian extraction. Ares, the half-barbarian war-spirit, holds 
a secondary position in Hellas. Though his cult was very ancient 
in several places (e.g. Thebes) he was generally thought to have 
come from Thrace, whence his worship was derived in prehistoric 
times (Roscher, s. v., Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 642). Dionysus, though the 
name is probably Greek, had an oracle among the Bessi (vii. 111 n.). 
His strange cult, prominent features in which are his connexion with 
the under-world, the orgiastic ecstasy, &c., had no great hold on 
Greece in the Homeric age, and only won its way to a slow and 
gradual recognition by becoming Hellenized and humanized. The 
true home of Dionysus was in Southern Thrace between the Axius 
and the Hebrus, where he had many local names, e. g. Sabazius. 
His cult was closely related to the Cybele cult of the kindred 
Phrygians (Rohde, Psyche, ii. 1; Ramsay on Mn, C. and B.i. 105 ; 
and in general, Farnell, G. C. v. 85 f.). 

Artemis (cf. iv. 33) is probably Bendis, worshipped even at 
Athens (Plat. Rep. i. I. 327A; Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 11), or the kindred 
Edonian war-goddess Cotys or Cctytto (Strabo, p. 470). Both may 
be connected with the great Mother of Asia Minor, a goddess of 
fertility of whom the Ephesian Artemis isa form; cf. Append. I and 
Farnell, G. C. ii. 473 f., 587 f. } 

Hermes appears to have been the chief of the Cabiri (Roscher, 
Myth. Lex. 2360); with his cult compare the Gallic (Caesar, B. G. 
vi. 17; Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 5-20 and ch. iv) and German 
(Tac. Germ. 9) worship of Mercurius. The latter, Odin, would seem 
to be like Hermes a wind god, and this may be true also of the 
Thracian deity. It seems improbable that the Thracians were con- 
tent with so small a pantheon. Indeed, even according to H., some of 
them worshipped the Cabiri (ii. 51 n.) and others Salmoxis (iv. 95n.). 

8 evwxéovrar. Such funeral feasts are found among the Scyths 
(iv. 73) and in Homer (II. xxiii. 29, xxiv ad fin.). They must be 
distinguished from merely commemorative festivals, such as the 
Roman Parentalia, and from the more savage custom of feeding on 
the dead, for which cf. iv. 26n. 
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G4nrovat, like rapat, refers to all the sepulchral rites detailed 
later. 

Yi Kpvipavres defines and explains @ANos, ‘in another way, namely 
by’. 

pouvopaxins, ‘in which the greatest prizes are given, the com- 
petitors being matched in pairs’ (Macan) (the implied contrast being 
with the Greek games in which the prizes were small (viii. 26), and 
more than two competed at once (v. 22)) rather than ‘the greatest 
prizes are given for single combat as is reasonable’ (Abbott; cf. vili. 
m1) s . x 

detpos: there is no known northern limit. Similarly nothing 
is known of the country north of Scythia (iv. 16). 

Styivwas. Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 320) places Siyuvvor near the 
island of Peuce in the lower Danube, but Strabo (520), while 
agreeing closely with H. otherwise, describes 2iy:vyyoc among the 
peoples of the Caucasus : Siywvor dé radXa pev mepaifovary, immapiors 
d€ ypavrar puxpois Sdceow, arep immdrny dxev pev od Sivarat TéApinma 
dé Cevyviovow. 

Mnfstxp, as described i. 135; iii. 84; v. 49; vii. 61. Myres inter- 
prets this of the trousers (dvagupides), which struck Greeks most in 
Persian dress, just as the ‘braccae’ of the Gauls did Latin writers 
(Anthropological Essays in honour of E. B. Tylor, p. 259). 

For the ponies cf. Strabo, swf. Similar dwarf horses, ‘ginni,’ 
were a regular article of export among the Ligurians (cf. Strabo 202), 
and can be traced in the region as far back as the fourth century 
(Arist. Hist. Animal. vi. 24.1; de Gen. An. ii. 8.24). 

’Everav. Eneti, i.e. Veneti, were settled round Padua in the plain 
between the Adige and the Timavo, and were considered by H. 
Illyrian (i. 196). 

év 7@ ABpiq, ‘on the Adriatic’ (cf. i. 163; iv. 33), is added to dis- 
tinguish them not from the Gallic Veneti (Caes. B. G.ii. 34 f.), who 
were unknown to Herodotus, but from Homer’s Paphlagonian 
Eneti (Il. ii. 852). In Strabo’s time the Adriatic Eneti were re- 
garded as a Cisalpine offshoot of the Breton Veneti or as colonists 
of their Paphlagonian namesakes (Strabo 61, 195, &c.). 

MSev droucor. Myres (of. czz. p. 260) holds that time will not 
allow of this Median origin, and suggests a confusion with the 
Mavdoi (Thue. ii. 98, &c.), a Thracian tribe which apparently moved 
from the middle Strymon to the upper Axius. 

Alyves. These Ligurians (cf. vii. 165) are described so as to dis- 
tinguish them from the Asiatic Ligyes (vil. 72). They once held the 
coastland as far as the Rhone, but later either submitted to Massilia 
and the other Greek colonies on the coast or retired up the river 
valleys and into the Maritime Alps. 

In the Sigynnae, who trade as pedlars, Myres sees Sequani trading 
in eee a especially in iron spears of the gaesum type (of. cz¢. 
p. 261f.). 
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Sépara. Cf. Arist. Poet. 21 rd oiyuvov Kumpious pev Kipior, fpiv dé 
yherra. Later on the word ciyvrva and its variants become fairly 
common. From the scholium on Plato, p. 384, ciyuvvos 8 éori Evordy 
ddpu, map “Hpoddre de 16 ddocidnpoy axdvtvov, Myres (of. cet. p. 272 £.) 
is able to identify Sigynnae in this sense with some ‘ long cylindrical 
spits’ from Tamassos in Cyprus. He wouldalso connect Sigynnae 
in both senses with the iron-using culture of Hallstatt. 

péAuooar. Perhaps this refers to the gnats and mosquitos which 
infest Roumania. For Herodotus’ physical speculations cf. iv. 29 n. 

Darius would hardly have crossed by the Hellespont (cf. iv. 143; 
v. 26 n.), instead of returning as he came by the Bosporus, if 
Miltiadés, tyrant of the Chersonese, has shown himself disloyal, by 
his conduct at the bridge over the Danube (iv. 137 f. ; cf. vi. 4on.). 

tiv “H8wvav (sc. yapnv): cf. cc. 124,126. The district lay between 
Lake Cercinitis and Mount Pangaeum, and was rich in timber, gold, 
and silver (Thuc. iv. 108). After the death of Aristagoras the new 
city fellinto the hands of the Edonians, who still held it in 424 B.C. 
(Thuc. iv.107). It cannot therefore be identical with Amphipolis (cf. 
vii. 114), though it was in the same district. The foundation of*the 
Athenian colony confirms the wisdom of Histiaeus’ choice. Strate- 
gically it lay at the junction of the only practicable roads from the 
Nestus to the Strymon (15 n.) and thus commanded the only land 
route along the northern Aegean, where later ran the great Via 
Egnatia as well as the route up the Strymon. 

Coes (cf. iv. 97) was only general of Mitylene in the Scythian 
expedition. The city still retained, after its submission in the days 
of Cambyses, the moderate government established by Pittacus 
(Ar. Pol., p. 1285, 1274 b 18). 

dvacrdorous. For such transplantations cf. iii. 93n. No doubt 
the Paeonians were deported because they were too dangerous to be 
left in their native homes. 

mpokatilopevov : sitting to give judgement, a genuinely oriental 
habit; cf. i. 14. 97. Nicolaus Damascenus (fr. 71) tells of Al- 
yattes, king of Lydia, and a man from ‘Thracian’ Mysia and his 
wife, a story so similar in all its details that E. Meyer (F. i. 168 n.) 
suspects the variations from H. are due to the carelessness of the 
excerptor, Constantine Porphyr. (F. H.G. iii: 413). It is, however, 
more probable that an older Lydian tale was tacked on to Darius 
erroneously. is i 

meroAvopévy : usually of single cities ; cf. ch. 52. 6, iv. 108. 1; here 
(= oixopevn) of a country full of cities ; cf. Strabo 364. 

For the supposed Teucrian and Mysian migration to Europe cf. 
vii. 20n. ; 

rovrou, ‘ this’ (i.e. that Darius might ask the question). 

There were two roads from Abdera and the mouth of the Nestus 
to the Strymon : (1) the main road near the coast south of Mount 
Pangaeum through Pieria (cf. vii. 121 n.); (2) the mountain road 
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through the passes of the Sapaei (near Philippi), which led north of 
Mount Pangaeum down the valley of the Angites past the Doberes 
Vii. 113). 

3 : Sisienotorel : named after their capital, Siris (viii.115) (the modern 
Seres), near the east bank of the Strymon, just above Lake Cercini- 
tis (now Terkino), into which the Strymon expands above Amphi- 
polis. The Paeoplae are on the Strymon north of the Angites and 
Siris (vii. 113). 

1  AdPnpas... ’O8opdvrous. Probablyspurious. The combination 
of geographical and ethnographical boundaries is possible (cf. Strabo 
440 Thy rept Uivdov cal’ A@apavas cai Addoras), but of the three tribes 
named only one, the Odomanti, in the hills some way north of 
Mount Pangaeum, and east of the Strymon (vii. 112 ; Thuc. ii. 101), 
is Thracian, while the other two, the Doberes, just north of Mount 
Pangaeum (vii. 113), and the Agrianes, near the source of the 
Strymon (Thuc. ii. 96), are themselves Paeonian. How then can 
Paeonians be said to dwell near them? 

Lake Prasias is identified by Kiepert (Map xvi, p. 4) with the little 
lake of Butkova, rather than with that of Doiran, mainly because 
it lies near the middle Strymon, and possibly lay on the old course 
of the river. Hence wood could be brought down the river from 
Mount Orbelus (§ 2), whereas that would be impossible to Lake 
Doiran. The identification, also, suits better the tribes named 
(ch. 15) and Mount Dysorus (ch. 17). _ 

&Se must be taken with xarocxnpévous ; Abicht transposes xarorky- 
pevous and e£atpeey. 

2  Orbelus: the southern offshoots of Mount Scomius between the 
Strymon and the Nestus. 

3 Kkatamexrfs: neither the form, which should be karamnxrjjs, nor the 
sense, ‘fast closed,’ aré satisfactory. Read xarappaxrjs (Reiske) 
(cf. Livy xxvii. 28 cataracta), or xateraxtns (Stein), ‘ closing down- 
wards,’ i.e. a trap-door ; cf. Pollux x. 25, 

4 Cf. Athenaeus 345 e oida S€ kai tovs rept Méaovvoy tis Opakns 
Bods ot ixOis éobiovet mapaBaddopevous adrois es ras hdrvas, a notice 
made more interesting by the fact that pécovvos means ‘ a house 
built on piles’; cf. Xen. Anab. v. 4. 26. 

This is the earliest known description of lake dwellings. The 
settlement here may be a survival of a primitive civilization, like 
that which existed on the shores of the lakes on both sides the Alps, 
where many remains of pile dwellings and other relics of the Stone 
and Bronze ages have been discovered (cf. O. Keller, Lake Dwel- 
lings, and the able summary in Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 
ch. v, also ‘The Glastonbury Lake Village’). They were specially 
adapted for purposes of defence, and are still so used in Borneo, 
New Guinea, and Dahomey. For the fishing cf. Rawlinson, and 
for Thracian polygamy, ch. 5n. Herodotus seems to imply in the 
word ezetpnOn that Megabazus failed in his attempt to capture these 
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inaccessible dwellings. We may compare the escape of Venice 
when the Huns sacked Aquileia A. D. 452. 


The story of the Persian embassy to Amyntas. Murder of the 
envoys by Alexander. ‘he story is hard to believe (Macan). Not 
only are similar stories told of other persons; Messenians and 
Laconians (Paus. iv. 4. 3.), Athenians and Megarians (Plut. Sol. 8; 
Polyaen. i. 20), and (later) of the Theban exiles and the Polemarchs 
(Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4-6; but cf. § 7); but the subsequent conduct of 
Alexander is inconsistent with this patriotic beginning. He makes 
terms with Persia (ch. 21) and remains a Persian vassal (Bks. VIII, 
IX). This story seems designed to prove the patriotism of Alexander, 
the faithful friend of Athens (cf. viii. 136 n.; ix. 44); H.’s partiality 
for the Macedonian kings (cf. ch. 22, vill. 137) leads him to accept 
the tradition, learnt either in Macedon (cf. Introd. § 4) or at 
Athens. 

MaxeSovins. H. exaggerates the nearness of Lake Prasias to the 
Macedon of Amyntas, i.e. the district between the Axius and the 
Haliacmon (Makedovis, vii. 127 n.). Amyntas (circ. 540-498 B. C. ; 
cf. viii. 139), and for a time his son and successor Alexander, were 
petty princes content to submit to Persian suzerainty. But later 
(orepoy rovrar), after the defeat of Xerxes and Mardonius (480-79 
B.C.), Alexander extended his kingdom east of the Axius, over 
Mygdonia and Bisaltia, till it reached the Strymon (Thuc. ii. 99). 
He then acquired the rich mine here mentioned, probably just east 
of Mount Dysorus. Southward of this, in Bisaltia, gold and silver 
were plentiful (cf. 11 n.; vi. 46; vii. 112 ; ix.75). Hence he adopted 
the Bisaltian type and standard of coinage, merely substituting his 
own name for that of the tribe (Head, H. N. 199f.). 

imepBaévra : a word like ¢feors must be supplied from com... 
cvvropos. Abicht emends trepBavre. 

Stamlvovres. Both Macedonians (cf. Theopompus, ap. Polyb. viii. 
11, and Arrian, Anab. iv. 8. 2) and Persians (cf. i. 133; Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xii. 1) were hard drinkers. 

vopos. Repugnant as is the suggestion to Greek sentiment (cf. 
Isaeus iii. 14) it is even more opposed to Oriental custom ; cf. Plut. 
Mor. 613 rovs Iépoas ép0as pact pi) tats yaperais adda rais mad\dkeor 
ouppeOvoKec Oat. : 

ddyndévas... dp0arkpav. This strange expression may be an 
Orientalism: it is used by Alexander the Great of Persian ladies 
(Plut. Alex. 21). nigh 

“EAAnv. Alexander is always made to assert his Hellenic lineage ; 
Crnehy22, 1x. A5- ; 

émapyos. The word implies that Macedon is a fief under the 
Persian crown. 

BovBépy : dative after Sots raira. Bubares, who had a son 
Amyntas by this marriage (viii. 136), must surely be the same as 
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Bubares, son of Megabazus (vii. 22), one of the overseers of the 
Athos canal. Since Alexander, not Amyntas, gives Gygaea in 
marriage, he must in the meantime have succeeded to the throne. 
But this took place circ. 498 B.C., so that od roAAG Uorepoy must not 
be pressed. Alexander was doubtless anxious to gain influence at 
the Persian court. It seems more likely that the marriage of his 
sister to a Persian grandee, which cast a slur on his phil-Hellenism, 
caused the invention of the tale that he murdered the envoys, than 
that the murder of the envoys was ‘really hushed up by the 
marriage. 

22 I “EAAnqvas...etvat. Herodotus, who exaggerates the phil-Hellenism 
(vii. 173; vili. 143; ix. 44 f.) of Alexander, twice over insists on his 
Hellenic lineage (viii. 137), yet his proofs are weak: (1) a family 
legend, atdrot Aéyouar (cf. vili. 137 f.); (2) the verdict of the judges at 
Olympia, probably based on the legend. 

émotépevos. H. may have satisfied himself by inquiry at the 
Macedonian court, if he visited it (cf. Suidas, Introd. §§ 1, 4), but his 
‘knowledge’ is not different in kind from ‘ opinion’, certainty being 
attainable in his view, not only by the evidence of his own eyes or 
other testimony but by inference and combinations (cf. Macan, i, 
Introd. civ). 

Suémovtes . . . ‘EAAAvav: i.e. the ‘EAAnvodixat, as most edd. read 
with ABCP. These presidents and judges at the Olympic games 
were citizens of Elis (ii. 160). Their number varied with that of the 
Elean tribes (Paus. v. 9. 5, with Frazer ad oc.). 

2 «ataBdvros, ‘entering the lists’; cf. Soph. Trach. 505; Plato, 
Laws 834 E. 

"Apyetos: a descendant of Temenus, the Heraclid conqueror of 
Argos (viii. 137). Thucydides accepts this genealogy (ii. 99, v. 80), 
as do most later authors, with variations (viii. 137 n.), though 
Demosthenes vehemently protests (Phil. iii. 31). 

ordStov: cognate accusative, the foot-race being a form of dyer; 
cf. Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 27; Plat. Laws 8334. 

ouvebémumre: not ‘was drawn in the first pair’, as competitors ran 
in heats of four, not in pairs (Paus. vi. 13. 2), but ‘ran equal with the 
first’, i.e. ran a dead heat; cf. Plut. Mor. 1045 D trodépevos dvo 
Spopeis 6pod cvvextimrety GAAnAots. The word, properly used of votes 
or opinions (i. 206. 3; viii. 49. 2), is transferred here to the com- 
petitor voted upon, as in viii. 123.2 tothe voters. Since Alexander’s 
name does not appear on the list of victors, we must either suppose 
he was beaten in the deciding heat, or that Herodotus here too (cf. 
17 n.) is giving us an inaccurate Macedonian version of the story, 
such athletic traditions being proverbially untrustworthy. 


23-27 Darius takes Histiaeus with him to Susa. Otanes’ conquests. 


23 I Sepehv must be left out or altered to xapny, and put before pro Odv. 
» No doubt Histiaeus, and Aristagoras after him (ch. 124 f.), hoped to 
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turn the great natural advantages of the district (ch. 11 n.) to 
good account. But the idea of a great Graeco-barbarian power in 
Thrace strong enough to be a danger to the Persian empire is 
strange, 

oiknim: either ‘within your own land’ (cf. Thuc. i. 118), or better, 
‘of your own making.’ 

ocvtaortos = dydotros (vii. 119. 3), and oporpametos (ili. 132), Xen. 
Anab. i. 8. 25. This was a great honour at the Persian, as at other 
Eastern courts (2 Sam. ix. 7, 11; 1 Kings ii. 7). For the king’s 
benefactors cf. viii. 85 n. 

*Aptadpévea, The MSS. vary here and elsewhere (vi. 94 ; vii. 74), 
but this form is confirmed by Aesch. Pers. 21, 776, and C. I. A. 
i. 64 [Tio ]oappéevny, and represents the Persian ending -frama (cf. 
ill. 70 nn.) more correctly than the later form ’Apragdépyns. 

The mutual relations of the Persian officials in Asia Minor are 
obscure (cf. App. VI; Abbott, H. v, vi, Exc. i). 

(1) Though Herodotus divides Asia Minor west of the Halys into 
three satrapies—the Ionic, the Lydian, and the Phrygian (iii. 90, 127), 
we hear of only ¢wo capitals—Sardis (Cparda, cf. iii. 120) and 
Dascylium, as in Thucydides. Again, Thucydides clearly recog- 
nizes only two principal satraps—Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, 
Tamos, governor of Ionia, being a mere lieutenant of the latter 
(Thue. viii. 31, 87). Similarly, in Herodotus, Oroetes, Satrap of 
Sardis (iii. 120), resides at Magnesia in the Ionic satrapy (ili. 122), 
and after slaying the satrap of Dascylium, holds all three satrapies 
(iil. 126, 127). Further, had he not from the first ruled Ionia, why 
should he have been taunted with the independence of Samos? 
(ili. 120). It would seem then that the Ionic satrapy, though 
distinct for financial purposes, was governed from Sardis. 

(2) The generals seem at this time to have been quite distinct from 
the satraps. In the Ionic revolt the ##ree generals are said to have 
districts (vopot, v. 102), and divide the revolted towns among them- 
selves (v. 116). Nevertheless Daurises moves from the Hellespont 
to Caria (v. 117), while Hymaees takes his place on the Hellespont 
(v. 122), and Otanes joins Artaphrenes in attacking Ionia and Aeolis 
(v. 123). Thus Otanes (never styled governor) would seem to have 
been a purely military official (vil. 135), successor to Megabazus in 
the generalship (v. 26), while Artaphrenes is throughout satrap of 
Sardis (v. 25) with supreme authority (v. 30), especially in matters 
of finance (vi. 42). Indeed, it is implied (v. 30, 32) that his 
authority is superior to that of the general; cf. Meyer, iii. § 43. 
Lastly, Mardonius (vi. 43) would seem to have had a special com- 
mission from the king with fuller powers, as had the younger Cyrus 
(Xen. Hell. i. 4. 3). 

Suxacréwv. For the king’s judges cf. iii. 14. 5, 31. 3nn.; and for 
a similar offence, viii. 194. 

onaditas = exdeipas, ‘after flaying him.’ If so, itrepeats dnédetpe, 
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as évravicas évérave below. Stein suggests ‘after tanning’, omddé 
being the daré of the maple. 

évérewve, ‘stretched them to make the seat’; cf. Il. v. 727, and 
for rovot, ix. 118. : 

F laying was an Assyrian practice (Layard) adopted by the Persians 
so freely that flaying alive (Diodor. xv. 10; cf. Plut. Artax. 17) 
became known in late times as the Persian punishment. 

Bufavrious. Since Otanes has to reduce Byzantium and Chalcedon, 
it is clear they had revolted against Darius (cf. 27) after the disaster 
in Scythia, whither the Byzantines had followed him (iv. 138). This 
is confirmed by the fact that Darius, who had crossed to Europe 
over the Bosporus (iv. 85), returned by the Hellespont (v. 11 n.). 
Perinthus may perhaps be added to the rebels (cf. v. 1). 

Antandrus and Lamponium were Lesbian colonies north of the 
gulf of Adramyttium. Apparently they had shaken off the yoke of 
Mytilene, but were now reconquered and remained later subject ; 
cf. Thue. ili. 50, iv. 52. 

Lemnos and Imbros were now first conquered by the Persians with 
the aid of Coes. For their conquest by Miltiades cf. vi. 137 n., and 
for Pelasgians there Appendix XV, I and 6. 

The text is plainly faulty. Most editors follow Valckenaer in mark- 
ing a lacuna after rekevra. Stein more ingeniously suggests that 
the words rovs pev AuToorpatins krd. originally followed ch. 26, with 
which they are connected both in sense and grammar (cf. vi. 122) ; 
the author then added of pev 6) Anpror... reXevra as a marginal 
note (cf. ix. 83); finally, when these got thrust into the text, the 
gloss airin... kateotpepero was inserted to mend the damaged con- 
struction. But this betrays its origin by its inadequacy. In any 
case it is clear that the last lines of this chapter must be connected 
with ch. 26. Lycaretus had hoped to succeed his brother Maean- 
drius at Samos (iii. 143), but the Persians had set up Syloson (iii. 
144), whose son was now tyrant there (iv. 138). 


28-38 Causes and outbreak of the Ionic revolt. Naxos and Miletus 


28 


(28, 29). The expedition to Naxos and the consequences of its 


' failure (30-4), Aristagoras, urged on by Histiaeus, revolts, puts 


I 


down the tyrants in Ionia, and goes to Sparta for atd (35-8). 


dveots, ‘afterwards there was a respite from evil for no long time.’ 
H. apparently was ignorant of the length of this brief interval of 
peace. His vagueness on the point makes the chronology of the 
reign of Darius in general, and of the Scythian expedition in parti- 
cular, uncertain. 

76 Sevrepov. The first occasion would seem to be rather the con- 
quest under ‘Cyrus (i. 161 f.; cf. vi. 32) than the recent operations, 
which did not affect Ionia. 

kata Tov aitov xpovov. Herodotus clearly makes the acme of 
Milesian prosperity fall in the days of Histiaeus, and synchronize 
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with the prosperity of Naxos (circ. §10 B.C.). The Eusebian list, as 
given by Jerome, dates her thalassocracy 748-730 B.C. in the sup- 
posed era of colonization (cf. Busolt, i. 465f.), but Myres would 
transfer it to 604-586 B.C. (J. H. S. xxvi. 110-15), the days of the 
great tyrant Thrasybulus, Periander’s friend and ally (i. 20, v. 92), 
whose sea-power and greatness H. recognizes. Thrasybulus may 
have owed his power in part to an uprising of the poor subject 
Carians, known as Gergithes (Athenaeus, p. 524a,b), against the 
dominant Hellenic immigrants. The ‘two generations’ of faction 
represent the interval between the two tyrannies, when Miletus and 
the other Ionic cities made little resistance to Croesus. Yet Miletus 
ae to have been fairly prosperous in the days of Cyrus 
Ly LAL). 

kaTyptioav : to set right that which is out of order, Lat. xeconcin- 
mare; ct. 106.5. The essence of the alleged re-settlement is the 
Pe renmner or altice, just as in that of Demonax at Cyrene (iv. 
161) it is the re-arrangement of the tribal divisions. There, too, the 
arbitration is between parties; for arbitration between cities cf. 
v.95 vi. 108; vii. 145, 154. Some see in this re-settlement the 
establishment of a moderate oligarchy of yeomen farmers ; but is not 
the story a political parable inserted here for some unknown reason ? 

aveotyKkuly = dvaotdt@ ¢ovon, ‘in the general desolation of the 
country ’, not ‘the upland parts of the country’ (Kriiger), which is 
inconsistent with macay tiv xapny (s2f.). 

katéByoav : like xarépyecOa, used of approaching the city from 
the country, since the cities generally lay near the sea; cf. i. 114. 4, 
138.1; Hom. Od. xi. 188, xv. 505. 


&Atmv: used by Herodotus of Thebes (79. 2), Sparta (vii. 134. 2), J, 


and Persia (i. 125. 2). On inscriptions it is found in the Doric 
West, e. g. Corcyra, Sicily, and Magna Graecia (cf. Gilbert, Gr. S. 
ii. 309n. 1). The official term in Ionia was probably ayopd ; cf. vi. 
11. 1 (Macan). 

+&v maxéwv. The men of substance; so of Chalcidian Hippo- 
botae (77. 2), and of oligarchs at Aegina (vi. 91. 1), and at Megara 
in Sicily (vil. 156. 2); cf. also Aristoph. Pax 639. 

For similar unnatural alliances between an oligarchy and a tyrant 
cf. Hippias and Sparta (cc. 63, 90, and Thuc. ii. 33). The Milesian 
oligarchy had been friendly to Paros, the rival of Naxos (ch. 29). 

éxtaxuicxtdinv. A force of 8000 hoplites, as large as that of Sparta 
(vii. 234), is rightly regarded by Beloch (B. p. 181) as impossible for 
a rocky island with no large town, unless it includes the contingents 
of all the Cyclades dependent on Naxos (31. 2). 

émadkacotwv. There is some exaggeration, perhaps dramatic, in 
ray ev tH Acin...navt@y, but probably Artaphrenes was supreme in 
Western Asia Minor (25n.). The Persian rule only extended to 
the islands adjacent to the coast, e. g. Samos. ; 

Naxos, though small in comparison with Euboea or Cyprus, is 
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the largest of the Cyclades, 19 miles by 15. It was celebrated for 

its wine (cf. the wine-cup on its coins, Head, H. N. 488; Hill, G. 

and R. C. 167), and still produces good corn, oil, wine, and fruit ; 

cf. Bent, Cyclades (ch. xiv) ; Tozer, Islands of the Aegean, ch. iv. 

Yet it only sent four ships to Salamis (viii. 46. 3), and never paid 

more than 62 talents as tribute to Athens, while its neighbour Paros 

paid 16} talents. 
dyxod: quite 100 miles from Miletus, but well placed half way 
between Ionia and Greece. 

. rds é ravTys Aptnpévas: implies political as well as geographical 
connexion. The Cyclades, the summits of a submerged mountain 
chain, are divided by but narrow channels of water. This Naxian 
hegemony may possibly have been established by Lygdamis (i. 64) 
with the aid of Pisistratus and Polycrates (cf. App. xvi); Myres 
would, however, connect the thalassocracy of Naxos (515-505 B.C.) 
with the prosperous (ch. 28 ) commercial oligarchy established after 
the fall of the tyrant (J. H. S. xxvi. 98). 

3 Cyprus, already subject to Persia (iii. 19. 3,91. 1), is about thrice 
as large as Euboea. Naturally for an important foreign expedition 
the king’s approval was required, but cf. iv. 167 n. 

32 Forthe genealogy of the Achaemenid royal house of Persia cf. 
AppendixIV,§$3. Megabates was satrap of Phrygia when Pausanias, 
after the capture of Byzantium, entered into treasonable relations 
with Xerxes (Thuc.i. 128). But, according to Thucydides, the lady 
to whose hand Pausanias aspired, was the daughter, not of Mega- 
bates, but of the king himself. Again, Megabates was replaced by 
Artabazus to further the conduct-of the negotiations. Herodotus is 
repeating a doubtful oral tradition, while Thucydides based his 
narrative on Pausanias’ own letter, irrefutable evidence, if genuine. 
Again, Thucydides has not the faintest doubt of Pausanias’ guilt, 
whereas Herodotus, who elsewhere (ix. 76, 78, 88 n.) emphasizes the 
nobler traits in his character, and minimizes his pride and luxury 
(viii. 3, ix. 82 n.), evidently regards him as less black than he was 
painted. On the other hand, to Themistocles (cf. viii. 4n., Introd. 
§ 31) Herodotus is less favourable than Thucydides. 

33 The wars in Ionia and Greece, from the expedition against Naxos 
to the battle of Marathon, fall within a period of ten years, 499- 
490 B.C. The chronology which suits H.’s narrative best is Stein’s 
from whom Abbott (Exc. xiii) varies only as to the first years. 

499. Spring. Expedition to Naxos. Four months’ siege (v. 31-4). 
“pares Revolt of Aristagoras. Deposition of the tyrants 

v. 36-8). 
Winter. Aristagoras seeks help at Sparta and Athens (v. 38, 


iS) 


97). 
498. Burning of Sardis. Battle of Ephesus (v. 99-102). Defection 
of Athens (v. 103). 
Spread of the revolt to Byzantium, Caria, and Cyprus. 
12 
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497. Persian successes in Cyprus and Asia Minor (v. 108-123). 
Flight and death of Aristagoras (v. 124-6; Thuc. iv. 102). 
Histiaeus comes down from Susa (v. 107, 108, vi. 1). 

496. Battle of Lade. Siege of Miletus begins (vi. 6f.). 

495. Second year of the siege. 

494. Fall of Miletus (vi. 18f.). Subjugation of Caria. 

493. Death of Histiaeus (vi. 28-30). Reduction of the islands (vi. 
31-3). The ordinances of Artaphrenes (vi. 42). 

492. Mardonius’ expedition and disaster off Mount Athos (vi. 43-5). 

491. Subjugation of Thasos. Preparations for another invasion. 
The sending of the heralds (vi. 46, 48 f.). 

490. The expedition of Datis, and the battle of Marathon (vi. 94 f.). 

It seems clear that the revolt began with the arrest and deposition 
of the tyrants, which must therefore be placed in 499 B.C. in 
the sixth year before the fall of Miletus (494 B.c.; cf. vi. 18). But 
while the events of the triennium between the fall of Miletus and 
the battle of Marathon are clearly dated by Herodotus (cf. Macan, 
App. V1), the chronology of the Ionic revolt is vague, the only fixed 
point being supplied by Thucydides’ statement (iv. 102; cf. ch.126n.) 
that Aristagoras’ death took place sixty years before the foundation 
of Amphipolis. Very possibly Macan is right in cutting down the 
length of the siege of Miletus toa single year (with E. Curtius) and 
in allowing a longer period to the revolt in Cyprus and Aeolis. But 
his scheme (App. V) is rather a correction than an interpretation of 
Herodotus. Busolt (ii. 548 n. 7) presses into the service of chronology 
fanciful anecdotes about Darius at Susa, and thus crowds the events 
above assigned to 498 and 497 into 498, and makes the siege of Miletus 
last 3 years, 497-4. Munro(C.A.H. iv. 232-3) suspects H.’s curiously 
explicit chronology of 493-1 B.C. and doubts if any of the events 
assigned to 491 B.C. arerightly dated. He places Marathon in 491. 

I Kaivcaoa must have been a harbour on the south-east coast of 

Chios (34) near Phanae (Strabo, p. 645; Liv. xxxvi. 43). 

2 stovit~ te 076\@. Naxos was ruined by the next expedition (vi. 96). 

Oadapins: a port-hole in the lowest row. 

SueAdvras ... Kata tovro, ‘dividing him in this way.’ The body 
was not really divided, but might be so spoken of, being half within 
and half without the ship. Stein dvéAKovras. \\ 

3. This story of the treachery of Megabates is very improbable. \\ 

That a Persian of the blood royal should by treachery ruin a project \\ 

expressly sanctioned by Darius, and to punish the insolence of a 

Greek tyrant risk disgrace for himself, is unlikely; that he should 

remain thereafter in high favour (32 n.), hardly credible. Nor are 

the Naxians, with the fate of Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and Lemnos 
before their eyes, likely to have been guileless enough to have no 
suspicions of the great armada gathered against them, ; 
4 1 éadtavro (cf. rpoera~arro, i. 190, vill. 20): probably (Stein) from 
cdrrecba, ‘repaired,’ ‘strengthened,’ rather than (Schweig.) aorist 
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middle from éodyew, in-which case kai must be struck out. Both 
seem difficult here. Hence Dietsch, xara raxos éoa€avro, ‘ quickly 
laid up stores of food.’ 

veixea: forts like that on Mount Istone held by the Corcyrean 
nobles (Thuc. iii. 85, iv. 46). _ 

Tov éottypevov. Herodotus speaks as if this slave were a well- 
known character like the man in the iron mask, thus arousing the 
readeL S Curiosity.s(cf. 51. 1,7 20135 (Vie SOs 2 Ge villeour occ: 

dvAaccopevwv: there were sentinels on the principal roads; cf.’ 
523 vil. 239. 3; Nehemiah ii. 7. Gellius, xvii.9, adds the professed 
motive of the shaving, ‘servo suo diu oculos aegros habenti capillum 
ex capite omni tamquam medendi gratia deradit,’ &c. ; and Polyae- 
nus, Strat. i. 24, gives the message, ‘Iortaios "Aptotaydpa’ loviay dné- 
otnoov: but these details deserve no credit. 

Grundy (p. 84 f.) sees in this incidental reference to conspirators 
an indication that the plan of revolt had been made before the 
expedition to Naxos. He holds that the other conspirators would 
never have admitted to their councils a tyrant in the Persian interest, 
who had just been engaged in an attempt to enslave a free Greek 
island, unless he had been beforehand implicated in the conspiracy : 
nor could Aristagoras have ventured to ask for aid in European 
Greece, unless he had some defence to offer for the attack on Naxos. 
He further points out how improbable it is that Megabates (cf. 33 n.) 
betrayed the intended expedition to the Naxians, and suggests that 
Aristagoras was the real culprit. On these and other grounds he 
forms the hypothesis that the object of Aristagoras in proposing the 
expedition was to bring about the mobilization and concentration 
of the Tonian fleet, the only possible means of securing that com- 
bination between the Greek cities necessary for thé stccess~ of 
a revolt. But, as he admits, proof is impossible. Herodotus, by 
the inconsistencies and prejudices (97 n., 124n.; vi. 3 n.) visible in 
his account, lays himself open to damaging criticism, but the re- 
construction proposed has no secure basis. Patriotic Greeks in 
Ionia or Europe might gladly welcome the man who had seen the 
error of his ways and renounced Medism and Tyranny. Naxos 
may have been warned without Aristagoras’ intervention, and it is 
quite after the manner of H. to introduce us suddenly to a fully 
fledged conspiracy without telling us exactly the steps by which it 
was formed. In fine, while we may legitimately doubt the fairness 
and accuracy of H., we have no sufficient grounds for rewriting the 
whole story. Discontent with the Persian and the tyrant was 
doubtless rife in Western Asia (ch. 124n.); the means by which it was 
brought to a head, and the motives of the agents, remain uncertain, 

The great geographer Hecataeus (cf. Introd. § 20) might well give 
such a catalogue as those found iii. gof. ; vii. 61 f. 

év t@ Tp@ty. Not equivalent to our book i, a division made 
later. It may perhaps be the history of Lydia (i. 1-94) ; cf. év roiot 
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AtBoxoiot Mo youcr (ii. 161. 3), though ev roiot rpdrovor rey Adyor (vii. 93) 
refers toi.171. Elsewhere the references are vaguer: év d\\o Mb yo 
(ii. 38. 25 vi. 39. 1), €v rotor dmiaOe Adyouct (V. 22. 1; i. 75. 1). 

mwA®oavta. Myus (i. 142) lay originally on a bay at the mouth of 
the Maeander, but the river so silted up the bay that in Strabo’s time 
it was three or four miles up stream, though it could still be reached 
by boat. 

otparomeSov Often includes the fleet ; cf. 112. 13 vii. 181. 3, 236. 2, 
&c.; so orparomedeverOa, vii. 124, 183. I. 

émumdéewv, ‘to be on deck,’ like emiBarevewv, ‘to serve as a marine’ 
(vii. 96, 98), while epmAéew, ‘to serve below,’ is used of the crew 
(vii. 184. 5). 

Iatragoras: perhaps, as suggested by his name, a kinsman of 
Aristagoras. 

*IBavHAAvos ; for another son Heraclides cf. 121 n. The name is 
Carian ; cf. ’Apt-deXis (vii. 195) and Matvo-ados (v. 118. 2). Mylasa 
(i. 171. 6) was the residence of the dynasts of Caria till they got 
possession of the Greek town, Halicarnassus (cf. Head, H. N. 622, 
629). 

‘Iorttatov Tupvew: a Carian, afterwards released and restored 
(vii. 90). In the Athenian tribute list for 440 B.c. (C.I.A. i. 240; 
Hill, Sources, p. 71) we hear of Kapes Sv Tupyns dpyet distinct from 
the men of Termera, and a coin of Termera (circ. 480-50 B.C., 
Head, H. N. 627) is inscribed rupyo. Probably these refer to the 
grandson of our Tymnes. 

Termera is a small place opposite Cos, on the promontory 
between Halicarnassus and Myndus, now Assarlik (cf. J. H. S. 
viii. 64 f.5 xvi. 203 f.). 

For Coes cf. iv. 97; v. 11, and for Aristagoras of Cyme iv. 138. 

cuvamuotatato. The optative with final os ay is Homeric and 
Herodotean (Goodwin, § 329); cf. vii. 176. 43 viii. 7. 13 ix. 22. 3, 
51. 33 so also Oxws ay, 1. 75. 5, &c. 

otpatyyot: doubtless, as at Athens, the chief civil as well as 
military magistrates, but, unlike the expelled tyrants, elected for 
a fixed period and responsible. 

éSce... ebevpePfvar. There seems to be here confusion between 
Zdee guppaxins tds and edee cvppayinv eEevpeOnvar. But epexegetic 
infinitives are not infrequent after verbs of begging or needing; 
cf. iii. 36. 3 mpopdords tev ededuny emdaBéoba, 


9-48 Sparta at the time of Aristagoras visit. Story of Cleomenes’ 
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accession (39-41). The adventures of Dorieus in Libya and Sicily 
(42-8). These are interesting as throwing light on the little known 
but important struggle of Greek and barbarian for the West (cf. 45 n.). 

The opening words take us back to the excursus on Spartan 
history (i. 65 f.), though incidentally Cleomenes has been already 
mentioned (iii. 148). 
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Anaxandridas was contemporary with Croesus (circ. 550, i. 67.1), 
and Cleomenes must have come to the throne soon after 520 (cf. 
Appendix XVII, § 1). 

kat’ dvSpaya0inv. In merit Dorieus excelled his brother, who 
owed the crown to priority of birth (cf. 42). 

dSeAdbefis... Ovyatépa: so Leonidas married his niece, Gorgo 
(vii. 239), and Archidamus his aunt, Lampito (vi. 71). 

ot ébopor Kat ot yépovtes. The Ephors were specially charged 
with the maintenance of the order established by Lycurgus. Hence 
it may have been part of their duties to guard against the extinction 
of either royal house (cf. 41.2). But in this matter the Ephors 
are clearly acting as the presidents and executive (cf. 39) of the 
Gerousia. Ephors and Gerousia together formed the supreme 
criminal court (referred to vi. 72, 82, 85) as described by Paus. iii. 5. 
2, with reference to the trial of king Pausanias on his return from 
Attica 403 B.C. Baowret b¢ rH Aaxedapoviay Stkartnptoy exdOrCov ot te 
évopatspmevor yépovres OxT® Kal etkoow Ovres aptOudy, Kal ) TY epdpwv 
dpxn, adv S€ avrois kat 6 ths oikias Baoided’s ths érépas. As the 
executive of this court the Ephors can summon the king before 
them (Plut. Cleomenes 10), charge him with treason, and even 
imprison him (Thue. i. 131). 

ovSapas Sraptiytixa. Bigamy was illegal throughout Greece; 
but the curious arrangements at Sparta (Polyb. xii. 6 b) by which 
(1) several brothers married one wife (cf. de Coulanges, Nouv. 
Recherches, p. 70 f.), now interpreted as an instance of the Levirate 
or a survival of polyandry, and (2) men lent their wives to friends 
(cf. Plut. Lyc. 15), made it seem necessary to Herodotus and 
Pausanias (iii. 3. 9) to declare that bigamy was unprecedented at 
Sparta. 

éototepov érehPotca: since éavorepoyv always refers to a future 
event, and Paus. iii. 3. 9, imitating this passage, writes 7 re érei- 
eGovca, read (Stein) vorepoy erecehOovaa. 

ébeSpov. H. so calls the heir apparent, because he will take the 
king’s place as champion of the state. 

ot ébopo. As in England, great officers of state are on occasion 
of a birth summoned to the queen’s apartments. For the neglect 
of this precaution at the time of the birth of the ‘Old Pretender’ 
cf. Macaulay, Hist. ch. 8. The Spartans had to watch over the 
purity of the Heracleid race, through whom came their title to 
their territory. 

Anpappévov : probably a son of the famous Chilon (i. 59 n. ; vi. 65.2). 

d&xpopavyjs, ‘mad on the surface,’ ‘slightly mad’ (cf. axpd¢upos, 
axpdcearos, axpoOwpag, dxpoxvédaos, adxpooamns), or perhaps easily 
maddened ; cf. dxpoopadys: the more natural translation ‘ very 
mad’ (cf. dxpodikaos, axporevOns, axpdcoos) is impossible in view of 
vi. 75, 84, which show that Cleomenes was at first trouapydrepos, 
and only at the end of his life downright mad. 
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2 ovte... xpyodpevos. Cf. Cic. de Divin. i. 3 ‘Quam vero Graecia 
coloniam misit in Aeoliam, Ioniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam sine 
Pythio aut Dodonaeo aut Hammonis oraculo? aut quod bellum 
susceptum ab ea sine consilio deorum est?’ (cf. iv. 159 ; Thuc. iii. 
92). Greek states as a rule procured the sanction of an oracle 
before founding a colony or undertaking a war. As the pronounce- 
ment of Pope Alexander VI legalized the Spanish and Portuguese 
occupation of America, so the oracle gave the Greek colonists 
assurance of success and a title to the land. But the oracle here, 
as elsewhere, acted on the suggestion of others, being in most cases 
set in motion by the state or men interested in the project; cf. iv. 
159n., and Holm, G. i. 244f. (See note, p. 415.) 

T&v vopilopévev. Cf. Thuc. i. 24 with Forbes, ad /oc., and for the 
kindling of the Prytaneum fire in the colony from that in the 
mother-city i. 146. 

xatynyéovro. The Theraeans were well-chosen guides, being 
colonists from Sparta (iv. 147 f.), and themselves founders of 
Cyrene (iv. 150f.). For Spartan ambitions in North Africa cf. iv. 
178n. For Macae cf. iv. 175, and Cinyps, iv. 175, 198n. 

43  Eleon, in Boeotia near Tanagra, was the home of the legendary 
seer Bacis (viii. 20 n.). 

‘Aatov: perhaps ‘oracles referring to Laius’; cf. Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 906 Aaitov déogara, but more probably ‘collected by Laius’. 
Antichares was probably a ypyopoddyos (vii. 6. 3 n.), who made use 
of an apocryphal collection of oracles passing in the sixth century 
under Laius’s name, and similar to those attributed to Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and Bacis (vii. 6; viii. 20). For an inscription supposed 
to be of the time of Laius cf. v. 59 n. 

‘HpaxAelnv. If taken of a town, the article (as ini. 16) would imply 
an existing city, made a Greek colony by Dorieus, but in spite of 
Diodorus (iv. 23 Awpieds exrice wédtv “Hpdkdecay), there was clearly 
no such city near Mount Eryx (cf. 45. 1 ad jin., 46. 1), Heraclea 
Minoa lying on the south coast (46.2). Probably yj» has fallen 
out before r7y, then ea yi = ‘Hpakdéos yi as “Epos xopyn = 
Epuxivn xopn (cf. 45. 1 ad fin.). 

Thecain ee Heracleid prince to the land of Heracles 
is similar to the Dorians’ title to the Peloponnese, but in Sicily 
the claim is vitiated by the fact that the Heracles of Mount 
Eryx is no Greek hero but Tyrian Melkart (cf. il. 44), ac- 
cepted like Astarte-Aphrodite by the Elymi from their Phoe- 
nician neighbours. The general identification of Heracles with 
Melkart and Astarte with Aphrodite is, however, without sufficient 
grounds. ; 

The Italy of Herodotus (cf. iv. 15. 1; vi. 127. 1) does not on the 
west coast extend to the north of the river Laus, Hyele (Velia) 
being in Oenotria (i. 167. 3): but it takes in all the Greek cities on 
the gulf of Tarentum, including Tarentum itself (i. 24. 13 ili. 136, 
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138) which Antiochus excluded. On Italy in this and other senses 
cf. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde, i. ch. 1. 

xév ypévov todrov. Sybaris was destroyed 510 B.C. (Diodor. 
xii. 9). 

SvBapira. These are the remnants of the inhabitants of Old 
Sybaris, who dwelt in Laus and Scidrus (510-453 B.C. ; cf. vi. 21 
n.) ; their descendants settled at New Sybaris, 453-448, 445-444, and 
finally at Thurii (443 B.C.), where H. doubtless learned the story. 

Telys is called Bacideds in the Sybarite, but répavvos in the 
Crotoniate story. Freeman (S. ii. 434-5) holds that Baovhevs is used 
of tyrants only by those who wished to flatter them (cf. vii. 161 n., 
vi. 23 n.), but in ch. 113 Aristocyprus and Philocyprus of Soli are 
called indifferently king and tyrant, and in ch. 35 Aristagoras fears 
to lose rv Baodniny tis Midjrov. Telys (Diod. xii. 9) was a 
demagogue, who having obtained supreme power at Sybaris, 
banished 500 leading citizens. These took refuge at Croton, which, 
led by Pythagoras, refused to surrender the suppliants, whereupon 
Telys declared war and marched on Croton with an army 300,000 
strong (Strabo 263). It is curious that H. does not regard the 
fall of Sybaris as a judgement on the Achaeans for driving out their 
Troezenian fellow colonists. Ar. Pol. v. 3. II, 1303a mAeious 
of Axatol yevdpevor €E€Badrov rors Tporfnviovs* bev Td ayos cuveBn rois 
SuBapirats. 

*Taprdéwv : cf. ix. 33. I n. 

paptipia. The citing of the evidence on both sides is an 
interesting advance on H.’s usual practice of merely giving both 
stories (cf. Introduction, § 27). The positive evidence alleged by 
Sybaris would in itself outweigh the negative proofs of Croton 
(Freeman, S. ii. 91). But it is noticeable that H. apparently has 
not seen the shrine by the Crathis (contrast § 2 ra kai és eye ert 
evépovro of Ka\Xlew adyovot), and the connexion of Dorieus with the 
campaign is best regarded as an attempt on the part of the oracle 
to justify the failure of its prediction that he would succeed. 

For a similar unsuccessful Delphic crusade for Hellenism in the 
West, followed by a similar excuse, cf. i. 165, 167 nn. 

vov. Enpdv Kpa@w, ‘the dry bed of the Crathis’. Sybaris lay 
between two streams, the Crathis (cf. i. 145 n.) and its tributary the 
Sybaris. The Crotoniates, when they destroyed the city, diverted 
the Crathis on to the site so as to destroy all the buildings (Strabo 
263). Cf. also Diod. xi. 90; xii. 9; Lenormant, La Grande Gréce, 
i, 223, 290. 

roiot... dmoyévoiot. This is put in merely to contrast with 
KadXiew dmoyovot, Dorieus had certainly no descendants at Croton, 
even if Euryanax (ix. 10. 3) be his son. 

Powixwv: Poenorum (cf. iv. 197), i.e. the men of Carthage or 
of the Phoenician colonies in Sicily, now under her leadership. 
Segesta, a city of the Elymi, is as usual ready to help fellow 
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barbarians against the intruding Hellenes (Thuc. vi. 2; Freeman, 
S. i. 200 f.). 

Muvoénv. Tradition alleged that this town at the mouth of the 
Halycus had been founded by the Cretans, when Minos came to 
Sicily (cf. vii. 170 n.). The name Minoa, however, might well 
have been given it later by the Cretan colonists of Gela, or by the 
Megarians of Selinus (Thuc. vi. 4), Minos and Minoa being closely 
connected with Megara (Thuc. iii. 51). The name Makara (Heracl. 
Pont. F. H. G. ii. 220) may point to an early Phoenician settlement 
under the protection of Melkart (ch. 43 n.), the Tyrian Heracles. 
This conjecture would be confirmed if the inscription, Ras Melkart, 
on a series of Sicilian coins struck under Carthaginian rule (circ. 409- 
241 B.C.) could be referred to Heraclea Minoa, but Holm (S. iii. 
674), now followed by Head (H. N. p. 136), interprets it of Cepha- 
loedium, since Ras = xefadn = headland. The name Heraclea 
might be a translation of Makara, or it may have been given to the 
city by the Spartan colonists, to signify that here was the promised 
land of the oracle (ch. 43). This and similar details (ch. 47; vi. 
17 n.; vii. 153, &c.) seem to indicate that H. collected materials 
in Sicily. 

I oixyiy. Cf. Cleinias at Artemisium, vill. 17. 

2  fAdoKovtar, On the worship of heroes cf. Rohde, Psyche, i. 146 f., 
and for passages illustrating it Abbott, Exc. XII. Heroic honours 
are paid to mere men, to oekists of colonies, Timesius at Abdera 
(i. 168), Miltiades in the Chersonese (vi. 38), Hagnon and sub- 
sequently Brasidas at Amphipolis (Thuc. v. 11); cf. also Diod. xi. 
66; Xen. Hell. vii. 3. 12. More strictly analogous are the cases 
where worship is paid to enemies at the bidding of an oracle, to 
Onesilus at Amathus (v. 114) and to Artachaees at Acanthus (vii. 
117) for his great stature. For the effect of beauty and athletic 
powers on the Greek we may compare the case of Masistius (ix. 25) 
and the pardon of Dorieus at Athens (Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 19; Paus. 
vi. 7. 4). The case of Philippus is the more remarkable as the 
men of Segesta were enemies and barbarians, though, as is shown 
by their coinage and the remains of the temple and theatre there, 
Hellenic in culture. On hero-worship cf. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults. 

48 For H.’s curious error as to the length of Cleomenes’ reign cf. 
Appendix XVII, § 1. } } . 
amas, ‘sonless’ (cf. 67. 4 ad fin.), as is more fully explained (vii. 

205. 1); Gorgo married Leonidas (vii. 205. 1, 239. 4). 


iS) 


-54  Aristagoras fails to persuade or bribe Cleomenes to march on 
Susa, Map and description of the countries between Sardis and 
Susa. The Royal Road. 

The project of marching on Susaand conquering Asia isan anachron- 
ism (cf. Cleomenes, Appendix XVII, § 3). Canit have come from the 
phil-Hellenic deserter Zopyrus? (cf. ili, 160 n. and J. H. S, xxvii. 37). 
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és AaxeSaipévior. The story of the exhibition of the map and of 
the private interview with Cleomenes may perhaps come indirectly 
from Gorgo herself, since H. seems specially well informed about 
her: but the speech of Aristagoras is in the main a lively version 
of the official Persian itinerary (cf. 52). 

xaAxeov mivaka. The oldest Greek map, that of Anaximander of 
Miletus, marks an epoch in Greek geography (H. Berger, i. 1 f. ; 
Bunbury, i. 122, 145). Hecataeus is said to have made great 
improvements in this map, but it would rather seem that he merely 
corrected Anaximander’s errors in his mepiddos yjs, if indeed that 
work be his (cf. Introd. § 20). Cf. Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. p. 7) tov 
perv (‘AvagipavSpov) éxdodva mpSrov yeaypadtxdy mivaka, Tov d¢ ‘Exaratoy 
karaXwrelv ypdppa, mioTovpevoy exeivov eivat €k THs AAAs avTov ypahys : 
and Agathemerus i. 1 (Avafipavdpos) mparos érddunoe Thy oikouperny 
ev mivaxt ypdyyar ped’ dv “Exaraios 6 Mudjotos avnp mohumavis Sinxpi- 
Booey Sore OavpacOjvat +> mpaypa. Doubtless this map exhibited 
that great scheme of Ionian geography rather unjustly ridiculed by 
Herodotus (iv. 36). For an ingenious reconstruction of such maps 
cf. Myres, R. G. S. Journal, viil. (1896) 605 f. 

Som mpoforate, For Lacedaemonian mpooracia cf. i. 69 n. 

For the appeal to kinship and a common faith cf. ix. 90. 2, and 
especially vili. 144n. 

Compared with the Dorian hoplite, with his brazen helmet, cuirass 
and greaves, and great shield, his sword and 8 ft. spear, the Persians 
might fairly be called light-armed bowmen (cf. Aesch. Pers. 239, 
40, and ix. 62), even if some had coats of mail (viii. 113, ix. 22). 

For Persian arms and the xvpBacin cf. vii. 61 n. 

moAvapyvpotarov: rich, not in silver but in money, a sense common 
in compounds, though rare for dpyupos itself (cf. 11. 121 a). Both 
Croesus (i. 69 ; vi. 125) and Pythius (vii. 28) were rich in go/d, since 
the Pactolus brought down gold-dust from Mount Tmolus (i. 93. I ; 
v. 101). The mines there and on Mount Sipylus furnished electrum 
also (cf. i. 50-52 n.). 

mokumpoBatatator: cf. Strab. 568, 578; Arist. Av. 493; and now 
Angora wool. 

moAvkaprétarov: especially in vines. Cf. Il. ili, 184 Spvyinv 
elondvOoy dpmreAdecoar. 

__For Cappadocians cf, i. 72 n. ; vii. 72, and for the Cilician tribute 
iii, 90. 3. 

For Matieni cf. 52. 5; i. 72n., 189. 1, and for Cissia lil. 91. 43 vi. 
119. 

7a Yotoa tadta: not deictic, like 7de tévde, &c., but = exetva, 
‘well known to you’. Apparently towns were not marked on the 
map; cf. § 1. 

Though Xenophon (cf. Anab. iii. 5.15; Cyrop. viii. 6, 22) makes 
the Persian king reside in Susa only three months in spring, and at 
Ecbatana two in summer, leaving seven winter months for Babylon, 
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Jew (cf. Nehem.i.1 ; Estheri. 23 Dan. viii. 2) and Greek (cf. iii. 70; 
Aesch. Persae fass., Ctesias) alike rightly regarded Susa as the 
capital and chief palace of the Great King. There Darius built 
a palace, restored after a fire by Artaxerxes Mnemon, which resem- 
bles that of Xerxes at Persepolis (cf. Dieulafoy, Acropole de la 
Suse, L’art antique de la Perse; Perrot et Chipiez, vol. v, Néldeke, 
Persepolis). Susa was also the principal treasury (Strab. 735, 
cf. 731; Arr. An. iii. 16), though there was also great treasure at 
Persepolis (Diod. xvii. 71; Strab. 730), and a smaller amount at 
Pasargadae (Arr. iii. 18) and Ecbatana (Arr. iii. 19). 

8  dvaBdédAdcoGar, ‘ought you not to put off?’ (Abbott) (cf. § 9 ad init. ; 
vi. 86 8. 2 ad fin. ; ix. 8 ad init.), rather than (Stein, L. & S.) ‘ought 
you ‘ risk ?’ (cf. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 1028 and dvappurréorres, vii. 
gona)? 

For Messenians cf. iii. 47 ; for Arcadians, i. 66f. ; for Argives, §. 
82; vi. 76f. ‘ 

3. Cleomenes had called on the Ephors to expel Maeandrius 
(iii. 148); here he apparently dismisses Aristagoras on his own 
authority ; but cf. Appendix XVII, § 2. 

I tketyptnv: suppliants, who were inviolable and secure of a hearing, 
bore branches of olive wreathed with wool (cf. vii. 141. 1), as in the 
opening scenes of the Iliad and the Oedipus Rex. 

2 Cleomenes seems less proof against corruption than fifteen years 
before (iii. 148), but Gorgo’s precocious cleverness has its counter: 
part in her later wisdom (vii. 239). 

3  émt wAéov: in greater detail (cf. ii. 171. 1), such as is given in th 
next chapters. 

52 The description of this ‘Royal road’ may come directly, like 
the map of Aristagoras, from some Ionian geographer, but the 
distances, in parasangs and stages (cf. Xen. Anab. i. 2f.; Ctesias, 
Pers. § 64, p. 80), must be derived from some official Persian document. 
Roads of this kind united all the provinces of the empire with 
its centre Susa. Their importance was rather military and political 
than commercial, hence they were guarded at important points by 
forts and garrisons (§§ 2, 3; cf. 35.3n.), and studded at intervals of 
a day’s caravan journey (i.e. three to five parasangs), not only with 
khans or caravanserais (karaywyai, §§ 3, 6) but also with royal post 
stations (cra@yol, cf. dyyapor, vill. 98). For the Great Khan’s roads 
with ‘sjambs’, i.e. Horse-post houses or stations on them at 
every twenty-five to thirty miles, cf. M. Polo, Bk. II, ch. 26; i. 433 f. 
The general descriptions of such roads by Ctesias (loc. cé¢.) and 
Amyntas (Athen. 529e) are lost ; Xenophon (Anab. i, ch. 2 and 
4) gives details about one, which, unlike that of Herodotus, kept 
south of the great salt-desert (cf. § In., ch. 54 n.). But the Royal 
road here from Sardis to Susa is far older than the Persian empire. 
Its immense détour to the north between Sardis and the Euphrates, 
and the fact that Sinope not Amisos was in early times the terminus 
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of the caravan-route from the East to the Euxine, point unmistak- 
ably (Ramsay, A.M. §§ 2, 3) to_the existence of a great capital 
at Pteria [Boghaz-Keui ; cf. 1. 76n. and for recent discoveries there 
E. Meyer, i, §§ 474, 478f.; Hogarth, lonia and the East, ch. 4]. 
To connect this Hittite capital in Cappadocia with Sardis and the 
Aegean on the one hand, and with Assyria and Babylon_on the 
other, was the original purpose of the roads which later formed the 
‘ Royal road”. (See note, p. 415.) x isae 

1 From™Sardis to the Halys, through Lydia and Phrygia, is 
reckoned at 94} paras. = 2,835 stades. This distance agrees 
fairly with the route sketched by Ramsay (of. cz¢.), amplifying and 
improving on Kiepert (Monatsb. Berl. Akad, 1857). The way would 
be by Satala to Akmonia, or to Keramon Agora. Then to avoid 
the salt-desert, which spreads over the centre of the peninsula 
(cf. § 1 td olkeopévns re 7) 65ds daca Kal dopadéos), the road curved 
northward by the city of Midas, Pessinus, and Gordium to 
Ancyra (cf. J. H. S. xix, p.50 and map) and the bridge over the Halys. 

2 6*AXvs. The gates and guardhouse at the crossing of the Halys 
may be held to imply the bridge (mentioned in i. 75. 3), especially as 
H. here writes S.exmepay, not diaropbpedoa as in § 4. The Halys is 
fordable in summer at Tchikin Agal and Eccobriga, but communi- 
cations are cut by floods in winter (Ramsay, A.M. 256n.), so 
a bridge would be necessary if the route was to be in constant use. 
Herodotus had no accurate information about the Halys apart 
from the Royal road, and clearly did not know that if the road 
(as he rightly states) crossed the Halys once between Ancyra and 
Pteria, it must of necessity do so again on its way to the Euphrates, 
either between Pteria and Caesarea Mazaca, or, on Kiepert’s 
hypothesis (v. z.), at Sebasteia (Siwas). 

The distance along the Royal road between the Halys and the 
Euphrates is reckoned at 104 + 15% parasangs = 3,585 stades, 
which is far too great for anything like a direct road from the 
bridge on the Halys to Melitene (Malatia) or Samosata (Samsat). 
Kiepert therefore rightly argued that the road must have made 
a considerable circuit,but he seems to be wrong in declaring that his 
détour must have been to the North and in taking the road round 
from Tavium by Zela and Comana Pontica to Sebasteia, to meet 
a route from Sinope. To touch Cilicia the road must have curved 
southward and then run eastward along the Melas (Tokma Su) to 
Melitene. 

Si~ds mUAas. The geography of Herodotus is reduced to hopeless 
confusion if these be identified with the well-known Cilician gates 
(Xen. An. i, 2. 21) between Tyana and Tarsus. Ramsay (C. B. I. 
xivn.) and Anderson (cf. zzf.) hold Herodotus guilty of this con- 
fusion. But his Cilicia extended north of Taurus (iii. gon.), and his 
gates should be placed further east. 

3 To meet the difficulty that the road passes for three days’ 
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journey through Cilicia, Hogarth (Macan, ii. 299f.) ingeniously 
suggested that the road did not cross the Euphrates at Tomisa 
(Isoli), but turned south by Kiakhta to the crossing at Samosata. 
He points out that the distance from the spine of Taurus to the 
Euphrates is three days’ journey, that monuments of all ages 
abound along this route, and that Samosata was early of impor- 
tance. He also appeals to Artemidorus’ account (Strab. 663) of the 
kowy 006s from the east as corresponding to the Royal road here. 
J. G. Anderson (J. H.S. xvii. 41) disputes this correspondence, and 
argues forcibly that the hilly district north of Mount Masius is far 
more suitable for a great road than the desert to the south of it, 
through which a road crossing at Samosata must pass. Further, the 
56% parasangs assigned to Armenia correspond to the real distance 
from Tomisa on the Euphrates to the junction of the two streams 
forming the Tigris (Kiepert), while no geographer includes the 
desert south of Mount Masius in Armenia. 

The insertion of some such words as those proposed by de la 
Barre (1. 25) kal rptdkoyra . . . €xaroy is requisite to make the totals, 
given by Herodotus himself (ch. 53), 111 stations and 450 para- 
sangs, square with the items, which otherwise only amount to 
81 stations and 313 parasangs, and to remove the anomaly that in 
the case of the Matieni alone the number of parasangs is omitted. 
Further, with the correction the number of parasangs from the 
southern border of Armenia to Susa (1793) agrees with the real 
distance from the passage of the Tigris, which is as the crow flies 
about 165 parasangs. ‘The difference is little enough to allow for 
crossing two ranges of mountains, the Carduchian on the upper 
Tigris, andthe pass between the valley of the Gyndes (Diyala) and 
that of the Choaspes (Kerkha), But the correction of this corrupt 
passage can hardly stop here. Stein urges the transposition of the 
words (ll. 25-7) ex d¢ ravrns [ris Appevins]. . . réooepes with de la 
Barre’s addition (v. sug.) tol. 18, after avroiot, on the ground that the 
four rivers—the Tigris, the two Zabs, and the Gyndes, must be placed 
in Matiene and not in Armenia, since otherwise Herodotus is not 
only flagrantly wrong in his geography but also inconsistent with 
himself (cf. § 4, i. 189, 202). If so, ris ’Appevins is a gloss added 
when ék dé tavrns got severed from its original context. On this 
supposition Matiene here (Meyer, iii, § 89 n.) includes the greater part 
of the land usually known as Assyria, but called by Xenophon, 
Media (Anab. ii. 4. 27; iii. 4. 7, 5. 14). For the various senses 
of Matiene cf. i. 72 n., and for a more violent reconstruction of the 
text here, an ingenious but unconvincing article by H. Westberg, 
Klio, vi. 259 f. ‘ 

T'évqs is in the nominative because odvopa éyer = dvopagerat 5 cf. iv. 
56; vi. 103. 4 ad fim. For the story of Cyrus and the river cf. i. 189. 

The parasang in Xenophon, as here, measures 30 stades or 
four Roman miles, thus corresponding to the modern Persian ‘ far- 
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sang’ = 3} to 4 English miles. Other writers estimated it at 4o or 
60 stades (Strabo 518), and Agathias (A. D. 570) as low as 21 stades. 
Mepvévia: cf. ii, 106 n. 
én’ fpépy exdory. In ch. 54. 2 only three days are allowed for the 
540 stades from Ephesus to Sardis; and in iv. Io1, 200 stades = 
25 Roman miles is taken as a day’s journey, but the Royal road 
is through hilly country, and the 150 stades (20 miles) may be in- 
tended as a day’s march for an army. 

54 1 Ephesus was at this timethe natural starting-point for a journey 
to Upper Asia (ch. 100, viii. 103). The trade-route of later days 
(Strab. 663) went by the easier valleys of the Maeander and Lycus 
to Apameia-Celaenae, and so south of the central desert, but 
to reach Sardis and the Royal road from Ephesus Mount Tmolus 
must be crossed. In the days of the Lydian power probably the 
road from Sardis to the coast had led down the Hermus to Smyrna 
and Phocaea. 

2 is ‘EAAnvcijs : the Aegean ; cf. vii. 28.2, and rijs "Imver (ch. 50. 1). 

tpiot: cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 11”"Edecov 7 améxet amd Sdpdewy tprav 

npepav Oddy. The addition of small details to make an unnecessary 
correction is characteristic of Herodotus. 


55-96 Digression on Greek history after the death of Pisistratus. 


a. 55-61. The dream and assassination of Hipparchus, with 
digression on the Gephyraeans and the derivation of the Greek 
alphabet from Phoenicians tn Boeotia. 

55 For the history of Pisistratus’ tyranny cf. i. 59-64; Ath. Pol. 
14f. ; and Appendix XVI, §§ 5-8. This digression on the libera- 
tion of Athens from the sway of the Pisistratidae, incidentally 
helps to explain why the suit of Aristagoras, rejected at Sparta, was 
granted at Athens. 

‘Inniew tod tupdvvov. These words seem intended as a protest 
against two popular errors (cf. vi. 123): (1) that Harmodius and 
Aristogiton freed Athens from tyranny, (2) that Hipparchus was 
the eldest son of Pisistratus and his successor in the tyranny. 
Both are implied in the famous song (Athen. 695 a) "Ev puprov 
Krad 7d Ethos Popnow “Qomep “Appddios kx’ Apirtoyeiray, “Ore roy rUpay- 
vov Kravetny "loovduous rt ’AOnvas emoinodrny: both are vigorously 
attacked by Thucydides (i. 20; vi. 53f.). That the former error 
was prevalent soon after the fall of the tyranny is further shown by 
the statues of the tyrannicides (Harrison, Athens, 77 f.; E. Gardner, 
G.S. 182f.; Collignon, S. G. i. 367 f.). 

érea téooepa : not four whole years. Cf. Thuc. vi. 59 rupavvetvoas 
érn tpla Inmias ert’ A@nvaiwy kal mavdels €v TH rerdpro, Ath. Pol. 19 
éret TeTapT@ padtora... e&emeoe. Hipparchus was slain at the end 
of the first Attic month (Hekatombaion ; cf. ch. 56), i.e. August 
514B.C. Hippias then reigned till the year 511-510B. C. (cf. i. 62 n.). 

paAAov 7 mpd tod. So also Thucydides vi. 59 rois 0 ’A@nvaios 
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Xaer@repa pera rodro 7 ruparyis xaréorn, Ath. Pol. 19 perd 8é radra 
avveBawev todX@ tpaxurépay ecivar iv Tupavvida. For the abiding 
memory of Hippias’ tyranny at Athens cf. Aristoph. Wasps 502, 
Lysist. 618, 1151 f. 

TIava@nvaiwy, ‘the night before the Panathenaea’. For the 
genitive cf. vi. 46. 1. The great Panathenaea were celebrated 
every fourth year, in the third year of the Olympiad, probably 
24-28 Hekatombaion. The chief day, here called the Pan- 
athenaea, was the 28th, on which the robe (mém\os) of Athena 
was brought in procession to the Acropolis, a scene familiar to 
us from the great Parthenon frieze. On the whole festival cf. 
A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen (p. 41 f.), and on Pisistratus’ 
encouragement of such national festivals cf. Appendix XVI, § 7. 

aivicceoOar trade +a éwea, ‘spake these riddling words’. Cf. 
Soph. Aj. 1158. The words remain obscure even after their ful- 
filment, but apparently Hipparchus is encouraged to bear his fate 
with fortitude, sure that his murderers shall pay the penalty for 
their evil deed. The oracle would have additional point if H. like 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 17) held Thessalus (Hegesistratus, cf. ch. 94) 
responsible for the insult which excited the wrath of Harmodius and 
led to the conspiracy, as in that case Hipparchus would be an 
innocent victim. For the friendship of the Pisistratidae with sooth- 
sayers cf. vil. 6.3n. and Appendix XVI,$7. H.’s insistence on 
the reality of the dream (ch. 55) and on its communication to 
the soothsayers shows that the story had been doubted. 

dmemdépevos: probably ‘dismissing from his thoughts’ (Stein, 
Abbott) rather than=averrunco, ‘averting by sacrifice’ (L. and S.). 

émeptre tiv topmyv. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 18), while differing on 
most points from Thucydides (i. 20, vi. 57 f.), agrees that Hippar- 
chus, when he was slain, was marshalling the procession near the 
Leocorion, a monument in the inner Ceramicus. 

Tepvupator. H. rejects the family tradition in favour of a fanciful 
conjecture resting on the hypothesis that the Gephyraeans were 
Cadmeians, and Cadmus a Phoenician immigrant. Perhaps he 
connected Gephyra, the other name for Tanagra (cf. Strabo 404, 
Steph. Byz.), with Gephyrae in Syria, and was thus led to derive 
the Gephyraeans from Phoenicia (Petersen, de hist. gent. Attic. 
p. 6f.), or he may have misinterpreted the name of Phoenix, the 
tutor of Achilles, who dwelt at Eleon (ch. 43n.) near Tanagra, 
and thus have imagined a connexion between the men of Tanagra 
and Cadmus ‘the Phoenician’ (Toepffer, Attic Geneal. 293 f.). 
In any case the name I'e@upaioe seems to be derived from yédupa, 
a bridge or dyke, as pontifex from fons; and even if Cadmeian 
Thebes bea Phoenician settlement (cf. iv. 147. 4 n.), there is no reason 
to connect the Gephyraeans of Tanagra with Thebes. Their own 
tradition that they came from Euboea is far more probable. 

In the traditional chronology the invasion of the Epigoni (cf. 
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ch. 61. 2n.) and the expulsion of the Cadmeians takes place 
within a generation of the Trojan war, while the immigration of 
the Boeotians is sixty years after it (Thuc. i. 12). 

AQnvéwv : here the whole land of Attica. Cf.61.2, 76 ad (jin., vill. 
50. 2, ix. 17. §; Hom. Od. iii. 278; Soph. Oed. Col. 24; Eur. 
Heraclid. 839. Apparently the Gephyraei settled near Aphidna 
(Plut. Mor. 628 D). 

épyerOar. No doubt the privileges from which the Gephyraeans 
were debarred were religious. By this Arnold (on Thuc. vi. 56) 
would explain the exclusion of the sister of Harmodius from the 
Panathenaic procession, but Grote (iv. 59) replies that were this 
the explanation, Thucydides would surely have alluded to it. 

5° I ypdppara. H.’s theory that the Greek alphabet, as he knew it, 
was of Phoenician origin is borne out by comparing the forms, 
names, and order of the early Greek and Phoenician letters 
(Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, § 4f.). It contrasts favourably with 
the ascription of the invention to mythical heroes, such as 
Palamedes (Stesichorus), Prometheus (Aesch. P. V. 460 f.), Musaeus, 
Orpheus, or Linus. Of course H. knew nothing of the primitive 
Cretan and Mycenaean scripts (A. J. Evans, J. H.'S. xiv; xvii, 
and Scripta Minoa), which being earlier must probably have 
contributed to the formation of the Phoenician alphabet. His 
connexion of the earliest Greek alphabet with Cadmus and 
Boeotia is simply a part of his theory of Phoenician settlement, 
as is the hypothesis that it spread first among lonians. H. has 
not the learning to distinguish the alphabets of Eastern and of 
Western Hellas, or to recognize that the Ionic alphabet in its 
final form is a late development of the former. 

puOpdv = oxjua, shape. Cf. Ar. Metaph. i. 4. 985 b pududs cyjud 
€orw—buapéper yap rd pev A rod Noxnuart. So below, petappvOuicavres, 
‘changing the shape’. 

H. seems unaware of the three most important modifications : 

(1) The utilization of some Phoenician consonants, aleph, he, 
yod, ayin, to represent the vowels a, e, zt, 0, with the subsequent 
addition of , é, and 0 (Roberts, § s). 

(2) The evolution of double letters, the three new ones being 
Dh, ch, ps (Roberts, §§ 9, 11). 

(3) The disappearance of certain unnecessary sibilants (Roberts, 
§ 6). H. does, however, record the survival of San alongside 
of Sigma (cf. i. 139 n.). 

Clearly his interest is more in the form than in the sound of 
the letters. Yet though he records (ii. 36. 4.n.) that Egyptian 
writing went from right to left, he is clearly unaware that the 
same is true of the Phoenician, and of the earliest Greek in- 
scriptions (Roberts, § 4, No. 1), nor does he notice the tran- 
sitional Bovorpodyddy style (cf. Paus. v. 17. 6; Roberts, No. 42. 
133\ty)s 
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, harioav...kerhijo8ar, ‘gavethem thename.’ Cf. ch. 68 ad fin. 
erovupiny movevpevor kexknoOa, Pind, Ol. vi. 56. 

Powikyua. Not an adjective but a substantive in Ionic=‘ letters’; 
cf. Inscription of Teos, circ. 470 B.C. (Hicks, 23, § 6) és dv... 4 
Powiknia exxde. H. justly uses the name as an argument for his 
view of the origin of letters, just as he makes the survival of the name 
d.h0€pa for ‘book’, in conjunction with the continued employment 
of skins as writing material among the barbarians, a proof of their 
early use among the Ionians. 

BUBAwy. Byblus or papyrus, made from the marsh-plant Byblus 
(cf. ii. 92, 5 n.), had been in use in Egypt from the earliest times 
(circ. 3500 B.C.). It cannot have been introduced into Greece till 
the opening of Egypt to foreigners by Psammetichus (ii. 154 n.) circ. 
650 B.C., but was clearly in common use in the days of H., and was 
employed for keeping accounts when the Erechtheum was being 
rebuilt 407 B.C.; cf. Maunde Thompson, Palaeography, ch. ‘iii; 
Kenyon, Papyri, ch. ii. It continued to be in ordinary use through- 
out classical times, and was grown and used in Sicily as late as 
300) A.D... ! 

8b9épar: leather rolls were used by the Egyptians occasionally, 
by the Jews, and by the Persians. Diodorus (ii. 32) mentions Baowu- 
kat O.pOépar followed by Ctesias. The manufacture of parchment 
or vellum is a later improvement ascribed by Varro (Plin. N. H. xiii. 
68) to Eumenes II of Pergamum (197-158 B.C.). No doubt Perga- 
mum was the centre of the trade, but parchment superseded papyrus 
very slowly, its use for books is mainly late Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval. 


59 Kadpio ypdppara. Herodotus assumes that the inscriptions are 


60 


authentic, and thus carries back the writing to the days of Laius and 
Oedipus. But from their form and style they can hardly be earlier 
than the seventh century B.C. (Hicks, p. 2). 

év to ip@: cf.i. 52n. 

Amphitryon, the human father of Heracles (ii. 44), was son of 
Alcaeus, king of Tiryns. The Teleboae or Taphii, a tribe from 
Acarnania, attacked Mycenae in the reign of Electryon, father of 
Alcmene and uncle of Amphitryon. Amphitryon later accidentally 
killed his uncle and fled with Alcmene to Thebes to be purified. 
But before she would marry him she exacted a promise that he 
would take vengeance on the Teleboae. Hence éay must be 
emended to é\oy or something similar. 

Laius was brother-in-law of Creon who purified Amphitryon. 

For the importance of the genealogy of the house of Laius in 
Herodotean chronology, and for the fixing of chronology by synchro- 
nisms such as the voyage of the Argonauts and the Theban and 
Trojan wars, cf. E. Meyer, Forsch. i. 157 f.; App. XIV. 2. 

Scaeus helped his father Hippocoon to drive Tyndareus from 
Lacedaemon, and was afterwards slain there, with his father and 
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brothers, by Heracles. He had therefore no connexion with 
Thebes, and is unlikely to have dedicated a tripod there as H. 
sees. 

tetv: Doric and Epic for cof. The abrupt change to the second 
person is peculiar.’ On extant inscriptions the god’s name is in the 
vocative, not the dative, e. g. I.G. A. 402, Roberts No. 15 ”Apreue 
coi tdS’ dyadpa Teheorodi[kn avéOnxer] &c., and I. G.A. 412, Roberts 
No. 7 Hat Atds, ’Expavrm Sdéfa 765° dpevpées ayadpa, | col yap 
emevxdpevos ToT erédeaoe ypdpar. 

dddos. Pausanias (vi. 13. 5; cf. Frazer) saw at Olympia the 
statue of a victor in the boys’ boxing, Scaeus from Samos, but its 
date seems to be circ. 350 B.C. 

The chiefs of the Encheleis in southern Illyria (ix. 43. In.) 
claimed descent from Cadmus (Strabo 326). So tradition alleged that 
Cadmus and Harmonia in their old age had wandered from Thebes 
and reigned in Illyria, where their tombs were to be seen. Hence 
the legend made the Cadmeians, when expelled from Thebes by the 
Epigoni (im ’Apyetov), go likewise to the North-West under Laoda- 
mas, driving the Dorians out of Hestiaeotis on their way (i. 56. 3n.), 
and find a new home with their kin in Illyria (Apollodor. iii. 5. 4) ; 
but cf. i. 146. 1. 

kexoptopéva. HH. is right in thinking such cults, distinct in ritual 
and meaning, point to a difference of race and origin. 

“Axauins: cf. Ar. Ach. 709 ot&’ ay adriy rip "Ayaiay padias 
nvéoxero. The popular derivation of this title (from axos) makes 
Demeter a mater dolorosa sorrowing for her daughter’s loss. Pre- 
sumably this worship existed at Aphidnae (cf. sz#.), but it certainly 
also was known at Thespiae in Boeotia, M.A. I. iv. 191, Plut. Isis 
69. Plutarch compares it with that of Demeter Thesmophoros, 
both being clearly of a secret character (3pya), that is, mysteries 
(is She A te WAG 
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62-5 The expulsion of the Pisistratids from Athens by the Spartans. 
flippias retires to Sigeum. 


62 1 dv... ¢ovées. In these words Herodotus attempts to justify his 
digression. 

2 _yévos...’A@nvaior. Herodotus seems to have regarded the Alcmaeo- 
nids as of true Attic descent (cf. vi. 125 ra avéxaéey), neither Ionian 
i 66. 2, 69. 1) nor, like the Pisistratidae, immigrants from Pylos 

ch. 65. 3n.). Pausanias (ii. 18. 8, 9), on the other hand, derives 
them along with the royal house of Melanthus (Medontidae), the 
Paeonidae, and perhaps the Pisistratidae, from Neleus, king of 
Pylos. Thus the Alcmaeonidae would be connected with the royal 
house (a tradition perhaps borne out by the occurrence of the names 
Alcmaeon and Megacles in the list of life-archons) and with the 
Pisistratidae, as alleged by Isocrates (mepi Cev-yous, 25). It has been 
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ingeniously suggested by Toepffer (Att. Gen. 225 f.), that the Mes- 
senian origin of the royal and noble houses may be’a fiction intended 
to support the claim of Athens to be the mother-city of the Ionian 
colonies, since the great families of Ionia (e.g. the royal house at 
Miletus) professed to be descended from Neleus of Pylos; but cf. 
i 47 0. 

hevyovtes : exudes (cf. i.64 ad fin.), with acc. ii. 152. 1, vi. 103. I, 
123. I, elsewhere with to tivds. 

Aeuptdprov: identified by Milchéfer with an ancient fort on a spur 
of Mount Parnes (Karagoufolesa), 24 miles north of Menidi, the 
cemetery of Acharnae (Frazer, Paus. v. p. 526). Paeonia (more 
properly Paeonidae) must have been at the foot of the mountain. 
There is therefore no need to alter the text to tmép [dpyndos (cf. 
Ath. Pol. 19) as the fort would be above Paeonidae as well as upo te 
Parnes, An interesting skolion (Ath. Pol. 2. ¢., Athen. xv. p. 695) aiat 
Aewpvdptoy mpod@aéraipoy krd. records this defeat of the Alcmaeonids. 

map “Apdietvdvev. The Amphictyonic council controlled tte 
finance and undertook the care of the temple at Delphi. When th 
temple was burnt down in 548 B. c. (Chron. cf. i. 50) the estimate for 
rebuilding it was 300 talents and subscriptions were solicited from 
all parts of Greece, and even from Amasis of Egypt (ii. 180n.). [For 
a similar national subscription to rebuild the temple destroyed in 
the fourth century cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 4.2; Frazer, Paus. v. p. 634.] 
The collection, as might be expected, was a long business. It was 
going on before the death of Amasis (526 B.C.), but the Alcmaeo- 
nidae did not begin their contract till 514 B.c., after their defeat at 
Lipsydrium (Ath. Pol. 19), and in all probability did not complete 
the work till after their return to Athens (510 B.C.) (Philochorus, 
fr. 70; F. H.G. i. 3953 Schol. Pind. Pyth. vii. 9). Grote (iv. 48), 
however, and Wilamowitz-M6llendorff (Arist. i. 34 n.) think that the 
Alcmaeonid contract must have been earlier. 

3 Herodotus emphasizes the liberality of the Alcmaeonids. The 
Isocratean school and other later writers (cf. Isocr. de Perm. 232 ; 
Ath. Pol. 19; Philoch. fr. 70; Demosth. c. Meid. 144) allege that 
they got control of a large sum of money by undertaking the con- 
tract, and used it to effect the expulsion of the Pisistratids. In the 
case of a similar restoration at Delos (B.C. H. xiv. 389), half the 
sum agreed on was given to the contractors when the contract was 
signed, and four-tenths more when the work was half-done. It is 
therefore possible (as alleged by Philochorus, /.c., and argued by 
Wilamowitz, A.and A. i. 33 f.) that the Alcmaeonids misapplied the 
contract-money, and subsequently after their restoration made 
splendid amends by their magnificent rebuilding of the temple 
(Pind. Pyth. vii. 10). But the story is late and may well be inspired 
by envy and malice. The wealth of the Alcmaeonids seems to 
have depended largely on their connexion with the East (cf. vi. 125), 
not on landed estates, presumably now confiscated, in Attica. Their 
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reputation at Delphi makes the tale of embezzlement improbable, 
and supports the view taken by H. 

mwptvov... Iaplov. Parian marble is the best for statues, and 
far more splendid than tufa or limestone, of which most of the older 
Greek temples are built. The French excavators at Delphi have 
found near the east facade of the temple, buried under the Sacred 
Way, two sets of archaic pediment-sculptures, one made of marble, 
the other of tufa. So, too, the architectural fragments are partly of 
tufa, partly of Parian marble, so far supporting H.’s account. Cf. 
Frazer, Paus. v, pp. 631-2; B.C. H. xx. (641 f.); Bury, Hermathena, 
x, 207 1. 

’"Ayxipodvov... Sdxipov. Perhaps the fact that the expedition was 
sent by sea may account for the absence of the king, as apparently 
in the expedition to Samos (iii. 54f.), and certainly at Salamis, 
where Eurybiades commands (viii. 42. 2). 

The alleged bribery of the oracle is supported by other instances 
(cf. vi.66n.). It is, however, in this case denied by Plutarch (de 
Malign. Herod. ch. 23) and may be a fiction to cover a change in 
Spartan policy. For though the piety of the Spartans which made 
them slow to send troops to Marathon (vi. 106) and against 
Mardonius (ix. 7 f.) may have been genuine, it seems more likely 
that their motive in this case was political, viz. the friendship 
between the Pisistratids and Argos (i. 61; Ath. Pol. 19). Policy 
dictated the expulsion of the tyrants just as policy later counselled 
their restoration (ch. 91). 

cuppax(y., This alliance, along with many others (cf. Appen- 
dix XVI. 8), was made by Pisistratus. To compliment his allies 
he named one of his sons Thessalus (Thuc. i. 20, vi. 55; Ath. Pol. 17, 
ch. 94n.). Thessaly, however, proved a broken reed both to the 
tyrants and later (Thuc. i. 107) to the democracy of Athens. 

kowy yvOuy ... Baotdéa. The Thessalians in foreign affairs often 
acted in common (Thuc. i. 102, iv. 78), but it seems unlikely that 
there were real kings in Thessaly. The title is occasionally given 
to the chiefs of the leading families, e. g. the Aleuadae of Larissa 
(Pind. Pyth. x. 3; H. vii. 6.2, but not inix. 1.1, 58.1), and Orestes of 
Pharsalus (Thuc. i. 111), Here it seems to mean a general 
appointed to command the national army, the rayds, though that 
term is first explicitly used of Jason of Pherae (Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 8). 
In Thucydides (iv. 78) the Thessalians are said to be under a close 
family oligarchy (Svvacreia), but probably this refers to the home 
government of the various cities. In 431 B.C. the troops sent to 
the aid of Athens are under seven commanders appointed by the 
seven cities which sent them (Thuc. ii. 22). (See note, p. 415.) 

Kovatov. The only known Conium being in Phrygia (Plin. 
N. H. v. 32), and Cineas being certainly a Thessalian, Tovvaioy 
(cf. vil. 128. 1, 173. 4) should be read. 

*Adotrekfjor. The modern Ampelokipi (‘ vineyards’), some eleven 
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stadia from the gate along the Cephisian road, is held to be 
a perversion of this name. In that case the Cynosarges, a walled 
ré€pevos, which contained a shrine of Heracles (vi. 116) and a 
gymnasium for the vé6o: of citizens, must be north-east of Athens 
at the foot of Mount Lycabettus. The position assigned suits the 
narrative in vi. 115 f., since the Persians in the bay could see the 
victors of Marathon encamped on the hill, and so would naturally 
put about and sail away (Frazer, Paus. ii, p. 193 f.). Recently, 
however, Dr. Dorpfeld has argued that Alopece and Cynosarges 
must have lain south of the Ilissus towards Phalerum, near the 
church of S. Marina, and Sir C. Smith has excavated a building 
south of the Olympieum on the bank of the river, which, on rather 
slight grounds, he holds to be Cynosarges (Frazer, Paus. v. 493 f.). 
This would suit the present passage, as its natural meaning is that 
the Spartans were ridden down in the plain between Phalerum and 
Athens and driven back to their ships. Their fallen leader would 
probably be buried near the spot at which he fell ; hence, if Alopece 
be Ampelokipi, we have to suppose that the Spartans had marched 
past Athens, which is unlikely. 

amodétavres. This appointment of one king to command does not 
harmonize with the story told in ch. 74f., or with the royal 
prerogative alleged in vi. 56. It is, however, the regular practice 
later (cf. Xen. Hell. v. 2. 3, vi. 5. 10, &c.), and may well be older 
than the quarrel between Cleomenes and Demaratus (ch. 75). Cf. 
Appendix XVII, § 2. 

dorv: the lower city (cf. i. 14. 4, 176. 1), in contrast with the 
acropolis. The doubt whether the whole city was walled recurs in 
connexion with the campaigns of Marathon and Salamis. Here its 
easy capture may be explained by the existence of a party within it 
opposed to the tyrants. Apart from the inherent probability, the 
definite arguments for a prae-Themistoclean city-wall are strong. 

1. The plain meaning of Thucydides (i. 89. 93) is that the 
Athenians rebuilt the walls of the city, parts of which were standing 
(H. ix. 13. 2), though they enlarged the circuit. 

2. When Hipparchus was slain in the inner Ceramicus (ch. 56. 
2n.) his murderers entered through the gates (Thuc. vi. 57 cicw 
TOV TUAOY). , 

3. The gate of Hadrian professes to mark the limit of the city of 
Theseus : 

aid’ cic’ ’AOjvat Onoz€ws 7 mplv ods. 

Allthat can be conceded to Dérpfeld and Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff 
(Ph. U. i. 97 f.) is that the old wall may have been indefensible from 
lack of repairs, or in parts destroyed by the tyrants to make room 
for new buildings. 

qovs tupdvvouvs : the reigning house, as Baowées is used 
vii, 6. 2, &c. < ul 

TleAapywx@: so more correctly than Iehaoyixo. Thue. ii. 17; 
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C. 1. A. iv. 2.27b adfin.; Arist. Av. 832; Ath. Pol. 19. The alleged 
connexion with the Pelasgi seems to be a mistaken piece of 
erudition due to Hecataeus (cf. Appendix XV, § 5). The Pelasgic 
fortress apparently had nine gates [Cleidemus ap. Bekk. Anec. i. 419 
meptéBaddov O€ évvedrudov rd ehacyxdvy, and Polemo ap. Schol. to 
Soph. Oed. Col. 489 éxros rév évvéa rvd@y], not distributed round 
the circuit, but arranged within each other like the famous Hexa- 
pylon of Syracuse. It was clearly an important part of the defences 
of the Acropolis in 510 B.c. (Ath. Pol. 19; Marm. Parium 45), but 
was doubtless destroyed by the Persians in 4808B.c. Thereafter it 
was an open space at the north-west end of the Acropolis (Thuc. ii. 
17), close beneath the wall (Lucian, Piscator 47) and the cave of Pan 
(Lucian, Bis Accus. 8). It may have extended along the whole 
West front (Dérpfeld citing Lucian, Pisc. 42) from the Anaceum, 
shrine of Dioscuri north-west to the Asclepium south-west. On 
this and other disputed points cf. 'D’Ooge, The Acropolis of 
Athens, pp. 21-31 and 361-8. 

matSes TGv Hevovotparidéwv : so also Ath. Pol. 19, copying Hero- 
dotus. Thucydides (vi. 55) says that Hippias alone had children 
(by his wife Myrrhine). Similarly, whereas H. speaks of the 
Pisistratidae stirring up the Persian king against Athens (vi. 94. I, 
vii, 6. 2), Thucydides (vi. 59) names Hippias only. 

én’ otot, ‘on the terms asked by the Athenians’; cf. ch. 82. 3, vi. 
108. 5. 

Siyeov. Cf. ch. 94n.; Thuc. vi. 59. 

dptavres ... évea: i.e. thirty-six years of actual power, excluding 
the years of exile. 

For the chronology cf. i. 62 n. 

For the genealogies of the Attic kings and nobility cf. ch. 62. 2 n. 


66-9 The reforms of Cleisthenes at Athens with digression on the elder 
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Cleisthenes of Sicyon. 


*Ioayédpys Terodvipov. This Tisander cannot be identical with the 
father of Hippoclides (vi. 127. 4, 128. 2), who was undoubtedly 
a Philaid, since if so H. would know he was sprung from Ajax. 
Nor is the statement that Isagoras was ‘a friend of the tyrants’ 
(Ath. Pol. 20) of much weight, since clearly he was the leader of 
the aristocrats. 

ovyyevees = yevynrar: gentzles, members of the clan or race 

Avi Kapiw: cf.i.171.6n. Plutarch (de Mal. Her. 23) criticizes 
this suggestion severely, regarding such a descent as a stigma com- 
parable with the alleged Phoenician origin of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton (ch. 56, 57n.). Macan ingeniously connects Carian 
Zeus with ‘Caria’, the citadel of Megara, where Zeus was worshipped 
((Paushi407 6) Cio t.0171. Tm: : 

mepi Suvdpros: political power, i.e. election to the archonship 
(Ath, Pol. 13), which Isagoras held 508-507 B. Cc. (Marm. Par. 46). 
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éotaciacav. These parties recall, and to some extent represent, 
the old factions of the Shore and the Plain (i. 59). At the head of 
the former stood the Alcmaeonids, whose liberalism may have dated 
from Solon’s act of amnesty, which by permitting their return bound 
them to support his legislation. They had taken the lead in the 
expulsion of the tyrants (ch. 63), and the restoration of liberty. 
Opposed to them were the land-holding class, who hoped for an 
oligarchy, and the secret supporters of the exiled tyrants. 

Tov Sfpov mpocetaipi£erar. Probably (1) the poor Diacrii, who 
had been supporters of Pisistratus (i. 59. 3), and (2) immigrants 
excluded from the phratries and the four lonic tribes which remained 
the basis of Solon’s constitution. The statement jrrapevos dé rais 
€ratpeiats 6 KXevo Oevns (Ath.Pol.20.1) may have been suggested by H.’s 
phraseology, but the definite mention of political clubs would seem, like 
the term mpoordrns tov Sjpov (Ath. Pol. 20. 4), to be an anachronism. 

tetpadvAous édvtas “A@nvatous. Ancient tradition rightly made 
these four tribes not Attic/by) ‘Ionic’ (ch. 69.1; Eur. Ion 1575 f.), 
[whether they were Ronee by Athens from Miletus (Wilamowitz, 
A. and A. ii. 241), or, as is more probable, were characteristic of 
all purely Ionic states, since they are found in Delos (B.C.H. x. 
473, xiv. 418), in Teos (C. I. G. 3078, 3079), Cyzicus (C.1.G. 3657, 
3663-5), &c.], deriving them from the four sons of Ion. The view 
that they represent castes can hardly be maintained (Strabo 383 ; 
Plut. Sol. 23). Aty:copets might indeed mean the ‘ goat-herds ’ of 
rocky Diacria, and ’Apyadeis might = ’Epyadets (Plut. Sol. 23), and 
mean either husbandmen or handicraftsmen, though even these 
etymologies are uncertain. But TeAéovres, undoubtedly the true 
form (C. 1. G. 3078, 3664, 3665), remains a riddle. Some connect it 
with yeAay = splendere, and see in it a class of priests and nobles, 
while others, deriving it from yj, make them peasant proprietors. 
But the latter are elsewhere (Busolt,ii. 96), yewpdpor, yewpyol, dypotkor, 
and there is no trace of a priestly caste in Attica, while the nobles, 
Eupatrids, belonged to all four tribes. Again, the “OzAnres can hardly 
be the ‘ warriors’, as in that case they would not come last in order, 
while if they are turned into handicraftsmen, tool-makers, they 
overlap the ’Apyadeis. It may be better with Maas (Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1889, 803; 1890, 353n.), to connect the tribal names with half- 
forgotten deities, the Geleontes with Zeus Geleon (C.I.A. iii. 2), 
the “OrAnres with ‘Omddoptot, “OrAdopu0s being a title of Zeus in 
Arcadia, ‘Om\ocpia of Hera in Elis, while a tribe in Mantinea is 
‘Omhodpia; Aiytkopeis with Aiyis (Eur, Ion 1580), and ’Apyadets with 
“Apyos, the god of light. In any case, if the tribes ever had been 
castes or local divisions, no trace of the fact remained: they were 
in the time of Cleisthenes based on descent. Cf. Busolt, ii. 98 f. For 
the four Ionic tribes cf. Ramsay, Asianic Elements in Greek Civiliza- 
tion, pp. 243-66. k 

érépwv: not Ionic but indigenous Attic heroes, Pausan.i. 5, Pseud. 
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Dem. Epitaph. 27-31. The names were Erechtheis, Aegeis, 
Pandionis, Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, 
Aeantis, Antiochis. Ajax was doubtless chosen as the hero of 
Salamis (cf. viii. 64 ; Il. ii. 557-8), since 560 B. C. at any rate an Attic 
possession. The worship of the heroes gavea certain religious unity 
to the new tribes ; their statues stood together in the Agora at 
Athens. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. ch. 21) tells us that the Pythia selected 
the ten eponymous heroes of the tribes from a hundred names sub- 
mitted to her, a characteristic method of reconciling divine and 
human choice. 

1 ‘This he did in imitation of his grandfather.’ Cf. ix. 34. 1, and 
i. 176 ad fin. The resemblance between the two policies, on which 
H. again insists (ch. 69. 1), is less clear than the contrast. The 
historian’s distorted view shows how inadequate was his apprecia- 
tion of Cleisthenes’ political reforms. Introd. § 32. For their real 
significance cf. ch.69.1n. Cleisthenes of Sicyon reigned thirty- 
one years, circ. 600-570 B.C.; cf. vi. 126f. and Appendix XVI, § 2. 

"Apyeloiot. In legend Sicyon was a vassal-kingdom of the Pelopid 
monarchs of Argos: perhaps Dorian Argos attempted to reassert 
this old suzerainty, and was successfully resisted by Cleisthenes. 

‘Optpea rea. Even in the Iliad and Odyssey the constant use 
of ‘ Argives’ for Greeks, and the position of Agamemnon as over- 
lord of Sicyon, would be an offence to Cleisthenes, but it seems more 
probable that H. here, in spite of his doubt as to the authorship of 
the Epigoni (iv. 32, and cf. ii. 117), refers to the Thebais which 
began “Apyos dede, Oéa, rodvdiyiov, and to the Epigoni in which 
Adrastus must have played a great part. 

7a woAXd tévra, ‘almost throughout’ ; cf. i, 203. 1, ii. 35.25 

"Abpiorov. A., originally perhaps a local god, wasin the Epics son 
of Talaus the Argive; expelled from Argos, he took refuge with 
Polybus of Sicyon, married his daughter, and inherited his kingdom, 
He took a leading part in the expeditions against Thebes, and seems 
to have returned to Argos (Paus. ii. 6.6,&c.). There was a cult of 
the hero at Megara (Paus. i. 43. 1) as well as at Sicyon. 

exBadetv, To recover or to expel the corpse is to recover or expel 
the hero, Cf, the stories of the bones of Orestes (i. 68n.) and 
of Theseus (Plut. Theseus 36). 

2  Xevorfipa. Clearly intended to jingle with Bacweds (cf. 92) may 
be (1) = dvea AiOous dvatpodvta, Hesychius, cf. Cic. pro Dom. Sows 
percussor, lapidator, or (2) a mere stone-thrower or skirmisher, not 
worthy of the hoplite’s panoply, far less of a royal sceptre. If the 
Delphic god really gave this response to Cleisthenes, it was an 
ungrateful return to the man who had championed the cause of 
Delphi in the Sacred War (Paus. ii. 9. 6, x. 37. 6), and had joined in 
the re-institution of the Pythian festival, 582 B.C. (Paus. x. 7.6), and 
who may well have founded the treasury of the Sicyonians recently 
discovered at Delphi (Paus. x. 11 ; Frazer, v. 270, 628), Probably 
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the oracle is a product of later days, when Dorian Sparta was all 
powerful at Delphi and blackened the fame of anti-Dorian tyrants. 

éocav. Cf. the help lent by Thebes to Aegina against Athens 
(ch. 80, 81). 

3. Melanippus, a Theban hero (Aesch. S.c. Theb. 413), buried 
there outside the Proetid gate (Paus. ix. 18. 1), slew Tydeus and 
Mecisteus in fair fight before Thebes. 

4 dats: without male issue (ch, 48). Adrastus was his grandson 
or son-in-law. 

5  7a7d0ca: especially in the expeditions against Thebes. In the 
first he lost all his companions, escaping himself by a miracle ; in 
the second, only his son Aegialeus fell. Perhaps the story grew 
from the names Talaus (‘ wretched’) and Adrastus, ‘ the inevitable 
might of Fate. 

xopovs pev : for the omission of the article cf. ix. 88. 1; i. 194. 4; 
il. 402, &c. The worship of Dionysus was popular with the 
common people and favoured by the tyrants. Pisistratus founded 
the city Dionysia at Athens, or at least the dramatic performances. 
Periander of Corinth was the patron of Arion, the great maker of 
choric song (i. 23 n.). 

amédwxe (cf. veddidit) here means ‘assigned to D., to whom they 
of right belonged’. ‘There is no reason to think that at Sicyon the 
chorus had first been given to Dionysus, then transferred to Adrastus, 
and now restored to D., nor can this have been true of the sacrifice 
now assigned to Melanippus. Choruses would be appropriate to 
Adrastus, whether as originally a Chthonian deity (Welcker) or as 
a guardian hero. For the connexion of tragic.choruses-with-the 
worship of the dead cf. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, pp. 26-39; and 


for thé Change of ‘heroes’ Thue. v. If. 

The Orthagoridae belonged to the non-Dorian population, and no 
doubt in some way abased the power and pride of the Dorians in 
favour of their own tribe. Yet it is difficult to believe that such 
terms of contempt can have beer the official names of the Dorian 
tribes, maintained for sixty years after the death of Cleisthenes. 
Probably they were mere nicknames, which arose from some bitter 
jest of the tyrant (Bury, p. 156). The sixty years may be taken to 
end with the re-establishment of Dorian ascendancy, at the time 
when, led by Cleomenes, Sparta strove to enlarge her confederacy 
by the expulsion of the Pisistratidae (510 B.c.). At least we hear 
(Plut. de Mal Herod. ch. 22) of a Sicyonian tyrant Aeschines put 
down by the Spartans (cf. Appendix XVI, § ro). 

tous: the well-known Dorian tribes. 

Avpavéras: elsewhere always Avpaves. Steph, Byz. s.v. makes 
Dyman and Pamphylus sons of the Dorian king Aegimius, who 
adopted the Heracleid Hyllus. Of the real origin of the tribes 
nothing is certainly known (cf. Busolt, i. 530). 

Aiyvadéos. Doubtless a local name, the men of the shore (cf, vii. 
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94). Probably the name is older than Cleisthenes, and was now 
revived. The eponymous hero Aegialeus (cf. ck. 66) is no doubt 
derived from the name of the tribe. 

cal ovros trepiSav”Iwvas. H. seems to regard Cleisthenes as of 
old Attic, as opposed to Ionic descent (ch. 62. 2n.), and so likely to 
despise Ionians as his grandfather despised Dorians. But the 


‘motive is superficial and improbable. The Athenians still celebrated 


the Ionic festival, the Apaturia (i. 147), and retained the old tribes 
and phratries, at least for religious purposes. We also find Athens 
claiming kinship with the Ionians (ch. 97 ; ix. 106) as their mother 
city, and may attribute the contempt expressed for the Ionians, here 
and elsewhere, to later prejudice reflected in H. (cf. i. 143 n.). 

The true meaning of the reforms was very different, By breaking 
down the old tribal organization, Cleisthenes was enabled to 
strengthen the state by the admission of many new citizens (cf. Ath. 
Pol. 20 drodi8ods rH wANOer tTHv woderelavy, Ar. Pol. iii. 2. 1275 b 37 
Toddods yap epudérevoe E€vous Kai Sovovs peroikovs, and Ath. Pol. 
ch. 21), and to free it from the undue influence of the old families 
and clans. [Cf. Aristotle’s sagacious remarks (Pol. vi. 4. 18, 19, 
1319 b) on the necessity of breaking up old associations and forming 
new ones, when the franchise is extended.] By the wise choice of 
a natural local division, the deme, as the basis of his scheme, and 
the skilful distribution of the demes and trittyes among the ten 
tribes (Ath. Pol. ch. 21, zw. § 2), he provided against the crying 
danger of local factions, and also secured the permanence of his 
institutions. Lastly, by making Athens the one place where mem- 
bers of a tribe gathered together from their different trittyes for 
a common purpose, Cleisthenes elevated the city in the eyes of all its 
citizens, new and old. He thus completed the work, ascribed in legend 
to Theseus, but in reality left incomplete by Solon and Pisistratus, 
the unification (wvvorxiopos) of Attica. For Cleisthenes’ measures cf. 
Busolt (of, cé¢. 853 f.) and E. M. Walker in C. A. H. iv. 141-56. 

amwopévov may be middle (Kriiger), meaning ‘which had before reject- 
ed him’, or passive (Stein)‘ before despised by him’ (as an aristocrat). 

uAdpxous: properly, at Athens, the captains of the troop of horse 
furnished by each tribe at least as early as 411 B.C. (Ath. Pol. ch. 
30; cf. ch. 61), and probably in the time of Herodotus. But these 
officers seem to date from the re-organization of the cavalry in the 
days of the Athenian empire, since no large force of horsemen is 
likely in early days or possible at Marathon (vi. 112 n.). H., who 
in the next words applies the term @vAapxor to the four old @udvBa- 
avdeis, may be here using it loosely for the officials technically called 
émiedntat trav dudoy (C.1.A. ii. 554, 57-9, 564, 567 b), unless in- 
deed these officials too are of later date, and the strategi lie 
concealed under this strange name. 

Sécaxa = ‘in ten parts’ (cf. Hicks 81,1. 35) is an acceptable con- 
jecture (Busolt, ii. 405 n. 3), as it not only improves the construction 
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but frees the text from the unlikely statement that there were exactly 
one hundred demes. Such a round number is improbable since 

(1) The demes were not now first called into being (cf. rods dipous 
and i. 60. 4,62. I ; ix. 73. 2), but existed at least in the days of the 
tyrants (cf. i. 60, 62 nn.),as may be seen from Pisistratus’ xara dijpyous 
dixaorai (Ath. Pol. 16) and the Hermae set up by Hipparchus (Ps.- 
Plato, Hipp. 229 emuyeypamrar héyor 6 “Eppns dri év péo@ rod dareos 
kat Tov Onpov €aTykev). 

(2) The number of the demes in Polemo’s time (second century 
B.C.3 cf. Strabo 396) was 174, of which some 166 have been found 
on inscriptions : even in the fifth century there must have been more 
than one hundred. 

(3) The supposed support of the number one hundred derived 
from the ‘hundred heroes’ fails, since the hundred heroes are 
not the eponymi of the demes, but the indigenous worthies from 
among whom the Pythia chose the ten eponymi of the tribes (Ath. 
Pol. 21; Busolt, ii. 406). 

karévete. For the principle of this distribution, the prevention of 
ataots by combining different parts of Attica in one tribe, cf. Bury, 
p- 211. 23; Busolt, il. 418 f. For a list of demes Pauly-Wiss. v. 35; 
and for their distribution into tribes ib. ii. 2227. H., caring but 
little for constitutional history, is silent on the point. 


70-6 The attempts of Cleomenes to promote oligarchic reaction at 
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Athens foiled, first by the resistance of the Athenians and then by 
the refusal of the allies to follow him, with notes on the Cylonian 
adyos (71) and on Dorian invasions of Attica (76). 

H. clearly places the constitution of Cleisthenes before the second 
visit of Cleomenes, Aristotle (Ath. Pol..20) dates it to the archon- 
ship of Isagoras (508-7 B. C.), after Cleomenes’ second intervention. 
The new constitution could only take definite form after the final de- 
feat of Isagoras, yet the reformer must have previously won over the 
people to his side, and the Bovdyj which Cleomenes and Isagoras 
wish to dissolve, to whose aid the people rally, would seem pro- 
bably to be the new democratic council of 500. Aristotle is de- 
pendent on H. for purely historical matter, but may have taken his 
date for the reforms (Isagoras’ archonship) from an Atthis. Cf. 
Busolt, ii. 403. 

émAéywv, ‘describing them more exactly as the accursed.’ Cf. 
the similar demand of Sparta just before the Peloponnesian war for 
the banishment of Pericles, an Alcmaeonid by maternal descent 
(Thuc. i. 126). j 

Thucydides (i. 126) completes and corrects this account of 
Cylon’s coup d@’ état, which is clearly based on Alcmaeonid tradition. 
Plutarch (Solon 12) is in general agreement with Thucydides, but 
probably drew immediately from some Atthis. The chief points 
of difference are: 
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_(1) Cylon received aid from his tather-in-law, Theagenes of 
Megara. ; 

(2) Being encouraged by the Delphic oracle to make the attempt 
at the chief festival of Zeus, he, an Olympic victor, chose: the 
Olympic games, not the Attic Diasia. 

(3) He actually seized the Acropolis and was there besieged for 
some time by the Attic levies under the A7chons. 

(4) Cylon and his brother escaped, their followers were 
slaughtered. 

émi tupavvidt éképyoe, ‘set his cap ata tyranny.’ Cf, Arist. Vesp. 
1317 émi r@ xouas: for ext marking the end cf. i. 66. 1; and for 
pride in wearing the hair long cf. i. 82. 7, 8. 

16 &yaApa: probably the Athene Polias in the earlier Erechtheum. 
Giicha 72.03 ue é 

sovrous: presumably Cylon as well as his partisans, but cf. (4) 
Supra. 

ot mpuTavies TGV vavKpdpwv: vavxpaptewy (Stein, Abbott) would be 
an improvement. Naucraries were local districts whose presidents 
(vavxpapor) were responsible (Ath. Pol. 8.3; Pollux vili. 108; Bekk. 
Anec. i. 283) for levying money and contingents for the army and 
ships for the fleet (the name coming from vais and xpd, the root of 
kpaive, Busolt, ii. 191). The notion that Solon first instituted 48 
such naucraries (12 in each of the four Ionic tribes) is due to Photius’ 
misrepresentation of Ath. Pol. 8. 3, where their pre-existence is 
really implied. There is then no reason to doubt that the ‘presi- 
dents of the naucraries’ (prob. = vavxpapoc) were important officers, 
but the statement that they were the supreme power in the state 
(for éveuoy cf. i. 59. 63 v. 92 B 1) is directly contradicted by. 
Thucydides (i. 126), who rightly names the archons, in which he is 
followed by Plutarch, Sol. 12 MeyaxAns 6 dpxwy kal oi cuvapxorres. 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol.) rightly sees in the naucrari local officials 
(ch. 21), succeeded by the demarchs, while the archonship is the 
chief political office (ch. 13). The attempt of Harpocration to 
reconcile Herodotus and Thucydides by identifying archons and 
naucrari is a mere subterfuge contradicted by all other authorities ; 
nor is it likely that the archons were the presidents of the naucrari 
as has been suggested. The true explanation of the passage is that 
Herodotus, or his authority, is anxious to absolve the Alcmaeonid 
archon, Megacles, from the guilt of the sacrilege by throwing the 
blame on another board of magistrates. For his Alcmaeonid 
leanings cf. vi. 121, and Appendix XVIII, § 6. 

tmeyyvous TA Qavatrov. The agreement bound the suppliants to 
appear before a court of justice, but guaranteed them their lives, 
Cf. Plut. Sol. 12 rovs cvvepdras .. . emt dixn KatedOeiv. 

apo tis Ieacwrrpatov qAukins: a vague date, yet natural in 
Herodotus, since his continuous history of Athens begins with 
Pisistratus. Thucydides gives two notes of time, the Olympiad 
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(swp.) and the synchronism with Theagenes. Aristotle (Ath. Pol.) 
apparently placed Cylon before Draco, and Euseb. Chron. i. 198 
(cf. Paus. i, 28. 1) dates his victory in the foot-race at Olympia to 
640B.C. Hence, as he was apparently still young at the time of his 
rising (cf. riy éraipniny rev Hixtoréwv), Busolt (i. 670, ii. 206) and 
others prefer the date 632 B.C. 

avtés, ‘alone.’ But cf. Ath. Pol. 20. 3 tre€ehOdvros S€ rod KYet- 
aGévous per’ ddiyav. 

tmebéoye, ‘retired’ (vi. 74. 13 viii. 132. 2). He hoped by this to 
satisfy Cleomenes, 

éxiona. It is most unlikely that 700 families were implicated in 
the murder of the Cylonians, yet Aristotle follows H. verbally. 
Probably many newly enfranchised citizens were expelled at the 
same time, and thus completed the total of 700 households. 

av BovAny. Clearly to Herodotus the new Boule of five hundred, 
fifty from each tribe, which naturally championed democracy 
against this oligarchic reaction ; yet, if we follow the chronology of 
Aristotle (cf. ch. 70, 1 n.), it would be the Solonian council of four 
hundred. Were the three hundred partisans of Isagoras to form 
an oligarchic council, from which the magistrates would be taken? 
There had been a council of three hundred convened to try the 
‘Accursed’ (Plut. Sol. 12). 

Aaxedapédvio.. The Lacedaemonians were at times willing to 
save themselves, regardless of their allies (cf. Thuc. iii. 109): yet 
Isagoras (ch. 74. 1) escaped, and possibly his partisans, § 4 n. 

4 $qpn: the well-known (cf. ch. 35. 2; ix. 100, 101) omen, con- 
tained in the words wdAw yapec. 

76 GSutov tis M00: presumably the shrine of Athene Polias in 
the Erechtheum (viii. 41. 2, 51.2 n.); but there was also on the 
Acropolis, before the Persian war, the old Hecatompedon discovered 
by Dorpfeld (M.A.I. xi. 1886, p. 337), between the sites of the 
Parthenon and Erechtheum (Frazer, Paus. Appendix, Bk. I). 
D6rpfeld further holds that this temple was rebuilt after the Persian 
war and existed at least as a treasury in the days of H., but this 
seems improbable (cf. D’Ooge, The Acropolis, p. 41 f., 369-97). If 
neither this temple nor the Erechtheum, which was rebuilt late in 
the Peloponnesian war, were restored when H. was writing his 
vagueness in referring to ‘the temple’ is more natural. I 

4 tepein. The Eteobutadae supplied the priestess of Athena Polias, 
and the priest of Erechtheus (Aesch. Choeph. 572). 

Tas OUpas... dpetar, ‘ pass the folding doors,’ as often in Tragedy ; 
cf. Soph. Phil. 1262. With this attempt of Cleomenes we may com- 
pare his conduct at Argos, vi. 81, 82. _ 

Awptetov: probably for all non-Ionians, perhaps for all but the 
priests. Cf. Caes. B.C. iii. 105 ‘in occultis ac reconditis templi, quo 
praeter sacerdotes adire fas non est, quae Graeci adura appellant’ 
(of Pergamum). 
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’"Ayauss: as a Heracleid (vii. 204; viii. 131). For a discussion 
of the race of the Spartan kings cf. vi. 53 n. Cleomenes’ reply 
gains point when we remember that his half-brother was Dorieus 
ch. 41). 

fe ia f éddous, ktA. On the historian’s own showing Isagoras 
escaped (ch. 74.1). Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 20) says all were let go: 
rods per’ avtov mavtas apetoav UnoarévOovs. Aristophanes (Lysistrata 
272) describes, with humorous exaggeration of its glories, this 
expulsion of Cleomenes from Athens. 

KatéSyoav mv émt Oavatw (sc. déow): imprisoned them for 
execution. Cf. iii, 119. 2, and the parallel expression kekoopnpevoy 
thy emt Oavdre (i. 109. I). 

Tipyoteos : Pausanias (vi. 8. 6) ascribes to him two victories in the 
pancratium at Olympia, and three at Delphi, besides exploits in war. 

1 AOyvator...cuppayiqv. TheAthenians, presumably their assembly 
under its democratic leader, are the first to make advances to the 
Great_King, and to invite his intervention in Greece. Naturally 
they were anxious te preserve their newly won liberties and ‘their 
independéncé against the overwhelming power of the coalition 
arrayed by Sparta against them.—Yet-it.is .a-shock.to find that-the 
chief champion of Hellas against the Mede had first proposed an 
alliance with him. = = enon 

2 tives éovtes: a regular expression for the lordly contempt felt b 
Persian kings and princes for small and distant tribes and cities 
(GG Teh Se BEY, A, TOS a), 

dmexoptov, “put the matter to them in a nutshell.’ Cf. copupa 
Aoyor (Pind. Ol. vii. 68 ; Pyth. iii. 80). 

3 ml... Baddpevor, ‘on their own responsibility, at their own risk’ 
(iii, 71. 5, 155. 4; v. 106. 4; viii. 109. 1). Probably the envoys 
knew that Cleisthenes was ready to make submission, but were 
afterwards disavowed when their action raised a°storm at Athens. 
H.’s Athenian (? Alemaeonid) informants seem guilty here of at least 
suppressto veri. Cleisthenes henceforth disappears from history, pre- 
sumably because he fell into disgrace. He may even perhaps have 
been banished, though the late tradition.(Aelian, V.H.-xiii,24)-that 
he was the first man_ostracized..deserves.no..credit—(cf.-Ath,Pol. 
ch. 22). The leanings of the Alcmaeonidae to the East may be 
partly explained by the origin of their wealth (vi. 125), and Certainly 
throw light on their attitude in 490 B,C. (cf, Appendix XVIII, § 6). 

I €§ 76 ovAXeya. It seems impossible that the Spartans and allies 
should not have known that the expedition was directed against 
Attica, especially as the Boeotians seize Oenoe by a concerted 
plan, but they may well have been ignorant of the purpose of 
Cleomenes to restore tyranny at Athens. On the question whether 
the king had authority to order an expedition see Appendix XVII, 
§ 2, and vi. 56. 1. 

2 “Edcvoiva. Thescholiast on Ar. Lys. 273 gives fuller details ; rap 
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Se pera KXeopevous *EXevoiva xaracyxovrey (i.e. Isagoras and his 
fellow-exiles), A@nvaiou ras oikias katéoxawpay kal Tas ovoias eOnpevoay 
avtav 5é Oavatoy kareWnpicarro, &c. 

Oivén. There were two demes named Oenoe, one in the valley 
above the plain of Marathon, the other, here mentioned, on the 
borders of Boeotia, but on the Athenian side of Mount Cithaeron. 
It may be placed at Myoupoli (? Oivén wodis), where there is a small 
walled town with outlying forts near the Boeotian border (Thuc. ii. 
18), while the fortress commanding the road from Thebes to Athens 
and blocking the pass (Gyphto-Kastro) must be Eleutherae (cf. 
Frazer, ii. 518 f.; v.537f.). For Oenoe, Eleutherae, and other border 
forts cf. J. H. S. xlvi (1926), pp. 1-26. 

“Yovai was also near theroad from Athens to Plataea and Thebes, but 
was on the northern slope of Cithaeron, and was never an Attic deme. 
It was only Athenian in the sense that it was connected with Plataea 
(vi. 108.6), and thus in alliance with Athens. For its site cf. ix. 15. 3n. 

apdiBorty, ‘between two fires’; the attack on Eleusis and on 
the northern frontier. Thucydides (ii. 763; iv. 32, 36) uses auiBordos 
in this sense. 

75 1  Kopivdiov; this service is not cited by the Corinthian orator in 
Thue. i. 41. Probably Corinth was unwilling by injuring Athens to 
strengthen AeSina3—cf-ch. 92: Gre am ine 

ate arate ‘wheeled round’ (Stein) than ‘ changed 
their mind’ (L. and S.). 

2 éré0mvopos. The date of the law and of the hostility between 
Cleomenes and Demaratus is a little doubtful; cf. vi. 82. At any 
tate, henceforth custom forbade both kings to go forth together in 
command of the host. Indeed it was a little unusual for them both 
to be absent from Sparta. Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 3. lo 7 Ty Pretacioy 
modus... vouitovca ew dvros Aynownddtdos ovk ay e&eOciv em adtovs 
*"Aynoiraoy, ovd’ dy yevéoOar Sore dua apuporépovs tors Baorréas Lo 
Sraptns <ivat. But the object of the law was military, to prevent 
division of command, and it certainly was not stretched to cover 
cases of absence on other business (cf. vi. 50. 2, 65. 1, 73) or of 
urgent necessity (Thuc, v. 75; Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 7, 8). In vil. 149. 2 
H. seems to forget the existence of this law. 

Note the parallelism. mpd tod ydp .. . eémovto says of the 
Tyndaridae what téws . . . etwovro has said of the kings. 

trav TuvSapidéwv. The Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux (iv. 145. 5; 
ix. 73. 2), or rather their images, We may compare the Aeacidae 
(ch. 80; viii. 64, 83, 84) and 1 Sam. iv. 7f. with Robertson-Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, 1.38. Stein’s difficulty, that the old images 
(Plut. Mor. 478 A) could not be separated, might be met by sawing 
them asunder or by making new idols. 

émikAnrot: went forth with them, being summoned to their aid. 
Cf. the stories of the Dioscuri in Paus. iv. 16. 5, 9, iv. 27.1 f., and in 
Macaulay’s Lake Regillus. 
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76 The tradition that Megara was conquered by the Dorians after 


the rest of the Peloponnese is clear and well founded : that it was 
previously Ionic (i.e. Attic) and conquered when Codrus saved 
Attica seems a later invention supported by genealogical myths 
(Paus. i. 39; Busolt, i. 219f.). It would appear to be the Nisa of the 
Homeric catalogue (Il. ii. 508), and if so belonged originally to 
Boeotia. a es 

Sevtepov kai tpitov. The expeditions under Anchimolius and 
Cleomenes (ch. 63-5), unlike the first, started from Sparta (éppnOevres 
ex 3.), The second coming of Cleomenes (ch. 72) is not counted, 
as it was undertaken od aviv peyddn xetpi: it would, too, spoil the 
historian’s antithesis. It is impossible to say whether this schedule 
of expeditions was compiled when the events of 446 B. C. or 431 B.C. 
had made Dorian invasions familiar to Athens. In that case the 
omission of all reference to the doings of Pleistoanax (Thuc. i. 114) 
and Archidamus (Thue. ii. 1of.) is remarkable, especially in view 
of the mention in ix. 73. 

*AOnvas = Artikny, ch. 57.2 n. 


47-8 The Athenians take vengeance on Boeotia and Chalcis for their 


77 


I 


part in the invasion. The excellence of democracy. 


Bowwrtot... XaAnSeior1. The hostility of the Boeotians is easily 
explained by the alliance of Athens with Plataea, probably just 
concluded (vi. 108 n.): that of Chalcis may be due to the expansion 
of Athens in the Thracian region, where Chalcis had interests, 
under Pisistratus (cf. App. XVI, § 8), or to Athenian friendship 
with Eretria (i. 61; vi. 100), the old rival of Chalcis. 

kAnpodxo. A cleruchy resembled a Roman, rather than a Greek 
or a modern colony, in being a measure of poor relief, and of 
military defence, rather than of emigration. The cleruchs who 
were settled on the confiscated lands remained Athenian citizens 
(cf. further Gilbert, G. A. i. 445f.), liable to military and naval 
service (cf. vili. 1). This is probably the earliest instance of a 
policy widely applied later by Pericles. A fragmentary inscription 
(Hicks 4) is now held to record the regulation of affairs at Salamis 
after its conquest, and not the establishment of a cleruchy,. 
That Athens possessed state-land in Salamis seems proved by 
Baik, Tike, GY 

immoBétar (cf. Strabo 447): a suitable name for a rich oligarchy 
of knights, since in such states as Chalcis and Eretria the knightly 
cavalry was the chief force, and only the rich could afford to breed 
and keep horses. Cf. vi. 35. 1 reOpurmorpddos oikia, vi. 36. 125, 
Ar. Pol. iv. 3. 1289 b rodro (i.e. 7d tmmorpepew) o& fadioy pu) 7rov- 
Tovrtas moveiv, Sudmep Eri TOY dpxalwv xpdvov Scats médeoL ev Tois 
immots 7 Ovvapts Hv, dduyapxtae mapa TovTos Hoav. expavro dé mpos Tos 
mohépous lrmots mpos Tovs dorvyelrovas oloy ’Eperpeis kai Xadxideis. 

maxées : Cf. ch. 30. I. 
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3 Sipvews : Ionic for Sipvaiovs, like evyews from yéa (yq). For the 

sum cf. vi. 79. I. 

texéwv. Probably the northern wall of the Acropolis, which may 
well have been scorched with fire when the earlier Erechtheum 
was burnt (viii. 53). 

peyapov. The western cella, either (1) of the Erechtheum, the 
temple of Athena Polias, next the Pandroseum (viii. 51, 55); or (2), 
ee to Dorpfeld, of the old Athena temple, the Hecatompedon 
ch. 72.n.). 

té0pimmov. The site of this monument is a standing puzzle to 
archaeologists. That it was, as H. says, originally set up circ. 
505 B.C. seems certain, and also that it was destroyed or removed 
by the Persians in 480 B.C., so that the monument seen by H. was 
a reproduction erected about 450 B.C.—not, however, on the 
original site. The evidence is as follows. In 1887 a broken block 
of Eleusinian stone, evidently a fragment of an oblong base, was 
found in the ruins of a large building to the north-east of the 
Propylaea, probably near its original position. On the block may 
be seen, in letters belonging to the end of the sixth century B.C., the 
words (Hicks 12; C.I.A. iv.?334 a) v8]|PIN PAI AE(s), and below 
TON HIPPOS Afexdrny. Previously, in 1869, a block of Pentelic 
marble, also a'fragment of a base, had been found with an inscription 
in characters belonging to the middle of the fifth century (C.I. A. i. 
334) to this effect : AGJIENAION EPAMA [ow, and in the line below 
tJPP'O AE[kdrny, towhich has been added more recently a scrap 
containing the syllable cay twice repeated. Both inscriptions are 
clearly fragments of the dedication inscribed on the pedestal of the 
chariot: in both each couplet formed a single longline. But in the 
earlier the hexameters were transposed, the line referring to the 
chains standing first, which shows that the original monument stood 
near the chains hung on the wall, whereas the newer was near the 
entrance of the Acropolis. In all probability the trophy was 
restored after the conquest of Euboea by Pericles (i.e. 445 B.C.), 
or after that of Boeotia at the battle of Oenophyta (i.e. 456 B.C.). 
Either would be a suitable occasion for such a restoration. In 
favour of the latter Hauvette (p. 51) urges that H., who must have 
seen the new monument, since he (like Diodorus and the Antho- 
logy) quotes the verses in the new order, gives no hint that the 
trophy had just been restored. The epigram is to be ascribed 
to Simonides (Aristides, ii. 512; Dindorf) rather than to Agron 
(schol. ad Zoc.) ; cf. Bergk, Sim. fr. 162. 

dpuorepis xeipos ... mpAta eordvtt és ta mpomvAaia. These words 
raise a further difficulty. Does H. mean the famous Propylaea of 
Mnesicles finished in 432 B.c.? To this there are the following 
objections: (1) Within the Propylaea there is no room for so large 
a monument as the chariot would seem to have been. (2) On the 
slope immediately in front to the left there is no suitable site. 
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(3) Pausanias (i. 28. 2) clearly implies that the chariot stood on the 
Acropolis itself inside the Propylaea. We must therefore infer that 
the restored chariot was moved when the new Propylaea of Mnesicles 
was built, and that H. is referring to the open space in front of the 
old Propylon. This gateway is still discernible behind the soutb- 
west wing of the Propylaea, set in the Pelasgic wall, and was probably 
restored by Cimon after the Persian war (cf. D’Ooge, Acropolis, 
pp. 72-7, 301 f., with fig. 7). No certain inference can be drawn 
as to the date of H.’s sojourn or sojourns in Athens (cf. Intro- 
duction, §§ 8, 10). ' 

The epithets belong to different meaning of decpds, ‘ chain’ 
(cudypeos), and ‘ prison’ (ayAvdeis). 

78  “A®nvaior .. . nvéqvro ends, as is shown by the pluperfect, the 

theme begun ch. 66 ’A@jva ... éyivovto peéCoves. 

SnAot: probably personal (cf. ii. 116.6, 149. 2) rather than = d7Aop 
ore (cf. ii. 117). 

ionyoptn, ‘ liberty,’ ‘equality,’ as shown in the right of free speech, 
especially in matters political. Cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. i. 12 ionyopiav 
kai trois Sovdo1s mpos Tovs EhevO€pous errornoapev Kal Tois pETOLKOLs mposS 
tovs aotous. H. here, as usual, champions freedom and constitutional 
government against tyranny (cf. iii. 80 f. and Introd. § 7). His 
argument, though not conclusive, is interesting (Macan) as an early 
statement of the close relations between the political institutions 
and the foreign policy and fortunes of a state (cf. Polyb. vi. 3; 
Ar. Pol. v. 4. 8,1304 a; vi. 7. I, 1321 a). His prediction of military 
success for democracy may be true in a short national struggle for 
existence like the Persian war, but can hardly be extended to 
a career of conquest, still less to the maintenance of an empire 
(cf. Thue. iii. 37). 

€VeAoKkdxeov, ‘would not do their best’ (viii, 22. 23 ix. 67). 
Xerxes maintains the opposite view (vii. 103. 4). Hippocrates 
(de Aer. 23) supports H.: of 8€ adrévopot, inep éwvraey yap Tovs 
kivdivous aipetytar Kal ovk dev, rpobupedvrat Exdvres Kai es TO Sewvov 
€pxovtat... ovraws of vpot ovdk iKLora Thy edWuyinv epydtovra. H. does 
less than justice to the Pisistratid tyranny (cf. App. XVI, §§ 5-8.) 
But its successes were diplomatic rather than military, and H.’s 
statements (cf. 66. 1) are comparative. Pisistratus, no doubt, laid 
the foundations of the Athenian Empire, but the building was 
greater than its foundations. 


79-89 Aegina makes alliance with Thebes and attacks Athens. Digression 


(82-8) on the old feud between Aegina and Athens and note (ch. 88) 
on Greek adress and pottery. 


79 1  & wodtpypov: doubtless, like ray dyxurra déecOar and perhaps 
tiwwpytnpay (ch. 80. 1), a quotation from the oracular response, 
probably a reminiscence of Od. ii. 150 dyophv modktvgnpov. 

2 Tanagra and Thespiae are the nearest considerable places east 
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and west of Thebes, but Coronea is further away to the north-west 
beyond Haliartus. 

GdAd pGAdov py ov. ‘The first example of a construction (unique 
in H.) very common in Plato... in which py with the subjunctive 
expresses a suspicion that something may prove to be true, and 
#2) ov that something may not be true,’ Goodwin, § 265. ° 

Since Zeus was said to have carried off Aegina, the mother of 
Aeacus, to Oenone (i.e. Aegina; cf. viii. 46. 1) from Phlius, her 
father Aesopus must have been originally the river-god of the 
Phliasian stream (Paus. ii. 5. 2), but from an early date he was 
identified with the Boeotian river, and Aegina thus made a sister of 
Thebe, as in this oracle and in Pindar, Isthm. vii. 18; cf. Paus. ix. 1. 

The interpretation illustrates the use of myths for political 
purposes ; cf. ch. 67. 

tovs AiaxiSas. Probably images of Aeacus and his sons (cf. 
ch. 75). They are specially at home in Aegina (cf. viii. 64, 83, 84), 
yet Ajax and Telamon are at home in Salamis also (viii. 64), and 


. thus are connected with Athens (ch. 66. 2), where too Aeacus is 


given a rénevos (ch. 89). So the Aeacidae might well refuse to 
aid the foes of Athens. P 

eiSapovly peyddp. Great prosperity, especially if sudden, would 
be to H. a reason for expecting disaster. The wealth of Aegina} 
traced by Athenian scandal to buying gold as brass from thievish 
Helots at Plataea (ix. 80), was really of long standing, as is show 
by their separate shrine at Naucratis (ii. 178), the proverbial wealt 
of Sostratus (iv. 152), and above all by the Aeginetan weights, 
measures, and coinage (vi. 127.3 n.). But H. depreciates the Aegine- 
tans as foes and rivals of Athens. Here they break the usages of war ; 
in ix. 78 an Aeginetan proposes a worse outrage on Hellenic custom. 
In fine, their expulsion from their island is but the proper penalty 
for their cruelty and sacrilege (vi. 91). Nevertheless, he allows 
that the Athenians were the aggressors in the original war (ch. 85, 
86), and implies that they acted unjustly in retaining the Aeginetan 
hostages (vi. 86). He also states that the Aeginetans showed 
patriotism ifmtesisting Xerxes [though they submitted to Darius 
(vi. 49)] and won the prize of valour at Salamis-(viii--91,-93). 

ékfjpuxtov: a war without due notice, elsewhere an implacable 
war, or a guerilla war (Macan). 


3. 4Anpov. .. mapadins: the port (cf. ch. 63; vi. 116) and coast 


I 


region (Ath. Pol. 21). For the damage done by such raids cf. 
Xen. Hell. v. 1. 

Since éd¢eidw is used like ‘owing’ of evil as well as good (Plat. 
Rep. 332 B, 335 E) mpoopethopevy €xOpy is a ‘hatred one has long had 
cause to feel, but has not satisfied.’ So vi. 59 7. dédpos, ‘ tribute still 
in arrear’; Thuc. i. 32 evepyeoia m. ‘a kindness not yet repaid.’ 

éxpéwvto. For.the consultation of the oracle on similar occasions 
cf, 1, 1673 iv. 151. 
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Aapins Kai Aitnolys. These deities were also worshipped at 
Troezen and Epidaurus, and in Laconia. Avnoiy is clearly con- 
nected with ‘ Increase’ (av€eu, cf. the Attic deity Av€@), but the deri- 
vation of Aayin remains a problem. Most probably it may be con- 
nected with Mother-Earth, Anunrnp, since at Rome and in Italy the 
Bona Dea, an earth-goddess, worshipped exclusively by women 
(Ovid, Fast. v. 150f.), was called Damia, her victim damium, and 
her priestess damiatvix. These names must be of Greek origin, 
and seem to show that the Greek deity Damia migrated from 
Tarentum, where the feast of Dameia was celebrated, to Rome, 
and was there engrafted on the Italian Bona Dea = Fauna (Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 102-6). In any case it can hardly be 
doubtful that these goddesses are concerned with the increase of 
the fruits of the earth, and with child-birth in women. Their 
worship resembled that of Demeter and Persephone in the raillery 
practised at both by the women (ch. $3. 3 n.), in the throwing of 
stones as a religious rite, and in the manner of sacrifice (Paus. ii. 
30. 4, 32.2). In the fact that the statues were made of wood we 
may perhaps see a relic of the supposed fertilizing power of trees (cf. 
the May-pole). For parallel spring customs in many lands and 
their explanation cf. Frazer, Paus. ii. 492; ili. 266f. 

tpwratas. The popia: at Athens were held sacred and protected 
by law (Lysias, wept onxod, 2,7, &c.). The first olive, still to be seen 
in the days of H. in the Erechtheum (viii. 55 n.), was the gift of 
Athena to Attica; hence the view that olives were once found in 
Attica only. The image of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum was 
made of olive-wood (Athenagoras, Leg. 17); indeed, primitive 
statues. were generally made of wood (Paus. viii. 17. 2). 

amafovor, The Athenians later required cleruchs and allies at 
Brea, Erythrae, and elsewhere to pay such contributions to the 
Panathenaea (Hicks 32, 41, 64). 

"AOnvaly TH ToAud&t. It seems clear that in inscriptions ‘Athena 
Polias’ may refer to the goddess of the Parthenon as well as to her 
of the Erechtheum, the title serving to distinguish the goddess who 
watches over the city and citadel of Athens from Athena Nike 
(Wyse, Cl. Rev. xii. 145-52; cf. also D’Ooge, Acropolis, 139-42, 
385-9). But in literature Athena Polias naturally means the 
goddess of the Erechtheum, and here that meaning is made certain 
by the connexion with Erechtheus. On Erechtheus and his temple 
cf. vill. 55 n. 

These offerings to the ‘lady’ and ‘king’ of the city of Athens 
from Epidaurus may be connected with the membership of both 
cities in the ancient Calaurian Amphictyony (Strabo, viii. 374). 

The Aeginetans were Dorians from Epidaurus (viii, 46 ; Paus. ii. 
29. 5). Hence their allegiance to the mother-city, and custom of 
going thither for justice; such dependence in early times is not in 
itself improbable, but of course the suits would be few and simple. 
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ayvopooivy: Zemeritas, the opposite of cwdpocivn. It shows 
itself as overweening self-confidence (here cf. iv. 93; ix. 41. 4), as 
obstinacy (vi. 10; ix. 4. 2), as conceit (ix. 3. 1), or merely as want 
of sense (ii. 172. 2; vii. 9. 81). 

anéotyoav. The independence of Aegina must have been 
absolutely assured when Periander crushed Epidaurus (iii. 52. 7), 
circ. 600 B. C. 

2  tapéovrar. By seizing the statues they would not only make 
themselves independent of the mother-city in their worship, but 
also secure the blessing of the deities (ch. 75, 81). So Juno 
is ps (with her own consent) from Veii to Rome (Livy, 
Ve 22))' 

3. keptépoior. Such coarse raillery was customary among wor- 
shippers of Demeter and Dionysus in Attica also. It was practised 
by those who went to Eleusis (yepupicpés, cf. Arist. Frogs 384 f.), 
by choruses of men at the feasts of Dionysus (Arist. Wasps 1362 ; 
Dem. de Cor. 122 ra af’ ayaéns), and by companies of women at the 
Thesmophoria (Srna, cf. ii. 171.2n.). H. implies that men were 
present in Aegina during this part of the festival (cf. the celebra- 
tion at Bubastis, ii. 60 n.), though no doubt excluded from the secret 
rites (appnro ipopyiat), which, as in the worship of Bona Deaand the 
Thesmophoria (ii, 171. 2n.), were the essence of the cult. On their 
significance cf. ch. 82. 1 n. 

1 H. puts in the forefront two points in which the Athenian story, 
dictated perhaps by unwillingness to admit defeat, differed from 
the Aeginetan, viz. (1) that the Athenians sent only one ship, 
(2) that they had no intention of making an armed attack, to which 
we get the Aeginetan answers inch. 86. Meanwhile, the undisputed 
fact of the attempt to remove the statues is thrust away into 
a relative clause, ot meudOevres. 

2 ddAodhpoviicar = here ‘were stunned, lost their wits’ (cf. Hom. 
Il. xxiii. 698), whereas in vil. 205. 3 = ‘with other thoughts’, as in 
Hom. Od. x. 374. Similarly ad\Aoyy@oa in Hippocrates means ‘ go 
mad’, but in H.i. 85. 3 ‘ fail to recognize’. 

For the story in general compare that of the salvation of Delphi 
(viii. 37-40), those of the madness caused by Artemis (Paus. iil. 16. 
9; vii. 19. 3), and above all the attempted rape of the statue of 
Hera from Samos, and the marvel by which it was prevented 
(Athen. 672 b). 

dvaxopicOfvat abtév, ‘ was conveyed back alone.’ 

I ov vavpaxfjoar. The fact was admitted. The Athenian explana- 
tion was that no hostility was intended ; the Aeginetan, that they 
preferred to fight on land. 

3 H. is slow to believe, though not to record, anything which 
seemed to him to contradict the laws of nature (cf. iii. 116, iv. 25, 
and especially iv. 42. 4, and in general Introd. § 32). 

od, ‘before them.’ The goddesses were no doubt represented 
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kneeling, and the story is an aetiological myth to explain this 
(cf. chs. 87, 88; ii. 131). The true explanation (Welcker, Frazer) is 
that they were goddesses of child-birth. So Latona brought forth 
Apollo and Artemis kneeling on the soft meadow (Hymn Apollo, 
116f.). In this posture were represented Auge at Tegea (Paus. 
vill. 48. 7), and the Di Nixi (Festus, pp. 174-7) brought to Rome 
after the defeat of Antiochus or the sack of Corinth. Marble 
groups of the kind have been found at Myconus and near Sparta. 

éroipous...movéeoGar,‘had procured the help of the’Argives ’ (i. 11.1), 
probably as mercenaries (cf. i. 61. 4 ; vi. 92. 2), though possibly the 
three Dorian states were leagued against Athens. Epidaurus must 
have been friendly to Aegina, otherwise it could have stopped the Ar- 
gives or sent news to Athens. Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff(A. ii. 280 f.) 
has put forward a theory (somewhat discredited, like the sun-myths 
of comparative mythologists, by its too frequent use) that this war 
is areflection into the distant past of incidents which really occurred 
in the struggles between Athens and Aegina in the period of the 
Persian wars. Undoubtedly the incidents, the landing of the 
Athenians, and their defeat by the Argives and Aeginetans, are 
more appropriate to that time, as is shown by the mention of 
a trireme (ch. 85); but the feud between Athens and Aegina seems 
really old, as is shown by the embargo on Attic pottery (ch. 88), 
and on the Athenian side by Solon’s substitution of the Euboic 
standard for the Aeginetan in coinage, and by his prohibition of the 
export of corn (Busolt, ii. 307). H. vaguely takes the story back 
into the far past, when Epidaurus had lately been mistress of 
Aegina and friend of Athens (ch. 83), when images were still made 
of wood (ch. 82), and Attic women still wore Dorian dress (ch. 87. 3). 
This early war between Athens and Aegina may well have occurred 
(circ. 590-70 B.C.) when Athens, fresh from her victory over Megara, 
was ready for a yet bolder enterprise. Internal seditions and 
renewed troubles with Megara (i. 59n.) may soon have checked 
these wider ambitions. 

With this ferocious act compare the lynching of the wife and 
children of Lycidas in 479 B.C. by the women of Athens Wh Be Se 
and the ‘ Lemnian deeds ’ recorded in vi. 138. 

éAXk» may be taken with drew, being put forward for emphasis, 
or being = aAXo it is attracted into the case of the relative, cf. Il. xviii, 
192 ad\Xov & ov rev ofSa rev dv K\UTA Tevyxea Ow. 

There were two types of Greek dress: ‘the Ionic’, used by the 
natives of Asia Minor—Phrygians, Lycians, Carians, and the Greeks 
who came in contact with them; and the Dorian, of which the 
Corinthian is an unknown variety, the primitive national dress worn 
by almost all Greeks except the Ionians. The Ionian chiton was 
a long linen garment like a night-gown, with full sleeves to the 
elbow, requiring neither brooch nor pin. The Dorian was a square 
woollen cloth, with the upper edge folded down forming the diplois. 
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It was simply folded round the body and fastened at the shoulder. 
The right side was thus left unprotected, unless this opening was, 
as in the Canephorae of the Erectheum, sewnup. (But in all cases 
a girdle was worn fastened round the loins, and under the girdle the 
dress could be so arranged as to overlap.) This Dorian chiton 
served for both outer and under garment, hence it is called iudriov 
(ch.'87. 2). There is great difficulty as to the dress of the Athenians 
in early days. Homer includes them among the “Idoves Axexirwves 
(IL. xiii. 685; cf. Thuc. ili. 104, Hom. hymn), and the men of 
Athens before the Persian wars wore long linen chitons (Thuc. i. 6) 
and fastened their hair with golden grasshoppers in the Ionian 
fashion. It is therefore hard to believe that while the men wore 
Ionian dress the women wore the Dorian, and that then each sex 
changed its style of dress. The evidence of monuments seems to 
show that in the early period of sculpture Ionic dress was common, 
but that after the Persian wars the Dorian dress prevailed. See 
P. Gardner, Greek Antiquities, p. 49f.; Lady Evans, Greek Dress; 
and Studniczka, Altgriechische Tracht. 
Kéepa. For Carian influences on Ionia cf. i. 146 n. 

2 dvari0évat. The offering would be made either before marriage 
(for which compare the offering of hair, iv. 34. 1 n.; Paus. i. 43. 4, 
ii. 32. 1; Frazer) or at child-birth (cf. ch. 86. 3n.), with which may 
be compared the dedication of clothes to Artemis Brauronia at 
Athens (A. Mommsen, Feste, 456 f.; Schol. Callim. i. 77) and to 
Artemis at Syracuse (Anth. Pal. viii. 200 f.). 

xépapov. Attic pottery was known all over the Greek world for 
its excellence. Hence this embargo may have been a primitive 
measure of protection. So far as Argos is concerned it is supported 
by the results of the American excavations at the Heraeum. Many 
fragments were found of old varieties, such as the Mycenaean 
and Geometric wares, some of the later red-figure style prevalent 
after the Persian wars at Athens, but hardly any of the best period 
of the black-figure style or the early red-figure style of vases. In 
other words, the embargo was rigorous circ. 550-480 B.C. See 
J. C. Hoppin, Cl. R. xii, p. 86, For the use of pottery rather than 
silver, &c., in the service of the gods cf. Athen. xi. 482; Macrob. 
Sat. v. 21. 

2 pavtfov. This oracle must surely have been given when Aegina 
was finally conquered, or at least when Athens was bent on the con- 
quest (458-457 B.C.). If so, the thirty years must be reckoned from 
that epoch, which takes us back to 488-487 B. C., the probable date 
of the Aeginetan war, misplaced by H. before 490 B.c. (vi. 87f.). 
Athens could hardly have meditated the conquest of Aegina before 
Marathon, and before the building of her great navy. H. is pro- 
bably guilty of an anachronism in dating the project and the oracle 
before the Ionic revolt (Macan, Appendix VIII, § 3; Wilamowitz- 
Mdllendorff, A. and A. ii. 281). 
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Suxiov, H. reproduces the Athenian colouring of his source by 
using a term elsewhere only found in Attic legal proceedings. 

3 Aiaxg The protecting hero of Aegina, who was thus to be won 
over to the side of Athens (cf. 80. 2n.). The shrine of Aeacus in 
the Agora could hardly have escaped the ravages of the Persians in 
480 B.C. May it not be (like the oracle) of later date, connected 
perhaps with Cimon (cf. vi. 105. 3n.), who as a Philaid traced 
descent from Aeacus ? 


90-3 Project of the Spartans to restore Hippias defeated by the opposi- 
tion of their allies, led by Sosicles the Corinthian. Hts speech on the 
saving of Cypselus and the iniquities of Periander. 


go 1 The abortive attempt of Sparta to restore Hippias need not 
have hindered Athenian vengeance on Aegina. The real impedi- 
ment may have been lack of a fleet, or strained relations with Persia, 
But H. uses the supposed connexion as a means of transition from 
one subject to another. The date assumed is shortly before the 
coming of Aristagoras (ch. 97), i.e. just before 500 B. C, 

7a éx TOv’AXkpewvidéwv: cf. chs. 62, 63. 

2 Such oracles were current later (cf. viii. 141. 1; Thuc. ii. 8). 
Sant ay Rea knowledge of oracles and soothsaying cf. Appendix 

a 
év to ipa: probably the Erechtheum (ch. 72. 3n.). 

gt 1 The allegation that Sparta attempted tocripplea possible rival by 
destroying her liberties (ch. 78) and restoring tyranny may be de- 
rived from Attic tradition. As a rule, Sparta favoured narrow 
oligarchies as more congenial to her own temper and institutions, 
and more conformable to her interests (Thuc.-i.19.-76 5-Ar.-Pol. 
1307 b 24). 

2 Botav pvcas, ‘ having got (or grown) a spirit.’ Cf. Soph. O. C, 804 
gicas havet ppevas, on the analogy of physical growth as yAécoay 
(ii. 68. 3), Képea (iv. 29 ad fin.), rayeva (Vili. 104). 

mis kai dAdos. This vague prediction of future evils applies pri- 
marily to Corinth (ch. 93. 1), but also to Sparta herself (ch. go. 2). 
It was fully justified by the event ; indeed, it is no doubt a ‘ vatici- 
nium post eventum’. 

dpaprav, ‘that he has committed an error.’ The participle must 
also be supplied with ¢xpepa@jxacr, for though the Boeotians and 
Chalcidians had not, like Sparta and Corinth, made the mistake of 
helping the Athenians, they had carelessly allowed their power to 
grow. But it is better to change dare to dSomep (Stein) or ds ye 
(Abicht) and to make duapray conditional = ‘if he be so foolish as 
to reject our counsel’. 

Grote (iv. lol) remarks on the interest and importance of this 
occasion, the first recorded instance of the consultation.of-her-allies 
by Sparta. The practice thus begun made_the~ Peloponnesian 
league a true confederacy, organized probably by the vigorous and 
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successiul king, Cleamenes. (cf, Appendix. XVII, § 3)... The necessity 
of “such consultations was shown by the dispersion of the allies 


during the last campaign against Athens (ch. 75). 
“Zoocdens. There seems no doubt that Corinth again (cf. ch. 75) 
led the opposition to the Spartan proposal, since she needed an in- 
dependent Athens as a counterweight to Aegina, and for the main- 
tenance of her own freedom. On her southern border she was 
already hemmed in by cities subservient to Sparta; were Athens 
now to become a submissive subject of Lacedaemon, Corinthian 
liberty and even Corinthian commerce would be menaced. _Sosicles 
may be an historical person, like the seven Persian conspirators 
(ili. 80 f.), but his speech is incredibly inapt to the occasion, and is 
no more historical than the political essays put in their mouths. The 
one good point is the inconsistency of Sparta’s hostility to tyranny 
at home and support of a tyrant abroad, and this might have been 
improved by recalling the Spartan suppression of tyrants (cf. Appen- 
dix XVI, § 10). Of the stories told, that of Cypselus’ childhood 
is not in point, since it does not illustrate the evils of tyranny, nor 
is there any attempt to show that a tyranny at Athens would injure 
Sparta or her allies. H., even in his set speeches, does not cease to 
be a story-teller, using the narrative style (eipouevn Aé£éts) suitable to 
the matter ; he cannot, like Thucydides, give us the weighty politi- 
cal argument demanded by the crisis. We may further note his 
light-hearted assurance that he gives the actual words spoken (rdée) 
in contrast with the more cautious phrases of Thucydides (ro.adra, 

Toidde). 
if like the speaker, conceived of the earth as a flat surface under 

the solid canopy of heaven (cf. iv. 36). For marvels in nature cf. 

Archilochus, fr. 74; Eurip. Fr.688; Virgil, Ecl. i. 60; Ovid, Trist. 

i.8.1f.; and H. viii. 143.2n. A similar formula in treaties (Dion. 

Hal. vi. 95) was fraudulently misused (H. iv. 201. 2,3). 
icoxpatias: concrete = ‘republics,’ a word coined to avoid the use 

of ‘ democracies’, which might be distasteful to the Spartans, the 

equivalent of the abstract term ‘onyopin (ch. 78) and the commoner 
icovopin (iii. 80. 6, 142. 33 V. 37- 2). ‘ : 

2 vAdocovres. The dual monarchy was itself a precaution against 
tyranny. Further, to provide against a dangerous personal pre- 
eminence was a constant principle of Spartan policy; hence the 
treatment of Cleomenes and Pausanias, and in later days of Lysan- 
der. Not till Sparta was in her last decline did king Cleomenes III 
win despotic power, to be followed by baser tyrants—Lycurgus, 
Machanidas, and Nabis (221-192 B.C.) (Plass. Tyrannis, il. 171 f.). 
On the putting down of tyranny by Sparta cf. Appendix XVI, § ro. 

B Here begins the tale of the Cypselids in three parts:—r. The 
saving of Cypselus ; 2. The advice of Thrasybulus; 3. The ghost 
of Melissa. y hs et 

The accepted tradition, which has been largely rationalized, ran 
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thus. At the time of the Dorian invasion the Heracleid Aletes be- 
came king in Corinth in place of the Sisyphid (Paus. ii. 4. 3, 45 
Thuc. iv. 42). Ten Dorian kings reigned before the monarchy gave 
way to the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae, whose clan of two hundred 
or more families took its name from the fifth king Bacchis. After 
the death of the last king Telestes, annual Prytaneis were elected 
from the ruling race for ninety years (747-657 B.C.). But the whole 
scheme is highly artificial and due to late chronologists (Busolt, i. 
631f.). J : ‘ 
é5{Socav kal Hyovro : the formal expression for emryapia, conubium, 
though é«éidovat is more regular (ii. 47. 1; i. 196. 4 ; Iv.145.5; Thuc. 
vili, 21). Legitimate marriage was clearly impossible outside the 
ruling clan, just as at Rome in early days there was no conubiume 
between patrician and plebeian. Such close aristocracies claiming 
descent from a royal house were common (Whibley, Greek Oligar- 
chies, p. 120f.), They tended to become the narrowest of despotic 
oligarchies (duvacreiat, Thue. iii. 62; iv. 78; Ar. Pol. 1302b 17, 
1306 a 24), resembling real tyrannies. Cf. avdpdox pouvdpxouwr infra. 

AéBSa. So called because her deformity resembled the letter A 
(Etym. Mag. 199). Perhaps the lameness is symbolic (cf. iv. 161; 
Xen. Hell, iii. 3. 3). 

Shpov. Perhaps influenced by Attic usage; cf. ix. 73. 1 Swpdvns... 
ex Onpov Aexehendev. Cf, Hom. Il. v. 710; Od. i. 103 ; xiii. 322, &e, 
But demes are known in Elis, Rhodes, &c., outside Attica; for a 
collection of instances cf. Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Petra probably lay 
south of Corinth on the northern slope of the Argive hills near Tenea. 

Aari@ms te kai KatvelSns : generic and specific designation ; so ch. 
65. 3 IvAvoi re kal Nndeidar. Caeneus, the invulnerable Lapith, was 
slain by the weight of the trees hurled on him by the Centaurs in the 
fight at the wedding of Pirithous. The Lapiths area prae- Hellenic 
Thessalian race; but, according to Paus. ii. 4. 4, v. 18. 7, the 
Cypselids sprang from Melas, son of Antasus, a man of Gonoessa 
above Sicyon, whom Aletes, in spite of a warning from an oracle, 
suffered to come to Corinth. In any case, Eetion belonged to the 
prae-Dorian ‘Aeolic’ population of Corinth (Thuc. iv. 42), the 
tyrannis, as usual in Peloponnese, marking an anti-Dorian reaction 
on the part of the conquered race. 

ot, “he had no children by this or any other woman, Cf. 
ih OEE. 2; il. 52. 1, and especially Arist. Av. 694 yn 8 088? anp ots 
ovpavos nr. 

SAooitpoxov: cf. viii. 52,2. A play on the synonym Petra, as the 
line before is on Eetion. 

_,ducardoe, Here = ‘chastise’, as shown by 1, 14. Cf. i. 100. oie 
iil, 29) 3. 

aierds év métpyav: "Herioy (Dor. ’Aeriav) ek Tlérpnys. 

Acévta. The lion is a symbol of royal power, vi. 131. 2, and 
perhaps v. 56. 1, vii. 225. 2. 
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Corinth is called the city of Pirene (Pind. Ol. xiii. 161), but the 
site of the spring is uncertain. The Pirene of Strabo (379) (cf. 
Paus. ii. 5. 1; Frazer, iii. 32) is on Acro-Corinthus, a quarter of an 
hour from the summit by the east wall of the fortifications. The 
Pirene of Pausanias (ii. 3. 2) is in Old-Corinth at the foot of 
Acro-Corinthus, on the road from Lechaeum to the market-place, 
south-east of the well-known temple of Apollo. The latter 
Romanized fountain of Pirene has been thoroughly excavated by 
Professor Richardson, of the American school at Athens, who 
showed it mein 1899. See J. H.S. xix, p. 324; xx. 175; Century 
Magazine, March, 1899. 

opudevta, ‘on a brow,’ probably of the towering Acro-Corinthus, 
though the town itself stood on a rocky plateau two hundred feet 
above the plain. Cf. Il. xxii. 411 "IAtos égpudeoca, Strab. 382 yapav 
& éoxev otk etyewy opddpa, GAA cKodidy Te Kal Tpaxeiav, ad’ ob mavres 
oppvdevra KépwOop eipnkact Kal maporstdtovrar’ KépwOos ddpva re Kal 
koNalveral. 

y This story of Labda and her baby illustrates the tender and 
kindly feeling for children in Greece (Mahaffy, S. L., p. 163f.). 

Nic. Damase. (fr. 58), F. H. G. iii. 391 gives a rationalized versio 
of this story, explaining the connexion with Olympia, but not the 
chest: rovs dé oikros eiondOe kal eyvwoav pnkéte dvaipety GANG 
ppdoavres T@ Tarp tas adnOcias éxrodav dmevar, Sd&ay dé ot pev 
etmav, 6 Se ‘Aeriov eis “Odvpmiay adrd imextierar Kai erpehev ws 
ixérny tod Gcod. 

I do ris kupeAns. Cf. Paus. v. 17. 5 rns pev O) owrnpias évexa Tov 
Kuweédov 76 am’ avrov yévos of dvopatdpevor Kuwedidar tv Napvaka és 
"Odupriay avéOecav, ras d€ Adpvakas ol TéTe exadovv KopivOtor kvédas* 
amo Tovrov Oé Kal dvoua Kuwedov ro mardi OeoOa A€éyouot. Pausanias 
saw in the Heraeum at Olympia a chest (Adpyaé) of cedar, whose 
carvings and decorations he describes in full, believing it to be the 
hiding-place of Cypselus. This seems impossible, as a xuédy, to 
judge from the coins of Cypsela in Thrace, is a cylindrical jar, and 
the chest seems, from the account of its carvings and inscriptions, 
not to be earlier than 600 B.C. Probably the legend here given 
arose out of the name Cypselus, but the magnificent coffer seen by 
Pausanias may well have been, like the golden image of Zeus 
(Paus. v. 2. 3), a gift of the Corinthian tyrants. On the reconstruc- 
tions of this famous monument of archaic art cf. Stuart Jones, 
J. H.S. xiv. 30, 80, and the summary of his (and other) views in 
Frazer, Paus. iii. 600f. % } ok 

dpgubcEvov. Since the oracle is inno sense ambiguous this is best 
taken as two-handed, that is, two-edged (cf. du@yxns), in the sense 
that while promising success to Cypselus and his sons, the oracle 
also prophesies the deposition of his grandsons. Nevertheless, 
since deéids is used of favourable omens, Stein (following Erotian, 
voc. Hippoc. p. 43, Klein 6 dé “Immoxparns ovd« emi tod audyxous, aAX 
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mt rod edxpyorou Tiderar Kata aupdrepa ra pépn) construes ‘ doubly 
favourable’. . 

2 Periander’s sonsdied before him; his successor was Psammetichus, 
son of his brother Gorgus, who only reigned three years (Ar. Pol. v. 
12. 1315 b 26; Nic. Dam. fr. 60, F. H.G. iii. 393). The precision 
of this prophecy shows it was made after the event. 

This is the conventional picture of the tyrant (cf. iii. 80f.). 
Aristotle (Pol. v. 10. 12) and Nic. Damasc. (fr. 58), F. H. G. iii. 391 
make Cypselus the popular leader (Syuayyds), gaining and keeping 
power by the arts ofa demagogue, unlike his harsher successor. See 
Appendix XVI. 3. 

tpiyxovra érea, Aristotle (Pol. v.12. 1315 b 22 f.) assigns 73 years 
to the dynasty, 30 to Cypselus, 44 (? 40}) to Periander, 3 to 
Psammetichus. Busolt (i. 638 f.) takes 657 as the date of Cypselus’ 
accession, 586-5 for the death of Periander. 

@pacvBovAw: cf. i. 20f. Since Periander was one of the seven 
Sages, and a greater adept in the arts of tyranny than Thrasybulus, 
Aristotle (Pol. iii. 13. 1284a 26f.; v. Io. 1311 a 20) reverses the 
parts of the two despots. The story illustrates the truth that the 

_opposite of Tyranny is Oligarchy rather than Democracy, Roman 

annalists apply the Greek tale less appropriately to Tarquinius 

Superbus and his son Sextus during his stay at Gabii (Liv. i. 54). 
avamoditwv, ‘making him go back’ (cf. ii. 116. 2n.; Aesch. in 

Ctes. 192), i.e. cross-examining him concerning. 

2 Divination for buried treasure is a familiar process burlesqued by 
Scott (Antiquary, ch. 21). 

Métooa : killed, probably accidentally, by her husband (ili. 5o0f.). 
Her real name was Lysicle, Melissa being a name given her by 
Periander (Diog. Laert. i..94), or a title as priestess of some goddess 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 60, Schol. ; Frazer, Paus. iv. 223, v.621; J.H.S.xv. 
11). For the geography cf. viii. 47. 1; Thuc. i. 46; Strabo 324; 
Paus. 1.17. 5. ‘The Acheron flows through a profound and gloomy 
gorge, one of the darkest and deepest of the glens of Greece’ (Leake, 
N.G.i. 241). Hence it was a spot likely to be accounted a descent 
into hell, where the ghost might be summoned back as was Samuel 
by the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 28). Other oracles of the dead were 
at Phigalea (Paus. iii. 17.9; cf. Frazer), Heraclea Pontica (Plut. 
Cim. 6), and Taenarum (Plut. Mor.560E). On the custom of burning 
or: burying with the dead clothes, &c., cf. iv. 71 n. 

3 76 “Hpaov. Clearly the shrine of “Hpa Bovvaia, on the slope of 
Acro-Corinthus at the west end of the city (Paus. ii. 4. 7), not the 
distant temple on the headland of Peiraeum (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 5). 

opvypa: as an offering to the dead (Hom. Od. xi. 25; x. 517) 
For the similar custom of pouring offerings into the grave through 
ats cf, Paus. x. 4. 10, with Frazer; Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, 

katékate, This admirable instance of animism is rationalized by 
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Ephorus (Diog. Laert. i. 96), who makes Periander plunder the 
ladies of Corinth to get gold for the colossal statue of Zeus at 
Olympia (cf. « 1 n.). So Blakesley and Rawlinson think the clothes 
were burnt to get the inwrought gold! A similar tale is told of 
Dionysius the younger (Justin, xxi. 3). 

Ocods ... “EAAnvious. Cf. ii. 178 n. 


I *pepar, &c., ‘the appointed days.’ No doubt the antagonism 


between Corinth and Athens, which began with Themistocles’ 
creation of a great navy, became embittered by the adhesion of 
Megara to Athens (Thuc. i. 105) and the conquest of Aegina (circ. 
458 B.C.), and culminated in the Peloponnesian war, might have 
been foreseen, but probably the prophecy is Jost eventum. At this 
time Corinth feared Aegina more, and.supported Athens on several 
occasions by thwarting Spartan designs (here. and ch. 75), by 
arbitrating-in-her-favour as regards Plataea (vi. 108), and by the 
loan of ships for the Aeginetan war (vi. 89; Thuc.i. 41). Com- 
mercial interest dictated both the earlier friendship and the Tater 
hostility. 
~~On-the acquaintance of the Pisistratidae with oracles cf. Ap- 
pendix XVI, § 7. 


94-6 Hippias returns to Sigeum. Digression on the war between 


4 


I 


Athens and Mitylene for Sigeum. Artaphrenes insists that Athens 
must receive flippias back. 

*Apivryns: cf. ch. 17, His connexion with the Pisistratidae (only 
here indicated) may have arisen from Pisistratus’ possessions on the 
Strymon and the Thermaic gulf (Ath. Pol. 15). 

*AvOewodvta: in Mygdonia, whence Amyntas had driven the 
Edonians over the Strymon (cf. Thuc. ii. 99, 100). 

@ecooadsi (cf. ch. 63) IwAxév: on the Pagasaean gulf, suitable for 
a naval power. 

vé0ov: illegitimate, since his mother Timonassa was an Argive 
and could not contract a legal marriage with Pisistratus. A difficulty 
arises, because while Thucydides (vi. 55) recognizes three legitimate 
sons of Pisistratus— Hippias, Hipparchus, and Thessalus, as recorded 
on the stele in the Acropolis—Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 17) states that 
only Hippias and Hipparchus were sons of his lawful wife, while 
Iophon and Hegesistratus, whose other name was Thessalus, were 
born of an Argive. The best solution is due to Toepffer 
(Beitrage, p. 251f.). He holds that Hegesistratus, illegitimate by 
birth, was afterwards legitimized under the name of Thessalus, 
which name accordingly he bears later in Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 18) 
and in the decree of aripia against the tyrants (Thuc. vi. 55). 
Iophon, on the other hand, was never legitimized, and was there- 
fore unmentioned in the decree. i j 

‘Hynototparov. This name was given him for the part he took 
in leading the Argive allies in the battle of Pallene (i. 62; Ath. 
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Pol. 17); that of Thessalus is doubtless a compliment to the 
Thessalian allies of Athens (ch.63). 

te te “AxtAAniov. The tomb of Achilles, near the mouth of the 
Scamander (Strabo 600). ; - / 

obte cvyyiwwoKdpevor, ‘not acknowledging their claim du/, show- 
ing,’ though the district was studded with Lesbian colonies, Athens 
claimed it (Aesch. Eum, 397). 

Ayo: by an argument (cf. i. 129. 3), taken no doubt from Homer, 
and similar to those used to prove that Salamis belonged to 
Athens (Plut. Sol. 10; Il. ii. 558) and to support her elaims to pre- 
cedence (vii. 161 ; ix. 27). : bd 
. ’Adwatos. Beloch (Gr. G. i. 330) holds to his peculiar opinion 
(Rhein. Mus. xlv. 465 ff.) that this synchronism between Alcaeus 
and Pisistratus is historical, and that there was no earlier war 
between Athens and Mitylene. Toepffer, on the other hand, 


) follows Valckenaer in contending that H. here is recapitulating 
_ episodically the earlier history of the quarrel, and is quite aware 


there were two wars (Toepffer, Beitrage, p. 63, 240f.); but E. Meyer 
(ii, § 402) rightly follows Grote in arguing that H. has unconsciously 
contused (1) the struggles of the time of Alcaeus, (2) the award of 
Periander, (3) the renewed wars in the times of Pisistratus and his 
sons. H.’s chronology of the sixth century, frequently confused 
and inaccurate (Appendix XV, § 6; Abbott, Exc. xi), is in this case 
self-contradictory. Periander’s award cannot be later than 585 B.C., 
as he died about that time, and Hegesistratus was born after 
Pisistratus had become tyrant at Athens, circ. 560-555 (Ath. Pol. 
17). We must then suppose that there was an earlier war in 
which (circ. 600 B.C.) Alcaeus lost his shield, and Pittacus of 
Mitylene, by the arts of the retiarius, vanquished the Athenian 
Phrynon in single combat (Strabo 599, 600), a fact whose omis- 
sion Plutarch (Moralia 8588B) ascribes to the malevolence of H. 
This war was ended by the well-attested mediation of Periander 
(Ar. Rhet. i. 15; Diog. Laert.i.74) before 590 B.C., and left the 
Athenians in possession of Sigeum. A memorial of their dominion 
there is the Attic inscription on the stele of Phanodikos the 
Proconnesian found there (Roehl, I. G. A. 492; Hicks, No. 8), which 
must be as early as the first quarter of the sixth century (Roberts, 
No. 42; Greek Epigraphy, p. 334). At some later time Athens lost 


| possession of Sigeum, but regained it during the last tyranny of 


Pisistratus (circ. 535 B.C.). 

The attempt of the Athenians to get a foothold on the Hellespont 
before they were secure even of Salamis may be explained by the 
great value of the Pontic corn-trade to an impoverished. Attica 
(Ath. Pol. 2), and a desire to deprive Megara of this source of 
wealth. For the expansion of Athenian power under Pisistratus cf, 
Appendix XVI, § 8; for arbitration, v. 28n. 

émmei, ‘sends.’ Cf. ili. 42 ad fin, A corrupt fragment of the 
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poem is given by Strabo (600). Archilochus (fr. 6), Anacreon 
(fr. 28), and Horace (Odes ii. 7. 9) record similar misfortunes. 


I-102  Aristagoras induces Athens and Eretria to send aid, and the 
Paeonians to return to Europe. The Greeks burn Sardis, and as 
they retreat are defeated at Ephesus. 


I &v TOUTS TO katp@: i.e. 499 B.C. (ch, 33.1.n.). We naturally infer 
that the negotiations with Artaphrenes took place shortly before 
500 B.C. 

2 MiAqovnr... doo. If this speech were historical, this would 


stratus (Appendix XVI, § 8). The claim was supported by ex- 
ploiting tradition and genealogies in the interest of politics (cf. i. 
142, 147; v. 62 nn.). 
moAAovs... eva. The malicious suggestion that it was easier to 

impose on the whole people of Athens than ona single Spartan may 
well come from a Spartan source; but cf. i. 60. 3. ‘The remark is 
a glaring instance of the political zaiveté of Herodotus’ (Macan). 
Throughout he treats the Ionic revolt as a scheme of desperate 
adventurers fraught with evils to Hellas (§ 3, ch. 28, vi. 3). Yeton 
his own showing the conquest of Greece was already projected at 
the Persian court (iii. 134), and Athens in particular was plainly 

’ threatened (chs. 73, 96). The action of Athens did but forestall an 
inevitable attack, and facilitated later the formation of the Delian 
confederacy (ix. 106n.; viii. 3). Her fault lay not in supporting 
the Ionians now, but in deserting them later (ch. 103). 

wpeis pupiddas. This was the conventional estimate of the num- 

ber of citizens in the days of H.: and is repeated (viii. 65. 1) 
for the Eleusinian procession, and (Arist. Eccles, 1132, Plato, 
Sympos. 175 E) for the audience in the theatre. The first authentic 
census gives the number of 21,000 for 317 B.C., but there is little 
doubt that the numbers were greater in Periclean and even in 
Cleisthenean Athens. The number of those receiving state pay 
(Ath. Pol. 24), and of those to be billeted on the allies (Arist. Vesp. 
708), is put at 20,000; and 14,240 received the dole of coin in 
444 B.C. (Plut. Per. 37). Beloch (Bev. ch. 3) would put the number 
of citizens in 431 B.C. at 35,000, and in 500 B.C. at 30,000; while 
Meyer (F. ii. 179), who accepts the 29,000 hoplites (including 
metics) stated by Thucydides (ii. 13) to have been on the muster- 
rolls in 431 B.C., reaches much higher totals—5§5,500 for 431 B.C. 
and nearly 50,000 for 5co B.C. This last estimate must surely be 
exaggerated, but that of H. may be roughly correct. Of course, 
no such number ever attended the Assembly, five or six thousand 
(Thuc. viii. 72) being a full house. . 4 

3. dpxy koxdv. For the formula cf. Il. v. 62, xi. 604 ; Thuc, ii. 12 ; 
also ch. 28 and vi. 67. 3. Plutarch’s criticism (de Mal. Her. 24) of 
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this dictum is for once just as well as patriotic: dapyekakovs roApyjoas 

+ A i! c , ? a 
mpoceurety OTe TooavtTas mdOAELs Kal THALKavTas “EAAnvidas éeAevepovy 
errexelpnoav amo ray BapBaper. 


Q8- 1 sovs Ilatovas. Cf. chs. 15, 23. I. 


99 


100 


4 Aopickov. A landing at Doriscus seems unlikely, since it was 
a strong place (vil. 106) held by a Persian garrison (vii. 59). 
Moreover, Doriscus on the Hebrus is far from the home of the 
Paeonians on the Strymon (cf. the march of Xerxes, vii. 108-13). 

The long struggle between Chalcis and Eretria for the Lelantine 
plain, which culminated in a war of pan-Hellenic importance 
(Thuc. i. 15), would seem.to.belong.to.the seventh century. The 
war between the two principals was fought out with sword and lance 
(Archil. fr. 4; Strabo 448) by their knightly cavalry (Ar. Pol. 
1289 b 36), the Thessalians helping Chalcis to gain the victory 
(Plut. Mor. 760f.). But the war was far more than a border feud: 
it was a struggle between two rival commercial leagues. Eretria was 
supported by Miletus, and probably by Megara and Aegina, while 
Chalcis had the help of Samos and Corinth. In the far West, 
Sybaris was allied to Miletus (vi. 21n.), and Croton to Samos. 
Probably the rival Euboean cities were the channels through which 
the Eastern Greeks could trade with the West. Cf.iii.59.4n.; Busolt, 
i. 456; Meyer, ii, § 342. Eretria lost all importance for the time, 
and Chalcis was hardly recompensed for her losses by supremacy 
not only in Euboea but in the Thracian and Western colonies. 

H. lets us see the importance of the contingent from Eretria and 
of the tie between Eretria and Miletus. He also constantly affirms 
that the expedition of Datis was directed against Eretria as well 
as Athens (vi. 43, 94, 98f.). Myres(J. H. S. xxvi. 96) connects 
this activity of Eretria with its thalassocracy 505-490 B.C., and 
suggests that Eretria also had a hand in the great defeat of the 
Boeotian and Chalcidians (v. 77), which H. represents as a purely 
Athenian victory. 

2 orparnyots...améSete, Aristagoras seems to act as if he were 
still tyrant (cf. chs. 38, 49, 98). 

I Kopyog. Coresus was a hill south of the river Cayster. The 
Ephesians seem to have lived on its slopes till moved down into 
the plain near the Artemisium by Croesus (Strabo 640), and to have 
returned there in the days of Alexander or of Lysimachus. West 
of the hill was the principal port of Ephesus down to Attalid times : 
at least Thrasyllus landed there in 408 B.C. (Xen. Hell. i.2.7). For 
a plan of recent excavations cf. Pauly Wissowa v. 2780. 

hyenévas. The regular road (ch, 54) led up the Cayster and over 

Mount Tmolus by the pass of Kara Bel: but clearly the Ionians 

marched by mountain paths to surprise the enemy, otherwise guides 

would be unnecessary. 
ovdevds dvrwbévros. Plutarch (de Malig. 24, Mor. 861) states that 
the Persians were besieging Miletus, and that the object of the 
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attack on Sardis was to raise the siege. If the Persians were busy 
elsewhere, we can better understand Artaphernes being caught 
unprepared and retiring to the citadel. But the story is quite 
inconsistent with H. 

axpomédtos. For the topography of Sardis cf. i. 80 n. 

mod. This is clearly identical with ro doru (§ 1 ad fin.), ‘the 
lower city.’ Hence the same meaning must be given to ev r7 mod 
(§ 2 ad init.), though Stein and Macan there construe ‘ Acropolis’. 
There is no reason to believe that there were Lydians in the 
Acropolis, or that all the Persians were within its walls. Nor 
could a fire in the lower city compel the garrison of the Acropolis 
to come down to the Agora and defend themselves there. 

3. aivmArOeci... mpoodepopévous. If H. means the reinforcements of 
ch. 102 he writes loosely. Probably he refers to the garrison of the 
Acropolis called (ch. 100 ad fin.) avdpav Svvapuv ovk ddiynv. 

KvuBnBns. The ‘Great Mother’ goddess of the Phrygians wor- 
shipped at Pessinus, the pyrnp Awdupnyn of i. 80. 1. For the 
Anatolian ‘Great Mother’ cf. App. I. 2, Frazer, G. B. iv, Bk.II, Attis, 
&c.; Ramsay,in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, extra vol.,p.120f. The 
Atys myth which involved her cult is connected with Sardis by 
H.’s story of the son of Croesus (i.34.2n.). The Great Mother was 
worshipped at Athens in the days of Sophocles (Phil. 391), and 
identified by the Greeks with Rhea, mother of the gods (cf. iv. 76; 
Strabo 469), with Aphrodite, with Demeter, and with Artemis 
as the lady of the wild woods. But here she is regarded as a 
foreign goddess. 

76 oxymTdpevor. This motive is again put forward vii. 8,8 3, and 
on the occasion of the destruction of Eretria (vi. Io1. 3). The 
Persians burned temples at Branchidae (vi. 19. 3), Naxos (vi. 96. 1), 
Abae (viii. 33), and Athens (viii. 53. 2). But they spared Delos 
(vi. 97) and probably Delphi (ix. 42. 3). Cf. also Troy (vil. 43) 
and Halos (vii.197). The Persians needed no excuse for destroying 
Hellenic shrines (cf. Appendix VIII, § 4), and the accidental 
destruction of a Lydian temple was clearly not the reason. 

vopovs éxovtes. This should naturally refer to the three satrapies 


-_ 
= 


NN 
Leal 


(iii. 90), but the Persians who put down the revolt—Daurises, |. 


Hymaees, and Otanes—were generals, not satraps (chs. 116-17, 122; 


cf. ch. 25. 1 n., App. VI, § 7). } 
3. orehavyddpovs. At the greatest Hellenic festivals the prize was 
a crown (viii. 26). H. is careful to record athletic distinctions. 


Cf. ch. 47; vill. 47, &c. 


3-7 Spread of the revolt to Caria and Cyprus, with story of Darius 
and Histiaeus (105-7). 

- 1 dO... drodumévres Tos *“Iwvas. Grote’s suggestion (iv. 217) that 
the withdrawal of the Athenians was due to ‘some glaring desertion 
on the part of their Asiatic allies’ is a mere conjecture. It is far | 
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, more probable that the withdrawal of Athens, like the abstention 
_ of Sparta from all part in the war (Appendix XVII, § 3), was caused 
| by more pressing needs nearer home. Twenty ships could not be 
_ kept permanently across the Aegean while Aegina with a superior 
| navy (vi. 89) controlled the Saronic gulf. It may be, too, that the 
| patriotic party had lost power at Athens. In 496-495 Hipparchus, 
son of Charmus, the leader of the Pisistratids, was elected first 
archon (Dion. Hal. v. 77; vi. 1; cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. 22), and the 
Alcmaeonids seem to have been willing both earlier and later 
(ch. 73 n.; Appendix XVIII, § 6) to make terms with Persia. 
|} Miltiades had not yet returned from the Chersonese to lead the 
|| patriots, though there must have been many at Athens reluctant 
‘ to leave Miletus to its fate (cf. vi. 21 n.). 
2  Bvfavriov: as a Megarian colony unconnected with Ionia, but 
ready to throw off the Persian yoke (cf. v. 26 n.). 
tas dAdas: cf. v. 1173 vi. 33. 
éxtrAwoavres ... TOV ‘EAAQomovtov. In this curious construction 
ef redundantly (cf. iii. 16. 1) repeats the ex in éxmAdcartes which 
governs the accusative. Cf. ch. 104. 2; vii. 29. 1, and especially 
Vii. 58. 1 €€@ Tov ‘EAAjomovroy Tréwv. 
Kaivov. The accusative is an oversight due to a change of 
construction ; cf. iv. 156. 2. For Caunus cf. i. 172. 
104 Cyprus had submitted to Persia (iii. 91) with Phoenicia, when 
Egypt, on which it had been dependent in the days of Amasis 
(ii, 182), was tottering to its fall, Esar-haddon (circ. 675 B.C.) 
enumerates ten vassal kings of Cyprus, among, them the lords of 
Curium, Paphos, and probably Soli and Citium. Diodorus (xvi. 
42) gives nine chief cities in the fourth century—Salamis, Citium, 
Marium, Amathus, Curium, Paphos, Soli, Lapithus, and Ceryneia. 
Of these Salamis, Soli, Curium, and Amathus are mentioned by 
H. Salamis, as in the days of Evagoras, seems to be the head of 
the Hellenic faction, Amathus (Hamath) of the native or Phoenician. 
Cyprus, after sharing in Aegean culture, developed a mixed Greek 
and Phoenician civilization of its own. Cf. Excavations in Cyprus 
(B. M.), at Paphos (J. H.S. ix. 147 {.), and at Salamis (J.H.S, 
xii. 59 f.); Myres, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum. 
1H. gives us the following genealogy of the kings of Salamis ; 


I. Euelthon 
2. Siromus 
3. Chersis 


a 
| 


s | 
Gorgus (vii. 98) Onesilus Philaon (viii. 11, 2) 


~But Euelthon is king in the days of Arcesilaus III of Cyrene 

(iv. 162); so it is hardly possible that his great-grandson should 

have reached man’s estate in 498 B.C. It has therefore been 
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suggested that Siromus (= Hiram) is the king of Tyre (circ. 550- 
530 B.C.), vil. 98, erroneously thrust into the line of Greek princes. 
) I “Idvwv ovdéva Adyov. The regular attitude of the Persian kings 
towards lonians; cf. Cyrus (i. 153) and Cambyses (ii. 1). Yet it 
cost Darius.at_least.one_fleet_and army, and took five years to put 
down the revolt (Macan). On H.’s unfavourable view of the Ionians 
efiat, ao sats 
eipéoQar. Again a standing formula for a characteristically 
oriental ignorance of Greece on the part of the Persians; cf. i. 153; 
vente 
2  ékyevéoOar: a good example of the infinitive expressing a wish. 
Goodwin, § 785 ; cf. Hom. II. ii, 4135 vii. 179; Arist. Ach, 816, 
} 6 Veots... BacAnious: cf. iii. 65. 6 n. 
For the project of conquering or colonizing Sardinia cf. i. 170; 
v. 124; vi. 2; and for the mistake as to its size i, 170 n. Fora 
similar rash promise to ignore the claims of cleanliness, the story 
of duchess Isabella and the siege of Ostend (1601-4) (Littré, 
Dict. Frang., sv. Isabelle). 


3-15 Double battle of Salamis. Persian victory on land, and re- 
conquest of Cyprus. 

Cyprus is the key of the Levant (Grundy, p. 105). Thence the 
Greeks could threaten the communications of Persia with the West, 
since ‘the only really practicable military line of communication’ 
touches the shore of the Levant at the corner commanded by 
Cyprus. They could also block the advance of the Phoenician 
fleet to the Aegean. Its strategic value both for attack and defence 
led Pausanias in 478 B.C. (Thuc. i. 94) and the Athenians, both in 
459 B.C. (Thuc. i. 104) and in 449 B.C. (Thuc. i. 112), again to 
attémpt its liberation.” re o2 ste 

} 2 a«pyv. That is, the promontory (Cap St. André) at the end of the 
long tongue of land now ‘the Carpass’, called by Ptolemy (v. 13. 3) 
ovipa Bods. Strabo (682) is more exact in limiting the name ai 
kAeides to the rocky islands off the point, as the plural indicates 
(Hogarth, Devia Cypria, 81 f.). 

) I of tUpavvor: more properly (110. 1 n.) Bacwées. The opposition 
of Greek to Phoenician explains their appearance as champions 
of Hellenic freedom, as it does the similar position of the tyrants of 
Syracuse and Acragas (vii. 165 f.). 

2 ékwe... gota. The future indicative with éxws has the same 
force as the subjunctive in final clauses (Goodwin, § 324). The 
clause depends on zrovéety. 

3. 76 Kowov t&v “Idvev. This Feria council is a revival. of that 
at work-fifty-years before (i. 141). “Its direction of affairs is implie 
in the brief eneeteon of ch. 108. 2; cf. vi.7, P. Gardner (J.H.S. 
Xxxi. 151-60) sees in a set of electrum staters and similar silver coins 
a series issued by the league of revolted cities. There is some 
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humour in the airs of superiority attributed to the Ionians. ‘To 


i Ae 
\| avoid facing the Persian infantry (cf. vi. 112) on the plea of disci- 
Hi 


pline (cf. vi. 12), and to remind the men of Cyprus of their servitude 


i to. the Mede (cf. iv. 142), are malicious touches in H.’s Ionian 
|| portraiture’ (Macan). (See note, p. 415.) 
IIO 10 meS{ov. This plain stretches right along Cyprus from east to 


west, separating the mountain masses of the south-west from the 
range along the north coast. Thereis but a low watershed between 
the larger eastern part in which Salamis stood and the north- 
western portion round the Bay of Soli, __ 

ot Baotdces: cf. 113.23 but rvpavvor, 109, 113.1. There were nine 
hereditary princes (Diod. xvi. 42), one in each of the cities named 
in ch, 104 n. 

I The Carians were adepts in war (1.171 n.). Fortheir courage cf. 
elett ont. 

2 For the ghastly wounds inflicted by a fighting horse cf. Marbot’s 
story of the battle of Eylau (Memoirs E. T., p. 215). 

3. H., who is imbued with the spirit of Romance, here voices the 
prevailing sentiment of mediaeval chivalry. Cf. Virg. Aen. xi. 688, 
and especially Aen. x. 829 ‘Hoc tamen infelix miseram solabere 
mortem; | Aeneae magni dextra cadis’. 

I wely kai vnvot: as in the later battle of Salamis in 449 B.C. (Thuc. 
i. 112), and in that of the Eurymedon (Thuc. i. 100). 

2 Speravm: a weapon peculiar to Carians and Lycians; cf. vii. 92, 93. 

I Kovpvées. H. seems uncertain of the Argive colonization of 
Curium affirmed by Strabo (683). Steph. Byz. says Kovprov modus 
Kimpou am6 Koupéws tod Kiipov maidds, implying Phoenician origin, 
since Cinyras in legend is Eastern. Probably Peloponnesians 
really settled in Cyprus in prehistoric times, since Mycenaean 
pottery is common there, and the Cypriote dialect resembles most 
closely the Arcadian, the earliest Peloponnesian tongue. Further, 
the existence of the Cypriote syllabary shows that the colonization 
took place before the adoption of the alphabet (Busolt, i. 318 f.). 

Toepioriypia Gppara. Meyer (i, §§ 455, 577) derives both horse 
and war chariot.from invading Aryans. Whatever be the origin of 
the horse (cf. Ridgway, Thorough-bred Horse), the war-chariot 
seems to have spread through Western Asia c77c. 1600 B. C., perhaps 
from the Hittites, to Egypt, Crete, and Greece. It long held its own 
against cavalry, since it was better suited for archers (e.g. Hittites 
and Egyptians), and ages passed before men devised weapons and 
armour suitable for use on horseback (Ridgway, pp. 481-2). But 
the chariot is unknown in Greek warfare after Homer, since its use 
in processions at Eretria (Strabo 448) proves nothing. Its survival 
in Cyprus may be due to oriental influence: indeed, it is tempting 
to see in the treacherous charioteers an oriental element in the popu- 
lation. Scythed chariots seem to be a later Persian invention used 
at Cunaxa (Xen. An. i. 8. lo). (See note, p. 415.) 
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2 odtwv. Soli was believed to be an Athenian Colony (Strabo 
683; Plut. Solon 26). The visit of Solon to Soli, and the rebuilding 
of the city on the plain instead of on the height (aizeia), is recorded 
in one of his elegies addressed to Philocyprus (Plut. Solon 26): viv 
dé od pev Zodloior wordy xpdvov evOdd’ dvdaoer | rhvde médAuw vaiots Kad 
yévos ipérepov. Solon’s visit is traditionally dated circ. 590-580 B. C., 
and cannot have been later than 560 B.C. It is therefore remarkable 
that a son of his friend should still be on the throne and killed in 
battle in 497 B.C. 

4 2  sfpo. For such honours to a dead enemy cf. ch. 47. 2n.3; and 
for a similar command from an oracle, the curious case of Cleomedes 
of Astypalaea (492 B. C.), cf. Paus. vi. 9. 6f. 

5 I péxpt eyed. The phrase simply means ‘to my time’, and need not 
imply a visit to Cyprus (cf. Introd. § 16). 

2 ToAtopkevpévy. Idalium, too, appears to have stood a long siege, 
as we learn from the bilingual bronze tablet referring to the work of 
the surgeon Onasilus and his brother when the Medes and men of 
Citium besieged Idalium (G. D. I. i. 60). 

tmopiccovres. Mining seems to have been a favourite Persian 
operation (cf. iv. 200. 2, vi. 18), learnt perhaps from the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. 


6-23 Suppression of the revolt on the Hellespont (117) in the Troad 
and Aeolis (122-3). Hard fighting in Caria. 

116 éviautéy. The one year of Cyprian liberty and the fall of Miletus 
in the sixth year of the revolt (vi. 18) are the two definite notes of 
time in H.; cf. v. 33n. 

katedeSovAwvto. The tense must not be taken to mean that the 
reconquest of Cyprus preceded the events next described, since its 
revolt followed the battle related ch. 102, now again mentioned. 
Probably the defeat of the Ionians was not so complete as is here 
implied ; certainly the burning of Sardis had destroyed Persian 
prestige and encouraged revolt. But the story of a naval victory in 
the Pamphylian sea, and of Eretrian exploits (taken by Plut. de 
Mal. H. 24 from Lysanias), can hardly be reconciled with H.’s 
narrative. 

’Ordvns. For satraps and generals in Asia Minor cf. ch. 25n. 
and App. VI. 7. The practice of marrying the king’s daughters to 
prominent nobles was intended to attach them to the throne and 
so strengthen the royal power. 

117. The Hellespontine cities are enumerated in geographical order 
from south-west to north-east, i.e. the order in which a force 
advancing from Sardis would naturally attack them. 

8-21 H. is here probably recording stories heard at his first home, 
Halicarnassus ; cf. the prominence of Artemisia (viii. 68-9, 87-8, 
10I-3). 

I jones ornAas: unidentified as yet, is shown to be near the 
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Marsyas by the use of re kai (ch. 101. 2; i.2. 2). The Carian 
Marsyas, the modern China Chai, must be distinguished from the 
better-known Phrygian tributary of the Maeander (vii. 26. 3n.). » 

"ISpidS0s xdpys. Its capital, Idrias or Chrysaoris (Paus. v. 21. 
10), later called Stratonicea, is now Eski Hissar. In the neighbour- 
hood was a temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, at which the Carian league 
met (Strabo 660), but this confederacy appears to belong to a later 
age (Hicks, J. H.S. xi.117). To H., Mylasa (i. 171) and Labraunda 
(ch. 119) are the great Carian shrines. 


2 Pixodarus, son of Mausolus, is presumably a Carian dynast, fore- 


father of the man commemorated by the famous Mausoleum, who 
ruled at Mylasa, and later (B. C. 377-353) in Halicarnassus (Strabo 
656). Another Pixodarus reigned B. C. 341-335 (Head, H. N. 630). 
Cindye is near Bargylia (Strabo 658), probably at Sirtmesh Kale, 
a Carian fortress (J. H.S. xvi. 196). 
Bvevwveovos: cf. i. 74.3n.3 vil. 98; ix. 107. 3n. 


3 SnAad1... ds ov« shows that the sentence is not final, but records 


the opinion that they will be driven into the river and never return 
home. Logically, os should precede the dependent clause i» uy, 
(Ao 

H., as usual, shows complete ignorance of tactics; he really thinks 
that an army should fight where no retreat is possible. Cf. Ar. 
Eth. iii. 8.5; with Schol;-— ge a nme 


1 The Carians apparently were defeated on the low ground near 


the junction of the Marsyas and Maeander. They retreated towards 
Mylasa, but rallied to defend the sanctuary of Labraunda, perhaps 
disputing the pass from the basin of the Marsyas to that of Mylasa 
near Alinda (J. H. S. xvi. 192). 


2 There were apparently three temples of Zeus (Strabo 659): 


éxovot d€ of Mudaceis icpa dv0 rod Aios, rod re "Ocoya kaoupevou kat 
AaSpavvdnvod, Td pev ev rH méder, Ta dé AdBpavvda Kopun early ev ra 
dpe kara thy bmépOecw rv €& ’AdaBdvdav és ta Mbdaoa dnabey Tis 
Toheas* evrava veas ory apxaios kai Edavoy Aids Srpariov’ Tiara dé 
tnd ray KuKA@ kal um Tov Mudacéwy, ddds re otpwrae cyeddy Tt Kar 
é&nkovra oradioy BEXpL THS Toews iepa KadoOULEYN, OL As qowToToNEtraL 
Ta lepa .. . Taira pev ovv idia THs médews, Tpirov S€ early iepov tov 
Kaptov Aids, kody dmdvrav Kapay of péreote cai Avdois Kal Mucois 
as dde\pois. Zeus appears, then, to be worshipped under three 
forms: Zeus Karios (cf. i. 171), Zeus Stratios or Labraundeus, and 
Zeus Osogos (Farnell, Cults, i. 170), but the three forms seem 
sometimes to be confounded together. Zeus Labraundeus is clear] 

the Carian war-god, carrying the double-axe (AdBpus, Plut. Mor 
301 F), often depicted on coins of this region (Head, B. M. Cat. 
Lydia, p. exxviii). The name Labraunda is clearly derived from 


[ AdBpus; perhaps AaBipivbos too may be formed from the same 


root, as the double-axe is a frequent symbol for the deity in the 
palace of Knossos discovered by A. J. Evans, Cf. Burrows, 
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Discoveries in Crete, 110 f. The double-axe seems also to be one 
of the attributes of the Hittite god Tesub (cf. E. Meyer, i. 479, 481). 

IQI 70 Tpdpa dvéAaPov, ‘retrieved the disaster’; cf. vii. 231, vili. 109. 
2; Diod. xvi. 19. In view of these passages it is unlikely that rd 
Tp@pa is governed by pera, and dyé\aBor, intrans., ‘ recovered’. 

TIndacm (cf. Iydacées, vi. 20 ad fin.) is placed by Kiepert at 
Karaja Hissar. Cf. Liv. xxxiii. 30, and especially Strabo (611) 
Tijdacoy 8¢ kai ev rH viv Stpatoverkéwy ToALxvdv €ott. But Strabo dis- 
tinguishes from this little place, Pedasa, once a great city, the centre of 
a district Pedasis (cf. Plin. N. H.v. 107), above Halicarnassus, placed 
by Myres (J. H. S. xvi. 192-4) at Giuk Chalar. Cf. i. 175; viii. 104. 

Mipoos 6Twyew: cf. iii. 122.1. Presumably a Mermnad (cf. i. 7 n. 
and vii. 27. I n.), 

“HpaxAetSns. The recently discovered fragment of Sosylus, a 
Spartan who taught Hannibal Greek (Polyb. iii. 20. 5; Nepos, 
Han. 13), alleges that Heraclides won a victory at Artemisium, 
defeating the Phoenician d.exmAovs by having a second line in reserve 
ready to attack them as soon as they had penetrated the first line. 
Whether this refers to the well-known battle (Wilcken, Hermes, 
xli. 103 f., xlii. 512), or to some unknown combat during the Ionic 
revolt (Ruhl, Rhein. Mus. lxi. 352 f.), cannot be determined (Tarn, 
J. H.S. xxviii. 216). Munro (C.A. H. iv. 289) holds that Heraclides 
helped the Massaliots to defeat the Carthaginians off the Iberian 
Artemisium (Dianium). 

*TBavedAdvos: cf. ch. 37. I. 

; i Ktos: a Milesian colony (like most towns on this coast), was in 
later times reckoned Bithynian (Strabo 564; Ptolemy, v. 1). 

2 Tépy0as: vii. 43. 2n. 

123 érdx@qoav. The phrase probably implies that the plan of opera- 
tions was devised at Susa, not by the satrap Artaphrenes. Appa- 
rently the campaign against Ionia is roughly synchronous. with 
those by which the Hellespont and Caria were recovered. 

4-6 Flight and death of Aristagoras. H., who consistentlydepreciates 
the Ionic revolt (ch. 28, 97 n.; vi. 3n.), naturally regards its authors 
as untrustworthy adventurers. Aristagoras is moved to action by 
his own financial difficulties, and fear of losing his tyranny (ch. 35). 
He has a glib tongue to deceive the multitude (v. 97) and a bribe 
for the Spartan king (v. 51), but he takes no active part in warfare, 
e.g.in the march on Sardis (v. 99) or the expedition to Cyprus 
(v. 108f.). Here he is represented as a coward deserting those he 
has led into danger. But it would seem probable that discontent 
had been rife in Western Asia Minor since 512 B.C. (iv. 137), and 
that there was a widespread movement against the local tyrants 
imposed by Persia (v. 37), the message of Histiaeus (v. 35) being 
merely the signal and the expedition to Naxos the opportunity for 
a premeditated rising (cf. ch. 36n.; Grundy, p. 84f.). Aristagoras 
may have been merely the mouthpiece of the general discontent or 
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the agent of Histiaeus, but the wide extent and initial success of 
the revolt shows that it was something more than a plot of selfish 
intriguers. : : 

125 Aépov: a small island some thirty miles south-west of Miletus, 
colonized thence (Strabo 635). The suggestion of Hecataeus seems 
absurd, though there was perhaps more hope of defeating the 
Phoenician fleet than the Persian army which threatened Miletus. 

126 2 The date which suits H.’s narrative best, 497 B.C. (cf. what is 
said of Histiaeus, v. 108. I, vi. I. 1), is rendered certain by chrono- 
logical data supplied by Thucydides (iv. 102), who reckons sixty 
years between the Athenian foundation of Amphipolis in 437-436 B.C. 
(Diod. xii. 32) and the attempt of Aristagoras (cf. Busolt, iii, 199 f.). 

aédw: almost certainly ’Evvéa ‘OSdoi (vii. 114), the later Amphipolis 
(Thuc. iv. 102). The vagueness of H.’s topography, both here and 
‘in ix. 75n., makes it probable that he wrote these passages before 
437 B.C. 


BOOKS V1 


1-5 The intrigues of Histiaeus in Ionia, 


It is worth noticing that H., who elsewhere insists on the part 
played by Aristagoras (v. 28, 30f., 98), here seems to regard the 
intrigues of Histiaeus as not merely the occasion (v. 35, 124n.) but 
the cause of the revolt. Histiaeus was a man of wide ambitions 
(v.23 ., 106), but his aims are obscure. Anxious to escape from 
his gilded captivity (v. 35), he has no policy but opportunist self- 
seeking. His earlier loyalty to Darius was interested (iv. 137 f.), 
and apparently he would even now have been willing to re-establish 
himself in Miletus (v. 106) as the great king’s viceroy of Ionia. 
Hampered by the opposition of Artaphrenes and by his exclusion 
from Miletus, he escaped captivity or death in Chios by claiming to 
be the author of the national revolt. Eventually distrusted by both 
sides, he became a mere free-lance and perished miserably. For 
a more favourable view of him, resting largely on conjecture, cf. 
Klio ix. 341-51. 

3 _ Kaxdv tocotrov) No Ionian would at the time have thus described 
their great struggle for freedom, undertaken of their own free will, 
but H., after the event, endorsed the shallow view that the revolt was 
a blunder, if not a crime (v. 28, 97 n., 124). 

abroiot grammatically goes with é&épauve, but, as is shown by its 
position, also qualifies ri... airinv, ‘ what was the true cause that 
brought the revolt on them,’ 

_This tale of intended transportation was a happy invention in 
view of the Persians’ dealings with Barca (iv. 204), the Paeonians 
(v. 12 n., 14), and subsequently with the Eretrians (vi. 119) and the 
Milesians themselves (vi. 20), and of the hatred felt for the Ionians 
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by the Phoenician traders, whom they had supplanted in the Levant 
and threatened in the West (i. 163; iv.152). For Greek proposals 
to transplant the Ionians cf. i. 170; ix. 1of. 

4 These Persian traitors in Sardis are a puzzle. Could they be 
Lydians who still nourished national aspirations? 

} I Kariyov: veducebant (i. 60. 5); imperfect, because they failed; 
cf. § 2 éretOe and érewce. 
Chios and Miletus were old friends (i. 18. 3), hence the former 
will not use force but only persuasion in favour of Histiaeus. 

3 That merchant vessels from Ionia are meant is shown by ch. 26. I. 
Miletus would suffer most from this blockade, as she traded largely 
with her colonies and factories on the Euxine. Histiaeus in grasp- 
ing at power in the North-East Aegean showed at least a keen 
eye for a trade route. 


9-17 The battle of Lade. The gathering of the fleets, and the secret 
intrigues of the exiled tyrants (6-10). The attempt of Dionystus 
of Phocaea to train the Greeks (11,12). The battle lost through the 
treachery of the Sumians and others (13-17). 

6 The four great naval powers of the Persian empire are combined 
against the Ionians. Phoenicia, Egypt, Cilicia, and Cyprus furnish 
Xerxes with 750 ships (vil. 89 f.). 

7 poBovAous chéwv attav. The genitive is objective; cf. vii. 172. 1 
mpoBovro tis ‘EAAados. These deputies must not be confused with 
the standing committees appointed in some oligarchic states to 
examine measures before they were submitted to the people. Ar. 
Pol. 1299 b 31-8, &c., Thuc. viii. I. 

Tlavmvov: cf.i.148n.; v. 10g. 3n. 

The resolution shows that the Ionians realized the importance of 
their sea-power (i. 27; v- 1ogn.) as their past history had taught 
them (i. 17). 

Lade protected the entrance to the harbour, and played an 
important part in the siege by Alexander (Arrian, Anab. 1. 18f.). 
Still an island in the days of Strabo (635), it has now been con- 
verted by the alluvial deposit into a hill in the plain of the 
Maeander. 

8 For similar detailed catalogues compare those of Xerxes’ army 
(vii. 61f.) and fleet (vii. 89f.), of the Greek fleets at Artemisium 
(viii. 1f.) and at Salamis (viii. 43f), and of the Greek army at 
Plataea (ix. 28), as well as the catalogue of ships and men in the 
Iliad (Bk. II). The cities on the Hellespont had been reduced by 
Daurises (v. 117), the Aeolic cities in the Troad by Hymaees 
(v. 122); those in Aeolis proper probably shared the fate of Cyme 
(v. 123). Only the island power of Lesbos is left to represent the 
Aeolians. The Dorian cities are here and elsewhere in the Ionic 
revolt conspicuous by their absence. Of the twelve Ionic cities, 
Clazomenae was in Persian hands (v. 123), while Lebedus and 
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Colophon, which lie on the route from Clazomenae to Miletus, may 
also have fallen. The men of Ephesus took little part in the revolt, 
for though they furnished guides for the march to Sardis (v. 100), 


. they massacred the fugitive Chians (vi. 16). The small number 


of Phocaean ships (three) shows how much that city was reduced by 
the great emigration (i. 165-7); Samos, on the other hand, has 
quite recovered after its devastation twenty years before (iii. 149). 
The order is roughly geographical, but the Samians are posted on 
the wing as being the best sailors. Thenumbers of the contingents 
agree with the total and may well be authentic; for the ‘ six 
hundred’ Persian ships cf. Appendix XIX, § 2. 


9 4. 1a 7ep, ‘which shall assuredly (vevera, cf. iii. 68. 2) come upon 


II 


I2 


IO 


1 


2 
I 


them.’ The remark is not part of the message, but a parenthetical 
assurance that the threats are serious (cf. ch. 32). 

Baxrtpa: the city Balkh (ix. 113. 1), mentioned as the furthest 
limit of the Persian Empire (cf. iv. 204). 
dyvopootvy (cf. v. 83. 1). To stigmatize as obstinacy a refusal to 
listen to proposals of treachery shows a bias against the Ionians and 
for the Samians, which makes it likely that the story comes from 
a Samian source-(cf.-13). 

jyopswvro. The word in this epic form may be ironically remini- 
scent of such passages as I]. iv. 1, viii. 230. Elaborate oratory, an 
Ionic failing (ili. 46), was certainly unseasonable, yet the campaign 
of Salamis too was conducted by discussion (viii. 49, 56 f.). 

"Ent Evpod, ‘balanced on a razor’s edge.’ Cf. Il. x. 173. 

émi képas, ‘in column.’ Att. émi xépws (Thuc. ii. 90, &c.). For 
the accus. cf. vi. 111. 3; ix. 31. 2 éml rafts. 

Skws : not final ‘in order that’ (Kriiger), but temporal ‘as often 
“ ’ (Stein, Macan). In sense co-ordinate with éXeoke Tapeiye Te. 
(GEWG LYE oF 

SuexwAoov. This manceuvre (cf. ch. 15. 2) is again mentioned 
at Artemisium (viii. 9), but was first used with effect by the 
Athenians in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. ii. 83, 89, &c.), its 


- absence in the battle of Sybota proving the inferior skill of the 


3 


Corinthian and Corcyrean navies (Thuc. i. 49). It consisted in 
breaking through the enemy’s line, and then turning rapidly to ram 
one of his ships on its defenceless side or stern. It demanded great 
skill in the coxswain and efficiency in the oarsmen. It was met by 
forming in a circle with prows outward (cf. viii. 11), a device which 
proved useless against Athenian daring and skill (Thuc. ii. 83), 
or by drawing up the ships on the wings in a double line (Xen, 
Hell. i. 6. 29-31), or by having a second line in reserve (vat2t ns): 
If H. is not guilty of an anachronism, the Athenians only perfected 
a manceuvre practised by the Ionians. Sosylus even makes it a 
Phoenician device brilliantly met by Heraclides @p citi.) 

The grievance was that Dionysius kept the sailors on board 
practising manceuvres, and the marines under arms all day, in- 
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stead of letting them enjoy themselves ashore like an army in 
tents. 

éxwA@oavtes. For the metaphor, here strikingly appropriate, 
fe iil15)5. 3; 

3 +I Anxious to insist on the cogency of the motives which led the 
Samians to betray the Ionian-cause, H-thrusts the bare fact of their 
treachery between two attempts to.excuse.it, of Sduioe resuming the 
of oTpatnyol TOY Sauioy, His primary motive for insisting on the 
insubordination and™’éffeminacy of the Ionians is to whitewash 
the Samians. But we can hardly doubt that he was also influenced 
by the facts and feelings of his own day. The contrast between 
Lade and Salamis (implicit in H. and explicitly drawn out by Grote, 
iv. 229) was surely made by men of the Periclean age, when 
Athenians justified their suzerainty over their Ionic kinsmen by 
boasting of superior courage and discipline (Thuc. i. 75,99). Yet 
the Ionians had long been adventurous sailors, had already once 
beaten the king’s fleet (v. 112), and owed their defeat at Lade to 
treachery. 

mevtaTAyoLov: a gross exaggeration. The full force of Xerxes is 
1207 ships (vii. 89), or without the Greek and Carian contin- 
gents 830. 

2 For Syloson cf. iii. 139 f., for Aeaces iv. 138. 

4 I émi«épas implies an intention to use the duéxmAous. Cf. 12.1, 15.2. 

otk exw atpexéws ovyypaar. The similar confession about Salamis 
(viii. 87. 1) and the reason here given, mutual recriminations, show/ ,/ 
how conflicting and untrustworthy were the traditions of the different} 
states. On the other hand, they give us a little more confidence; 
when H. by his silence implies that he is satisfied with the evidence! 
at his command. 

3. +d Kowdv. No doubt the eleven patriotic trierarchs were members 
of the Samian aristocracy—(rois. re €xover, ch. 22. 1), opposed to the 
philo-Persian partisans of the tyrant. Hence after Mycale and the 
liberation of Samos their conduct is commemorated by the Samian 
government, which remained aristocratic at least_till_440_B.¢. 
(Thuc. i. 115). H. must have seen the stele in Samos (Intro- 
duction, § 21,n. 1). 

amartpobev, ‘with the addition of their fathers names.’ For this 
honour cf. iii. 1. 4, viii. 90.43 Il. x. 68; Thuc. vii. 69. 

I5 tecoepdxovta. The number on the Persian ships at Salamis was 
thirty beside the native troops ; on the Athenian there are said to 
have been only eighteen (Plut. Them. 14); in the Peloponnesian 
war the number was reduced to ten (vii. 184. 2n.). The large 
number of marines here would only be useful for boarding in the 
old-fashioned style (Thuc. i. 49); their presence makes it all the, / 
more likely that the ascription of the d:ékmAous to the Ionians (§ 2 ;\/ 
cf, 12. I) is an anachronism. f j 

I Mvxédnv. The Chians, having broken the Persian line, could 
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force their way through the channel past Trogilium, but the crippled 
ships had to be beached on Mycale and abandoned. _ : 
2 For the Thesmophoria cf. ii. 171 n., and for similar worships 
v. 61, 82, 83n. : ; 
ot ’Edéoior. This extraordinary ignorance of the fight at Lade 
may be an excuse put forward when Ephesian abstention from all 
share in the struggle except this slaughter of the vanquished was 
accounted treason by patriotic Greeks. 
For a real outrage of the kind cf. ch. 138. 
17 yavAous: cf. iii. 136, I n. 
Sixeh(qv : where H. probably heard the story; cf. ch. 22; v. 46 n. 
Aniorfs. The buccaneer was still respectable (Thuc. i. 5). To 
prey on the enemies of his country would no more seem wrong to 
Dionysius than to our own Elizabethan seamen (cf. i. 163. 2n.). By 
making first for Phoenicia he at once baffled pursuit, and surprised 
the enemy’s convoys. ; 


18-21 The fall of Miletus, with notes on her friendship with Sybaris 


and Athens. 


18 tmoptooovres: cf. v. 115. 2 n. 
kat dkpys, ‘from top to bottom’; ch. 82.2. First in Homer, 
Il. xiii, 772; xv. 557 war axpns | “I\voy alwewhy édéev. In later 
writers it seems to imply citadel and all. Cf. Thuc. iv. 112. 
ékt@ érer: i.e. from the seizure of the other tyrants by Aristagoras 
(v. 37). On the chronology cf. v. 33 n. 
cupmecetv : usually ‘ coincide’ in time, here (cf. ii. 49. 2; vii. 151) 
‘agree with, fulfil.’ 
19 The synchronism between the Ionic revolt and the Argive war 
is valuable (ch. 77 n.). 
| 1 epi cornpins. Bury (Klio ii. 14 f.) shows that the only occasion 
on which this epicene oracle is probable is during the visit of Arista- 
goras to Greece. The Argives, threatened by a Spartan attack 
(ch.77), consulted the oracle wept cwrnpins rijs médtos ts oerépns, yet 
the answer given concerns Miletus as much as Argos, though Mile- 
tus had not sent to inquire of Delphi. The answer of the oracle is 
only explicable on the assumption that the Milesians had asked 
Argos for help, and Argos had agreed to consult Delphi. We may 
be sure that Aristagoras sought aid at other places besides Sparta 
and Athens. Eretria sent five ships (v. 99), doubtless at his request. 
What more natural than that, rebuffed at Sparta, he should turn to 
Sparta’s rival? But Argos may well have regarded the risk as too 
great, and not have gone beyond a promise to inquire of the oracle 
whether it would be safe for their city to send help to Ionia. Cf., 
however, the doubts as to the oracle raised by Wells, J.H.S. xxv. 194-5. 
Delphi now, as later (vii. 140 f.), may have thought the Great 
King invincible, as did Aristagoras (v. 124) and the Samians 
(vi. 13), and have foreshadowed, if it did not originate, the 
7° 
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historian’s opinion that the authors of the revolt merely brought 
evil on their country (v. 28, 97 n.). Probably, too, the proposed 
confiscation of the treasures at Branchidae (v. 36), which the priests 
at Branchidae and Delphi must have known was only too likely to 
be carried out under the hard pressure of war, prejudiced Delphi 
against Miletus. ~~ 


3 ITepoéwv .. . kopnréwv, ‘as may be seen in the sculptures of Per- 


sepolis,’ &c. ; hence Badvyarrjners Mndos, Aesch. ap. Athen, 627 a. 

ipév: the whole precinct with all its contents (iv. 108.2). The 
actual temple (vnds) and the oracle seem to have occupied different 
parts of it (Strabo 634). 

AvSipouscr. The word is borrowed from the oracle. Elsewhere 
(i. 46. 2, 157 f.) H. calls it Branchidae. H. clearly ascribes the 
ruin of this and other Greek temples in Asia (25, 32) to Darius. 
Hence, unless we suppose the work was done twice over, Strabo 
(634) can hardly be right in attributing the sack of Branchidae and 
the others, except that of Ephesus, to Xerxes in 479 B.C. Strabo’s 
account seems to depend on the story that the Branchidae them- 
selves betrayed the temple and its treasures, a crime for which 
their descendants in Sogdiana were said to have been punished by 
Alexander (Strabo 518; Plut. Mor. 5578; Q. Curtius, vii. 23). 
The story may come from Callisthenes (Strabo 814), but is dis- 
credited by the silence of Arrian, though accepted by Grote, xii. 25. 

moAAdkus : explicitly twice, i. 92. 2; v. 36. 33 but cf. also i. 46. 
Zyth ates i.e L59.03 


20 ©@©For such transplantations cf. iv. 204 n.; vi. 3 n. The ex- 


I 


patriation of the Milesians can hardly have been complete, since 
Milesians destroy the fugitive Persians after Mycale (ix. 99, 104). 
Yet Miletus, though again prosperous under Athens, never recovered 
her old position. 

*"Epv0py: cf. i. I n.; iii. 93. 25 iv. 37. 

Kapoi IInSaceto1. For the two places cf. v. 121 n. We cannot 
tell which is here meant, nor is it obvious why Carians, who had 
also revolted, should be rewarded at the expense of Miletus. 
Perhaps it was the Persian policy to set the native races against 
the Greek and so to hold both in subjection. Ff) 

AGév re Kai SiSpov. Originally dependent colonies of Sybaris, 
which, after the destruction of that city in 510 B.C. (cf. v. 44), 
probably received the exiles. Both lay on the west coast of Italy, 
probably not far apart. Laus was on the river still called Lao, the 
boundary of Lucania (Strabo 253), four hundred stades from 


Velia. 


Mianoiov epiov meroinpéva’ ad’ wy O17 Kal ai pidiat rais modeowv eyévorro, 
as 6 Tipatos icropet. tyyarwy yap Tov pev e& Iradias Tuppnvois, rav & 
é£@Oev rovs "Iwvas. These friendships of Sybaris with Miletus and 
Etruria were doubtless commercial. Sybaris was the dépdt to 
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which the wares of Asia and Egypt were brought by Milesian ships 
(cf. v. 99 n.). Thence they were carried overland to Laus, and 
there reshipped for Etruria. The control of this land-route was 
all the more important, as foes of Miletus, Chalcis, and her allies 
(v. 99 n.) commanded the Straits of Messina. The friendship of 
the Etruscans with Sybaris is in marked contrast with their hostility 
to other Greeks in the Tyrrhene seas (cf. i. 166). Further proof of 
the importance of this overland route may be found in the alliance 
coins (Pais, Ancient Italy, p. 83) of Siris and Pyxus (before 510 B.C.), 
and later of New Sybaris and Posidonia (cire. 450), Croton and 
Temesa, &c. (Hill, G. and R. C., pp. 104, 115), and in the frequent 
occurrence of Greek vases in Campanian and Etruscan tombs (Le- 
normant, La Grande Gréce, i. 263 f.). The colony of Thurii may 
have been an attempt to revive this old trade, Athens here, as 
elsewhere, figuring as the heir of Miletus (v. 97. 2 n.). Themi- 
stocles would seem to have originated the idea of a colony in that 
district (viii. 62; Plut. Them. 32), afterwards imperfectly realized 
by Pericles. 

ovdev dpotws, For asyndeton in such appended notes, which may 
be later additions by the author, cf. i. 20; vii. 54.3, 111.2,&c. ‘In 
this they (the Sybarites) were quite unlike the Athenians.’ 

Phrynichus was an elder contemporary of Aeschylus. Of his 
drama on the fall of Miletus no fragment has survived. It was 
probably the first attempt to treat in tragedy an event of the day, an 
attempt repeated by Phrynichus in his Phoenissae (476 B. C.), which, 
like the Persae of Aeschylus, represented the defeat of Xerxes. His 
earlier drama may have contained reproaches of Athens for the de- 
sertion of Miletus (oikja xaxd), and have been intended to awaken 
the national spirit and inspire resistance to Persia, perhaps by sea, 
since Themistocles, choragus for Phrynichus in 476 B.C. (Plut. 
Them. 5), is said to have begun the building of Piraeus as archon in 
493 B.C. (vii. 143n.). For his manifesto the author was punished, 
probably by those _ responsible for the withdrawal from Ionia (v. 
1o3n.; cf. Meyer, iii, § 182-3). Cf. the prosecution of Miltiades 
(ch. 104) on his return from the Chersonese. 

S8dfave : the term for the teaching of actors and chorus by the 
author (i. 23) = ‘ putting on the stage’. 


22-5 The exiled Samians in the West. Treacherous seizure of Zancle. 


22 


2 


Submission of Samos and Caria. 


Kodjv dxriv. A Sicel city, important under the native prince 
Ducetius, circ. 445 B.C. (Freeman, S. ii. 109 f.). This is another 
abortive attempt to spread Hellenism in the West. On the north 
coast of Sicily, which is almost harbourless, because the hills run 
right down to the sea, there was no Greek colony between Tyndaris 
and Himera. Hence the importance of Kady *Axrn which faced 
mpos Tuponvinv. Cf. the communistic Cnidian settlement on the 
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Lipari islands (Thuc. iii.88 ; Diod.v.9; Paus.x. 11. 4, with Frazer). 
Originally perhaps a military brotherhood like the knights of St. 
John at Rhodes, it became a nest of pirates (Liv. v. 28). The 
Samians as friends of Chalcis (v. 99 n.) were on good terms with her 
colonists in the West. Zancle was a joint colony from Euboic 
Chalcis and Campanian Cumae (Thue. vi. 4), but seems at this time 
to have been a dependency of Dorian Gela. 

MiAnotov ot éxmedhevydtes: i.e. from Lade (ch. 8). Thue. vi. 4 
says more vaguely (ZaykAaior) t1d Sapiwv kal dAdwy ‘lovey éexninrovow, 
ot Mydous devyovtes mpoweBadoy tH SikeAia. 

*Emlepupiovor. The epithet distinguishes the Italiot colony from 
the Locrians of the mother-country, the Opuntii (vii. 203) and the 
Ozolae (viii. 32), both of whom claimed to be its founders. 

*AvatiAews: tyrant B.C. 494-476 (Diod. xi. 48). For his friend- 
ship with the barbarian cf. vii. 164, 165. 

Rhegium, like its neighbour across the strait, Zancle, was a Chal- 
cidic colony. The close connexion of the two, and of the Samians 
with Anaxilaus, is attested by the adoption of similar types on the 
coins, the calf’s head being a Samian type, and the lion’s head 
perhaps taken from the lion’s scalp of Samos (Hill, H. G. C. 29f., 
and in more detail Dodd, J. H. S. xxviii. 56-76). Anaxilaus was 
probably bent on establishing his own supremacy over Zancle, an 
object he in the end attained (vii. 164 n.). 

Hippocrates ruled 498-491 B.C.; cf. vil. 154, 155. He and 
Anaxilaus are tyrants, while Scythes (§§ 1 and 4) is Baowdevs and 
povvapxos, probably because H. drew from a source favourable to 
Scythes. Apparently Hippocrates is not an equal ally but his over- 
lord (vii. 154; Freeman, S. ii. 113). 

*Ivuca : an unimportant place, probably in the territory of Acragas 
(vii. 170), famed for its wine. 

I  Himera was a settlement of Zanclaeans (Thuc. vi. 5. 1). 

Suxardtarov. This righteousness is in marked contrast with the 
conduct of Democedes (iii. 135). It was hereditary in the family, 
if Cadmus, who resigned the tyranny of Cos (vii. 164), is the son 
of the same Scythes, as is held by Stein, Macan, and Busolt, though 
denied by Holm, Freeman, and E. Meyer. Cadmus’ resignation of 
that tyranny and recapture of Zancle from the Samians are more 
natural if his father was the exiled lord of Zancle. For a reconstruc- 

tion of the story cf. vii.164n. The full account in Pausanias (iv. 

25) is misdated after the second Messenian war, and so confused 

as to be worthless. : 

2 daovyti, H., a true Greek, is more impressed by the cleverness 
of the Samians than by their baseness.. But he emphasizes the one 


weneneerae 


good point in their conduct, their mercy to the captive aristocrats 
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25 Caria had been temporarily saved from subjugation by the victory 
of Heraclides (v. 121). 
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26-30 The last adventures and death of Histiaeus. 


26 1 rds Idvwv édxdSas. Cf. ch. 5. 3n. . 

2 ToAtyvy: a common name found near Syracuse (Thuc. vii. 4; 
Diod. xiii. 7, xiv. 72), in the Troad (Strabo 603), in Crete (vii. 170. 
1; Thuc. ii. 85), &c. Here probably a town in Chios, or on the 

; mainland opposite (cf. Thuc. viii. 14, 23). 

7 1  wpoonpatvev: not really impersonal, 6 éeds must be supplied (cf. 
§ 3 andi. 45.2 adfin.). The theology is that of the age, but it is 
curious that H. does not here mention the iniquity of Chios (i. 160) 
(Macan). 

2 Reading and writing were taught in public schools for boys. For 
another disaster to such a school cf. Thuc. vil. 29. 
3 6 Geds: perhaps Apollo, but cf. i. 31. 3 n. 
és yévu, ‘ cast down,’ a metaphor from wrestling; Aesch. Pers. 930 
*Acia O€ yap aivds emt ydvu KékAcrat. 

28 1 Odcov. Theattraction was doubtless the gold mines (ii. 44; vi. 46). 
For Atarneus cf. i. 160n. ; for the Caician plain ii. 1on., and for its 
fruitfulness Strabo 624 odddpa edSaipova yay oxeddv S€ Te Thy aplorny 
THs Mvoias. 

2 “Aprayos. Can this otherwise unknown Persian general be a de- 
va scendant .of -Harpagus, the Mede conqueror of this region half 
a century earlier? (i. 162 f.). Ifso, he should not be called dyijp 

Tépons. } ; 

29 1 _ prAopuxinv.. . dvatpéerar, ‘ entertains a craven love of life.’ So Cic. 
Tusc. ili. 14 ‘recipiat ... timiditatem ’. 

30 1 dverratpwoav. Impaling was a Persian custom (iii. 159; vii. 238; 
Behistun Inscr.). The explanation of the satrap’s and general’s 

? action is doubtless correct. The Persian grandees (cf. vy. 23, -vi-1) 

Ih feared and distrusted the Greek tyrant, who may have been ready to 
serve Darius, but not his lieutenants. aay 
2 For benefactors cf. viii: 85 -n.,-and-for the justice and mercy shown 
them, i. 137; vii. 194. 


31-2 493 B.C. Final reduction of Ionia, and of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos. 
BI 1 To deutépe evel, ‘next year,’ i, €. 493 B.C. 

2 The passage is used in the Pseudo-Platonic Menexenus 240 C 
(cf. Laws 698 D) in describing the fall of Eretria. In fact, this ‘ net- 
ting’ of the population would be as impossible in the mountains and 
clefts of the smaller islands as in Euboea. Indeed, the flourishing 
condition of these regions soon after shows that these severities 
have been exaggerated. M, Polo, i. ch. 18 (Yule, ii. 98), speaks of 
the Caraonas (apparently a Tartar tribe in Persia) riding abreast 
so as to catch every living thing outside the fortified towns and 
villages. A similar method was tried in Tasniania in 1850, but with- 


out much success. Cf. N. Ling Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania, p. 2, 
for this modern instance, 
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82 Cf.i. 169. The thrice-repeated conquest is true of the Ionians on 
the mainland, but the islanders had not been conquered by Croesus 
(i. 27), nor yet probably by Cyrus, who had no fleet (i. 143), though 
the Ionian islands submitted (i. 169). Samos probably surrendered jj f 
when Cambyses got control of the Phoenician navy (iii. 44), Lesbos | ee 
and Chios before the Scythian expedition of Darius (iv. 97. 138) || 
(Macan). 


S41 Reduction of the Hellespont and Chersonese. Story of the estab- 
lishment of the elder Miltiades in the Chersonese and of his successors. 
flight of the younger Miltiades to Athens. 


} I adroic.... Kar’ fmepov: to the Persian army attacking by land 
(v. 117. 122), as opposed to the Phoenician fleet. 

telxea Ta emt Opnixys, ‘strongholds on the coast of Thrace.’ For 
alist cf. Scylax, Periplus, 68. On Perinthus cf. v.1n., on Byzantium 
iv. 144, v. 26nn. Selymbria was a Megarian colony founded before 
Byzantium, i. e. before 660 B.C.; Mesembria too was Megarian, the 
ending Spra being Thracian for city (Strabo 319). 

2 otkyoav, ‘took up their abode in,’ not oikcav, ‘founded’; the 
previous existence of Mesembria is implied in iv. 93. 

For Proconnesus, Artaca, and Cyzicus cf. iv. 14. 

3  OiBadpet: probably brother of Bubares (vii. 22. 2), and perhaps 
successor to Daurises (v. 12If.). 

év AackvAdy. Cf Thuc. i. 129; the third satrapy, iii. 90n., 
v. 25 n.3 cf. App. I. 

Cardia lay on the west side of the Chersonese, at the narrowest 
part of the Isthmus (vii. 58). Loyalty to Persia (cf. ix. 115), rather 
than its geographical position, explains its escape. 

I The Dolonci occur elsewhere only in Steph. Byz., and in the 
catalogues of Pliny (H. N. iv. 41) and Solinus. The Apsinthii 
(ix. 119), evidently just north of the Chersonese (ch. 37), are said to 
have extended as far as the Hebrus (iv. 90), where the district 
round the city Aenus had once been called Apsinthis (Steph. Byz.; 
Strabo 331, fr. 58). Myres (J.H.S. xxvii. 173) holds that the 
Apsinthii and Caeni overran the region occupied by Pelasgians in 
the Homeric catalogue. 

2 ipnv. Wayfarers on the road were under the god’s protection. 
This sacred way seems to have led east by Daulis, Panopeus, and 
Chaeronea, then south-east by Coronea, Haliartus, and Thebes, 
then south over Cithaeron to Eleusis, whence it was continued to 
Athens by the best-known 680s icpa (Paus. i. 36, 37). This was the 
route of the sacred embassies to Delphi; by it Apollo himself once 
went (Strabo 422). 

éxtpémovrat. It is not clear how the Dolonci could turn off this road 
to go to Athens since Laciadae, in which stood the family home 
of the Philaids (Plut. Cim. 10), was between Eleusis and Athens. 
Hence van Herwerden would omit ék as a dittograph from ékda\ee. 
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35 Mahaffy (Social Life in Greece, 144) draws attention to this picture 


I 


S 


Loa 


of the old Attic country life (cf. Thuc. ii. 15-7). ; 

«yvKatra : during Pisistratus’ first tyranny (i. 64), while Croesus 
still reigned (ch. 37), i.e. circ. 558 B.C. : 

@uvacreve. In H.a vague term applied to a powerful city (v. 97. 1) 
or to prominent individuals (39. 2), even if they were subjects of 
a tyrant. The technical sense of dvvacrefa, narrow and despotic 
oligarchy (Thuc. iii. 62, iv. 78; Ar. Pol. 1293 a 31), belongs to 
a more advanced political science. 

teOpimmotpépou: a sign of wealth (chs. 36, 103, 122, v. 77.2n.; 
Arist. Nub. 13f.). 

Pausanias (i. 35. 2) makes Philaeus the son of Eurysaces, the 
only son of Ajax recognized by Sophocles, but Plutarch (Solon Io), 
with Herodotus, Hellanicus, and Pherecydes, regards him as the 
son of Ajax. Further, he makes the brothers, Philaeus and Eury- 
saces, surrender Salamis to Athens, Philaeus settling in Brauron, 
where the deme Philaidae lay, 


52, 54) follows Scylax (68) in giving rough approximations, 4o and 
400 stades. 

Aapparnvotcr. Probably Miltiades, like Pisistratus (v. 94), tried 
to seize a stronghold on the Asiatic side. 

€v yop yeyoves: not a mere periphrasis for €yvwopévos, but 
‘standing high in favour with’. 

mitvos tpémov. The old name of Lampsacus was Pityusa (Charon, 
fr. 6, F. H. G.i. 33; Strabo 589). No Lampsacene could have mis- 
understood the jest, nor could H., if he had read Charon (Macan ; 
cf. Introduction, § 19 (b) ). 

dpopntpiov. Miltiades and Cimon were sons of the same mother 
by different fathers (cf. v.25. 1). Since, however, the Cimonidae 
were afterwards recognized as Philaidac, there was probably 
relationship by descent or adoption on the father’s side also. The 
genealogy as given by H. is: 
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Cypselus (34) = x == Stesagoras I (34, 103) ve 


Miltiades I (34-8) Cimon I (103) 
| Olorus (39) 


| ross | | 9 
Stesagoras II (38)! x + Miltiades II == Hegesipyle > 4 


| ; 
Metiochus (41) Cimon II (136) “pier D\ ( 


» re 

&s véuos oiktarg. On hero-worship cf. v. 47 n., 114. AS 

2  vmd0eppotépov: perhaps ‘passionate beneath the surface’, as per 
Umdrerpos, Umowapporepos (ii. 12. 3), and perhaps tmopuapydrepos (iii. 
29. 1, 145.13 vi. 75. 1). 

1 ot Mevovoerparidar: i.e. after 527 and before 510, or, if the plural 
be pressed, before the death of Hipparchus 514 B.C. (v. 55). 

adr Oyo: chy 103. 

2 émpéov: paying honour to the dead; so perhaps raziripma, 
Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 1021 ; Soph. El. 915. 

of 5 Xeprovycira .. . Suvacrevovtes. Probably Aeolic immigrants 
in the towns, the tyranny resting on the native Dolonci. For 
duvaotevo cf. ch. 35 n. 

ovdAAnm7Oyodpevor, ‘to mourn with him’ (ix. 94. 1); cf. cvvayber Oar 
(vili. 142. 3). For the practice cf.2Sam.x.1. Olorus may have 
been a prince of the Dolonci, or the name of his tribe may have fallen 
out of the text after Opyixwy. Olorus, father of Thucydides, seems 
to have been a son of Hegesipyle, probably by a second marriage. 
Thucydides’ monument was among the tombs of the family of Cimon 
(Plut. Cim. 4 and Marcellinus, quoting Polemo on the Acropolis). 

40 Aconfused chapter, ambiguous in expression and difficult in sub- 
stance. The central statement that Miltiades fled before a Scythian 
raid and was restored by the Dolonci is clear enough. But of the 
obscure sentences before and after two interpretations are given. 

I. Rawlinson takes veworl eAnAvdec of the first coming of Miltiades 
to the Chersonese, the ray karexovt@y mpnypdrev of the advance of 
the Phoenician fleet, and the a\)\a yadera@repa of the Scythian raid. 
But to this the following objections seem fatal : 

(1) It is absurd to apply vewort to a period of at least fifteen years, 
but the Scythic raid is clearly dated to 495 B.C., while Miltiades’ 
accession was before 510, probably before 515 B.C. 

(2) The argument is weak. Rawlinson’s explanation implies 
that Miltiades’ temporary expulsion by the Scyths was worse than 
his permanent expulsion by the Persians, which is absurd. 

(3) The clear intention of the author in the last sentence of the 
chapter is to explain what precedes. Hence rpirw érei (§ 1) must 
be identical with rpit@ érei rpdrepor (§ 2). 

II. Therefore with Stein we must understand éAn\vOce and eAOdvra 
(§1) of. Miltiades’ return to the Chersonese (karjyayoy, $2), H. 
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awkwardly inserting the notice of his flight before the Scyths after 
mentioning his return. H. means that the fortunes of Miltiades 
went from bad to worse, his final expulsion by the Phoenicians 
being a yet greater misfortune than his temporary flight before the 
Scyths. Thus rpir éret rovroy must mean the third year before this 
(ct. § 2; Cobet, Abicht), or, if this translation be thought impossible, 
mp must be inserted before rovrwy (Stein). Wells (Stud. Herod. pp. 
118-20) gives another interpretation of this obscure passage (ch. 40). 

SxtOar of vopades: cf. iv. 11. I. 19. 

épeO.adévres td Aapetov. The idea of a war of vengeance on the 
part of the Scyths seems a mere ae (ch. 84), since the expedition 
of Darius was at least fifteen, and probably twenty years before. 
Perhaps the Scyths took advantage of the temporary weakening of 
the Persian Empire by the Ionic revolt; more probably these 
nomads were some Thracian or Moesian tribe and not Scyths. 
Grote’s suggestion (iv. 201) that it was the Persians and not the 
Scyths who expelled Miltiades is not what H. says, and rests on 
Miltiades’ supposed treachery to Darius at the bridge over the 
Danube (iv. 137). But this patriotic scheme is very doubtful; perhaps 
it was invented when the tyrant of Chersonese had reached Athens 
(ch. 104), and was anxious to prove himself a true friend of Hellenic 
liberties (Thirlwall, ii, App. II ; Macan, App. iii, §14; Klio ix. 413). 

vote: 1,€.493 B.C. Miltiades fled at the first approach of the 
Phoenicians, as is shown by the mention of Tenedos (cf. ch. 31) 
and by his starting from Cardia. 

kekoopéaTar $= TeAcovor és (ch.108.5),‘are reckoned as’; cf.iii.91.2. 


The settlement of Ionia by Artaphrenes. 

és veikos dépov : hostile, opposed to eipnvaia (ch. 43); cf. és aloxuvns 
épovra (iii. 133 3 1. 10), és dxeow.(iv. 90). 

SwotSucor. The meaning is clearly that all warfare between cities, 
as well as piracy and brigandage, was abolished, and Sikae amd 
ovpBodGy established throughout Ionia. We cannot say how far 
such treaties already existed, but the position of Histiaeus shows 
that hitherto the local authorities in Ionia had been allowed much 
independence. The organizing genius of Darius took advantage of 
the revolt and its suppression to put an end to this. Thus the 
Ionians were compelled by their Persian masters to accept.a-unity 
which they had refused to impose on themselves at the suggestion 
of Thales (i..170), In the same way private wars were checked by 
the Athenian dpy7 (Thuc. i, 115). Evidence of long-continued 
enmity may be found in the dispute between Samos and Priene 
recorded in an Inscription in the Ashmolean Museum (Hicks', 152). 

$opous : cf. ili, 89,90. The statement as to the tribute is defective 
and difficult. Doubtless the arrangement of Artaphrenes applied 
to other revolted tributaries as well as to Ionians, but H. mentions 
only the most important, just as the whole rebellion is usually called 
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the Ionic revolt. Again, the words ér kat és éué cannot bear the 
natural meaning that tribute was still paid to Persia in accordance 
with this assessment at the time when H. wrote his history, but 
must be explained in one of the following ways: 

(1) Grote (v. 194-5) thinks that the Persian king still maintained 
his claim to the old tribute, though it was not really paid. The 
satrap was still responsible to the king for the money, though 
unable to exact it. As soon as the Athenian power seemed broken 
in 412, the great king pressed Tissaphernes for payment (Thuc. viii. 
5). The claim had been for years in abeyance but never with- 
drawn. We may compare the grants of Myus and Lampsacus to 
Themistocles (Thuc. i. 138), and of Myrrhina and Gryneium to 
Gongylus the Eretrian (Xen. Hell. iii. 1.6). The latter were held 
by Gongylus’ descendants in 399 B.C., but all four cities were included 
in the Athenian empire in its palmy days. 

(2) Some suggest that the unlucky states on the Asiatic sea- 
board paid tribute both to Athens and to the Great King. Some 
such arrangement seems certainly to have prevailed on the coast 
of Thrace under the Odrysian kings (Thuc. ii. 97), but the cases are 
not really parallel. 

(3) Another suggestion is that the assessment of Artaphrenes was 
the basis of the Athenian édpos, which was certainly paid by these 
cities before 450 B.C., and probably from 465. If, however, H. 
meant that the Athenian raxrai used the old valuation, he has 
failed to express himself clearly, and the frequent alterations of 
the Phoros on the existing quota lists seem inconsistent with this 
explanation. é 

(4) The simplest explanation is that H.uses és ¢ué loosely, meaning 
merely till the Persian power was overthrown, i.e. between 479 and 
circ. 465 B.C. Some of the states were still paying tribute when H. 
was a boy; in all he could (and doubtless did) talk with those to 
whom the claims of the Persian tax-collector were familiar. So 
a septuagenarian Bengalee might well write to-day: ‘The rule of 
John Company lasted down to my time,’ although it really ended 
in 1858. 

It Erotid further be noticed that Diodorus (x, 25.2) ascribes not 
only this regulation of taxes, but also the restoration of constitutional 
government in lonia—(cf.-ch..43.n,) to Artaphrenes, acting on the 
suggestion of Hecataeus. Was H. unwilling to allow credit to his 
great predecessor for the conciliatory and successful reorganization 
of Tonia? ; 


3-5 Mardonius establishes democracies in Ionia. He invades Europe 
subjugating Thasos and Macedon, but loses his fleet off Mount 
Athos and retires. 

I ro éapv: of 492B.C. H. here begins his year, like Thucydides, 
with spring. 
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3. H.jis so anxious to put forward his supposed proof that he makes 


Pa 


Le 


I 


2 


3 


I 


2 


epew the main verb instead of leaving it in a dependent clause. Cf. 
1.27.25 il. 103.25 vi. 14. 1, &c. ity 

For the speech of Otanes cf. iii. 80, and for the ‘ Seven’ ili. 84. 

It has been held that this is a reply to criticisms passed on the 
story of the debate (ili. 80f.), but the incredulity of the critics is 
already noticed there, and may perhaps apply rather to the tradition 
handed down to H. than to the form given it in his work. The 
proof here alleged is of the weakest. Otanes, not Gobryas, was the 
advocate of democracy, and there was all the difference between 
establishing democracy in Persia and permitting it in Ionia. Further 
H. seems to have exaggerated and misrepresented the action of 
Mardonius. In many Greek and Carian cities (vii. 98, 195) dynasts 
held their own. So in Chios Strattis (iv. 138; viii. 132), in Samos 
Aeaces (ch. 25), in Cos Cadmus (vii. 164), in Halicarnassus 
Artemisia (vii. 99). In Lampsacus, too, the sons of Aeantides, son 
of Hippoclus (iv. 138) succeeded to the throne (Thuc. vi. 59). Here 
again, as in ch. 42, it is true that H. only speaks of Ionians, but 
such a measure would naturally extend to all the revolted states 
which had expelled their tyrants. This establishment of democracies 
then may mean little more than the restoration of local liberties 
ascribed by Diodorus to Artaphrenes~(ch>-47n.). In any case it 


would seem to have been partial; and’dictated rather by distrust of 


the tyranny which had proved a dangerous instrument of govern- 
ment, than by any preference for democracy. 

MaxeSévas (cf. v. 17 f.). H. (vii. 108) speaks as if Megabazus 
had conquered Macedon before Mardonius, but probably the 
Persian troops did not actually cross the Strymon till 492 B.c. 

évrés Maxedévev: from a Persian point of view, 1.e. east of 
Macedon (cf. i. 6. 1). 

Héxpt “AxdvOou : i.e. where Xerxes later cut his canal (vii. 22), 
Mount Athos is a harbourless coast off which high seas and 
dangerous currents are prevalent (vii. 24 ne)s 

For Persian inability to swim ef. viii. 89. 

Bpvyo.. These Thracian neighbours of Macedon may be placed 
between the Strymon and Mount Athos. In the list of tribes given 
in vil. 185 they come between the men of Chalcidice and the Pieres. 
The two Passages agree if in vii. 185 the Pieres are the branch of 
the tribe who lived east of the Strymon (vii. 112). Scymnus Chius 
(434) and Strabo (326) locate the Brygi far to the west on the 
borders of Epirus and Illyria. Probably they are connected with 
the Bpiyes (vil. 73), the European ancestors of the Phrygians. 

ainxpGs dyevicdpevos. Macan suggests that with the exception 
of the loss to the fleet the expedition was a brilliant success, since 
H. elsewhere (vii. 9. n. 2) allows Mardonius to claim credit for his 
operations, and acknowledges his success in reconquering Thrace 
and Macedon (vii. 108). But if the object of the campaign was the 
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conquest of Hellas in general and of Athens and Eretria in particular, 
his task was unfulfilled. And in spite of modern scepticism there 
is good reason to suppose that the idea of a punitive expedition and 
wide schemes of conquest were entertained at the Persian court. 
The conquest of European Hellas may well have seemed the only 
means of securing the dominion of Persia over the Greeks of Asia. 
The expedition of Datis shows that Athens and Eretria were to be 
punished, and also that the advance by land was considered to 
have failed. Probably its difficulties had not been foreseen. When 
this plan of campaign was again adopted, great preparations were 
made to meet them (vii. 21 f.). No doubt Greek writers exaggerate 
the failure of Mardonius, but his losses were real, and his recall is 
best explained by Darius’ adoption of a different plan of operations. 


-5O 491 B.C. Reduction of Thasos. Darius demands earth and water 

from the Greeks. Medism of Aegina. 

) I Seurépm ... totrwv. In the next year after these things, i.e. 

491 B.C. 

@actovs. Macan suggests that this second submission of Thasos 
is a dittograph, i.e. that H. gives:'two accounts drawn from different 
sources of one surrender. It is doubtless true that the accounts are 
quite independent, the second being perhaps learned by H. in 
Thasos. But the prosperity of the Thasians might well cause their 
jealous neighbours falsely to accuse them of intending to take 
advantage of the recent Persian losses. ; 

”AB8npa : colonized from Clazomenae and recolonized from Teos 
(i. 168n.). It may, however, have been earlier a Phoenician station, 
since the name is Phoenician, and the early coins are of the 
Phoenician standard (Head, H. N. 253). It was evidently loyal to 
Persia (viii. 120). 

mohvopknvévtes: cf. ch. 28. The blockade showed them the 
necessity of equipping a fleet. __ j 

ée tis yrelpov. On the opposite coast of Thrace the Thasians 
held Stryme, Galepsus, Osyme, Daton, Scaptesyle, &c. (vii. 108, 
118, ix. 75 ; Thuc. i. 100, iv. 107). From these mines the state 
drew its ordinary revenue, royalties, &c., while the citizens were 
free from land-tax and apparently all direct taxes ($3). Thasos 
is said to have spent four hundred talents in entertaining Xerxes 
(vii. 118); its tribute to Athens at its highest was only thirty 
talents, which is, however, as much as was paid by any state. 

47 This passage proves a visit to Thasos and to its mines over 
against Samothrace. Yet though the site of Koenyra is marked 
by the modern Kenira, Tozer (I. of Aeg. 307) could neither find 
nor hear of any traces of mining in that district. 4 

I olives. This settlement from Tyre is dated by H. (ii. 44) five 
generations before the birth of Heracles, on the faith of mythical 
genealogies; cf. iv. 147, Vv. 59. we was colonized from Paros 
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(Thuc. iv. 104) circ. 700 B. C. (Busolt, i. 458), the best-known colonist 
\/ being the poet Archilochus. ; 
rod Botvikos. For the genealogy cf. i. 2. I n. t 
otvopa écxe. The old name was Aeria (Steph. Byz.) or Odonis 
(Hesych.). For the aorist cf. vil. 61. 3, 74. I. 

49 1 ‘odAoi pev ywepwréwv. The expression Is vague and perhaps 
exaggerated, though Thessaly, Boeotia, Argos, and Delphi may 
have made submission. 

mdvres 8& vyoiGtar. Many had been already conquered. The 


phrase may apply to the Cyclades, except Naxos and Delos (cf. 96, 


The account here given plainly implies that Sparta and Athens 

fused to submit, but the omission of the story told later (vii. 133 f.) 

_“ of the treatment of the Persian heralds is remarkable. Cf. vil. 
137 n. 

2 sThis appeal to Sparta against Aegina (491 B.C.) implies recognition 
by Athens of Spartan-hegemony (for which cf. 7. 69 nj). Either 
Miltiades-(cf. the sending of Philippides before Marathon, ch. 105) 
or Themistocles (cf. the tale of Polycritus at Salamis, viii. 92) may 
well have seen how.menacing was the attitude of Aegina, and how 
necessary to Athens the help of Sparta. ~~ 

50 1 ~Cleomenes is given his full style and title, probably to add 
emphasis; ch. 36. I. 

2 Kpvés: cf. ch. 73.2; vili.92. Possibly the wrestler referred to by 
Simonides, fr. 13 éméEa6’? 6 Kptés ovk decxéws: cf. Arist. Nub. 1356. 
Such plays on names were irresistible; cf. § 3, and Cicero, Verrines, 
II. iv. 43, &c. But the jest of Cleomenes is bitter, like those in 
Shakespeare attributed to Gaunt (Rich. II, Act ii, Sc. 1). 

3 The retreat of Cleomenes from Aegina without hostages and his 
return with the other king to take them, implies that he admitted 
the validity of the plea (ch. 73). Yet the presence of both kings 
might seem to contravene the law made some fifteen years before 


(v.75 n.). On the powers of the Spartan kings in foreign affairs 
ChrAppaee VL sora. 


51-60 The story of the dual kingship at Sparta. Privileges of the kings 
with notes on non-HHellenic customs (ch. 59, 60). This digression 
(the main story is not resumed till ch. 61) is the most important 
contribution in H. to Greek constitutional history. It illustrates 
admirably how much and how little the Greeks knew of their origins, 
and also the religious and military character of early kingship. 
The legend of the twins is a clumsy fiction intended to account for 
the dual kingship. The most probable origin of this anomaly is the 

fusion of two distinct communities whose chiefs shared the throne. 

That the two royal houses were of different origin seems proved by 

the fact that their homes and tombs were to be found in different 

\V quarters of Sparta, those of the Agiads close to the Acropolis (Paus. 
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ili. 14. 2), those of the Eurypontids on the heights of New Sparta 
(Paus. iil. 12. 8). The two quarters may have been originally (cf. 
the case of Rome) two distinct communities. It is perhaps most 
likely that both communities and both kings were Dorian invaders 
(Duncker, G. i. 351 f.), and that the claims of the kings to Achaean 
descent (cf. v. 72; i. 67; vii. 159) were a fiction intended to justify 
the Dorian conquest. Wachsmuth, however (Jahrbuch f. Philologie, 
1868, p. 1 f.), sees in the superior dignity of the elder Agiad line, and 
in the claim of Cleomenes to be an Achaean (v.72); indications that 
the-old-Achaean royal house’survived side by~side-with that of the 
invading Dorians. In any case, the rival theory that the dual king- 
ship was instituted to weaken the royal power (cf. the Consulship at 
Rome) confuses effect and cause, and fails to explain such facts as 
the separate burying-places. For other instances of double king- 
ship in Greece and elsewhere (e.g. Siam), and for further discussion 
cf. Busolt, i. 546. 4; Frazer, Paus. iii. 312. 

It is interesting to note H.’s claim to speak from complete know- 
ledge of Greek poets; cf. ch. 53. 1, and Introduction, § 18. The 
poets’ story was that Aristodemus died just defore the Dorian in- 
vasion (Paus. iii. 1. 6; Apollodorus ii. 8. 2). H. follows local 
Spartan tradition, as does Xenophon (Ages. viii. 7). 

*Apyeinv. Sister of Theras (iv. 147), and of Theban descent. 

stpav. Probably the oracle punned on the double sense of yepai- 
repov, ‘elder’ and ‘more honourable’. The verse may have ended 
yepairepoy €or yepaipery. For riyav and yepaipey together cf. v. 67. 5. 


6 The device of Panites, used to interpret the oracle, might well 
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have settled the question of succession. Indeed, the younger child 
seems to have been brought up as a private individual (§ 7). The 
story is inconsistent as well as unhistorical. 

év +o Sqpootw, ‘in some state building’ (cf. vil. 144 ev rG Kowe) 
(Abbott) rather than (Stein) ‘at the public charge’ under official 
guardianship (cf. ch. 57.2, 92. 2). Theras is\ignored in this story, 
but cf. iv. 147. . 

7d Neydpeva: i.e. the common Hellenic tradition found in the 
poets and logographers. f ; 

rovrous... BaciAéas. The Heracleid leaders (cf. § 2) of the Dorian 
invasion. The genealogy is Hyllus—Heracles—Amphitryon—Al- 
caeus—Perseus. 

700 Qcod: i.e. Zeus, called father of Perseus (vii. 61. 3). ‘ Omit- 
ting the god, the accepted list is correct.’ H. cannot accept the 
divine parentage of Perseus, as is shown by his treatment elsewhere 
of heroic genealogies (cf. ii. 43-5, 142-6; iv. 5. 1). 

#8y...éréAcov. Perseus and his race, though by descent 
Egyptian, from his time on were accounted Hellenes reigning for 
four generations in Argos. For éréAcov cf, il, 51. 2; vi. 108. 5. 

"Auditptwv. Had there been in the case of Perseus a reputed 
mortal father as in the case of Heracles Amphitryon, H.might have 
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assumed the existence of two Perseus’ (cf. ii. 43), one son of a god, 
the other of a mortal. ! .. 

iayevées : by direct descent genuine. H. (cf. ii. 91. 5) accepts the 
well-known Danaid legend, from the Epic Danais, and the Supplices 
of Aeschylus. 4 bia 

5 This ‘Persian’ story varies from the ordinary Hellenic (vii. 61. 
150) in the important points, that Perseus does not go from Argos 
to Cepheus, king of the Cephenes (i.e. the Assyrians, vii. 61. 2), to 
marry his daughter Andromeda, and so become the father of Perses, 
the eponym of the Persians, but is himself of Assyrian descent, and 
the first of his family to become a Greek. Yet the envoys of 
Xerxes (vii. 150) are represented as accepting the ordinary Greek 
view. 

55 8 7 8é, ‘wherefore and for what services they, though Egyptians, 
attained.’ The points omitted are the adoption of the Heracleid 
Hyllus by the Dorian king Aegimius, which gave the Dorians 
a claim to the heritage of the Heracleids, the Peloponnese, and the 
exploits of the Heracleids who led the Dorian invasion (ix. 26 f.). 

éANoucr. Possibly the writer of the Epic ‘Aegimius’, more pro- 
bably the Logographers, e. g. Charon of Lampsacus; cf. Introd. § 19. 
This refusal to repeat a story which had already received literary 
treatment cannot be generalized into a maxim for H.’s whole work 
(Macan, p. Ixxxiii n.). 

56 The honours given the Spartan kings are divided into three 
classes: (1) in war, ch. 563; (2) in peace, ch. 573 (3) after death, 
ch. 58. H. (cf. 58. 1) perhaps regards them as resting on some such 
contract between king and people as the monthly oath in Xen. Rep. 
Lac. xv. 7. The eponymous hero Lacedaemon is (in Paus. iii. 1. 
2, 20, 2), son of Zeus and Taygete, and husband of Sparta. His 
shrine was at Alesiae between Therapne and Taygetus. With Zeds 
Aaxedaipoy Stein compares Zeds Ayapépvav, Z. Apdudpaos, Z. ’Apdu- 
kriov, Z. ‘Hpaxdis, Z. Tpopaoros, but none of these is so definitely 
local. Zevs Aaxedaiuwy would seem to be a primitive local deity, 
possibly chthonian, afterwards degraded into a ‘hero’. Zevs 
Ovpamos is the lord of the heavens. The latter cult (ra péyada 
Ovpdva) continued under the Roman empire (C. 1, G. 1241, 1420). 
The Spartan kings as Heracleids were descendants of Zeus, and his 
natural representatives, as were the Heracleid kings of Macedon of 
the Bottiaean Zeus, and the Aeacid princes in Epirus of the Dodo- 
naean (Preller, i. 149). Xenophon (Rep. Lac. xiii and xv) tells us 
the king offered all public sacrifices, and in particular, to Zeus 
Agetor on setting forth to war, and to Zeus and Athena on crossing 
the frontier. - 

méAepov éxpépav. Perhaps in prehistoric times the kings could 
actually declare war, but, even if this be so, the necessity of the 
people’s consent was early established (cf. App. XVII, § 2). 
Traces of the royal control of foreign affairs may be found even in 
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the fifth century (cf. v. 74, 75; vi. 73), but later this power was 
vested in the Ephors (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 1; v. 2. 9, 11); Xenophon 
describes this state of things when he limits the power of the kings 
to the conduct of the campaign. (Rep. Lac. ch. xv orpariay 6:0 dv 
mods exréprn ryeiaOat, cf. ch. xiii.) Only when he had crossed the 
frontier after favourable auspices (StaBarjpea) did the king exercise 
a really sovran power (Thuc. v. 60, 66; viii. 5, and in general App. 
XVII, § 2). Even in the field insubordination was not unknown 
(ix. 55; Thuc. v. 72). 

évt@ dyei. Probably such an execration entailed exile (cf. Thuc. 
v. 72). Such curses often were extended to the whole house (cf. 
Hicks, 23; C.1.G. 2691; Aeschin. c. Ctes. § 110). 

amparous: cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. xiii ovdels adrod mpdabev Tmopevera, 
mAny Septrat kal of mpoepevy@pevor inmeis. 

éxatév. The full number of immeis was three hundred; cf. i. 67, 
5N., vil. 205. 2, viii, 124. 3; Thuc. v. 72. This hundred might be 
the contingent of one of the three Dorian tribes, 

mpoBaro.cr: for offerings, victims being required for the d:aBarnpra 
and for sacrifices before battle. The king’s perquisites remind us 
of Homeric customs (cf. Il. vii. 321; Od. iv. 66), and may be due 
to the religious origin of the office. ‘For similar priestly claims cf. 
1 Sam. ii. 13 f. 

Quoin... SnporeAns: offered by the kings; cf. 56n.; Xen. Rep. 
Lae. xv. 2. 

dpxeoOar: sc. rods veporras, the attendants. For similar honours 
cf. Thuc. i. 25 ovre KopivOi avdpi mpoxarapxépevor toy iepav (Abbott). 

SlarAnowa. ody iva SumAdota karapayouey, GAN’ iva kal ao Toe Tipjoat 
€youev, et twa Bovdrowro (Xen. Rep. Lac. xv. 4). Xerxes (vii. 103. 1) 
distinctly alludes to this custom. 

omovSapyias: again a Homeric custom (Il. xii. 310 f.). 

veopnvias. The first day of the month (‘new moon’) was every- 
where sacred, and a day of offering to the gods (fepa émusnrra, upnra: 
cf. viii. 41. 2); the seventh was the birthday of Apollo and specially 
dedicated to him (Hesiod, “Epya 770). For the accusative cf. i, 181. 
5, 186..3 ; vii. 50. 4, 203. I. f ; ’ 

peStpvov. The old view that the Laconian or Aeginetan medim- 
nus was half as much again as the Attic (Athenaeus, 141 C) is 
disproved by Ath. Pol. ch. 10 (Sandys, note; cf. G. F. Hill, Num. 
Chron. 1897, p. 284f.). Probably the Pheidonian measures are 
equivalent to the Babylonian, and stood to the Solonian in the 
ratio of 12:13. Since the Attic medimnus contains nearly twelve 
gallons, the Pheidonian would be nearly eleven gallons. 

tetapry cannot be the Attic rérapror, which, being the quarter of 
the sextarius (€¢o0rn), belongs to Roman times and is far too small, 
being about a quarter of a pint. Since the monthly contribution of 
each Spartan to the Syssitia was a medimnus of meal and eight 
xées of wine (Plut. Lyc, 12), this Laconian rerdprn may be one of eight 
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xées, or about five and a half gallons; if, however, the proportion 

given in § 3 of one cotyle to two choenices be taken, it would be but 

two xdes. 
mpoeSptas: concrete; cf. iv. 88.1. For the abstract sense cf. 

i. 54. 2; ix. 73. 3. This custom is illustrated by the anecdote in 

ch. 67. 

mpotelvovs. Proxeni are usually citizens of a foreign city who 
undertook to watch over the interests of the community which they 
represented, e.g. Callias was Proxenus of Sparta at Athens (cf. viii. 
136. 1; Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 4). The Proxenia in these cases seems to 
have been almost hereditary in character (Thuc. v. 43; vi. 89). It 
does not appear probable that the kings had the appointment either 
of these Spartan Proxeni abroad or of the representatives of foreign 
states in Sparta. Hence P. Monceaux has suggested that these 
proxeni nominated by the kings were special ones appointed to do the 
honours of the state to foreigners who had no ordinary representative 
at Sparta; for some late analogies cf. Smith, Antiquities, i. 978. 

TIv@tor. The connexion of Sparta with Delphi was peculiarly 
close. Cic. de Divin. i. 95 ‘(Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus 
semper aut Delphis oraculum aut ab Hammone aut a Dodona 
petebant’. Cf. v. 63. 90; vil. 220. Other states employed Oewpoi. 

o.tedpevor. Apparently they messed with the king at the Phiditia. 
Xen. Rep. Lac. xv. 5 ed@xe 8 avd kcal ovoxnvous dv0 éxarép@ mpoo- 
edéoOar ot 6) Kal T1v6toe kaXovvrat. 

3 The prisoners at Sphacteria were allowed two A/tic choenices of 
meal and two cotylae of wine ; their servants were given half this 
amount (Thuc. iv. 16). 

4 ( a te : so Cleomenes carried off a collection from Athens 
Vv. 90). 

povvous : i.e. without the Ephors and Gerousia,. 

,.Tarpovxov. An only daughter was styled émixdnpos (or in Doric 
emtmapatis Or map@yxos), which means not that she is the heiress, 
but that she passes with the inheritance. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 6. 
II, 1270 a 26f.) distinctly tells us that if a father died intestate 
leaving only a daughter, the heir, as guardian of the orphan daughter, 
chose her a husband, and that even the father had but recently 
acquired the right to dispose of his daughter’s hand as he pleased. 
In the days of H. the kings dealt with the question, as did the 
Archon Eponymus at Athens. In so doing they clearly acted as 
judges merely determining to whom the érixAnpos belonged by law. 
All this is explained iby the primitive constitution of the Graeco- 
Roman family. The inheritance, along with the household cults, and 
patria potestas, always passed to males. If, then, there were no sons 
but only a daughter, the ancient principle debarred her from heirship, 
but by custom she passed with the inheritance to the nearest male 
relative, whom she married (so Gorgo Leonidas, vii. 205 ; cf. also 
vi, 71; Plut. Agis 11). Apparently a father, if he gave an only 
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daughter in marriage, must give her to the nearest relative, 
or to an adopted son. But adoption (§ 5) itself took place 
before the kings, and must have been subject to legal rules. If 
the father died without betrothing his daughter, the nearest male 
relative could claim both the inheritance and the hand of the 
daughter. If there were several claimants the kings decided 
between them. The same principles held good in Crete (cf. the 
Gortyna Code) and at Athens. Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, Nouvelles 
Recherches, pp. 97 f. 

684v Snpootewv. According to Stein and Gilbert, this refers only 
to the delimitation of roads and private estates, but the kings as 
leaders in war may have been charged with the care of roads. 

5 mwaptfav. The words imply that the kings were not ex-officio 
presidents. Doubtless the Ephors both convened (Xen. Hell. iii. 
3. 8) and presided over the Gerousia. Cf. App. XVII, § 2. 

Svo Whpovs tiepevous. There can be little doubt Thucydides 
refers to this passage (i. 20. 3) when he gives as an instance of 
popular errors the belief that each of the Spartan kings had two 
votes, not one only, since he corrects in the same sentence another 
supposed error in H. (ix. 53), wodAd dé kat GAXa Ere kal viv dvra Kal ob 
Xpove durnorovpeva Kai of G\AoL"EAAnves od« GpOAs olovrat, Somep Tovs 
te Aakedatpoviav Bacthéas wy pd Wipe mpooriberOat Exdrepoy adda 
dvoty, kal roy Teravarny Néxov avrois civat ds ovd eyévero momore. But 
H., though the expression is obscure, probably means not that each 
king had two votes, but that two votes were given for the wo 
absent kings, and that the vote of the relative who acted as proxy 
for both was the third. He, however, overlooks the fact that the same 
person could not be the nearest relative of both kings, since the two 
houses were only related by a fictitious genealogy and never inter- 
married. Really there must have been two proxies, one for each 
king. H. Richards (Cl. R. xix. 343) would omit rpirny d€ thy éovrdy 
as a late insertion, and so get clearly the sense that the nearest 
relative of each king gave two votes, his own and that of the king 
his kinsman. aes 

1 Aé€Bnras. Beating a bronze cauldron would keep off evil spirits, 
the original meaning of the ‘ passing bell’. Cf. A. B. Cook, J. H.S. 
xxii. 14 f. : ? : 

katapiatverOar. Such extravagant signs of mourning (p1acpol) as 
tearing the hair, rending the garments, and throwing dust on the 
head and clothing, were at Athens restricted by Solon (Plut. ch. PRE 
cf. Thue. ii. 45), and at Sparta forbidden by Lycurgus for private 
persons (Plut. Lyc. 27, Mor. 238 D). They are a survival from 
barbarism (cf. viii. 99 ; ix. 24) or from heroic times (cf. Il. xviii. 23 f.). 
So Xen. Rep. Lac. xv. 9 al d¢ tehevToavre Tipal Bactdet débovrat, 
tnd BovAovrat Sndodv of Avkovpyov vopot, Ort ovx ws avOpa@rovs, d\n’ as 
fipwas trois Aakedatpovioy Baotreis mporetimnxacw, Cf. Xen. Hell. 
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2 AaxeSatpovos = Laconia (cf. vii. 234. 2), including Messenia (Paus. 
iv. 14. 4). 43 

Tite ‘in fixed number.’ Cf. Thuc. ii. 72. 

3. iS8wAov. This took the place of the body if it could not be brought 
home, but the only certain case before the time of H. is that of 
Leonidas (vii. 238 ; cf. Plut. Agis 21). Later Agesipolis (Xen. Hell. 
v. 3. 19) and Agesilaus (Plut. ch. 40) died on foreign service, but 
their bodies were embalmed in honey or wax and brought home. 

dyopy: traffic (cf. i. 153. 2) as well as public business. 

dpyatpeoin: meeting for election. 

59, 60 These chapters contain additional notes subsequently inserted by 
the author; perhaps they are meant to bear on the alleged Persian 
or Egyptian descent of the Spartan kings (cf. 53, 54). 

60  «*puxes: the most famous are the Talthybiadae, sprung from the 
herald of the Atridae (vii. 134). 

aiAyral: important, as the Spartan army marched to battle to the 
sound of the flute (Thuc. v. 70). 

payepor: clearly those who prepared the Phiditia. They had 
their heroes, Matrwy (kneader) and Kepdawy (mixer), whose statues 
stood on the Hyacinthine way (Athen. 39 E). Apparently they 
accompanied the army on campaigns (ix. 82). 

No general caste-system should be inferred. Nowhere in the 
ancient world, not even in Egypt (ii. 164 f.), was there so fully 
established a caste-system as now exists in India, where status is 
fixed and free competition eliminated. Yet in all non-progressive 
societies, such as Sparta, crafts tend to be hereditary. 

oéas mapaxAniovor, ‘shut out the hereditary heralds.’ 


61-70 §=The birth, deposition and exile of Demaratus. 


GI 1 _ Tpoepyafopevov. mpd is not temporal but = ‘ for,’ ‘on behalf of’; cf. 
11.158. 5 ad fim. H.’s tone here is unusually favourable to Cleomenes. 
én(Baow: either making an attack = émBaivey (Stein), or getting 
a footing; cf. Plat. Rep. 511 B, and émParevav (ch. 65. 4) (Schweig- 
hauser). 
Bacidevov7. He was contemporary with Anaxandridas, circ. 550 
BECemCluaO 7s Te 
3, Hw: resumed in airyy: i.e. dependent on éddpee (Stein); cf. 
Mia es 
Therapne stood on some precipitous heights nearly two miles 
south-east of Sparta on the opposite side of the Eurotas. The view 
that it was the site of Homeric (Achaean) Sparta, suggested by 
its commanding position, is confirmed by the discovery there of 
Mycenaean pottery and by the worship of Helen and Menelaus 
(Isoc. x. 63). This sanctuary of Helen is probably identical with 
the temple of Menelaus, where Menelaus and Helen were buried 
(Paus. ill. 19. 9). Its ruins, and near them some Mycenaean 
remains, have been discovered on the top of the hill called Menelaium 
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(Polyb. v. 18. 21; Liv. xxxiv. 28). Castor and Pollux, Helen’s 
brothers, were supposed to lie buried in Therapne on alternate days 
(Pind. Nem. x. 55; Pyth. xi. 62; cf. Frazer on Paus. iii. 19. 9). 
The Phoebaeum was below Therapne in the plain on the western 
bank of the Eurotas (Paus. iii. 14. 9). 

‘EXévys. The view that Helen was a goddess of beauty, and the 
identification of her with £civy ’Adpodirn (ii. 112), seem to be H.’s 
own conjectures, and erroneous. The foreign Aphrodite must be 
Astarte, while Helen was a native heroine more akin to Artemis 
(Wide, Lakonische Kulte, 340 f.), perhaps originally a tree nymph. 
The Rhodians worshipped Helen of the tree (Paus. iii. 19. 9, with 
Frazer), and the Spartans Helen’s plane-tree (Theocr. xviii. 43). 
The whole story reads like the miracle of a mediaeval saint, and 
illustrates a side of Greek life which hardly appears in our literary 
sources. 

Ordinary Greek feeling seems to have been less shocked by a 
technical observance and a virtual breach of contract (cf. iv. 154. 
201; Thuc. iii.34) than by a refusal to be bound by an oath whose real 
purport had not been understood. Euripides earned much oppro- 
brium by making Hippolytus say in such a case (612) 7 yAéoo 6ue- 
pox’, 7 Oe Ppyv avwporos, yet all moral philosophers would now agree 
with Cicero (De Off. iii. 29. 107) that such an oath was not binding. 

Probably the true motive of Ariston’s third marriage was the 
barrenness of his earlier wives (cf. v. 39 f.). 

tovs Séka: the usual ten lunar months; cf. 69. 5. 

év 0@km: at a sitting of the council. So Paus. iii. 7. 7 €v Bovdy. 

émt SaxttiAwv: a well-known mode of counting (cf. Juv. x. 249 
with Mayor), especially among savages (cf. Tylor, P.C. i. 244 f.). 

T™piypa... ovdéev, ‘paid no heed’ (cf. vil. 150. 3). The carelessness 
of the Ephors is incredible, since it was their’ duty to preserve the 
purity of the Heracleid race (v. 39). 

evSoxipéovtr. For Ariston’s victories cf. i. 67 n. 

apyv: a rare word, here used for evyny to get the play on the 
name Anpapntos. Cf. ’Apnrn (Hom. Od. vii. 54), Louis le Désiré 
and Samuel (1 Sam, i. 20). 

Sud +6 or dua rad (MSS.) cannot mean ‘on which account’ = 6v 6 
or 6.’ Gd: nor did Cleomenes attack Demaratus on account of any 
doubts of his legitimacy. For dudér cf. vil. 197. 3, 205.1; CI. R. 
sabe, EVIE 

SreBANOq, ‘was at enmity with’ (i. 118. 2; v. 35. 1). To the 
grounds given (v. 75 ; vi. 50f.) we may perhaps add the conduct of 
Demaratus in and after the Argive war ; cf. ch. 82 (Macan). 

*Ayvos: called Agesilaus in the list of Eurypontids (viii. 131). The 
reigning line was Theopompus, Archidamus, Zeuxidamus, Anaxi- 
damus, Archidamus, Agasicles, Ariston, Demaratus: for the 
collateral line cf. viii. 131 n. 

X{Awv: probably grandson of the famous Ephor (cf. i. 59; Hunt, 
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Rylands Pap. i, pp. 29, 31), and brother of Prinetades (v. 41. 3), the 
father of Cleomenes’ mother. 

apracas : dependent on dédcas. The forms of marriage by cap- 
ture survived at Sparta (Plut. Lyc. 15); Demaratus seems to have 
turned the form into a reality. On marriage by capture cf. M°Len- 
nan, Studies in Ancient History, I. ii-v, with Westermarck’s criti- 
cisms, H. M. ch. xvii. 

ovK ixveopéves, ‘ without right.’ Cf. ikvéerar, &c., ii. 36. 13 vi. 57. 
21, 8643. 

katwpooinv : the oath of accusation, answering apparently to the 
mpowpoota of an Attic suit; it might be met by the defendant's 
avtapooia, Then the suit proper (édioxe) began with the proofs 
alleged on either side. Leotychides tried to revive the memory of 
Ariston’s saying. For the court cf. v. 4o n. 

émBaretvwv, ‘taking his stand upon.’ The word implies that the 
claim was unfounded ; cf. iii, 63. 3, 67. 2, ix. 95, and vi. 61 n., and 
the Homeric use of émBatvew, 
 pdptupas. The trial must be placed in 491 B. C., when Demaratus 
had been king quite twenty years. The Ephors summoned must 
have been in extreme old age, if any survived. 

mpopaveiv: cf. vii. 111. 2. For bribery of the oracle cf. v, 63.1n. 

yurvorratBiat : one of the three great Spartan festivals, the others 
being the Carneia and the Hyacinthia; it took place just after 
midsummer (Thue. v. 82; Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 16). Choruses of naked 
boys, youths, and men danced and sang in honour of Apollo in 
the Agora (Paus, iii. 119) and in the theatre just east of the Agora 
(Xen. Z.¢.; Plut. Ages. 29). 

dpxew, ‘to be a magistrate.’ Probably Demaratus conducted the 
festival as Ephor (Xen. Plut. 7, ¢.) unless he was one of the Bideot 
who supervised the youths’ gymnastics (Paus, iii, 11. 2; Gilbert, i, 
pet ie any case Leotychides as king would have the seat of honour 
Syn OY, 

Hupins... edSaipovins. The alternative, not seriously meant, is 
added for rhetorical contrast ; cf vil. 8 y 3, viii. 68. y. 
b Tyee ae oe obvoluto capite, as a sign of dejection (Hom. 

5xss)) 

kaTaTwTépevos, ‘appealing to’ (cf. viii. 65. 6 ad Jjin.). Here it 
might mean ‘laying hold of’, as rovde implies that there was an altar 
of Zets épxeios at hand, and his altar would naturally stand in the 
court-yard (Hom. Od. xxii. 334), Zeds €pketos is the god of the home 
and also of the family (Soph. Antig. 487; Farnell, Cults, i.54). He 
is akin to, though not the same as, Zeds épéoruos (i, 44. 2). 

Demaratus is anxious to get from his mother a denial on oath, 
hence the ceremony by which he makes her partaker of the sacrifice 
(omAdyxvov), and accursed if she forswore herself (Macan ; cf. Iwan 
Muller, v. 3, $77; Hermann, Gr. Antig. ii? 22). 

évohopBov. Malicious rationalism turned the muleteer’s god 
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Astrabacus into a muleteer. The views taken of Spartan women 
are widely divergent (Abbott); Plutarch (Lyc. 15; Mor. 228 B, C) 
represents adultery as unknown (cf. Isoc. Panath. 259), but Aristotle 
(Pol. 1269 b 22 f., with Newman) accuses them of every kind of 
excess. 

3 The Heroon lay just outside the door from the court to the street. 
For Astrabacus cf. Paus. iii. 16. 9 papripia dé pou kat rade riy év 
Aakedaipou “Opbiav 76 €k tov BapBdpav eivar Edavoy* TovTo peév yap 
*AorpaBakos kal Aomekos of “IpBov rod ’Audiobévovs rod ’Audikdéous 
Tov “Aytdos rd dyapa etporres adrixa mapedpdsynoay, wherefore the 
Spartans dedicated a shrine to them near that of Lycurgus (Paus. 
iil. 16. 6), and presumably near that of Artemis. The heroes are 
usually connected with the fox and the sumpter-mule, dorpd8y being 
a pack-saddle, but Wide (Lakon. Kulte, p. 279) interprets ‘ one riding 
on a mule-saddle’, and compares Dionysus. Their insertion in the 
genealogy of the royal house is clearly late. 

5 Hippocrates i. 447 (ed. Kiihn) rikrew kai émtdpnva kai éxrdunva Kab 
evvedunva kal Sekdunva kat évdexdunva, Kai TovT@Y Ta OKTdpnva ov Teptyi- 
veoOa suggests why the eighth month is not here mentioned. 

oO Plutarch (Agis, ch. 11) mentions an old law invoked against 
Agis IV, forbidding any Heracleid to settle abroad under pain of 
death. But this law was not enforced against Dorieus, and if 
Demaratus was not son of Ariston and king, he was no Heracleid 
(Macan). 

2  Zacynthus proved a less secure refuge for Hegesistratus (ix. 37 
ad fin.). It is noticeable that Themistocles too escaped to Persia by 
way of western Greece (Thuc, i. 136, 137). According to Xenophon. 
(Hell. iii. i. 6; cf. Anab. ii. 1. 3, vii. 8. 17) Xerxes gave Demaratus /, 
the cities Pergamus, Halisarna, and Teuthrania in the Troad, whichj! 
his descendants, Procles and Eurysthenes, still retained. We may) 
compare the rewards given to Gongylus, the Eretrian traitor (Xen.\| 
Hell. iii. 1. 6), to Themistocles (Thuc. i. 138), and to Histiaeus and\\ 
Coes (v. 11). " 

3 AakeSapovioror, ‘in the opinion of the Spartans’; cf. iii. 88. 2. 
Their opinion is not justified by his recorded deeds or sayings (Plut. 
Mor, 220). He playsa greater part at the Persian court (vii. 3, 101 f., 
209, 234 f.). eat 

mpooéBade: conferred on them the honour of an Olympic victory, 
perhaps by having the victory proclaimed in the name of the city and 
not in his own (cf. 103.2). For the irregular construction cf. i. 85. 1. 


-2 Leotychides and his fate later. 
rt The grand-daughter of Zeuxidamus, Cynisca was the first woman 
to win a prize at Olympia with horses (Paus. ili. 8. 1, vi. I. 6; 
Frazer, ad Joc.). This she is said to have done at the suggestion of 
her brother Agesilaus to prove that such victories were a mere 
question of expense, not of merit (Plut. Ages. 20) (Abbott), 
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2 <Aapmro: in Plato, Alc. i. 124; Plut. Ages. 1 Aaymid@, mother 
of Agis II. The object of marrying Lampito to her nephew was 
to prevent rivalry between the families. ; 
éorpariynoe. Two tyrants, Aristomedes and Angelus, are said 
to have been expelled (Plut. de Mal. 21). This expedition is usually 
placed soon after the repulse of Xerxes, and regarded as an attempt 
to punish the Medism of the Aleuadae, the princes of Larisa (cf. 
vii. 6, 130, ix. 58; Paus. ili. 7. 9), as Thebes had been already 
punished (ix. 86f.), and as it was proposed to punish other traitors 
(cf. vii. 132, 213). Busolt (iii. 80-7) takes the expedition as part of 
the Spartan policy of turning the Amphictyonic league into a weapon 
against Medism, and fixes the expedition with Duncker in 476 B. C., 
explaining the erroneous dating of the reign of Archidamus in 
Diodorus (xii. 35) 476-434 B.C., as due to a confusion between 
the banishment of Leotychides 476 B.C. and his death 469 B.C. 
E. Meyer, however (F. ii. 504-9), argues that the crown passed 
to Archidamus, not at the death, but on the exile of Leotychides 
(Thuc. iii. 26, v.16; Xen. Hell. iii.'5. 25, v. 2. 6), and therefore that 
the exile of Leotychides must be placed in 469-468 and the ex- 
pedition shortly before, as soon as Sparta had put down opposition 
in the Peloponnese. In view, however, of the case of Agesipolis, 
whose twenty years in exile are reckoned in his reign (Diod. xiii. 75s 
Busolt’s solution is preferable. (For another suggestion cf. Grote 
abridged, 273, ed. note.) 
2 Sikaorhprov : for the court cf. v. 4o n. 
_ The Spartans were considered corruptible (iii. 56), and the charge 
is specifically made against both Ephors and Gerontes (Ar. Pol. ii. 
9, 1270b 9f., 1271 a3). Of the kings Cleomenes resists Maeandrius 
(iil, 148), and with difficulty Aristagoras (v. 51 f.), yet he is suspect 
in the case of Argos (ch. 82), while Pleistoanax and his adviser 
were bribed by Pericles (Thuc. v. 16; Plut. Per. 22). Of other 
distinguished Spartans, Eurybiades was believed to’ have been 
bribed by Themistocles (viii. 5), and Pausanias trusted to bribery 
to secure his acquittal (Thuc. i. 131). 
Teyénv. So Hegesistratus took refuge in Tegea (ix. 37. 4), as did 
the king Pausanias in the temple of Athena Alea (Paus. iii. 5. 6). 


73 Cleomenes takes hostages of A egina. 
74-84 7, he exile, restoration, and awful death of Cleomenes, with 
theories accounting for his fate, Digression on his earlier defeat of 
the Argives, and thetr desperate condition. 


74 1, imebicye (cf. v. 72. 1), Ephialtes, too, took refuge in Thessaly 
(vii. 213. 2). 


Novakpi. In northern Arcadia, near the river Crathis (ras), 


some five hours north-west of the city of Pheneus, to which it 
belonged. 


éfopkotv: with acc. of the object by which the oath is taken; cf, 
Q2 
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Hom. Il. xiv. 271 viv por dporcov ddarov Srvyds Bdop, and ‘Iovem 
lapidem iurare’, with Strachan-Davidson, Polybius, Prolegom. viii. 
Although this is the only instance recorded in history, there can be no 
doubt that an oath by the water of Styx had always been regarded by 
the Arcadians as most solemn, and that when the poets made the 
gods swear by Styx, they only transferred to heaven a practice long 
customary onearth. Hom. IL. xv. 37 76 careiBdpuevoy Sruyds Vdwp, bs re 
péytoros | dpxos Seworartds te méder paxdpeoor Oco.ory : Hesiod, Theog. 
785. The water of Styx was supposed to be instantly fatal (Paus. viii. 
18. 4; Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. § 231, xxxi. § 26) and to burst or corrode all 
vessels save those of horn. Yet it is chemically harmless, though 
being snow-water it is icy cold. Perhaps its supposed deadliness 
caused it to be used as a kind of ordeal. Such oaths, accompanied 
by draughts or libations of water, are common (Frazer, Paus. iv. 
254). The Styx is the only considerable waterfall in Greece, but H. 
is right in calling the stream ddiyov (Tozer, G. p. 118). Frazer 
(Paus. iv. 252) describes the scene as one of ‘ sublime but wild and 
desolate grandeur’. 

Peve@: at the south-west foot of Mount Cyllene, quite eight hours 
from the Styx, but the nearest large town. It is remarkable for its 
lake, which at intervals is drained away through subterranean 
channels (£a¢avothra) into the Ladon, leaving a rich swampy plain 
(Frazer, iv. 231-2, 235 f.; J. H.S. xxii. 228-40). 

An Arcadia combined into a federal league, traces of which are 
found on coins (Hill, G. and R. C. 107), would have been a serious 
menace to Sparta. The project of Cleomenes seems to have been 
revived by Themistocles, for all Arcadia, except Mantinea, fought 
against Sparta at Dipaea (ix. 35). It was realized by Epaminondas. 

3. és “Edevoiva: Cha Van 74. 

tv Gedv: the goddesses Demeter and Persephone. 

For sacrilege at Eleusis and its consequences cf. ix. 65. 

katayivewv. Probably ‘bringing home’, as Cleomenes gave out 
that he would take a ransom (79. 1); Stein, however, prefers ‘bring- 
ing down’, as the grove of Argos lay on a hill. Macan follows 
Panofsky in holding that these variant accounts do not represent 
genuine local traditions, but are conjectures due to the historian. 
Clearly, however, there was a general belief that Cleomenes came to 
a bad end, while each people would naturally select the impiety 
which injured itself as the ground of heaven’s vengeance. Again, 
H. distinguishes his own opinion (ch. 84) from these more widely 
accepted views. Some critics, quite needlessly, see in the story of 
Cleomenes’ awful death a Spartan fiction devised to hide the fact 
that he was put out of the way as a danger to the state. 

76 The arguments for dating this war between Sparta and Argos 
after 500 B.C., and not (with Paus, iii. 4. 1) just after 520 B.C., are 


given in Appendix XVII, § 3. 


I rvpdnAtSos Apvns. The lake of Stymphalus, near the foot of 
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Mount Cyllene, may be 13 miles in length and half a mile in breadth, 
but its area has varied greatly at different times. An escarpment 
of rock runs down sheer into the water, and at the foot of this there 
is an arched cavern through which the lake is discharged (Tozer, 
G. p. 112). The view that the water which here enters the cavern 
reappears as the Erasinus near Argos is still held by the natives of 
the valley, and is generally accepted, though the distance (thirty 
miles) is much greater than the length of any of the other subter- 
raneous rivers of the Peloponnese, and several high mountains and 
intersecting ridges intervene (Leake, Morea, iii. 113; cf. further 
Frazer, Paus. iv. 268-75). ’ 

‘Epacivov. The river Erasinus was at that time the southern 
boundary of Argolis; Cleomenes sacrificed to the river-god (atr@) 
the usual dvaBarnpia (cf. Thuc. v. 54), but the omens were un- 
favourable (ov« exaddtepee) (cf. ix. 36, 38). ; 

@vpénv : in Spartan territory (i. 82), and near the shore (Thuc.iv.57). 

tatpov: so Od. iii. 6. The Pylians sacrifice ratpous tappéAavas, 
évoolxOov. Kvavoyxairn. 

mAolovsr: supplied by Sicyon and Aegina, in spite of the suzerainty 
claimed by Argos over both cities; cf. ch. 92. Macan suggests 
that the demonstration on the Erasinus was a feint to draw the 
Argives away from the city, as the ships must have been summoned 
beforehand. 

émixowa : adverbial (i. 216.1). For the Milesian half of the re- 
sponse cf. ch. 19n. The oracle is obscure enough to be regarded 
as a genuine Pythian response. It is not easy to see how it could 
raise a suspicion of trickery, unless it be assumed that the victory of 
the female over the male implies a success won by craft over force. 
But at least three interpretations are possible : 

1. Hera of Argos shall defeat and drive out him of Lacedaemon 
(Cleomenes or Apollo), but it will be a Cadmeian victory, bringing 
mourning and ruin on Argos. But unless the first lines be applied 
to the expulsion of Cleomenes by Hera (ch. 82), they promise Argos 
a victory not recorded by H. 

2. Sparta (female) shall conquer Argos (a male hero), so the 
women of Argos shall make lamentation, and men in time to come 
count that day the ruin of Argos. In this case, however, efedaon 
remains unexplained. 

3. Later authors (Pausanias, ii. 20. 8; Plutarch, Moralia, p. 245 
D, E, quoting Socrates of Argos, F.H.G. iv. 497) tell us how 
Telesilla, the poetess, armed the women, the infirm, and the slaves, 
and drove back Cleomenes from the defenceless town after his victory 
in the field. This tradition, which fits the oracle admirably, is 
clearly of local Argive origin, whereas H. gives us the official 
Spartan version, which presents obvious difficulties (cf. ch. 82 n.). 
But the story of Telesilla appears to be late and is most probably 
unhistorical, since it seems designed to explain the oracle, and the 
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festival of Wantonness (ra ‘Yfptorixa) at Argos. At this feast the 
women dressed as men and the men as women, even wearing veils 
(Plutarch, 7.¢.; Polyaenus, viii. 33). Such exchange of garments is 
a widely spread religious custom, particularly at the time of marriage ; 
thus Argive brides wore beards (Plutarch, 7. c.) and Spartan brides 
men’s clothes on their wedding nights (Plut. Lyc. 15). So too 
there was in Cyprus a sacrifice to a bearded Aphrodite, at which 
men were dressed as women and women as men (Macrob. Sat. iii. 
8; Servius on Aen. ii. 632); for other parallels see Frazer, Paus. 
iil. 197; Farnell, ii. 634-5, 748n.104. Again, Lucian (Amores 30) 
says that in consequence of Telesilla’s victory the war-god (Ares) 
was deemed at Argos a god of women, and Plutarch adds (2. ¢.) that 
the victorious women built a temple to the war-god (Enyalius), but 
in view of Pausanias’ statement that the statue of Telesilla stood in 
front of the temple of Aphrodite, it seems likely that the supposed 
war-god is really an armed Aphrodite, a goddess of Eastern origin 
(cf. 1.105 n.; Frazer, iii. 338; Farnell, ii.653-4). The story of Telesilla 
then seems to be an aetiological myth, founded on a misunderstood 
rite and a misinterpreted oracle. Wells (of. cit. pp. 91-4) defends 
the historical character of the tale of Telesilla. 

appu8pupéas: Homeric (Il. ii.700), as are civdos dpecOa, emecoope- 
vey, Soupt dapac Geis. 

édis = Argos, Awpreis kat pddtora “Apyeios tiv dfw apyav exddovr, 
Bekker, Anec. 442. Again, ’Apyetpdvrns, the title of Hermes, who 
slew Argos or Panoptes, was interpreted as dduoxrdvos. Hence, 
though the proper crest of Argos is the wolf or wolf's head (Busolt, 
ji. 214), the serpent is used as the symbol of Argos (Soph. Ant. 125) 
and borne as arms by Adrastus (Eur. Phoen. 1137). It may be 
added that Sepeia gives further point, since like Mount Sepia in 
Arcadia, it doubtless got its name from the presence there of the 
ony, a dangerous viper (= é¢vs) described by Pausanias. See 
Paus, vill. 4. 7, 16. 2, Frazer, ad loc. 

wpiéAcktos, ‘of three coils’ (cf. rpixdpnvos, ix. 81 n.), an inferior 
variant metri gratia for dédxros, ‘ coilless.’ 

qtatTa tavtTa cuveASévra: loosely used of two things (cf. v. 36. 1), 
said by Stein to be the invasion and the oracle, but this is vague 
and unsatisfactory. Bury (Klio ii. 19) ingeniously suggests that 
one portent (dus tpréAtkros) was realized, in that Sepeia, the place 
of snakes, was in danger, and the other, the driving forth of the male 
by the female, in that the waters of the river Erasinus, a male 
divinity, were driven forth by the Stymphalian lake, a female (cf. 
76). The explanation is far-fetched, but not more so than other 
interpretations. It might well have occurred to the Argives, though 
not contemplated at Delphi. : 

8 Polyaenus (Strat. i. 14) repeats the improbable story here given. 

Plutarch (Mor. 223) says Cleomenes tricked the Argives by agreeing 
to a truce for seven days, and attacking them on the third xzgit. 
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This may be an Argive excuse for defeat, but H.’s story may be 
‘a Spartan version devised to disguise the king’s breach of faith 
(Macan). 4 , ‘ 

dowa, ‘ransom’ (Homeric) ; cf. ix. 120, 3. For the tariff of two 
minas cf. v. 77. 3- 1 

The weight attached to the oracle by a king who knew that oracles 
could be bought (ch. 66), and who neither here nor elsewhere (at the 
Heraeum (81), at Eleusis (75), or at Athens (v. 72)), shrank from 
sacrilege, is a glaring inconsistency. It is most unlikely that 
Cleomenes after a great victory would allow himself to be robbed 
of its fruits by any such scruple. More probable explanations of 
his failure to attack the town are (1) the bribery alleged (ch. 82, cf. 
72n.); or (2) reluctance to face great Toss of life in storming the 
wall, and constiousness of the Spartans lack-of skill in siege opera- 
tions (ix. 70; Thuc. i, 102; cf. Busolt, Lakedaimonier, i. 335); or 
(3) unwillingness to.destroy.Argos, ‘the kite which frightened the 
other cities of the Akte to take refuge under the wing of Sparta,’ 
and by her close connexion with Aegina kept Corinth loyal to Sparta 
(Grundy, Thue. i. 223; J. H. S. xxviii. 85). 

The Heraeum stood on a terraced hill at the foot of a bare steep 
mountain, some forty-five stades north-east of Argos, and but 
twenty-five south-east from Mycenae, with which it was connected 
by a sacredroad. The temple entered by Cleomenes was burnt down 
in 423 B.C. (Thue. iv. 133), and anew one built immediately below 
it. For a summary of the results of the American excavations cf. 
Frazer, Paus. iil. 165-79 and v. 561-2. 

6 ipeds. Probably a subordinate attendant (Caxopos). Cleomenes 
would hardly have scourged the Priestess of Hera (cf. i. 31). For 
the incident cf. v. 72. 

ind tovs €pdpous. The ephors may have helda preliminary inquiry, 
but such a charge must have come before the court described in v. 
AOunasncta Vin 72,105; 

aipéew dv = in direct narration 7peor av, caferem. The infinitive, 
like remotjoOat, seems to be loosely dependent on padeiy. ‘I should 
have perceived I was destined to take.’ 

kat’ dxpys: cf. 18. Had the flame appeared at the head (dxpy = 
A” the conquest of Argos would have been complete (kar 
axpyns). 

mora te kai oixéta, The explanation for which H. pointedly re- 
fuses to be responsible (§ 1) was satisfactory to the Spartans. Pro- 
bably the plea was really used by Cleomenes and became the official 
Spartan account. 

dvbpav éxnpoby : cf. Solon, fr. 37. 4 modhav dy dydpav FS exnpobn 
mods, Hom. Il. v. 642, Verg. Aen. viii. 571. The number of fallen 


‘is given as 6,000 by H. (vii. 148, 2), as 5,000 by Pausanias (iii, 4. De 


Later Argive tradition (ridiculed by Plutarch, Mor. 245) chose the 
sacred number 7,777, but this, as well as the stories that Cleomenes 
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made a truce for seven days (Plut. Mor. 223) and that the battle was 
fought on the seventh day of the month (Ar. Pol. v. 3. 7, 1303 a 6), is 
no doubt due to the connexion with the festival of the Hubristika. 
oi So0Ao1. There appear to have been at Argos serfs (known as 
Tupvjovot), resembling the Spartan Helots (Pollux, iii. 83), who might 


be described as dovAa, though, like the Helots, they served as light- | 


armed. Plutarch, however (Mor. 243), attacks H. for this state- 
ment (eravopOovpevor dé rHv ddtyavdpiay, ovx as “Hpddoros ioropet rots 
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Tas yuvaikas), clearly meaning that dependants of the same type as | 
the Spartan Perioeci were granted citizenship and connubéum. Aris- | 
totle (2. c.) : €v “Apyet trav ev rH EBdSpy admodouevev id KNeopévovs Tod | 


Adxovos nrvaykdcOnoav mapadéEacba Tay mepoikwv twas is generally in- 


terpreted (Gilbert, Gr. Staats, ii. 75 ; Susemihl, ad /oc.) in agreement | 
with Plutarch ; but Newman (ad /oc.) holds that there as elsewhere | 


Aristotle means by ‘ Perioeci’ serfs. If so, H. is justified in calling 
them dotAo. For a fuller account of the troubles of the Argives 
cf. P. A. Seymour in J. H. S. xlii, pp. 24 f. 

Though Argos was professedly neutral in the Persian war, Tiryns 
and Mycenae sent hoplites to Plataea (ix. 28.4) and had their names 
inscribed on the three-headed snake (ix. 81 n.). They were therefore 
at that period independent. For the remains of Tiryns see Frazer, 
lll. 217-30, 

@vyahets. Phigaleia is south-west Arcadia, near the Messenian 
frontier, and is built on a high plateau, bounded by deep glens, 
surrounded on three sides by mountains. Four miles off is the 
famous temple of Bassae (Frazer, Paus. iv. 390-404). 

The war ended in the destruction of Tiryns and Mycenae (Paus. 
V. 23. 33 Vii. 25.63 ii. 16.5; 25.8). An aggressive war on the part of 
Tiryns is only conceivable if Argos was engaged elsewhere. Now 
about 472 Argos was allied to Tegea against the Spartans (cf. ix. 35 n.), 
by whom the allies were defeated near Tegea, but in the next great 
battle, fought by the Arcadians against the Spartans at Dipaea (circ. 
470), the Argives took no part. The suggestion seems probable 
that Tiryns was encouraged to attack Argos by the battle of Tegea, 
and that the Argives were absent from the field of Dipaea because 
they were fully occupied in the siege of Tiryns, which was obsti- 
nately defended (Busolt, ili. 121 f.). Possibly Mycenae too fell at this 
time (468 B.c.). More probably, however, it was while Sparta was 
occupied with the Helot revolt after 464 B.C. (Diod. xi. 65); cf. 
Busolt, iii. 244 ; Meyer, iii, § 325. Neither city was left so com- 
pletely desolate as Strabo (372) implies, as is proved by remains 
at Mycenae (Frazer, iii. 97f.). Tirynthians found refuge at Halieis 
(yiliy03 7.2 1). 

tovs vopddas : of the whole nation (cf. iv. 11. 1), not the particular 
section (iv.19). This programme of a joint attack on the Persian is 
even more magnificent than the scheme of Aristagoras (v. 49-54). 
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But it is even less likely to have been conceived by a Scyth than by 
the astute Milesian. The whole story seems like a spiteful bit of 
gossip invented to explain the term émoxv@i¢ew. For Scythian 
raids on upper Asia cf. i, 104.2; iv. 11. 1; 12.3; and Append. 
Lhe 
7) ea a The Greeks diluted their wine with water, and to 
drink undiluted wine was dangerous and barbaric. Athen. 36 b eav 
8 isos tom mpoodhépy, paviay movei* "Edy 8 dxparov, mapadvow TOV 
copdrov: Plato, Laws 637 E Skvdat d€ cai Opdkes axpdr@ wavrdmact 
Xp@pevol, KTA, ; i ; ‘ 
"Emoxvéioov, ‘pour in Scythian style,’ i.e. unmixed wine. (We 
may compare the use of dmockvdifev for scalping, described in 
iv. 64. 2.) The verb may have had the origin here attributed to 
it (cf. Athenaeus x. 7, 427 b), but Anacreon (fl. §40 B.C.) is quoted 
(Athen. /.¢.) for a similar phrase and practice: Sxvdukyy méow map 
olv@ peer @per. 


85-93 The refusal of Athens to restore at the request of Leotychides the 


/ 
vA 


a 


Aeginetan hostages leads to renewed hostilities between Aegina and 
Athens. 


j || The change in Spartan policy, indicated by the demand for the 


‘restoration of the Aeginetan hostages, is in all probability subse- 


if 
a 
if 


quent to the battle of Marathon and the Parian expedition, its 


'/ motive being fear of Athenian ambition. For the chronology cf. ch. 


i o3n. 
85 For the hostages cf. ch. 73, and for the court v. 4on. 


2 


Skws... pi... éoBddwor. Only here does H. use independent 
dos yn With the subjunctive, expressing a desire to avert something 
(Goodwin, §§ 278, 280; v. 79. 2n.). 


86 The beautiful tale of Glaucus, with its high moral, is strangely 


I 


2 


placed in the mouth of a man who had reached the throne by 
corruption of the Pythia (ch. 65), and who was himself corrupt 
(ch. 72). Neither this nor the inexactitude of the parallel between 
Glaucus and the Athenians induces H. to sacrifice so good a story. 

tpopdorvas etAkov: perhaps ‘lengthen out excuses’, but ‘drag in 
by the hair of the head’ would suit Arist. Lys. 726 mdoas re mpopdcets 
&or amehOeiy oikade | EXxovory. 

Kard ... éuéo: avorum memoria, i.e. circ. 550 B.C., when Miletus 
was much troubled by internal dissensions (v. 28 n.). 

ixveupéve, ‘at the appointed time,’ fatal tempore, ‘in the fullness 
of time’; cf.65. 3 n. The fall of a house is the work of fate, no 
mere chance. 

dmoSotvat : infinitive for imperative, usually, as here, joined with 
an imperative ; cf. iii. 134. 5, 155. 53 v. 23. 3. 

ovpBorta might be merely the token of friendship (¢essera ho- 
spitalzs; cf. schol. ad Eur. Med. 613), which would prove to 
Glaucus that the applicants were heirs of the Milesian, but here 
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probably = tallies, proofs of the agreement such as two halves of a 
broken coin. 

2 pe Trepupéeper, ‘nothing you say brings me to remember the fact.’ 
mepiupeper is here active, * remettre en mémoire’; cf. Plat. Laches 

180 E mepipéper O€ ris pe kal prjun dpre rovde NeydvTwv. 

vépo.or: the common laws of the Greeks, recognized by Spartan 
and Ionian alike. Glaucus will make a public and legal disavowal 
of the deposit on oath (cf. y). 

I Anionras : cf. lll. 47. 2, and especially Hesiod,” Epya 322 «i yap tts 
kat yepot Bin peéyav oABov €Anrat, | 7) Sy aro eons Aniooerat kTA. 

2 “Opxov mais. The punishment for the broken oath personified, yet 
without name or visible form. For similar (phrases cf, vill. 77 n. 
Epicharm. fr. 150 eyyvas tira’ort Ovyarnp, eyyia de (apias. In Hesiod 
“Opkos himself punishes perjury. , Fheog. 231 “Opkov eo és 8y m)elorov 
émtxOovious avOparnovs | mypaivet, dre Kev Tis Ex@v erriopkov 6pdaan. Cf. 
also ”"Epya 219. 

avipos. Theline is from Hesiod, where dpeivor = beatior, andi is con- 
trasted with dyavporépn. "Epy. 285 8 ds dé Ke Paprupinowy Exp emlopkoy 
épdcaas petoerat, «+. | 700 dé.7° dpavporépn yeven perdomiode Aédeurrat, 
| avdpos & eddpxov yeven peromic Ger dpeivov. The penalty of the destruc- 
tion of the house, which would leave the dead ancestors without the 
honours due to them, the gods without their sacrifices, the hearth 
without its flame, is the most fearful known to the primitive 
moralist. Individual punishment in the life after death is a later 
idea. 

It was a maxim in Attic law rév Bovdevoarra ev TO aire evéxer Oar 
kai tov Tn xeLpl epyaodpevroy (Andoc. de Myst. § 90). For the wicked- 
ness of tempting God cf. i. 159. 

87 tadv mpotepov aSucnparov: cf. v. 81. H. regards the Aeginetans 
as again the aggressors, though they might justly complain of the 
refusal of Athens to restore the hostages. 

_mevretnpis: a quadrennial festival like the Panathenaea (ch. 
iii, 2, v. 56). A regatta was held off Sunium (Lys. xxi. 5), 
probably in honour of Poseidon (Paus. ii. 35. 1), to whom the 
great temple on the cape was dedicated (viil. 121 n.), while that 
of Athena (Paus. i. 1) lay a quarter of a mile to the north-east. 
For Greek boat-races cf. P. Gardner, J. H.S. ii. 90 f., 315 f., xi. 
146 f. 

vy YewptSa : the ship conveying the Gewpoi from Athens to Sunium. 
Macan (App. VIII, § 5) ingeniously suggests that these captives 
were exchanged for the Aeginetan hostages. Both, in spite of their 
importance (78), disappear henceforth from view. 

88  Kvoi0ov kadedpevos, ‘son of Cnoethus,’ an expression not un- 
common in poetry. Cf. also vii. 143. I and Thuc. viii. 6. 

av makavny. Probably the old city was some few miles from the 
coast, as was the ancient practice (Thuc. i. 7). 
39  todrov Tov xpévov. Corinth had twice saved Athens from Spartan 
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aggression about 506 B.C. (v. 75, 92), and had long found it to her 
interest to support Athens against the stronger power of Aegina. 
Her friendship did not survive the creation of the great Athenian 
navy by Themistocles (vii. 144), as is shown by the enmity of 


| Adimantus in 480 B.C. (viii. 61 f.). It turned into active hostility 


circ. 458 B.C. (Thue. i. 105 f.). 


twevtaSpayxpous : five drachmas (i.e. francs) a piece is of course a 
nominal price. 

For the Corinthians’ conduct cf. Thuc. i. 41 ve@y yap paxpav 
oravioayres more mpos tov Aiywntav imép ra Mndica mddeuov mapa 
Kopw6iwy etkoor vais éddBere. 

The number of the Athenian ships, fifty, making with twenty 
Corinthian vessels the total seventy, may be an inference from the 
fifty naucraries of the Cleisthenic constitution (Cleidemus, fr. 8, 
F. H.G. i. 360). In ch. 132 the Athenian fleet sent to Paros is 
seventy sail, as is the Aeginetan in ch. 92. 1; but these numbers 
may rest on the total given here, the Aeginetan fleet being pre- 
sumed to be equal in number to the enemy ; and even if the number 
of Miltiades’ fleet be correct, we may suppose that it included as 
transports ships unfit for action, or, again, that the Athenian navy had 
been allowed to decay between 489 and 486 B.c. Macanindeed argues 
that though the principal war is subsequent to Marathon, the 
Corinthian loan of ships must be placed earlier (possibly during the 
Ionic revolt, 498 B.C.), because ‘(1) Miltiades took seventy ships to 
Paros, (2) it is scarcely credible the Corinthian gift to Athens was 
after Marathon’. But the loan of ships can hardly be separated 
from the great war which he rightly places circ. 486 (cf. inf. ch.93n.), 
and Corinth would still prefer Athens to Aegina till Themistocles 
made the navy of Athens superior ; so it is easier to suppose an error 
in the number of Miltiades’ fleet than to dislocate the whole narra- 
tive of Herodotus. 


go _ With this settlement of raiding exiles cf. the Corcyreans at Mount 


Istone (Thuc. iii. 85 ; iv. 46), Messenians at Pylos (Thue. iv. 41; v. 
56), Samians at Anaea (Thuc. iv. 7 5), Lesbians at Rhoeteum and 
Antandrus (Thuc, iv. 52, 75). 

torepov: i.e. on any theory after 490 B.C., the rising of Nicodromus 
being probably in H.’s view before Marathon. Even if the rising be 
dated 486 B.C. there is still room for an interval, as the war with 
Aegina went on till 481 (vii. 144. 1, 145. 1). : 

éxmeodvtes mpdtepov. Cf. Thuc. ii. 27 (431 B. C.) ’Avéeotnoay Sé Kai 
Aiywnras TG aire Oeper rovrw e& Alyivys ’AOnvaior, abrois Te Kal maidas 
kal yuvaikas, émikadéoavtes ody Kurta TOU Torepou oiaw airious civat, 
-..ekmerovat b€ tois Aiywyrats of Aakedaipdvioe €Socay Cupéay olkeip 
kat thy ynv véuerOa. It is characteristic that Thucydides should 
give the political ground and that H. should palliate Athenian 
violence by representing the expulsion of the Aeginetans as a con- 
sequence of their own impiety. This notice of the expulsion of the 
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Aeginetans 431 B.C. is one of the latest references in H.’s work, and 
written when old stories were eagerly raked up at Athens against 
the Aeginetans. The historian can hardly have known of the later 
extirpation of the Aeginetans settled at Thyrea in 424 B.C. (Thuc. 
iv. 57) or he would not have failed to allude to it (cf. Introd. § 9). 

2 Qcopodépov: cf. ii. 171. 2 n.3 vi. 16. 2. 

2 1  €Pdopqxovra: cf. 89n. The Aeginetans put only thirty ships in 
line at Salamis, though they had some others (perhaps twelve) 
manned (viii. 46 n.), 

( es . mpotepov: Cf. v. 86. 4. The town of Aegina was besieged 
ix. 75). 

dvayky AapGetoar is the historian’s, or the Aeginetans’, excuse 
for sending the ships. 

2 Since Sicyon paid the fine, at a time when Argos was too weak 
to enforce it, probably Argos had the right to impose it, as head of a 
religious association and guardian of the temple of Apollo Pythaeus 
(Thuc. v. 53. 47, with Busolt, Lakedaimonier, p. 83 f.). But the 
presidency of a religious amphictyony could be, and was by Pheidon, 
used to advance a claim to political suzerainty over the whole ‘lot 
of Temenus’. 

mevtaeOAov érracknoas (cf. ix. 105). ‘Having practised the 
pentathlum’ (cf. ix. 75) implies a victory which Pausanias (i. 29. 5) 
tells us was won at Nemea. For the Pentathlum cf. ix. 33. 2 n. 

3. éwackéwv: practising, i.e. engaging in single combat. Cf. ii. 77. 1, 
WOOM2 sali o2s 3 

For Sophanes cf. ix. 74, 75, and for Decelea ix. 73. 

93 Thestory breaks offshort. Apparently the Athenians are successful 
both on sea (92. 1 ; Thuc.i. 41) and land (92. 3); yet we find their fleet 
in disorder (93), and defeated with the loss of four ships. No 
doubt the Argive corps suffered severely in the land-fight, but only 
a success of the Aeginetans on land can account for a second sea- 
battle, and the disorder and final retreat of the Athenians. Hence 
it has been proposed to transfer to this war the events given by H. 
as the Argive and Aeginetan version of the earlier war (v. 86, 87 n. ; 
Busolt, ii. 648). That Aegina had the better in the war is proved 
by the increase of the Athenian navy, which was justified by the 
exigencies of this war. 

The date of this war has been much discussed. H. placed its 
outbreak before Marathon, as is shown by its position in his 
narrative and by the pluperfect in ch. 94: ’A@nvaiowe pev 5) 
médepos Guviwro mpos Aiywnras, 6 d€ Ilepons To Ewvrod emoice. But 
the reasons for preferring a later date (circ. 488-486) are very 
strong. 

1. The accession of Leotychides, since it follows the arrival of the 
heralds of Darius, must be placed late in 491 B.c. There is not 
time before Marathon (490 B.C.) for the discovery of the corruption 
of the Pythia, the exile of Cleomenes, his restoration and his death 
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(85.1). Yet his death preceded the demand for the return of the 
hostages, which led to this war. 

2. The Aeginetan war is always treated as the ground or pretext 
for the creation of a great Athenian navy by Themistocles (vii. 1445 
Thuc. i. 14), dated by Ath. Pol. 22 to 483 B.C., and clearly imme- 
diately preceded the invasion of Xerxes, since in 480 the feud 
between Athens and Aegina is still the bitterest among patriotic 
Greeks (vii. 145). The connexion of the Aeginetan war with the 
Attic navy dates it to the years preceding Salamis. Did the war 
belong to 491-490 B.C. we might well ask what were the Aeginetans 
about when Datis and Artaphrenes sacked Eretria and threatened 
Athens. 

3. The oracle (v. 89) bidding the Athenians wait thirty years for 
their revenge would seem to be a vaticinium post eventum dating 
from 458 B.C., when Aegina was reduced. If so, it would refer to 
the greatest war between Athens and Aegina and would date it about 
488 B.C. (cf. v. 89 n.). 

4. If the Argive war of Cleomenes be correctly placed, circ. 
495 B.C. (cf. App. XVII. 3), it would be barely possible that Argos 
should send a thousand volunteers as early as 490 B.C., though 
she might have sufficiently recovered to do so four years later. 
ie the whole question cf. Macan, App. VIII, §§ 5, 6; Busolt, ii. 

44 f. 

5. The dispatch of the whole navy (cf. 89n.) to Paros in 489 B.C. 

is irreconcilable with a still undecided struggle with Aegina. 


Datis and Artaphrenes sail across the Aegean, conquering 
Naxos and the Cyclades, Carystus, and Eretria. Note on Delos 
and its earthquake (97, 98). 


& Ilépons: the Persian king (i. 80. 4; ii. 137. 2) resumed in 
6 Aapeios (cf. vii. 165; v. I. 2). 

Tleacvorpatiséwv. In v. 96 (circ. 507) Hippias is intriguing from 
Sigeium, in 490 (as later, vii. 6) Pisistratidae are at the Persian 
court; cf. Thuc, vi. 59. 

Mijdov. Medes were occasionally employed in high commands, 
Mazares (i. 156f.) and Harpagus (i. 162 f.) by Cyrus, the sons of 
Datis (vil. 38) by Xerxes, and by Darius earlier in his reign, 
Tachamaspates, and Intaphres (Behist. Inscr. ii. 14.63 ill. 14. 3). 
Here Datis is evidently in command; Artaphrenes, who was 
probably still young, seems to hold an honorary position. He is 
son (vii. 74) of Artaphrenes, brother of Darius, once satrap of 
Sardis (v. 25 f.). 

’"Adfvov meBlov, said to derive its name from a town Alae (Steph. 
Byz.), is a rich plain, inland from Mallus, between the rivers Sarus 
and Pyramus (Arrian, Anab. ii. 5; Strabo 676). The name at 
least is Homeric; cf. Il. vi. 201 BeAXepodvrns .. . Kam mediov Td’ AAjLoy 
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oios ada@ro. The military road from the Euphrates through the 
eek oes gates to Tarsus, used by the younger Cyrus, traversed this 
plain. 

émutaxQels: ordered the year before (491 B.C.); cf. 48. 2. 

Warships for the transport of horses were a novelty at Athens in 
430 = Gi uc. ii. 56), so their early use by the Persians is to be 
noted 2 Seg RAND SEIESD fe MESSI DE Na aire AS beet ede 
~~ axootyor. This does not include the horse transports, and 
since it appears to be a conventional number for a great Persian 
fleet (cf. App. XIX, § 2), cannot safely be used as a basis for calcu- 
lating the Persian force at Marathon, though it may exclude the 
exaggerated totals given by late authors (cf. 117 n.). 

To H. the natural course is to coast round the shores of the 
Aegean, as did Mardonius (ch. 43) and Xerxes (Bk. VII). 8a 
vyoev is the technical term for the opposite course by the open sea 
between the islands, i.e. the Cyclades; cf. v. 30, 31. 

mpotépw: a slip on the part of the historian, as the disaster at 
Athos (ch. 45, 46) took place the year before the preparations of 
Darius, which are just above said to be r@ mporép® €rei. 

*Ikdpvov. The Icarian sea reached from Chios to Cos, where the 
‘Carpathian began (Strabo 488). Icarus itself (95. 2) is due west of 
Samos. 

wav mpotepov: cf. v. 34. Though the resistance of the Naxians 
was successful in 500 B.C., the hardships of the four months’ siege 
may have been severe. Further, the failure of the Ionic revolt had 
no doubt dispirited the Greeks of the islands. Plutarch (de Mal. 
Her. 36, Mor. 869 B) follows the Naxian chroniclers (@poypado.) in 
declaring that Datis, after laying waste the town and part of the 
island, was repulsed by the Naxians. But the subjugation of 
Naxos is proved by vili. 46. 3, and could only be doubted by 
a blind patriotism. 

Spea: the interior of Naxos is mountainous. The capital was on 
the north-west coast. 

Afdos. For a summary of the history of Delos, and the antiquities 
discovered by the French excavators, see Jebb, J. H.S. i, pp. 7-62 ; 
and for a general description of Delos, Rhenaea, and Tenos, Tozer, 
Isl. Aeg.i. Tenos is some thirteen miles due north of Delos. Rhenaea 
is but half a mile away and is much larger than Delos, to which, how- 
ever, Polycrates made it an appendage. The sacred associations of 
Delos did not extend to Rhenaea, hence it served as the Delian 
necropolis (Strabo 486 ; cf. Thuc. iii. 104). 

of Sto Geo: Apollo and Artemis (iv. 35.2). The Persians may 
well have seen in them their own gods of sun and moon, Mithra 
and Mah (cf. i. 131. 2). But Datis may also have wished to 
please his Ionian sailors, or have been influenced by Hippias. To 
turn the religious meetings of Jonians at Delos to political account 
is an idea of Pisistratus (Thuc. iii. 104) which may well have been 
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adopted by Hippias, as it was later by democratic Athens. In any 

case toleration-was the policy of the Persian monarchs (E. Meyer, 

iii, § 57), and in particular of Darius; cf. his letter to Gadatas 

(Hicks, 20): dre 5é riv imep Oe@y pov Siabecw adavites, doo@ cot 

pu) peraBarouerm meipay 7Oixnpévov Ovpod guroupyovs yap iepods 
"ArddXavos Pépoy érpacces Kal xopay cKaravevay BEBnov eTeTAT OES, 
dyvoay énaey mpoydvey eis rov Gedy vowv. 

I «at“Iwvas. The same kind of remark is made ii. 1. 2, ili. 1. I. 
It may be added here to mark the fact that the Greeks of Asia and 
the Islands were now first compelled to fight against their kinsmen 
in the mother country (Abbott). 

ceacbeioa. Thucydides (ii.8), speaking of 431 B.C. says éru de Anos 
exwynOn ddtyov mpd TovT@r, mpdrepoy odmw ceicbeica ap ov “EdAnves 
pépvnvrar’ edéyero S€ kal €OdKer emi Tois péAdovote yernoeo Oat onpivat. 
It can hardly be doubted that Delian tradition, as H. says, recog- 
nized only one earthquake, and that Thucydides is deliberately 
correcting the date given by his predecessor. Nor can H., when 
he visited Delos (cf. as ZAeyor Andror, wéxpt eyed), or when he wrote 
the passage, as it would seem (c. 92) after the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, have heard of more than one earthquake. 
Hence it is unlikely that the historians refer to two separate earth- 
quakes. It is, however, probable that both misdated the earth- 
quake. H. must be taken to mean soon after the departure of 
Datis, i.e. 490 B.C., or at least before the invasion of Xerxes in 
480 B,C. Thucydides, although a little later (ii. 16) he says d\Aws 
re kal dpre avewdnpédres Tas kaTackevas pera Ta Mndixd, can hardly have 
intended any date before 445 by the phrase édiyov mpo rovTer. 
Possibly the earthquake really occurred some time before H.’s 
visit, circ. 460 B.C., and was connected by credulous piety either 
with the Persian or the Peloponnesian war, and its date altered 
accordingly. But certainty is unattainable. 

According to Pindar (fr. 58 (65), ap. Strabo 485), Delos was 
borne about by winds and waves till Leto gave birth to her children 
there ; afterwards it was firmly fixed, supported on four iron columns. 

2 Darius reigned 522-486 B.C., Xerxes 486-465 B.C., Artaxerxes. 
465-424 B.C. (vii. 4n.). The words do not imply that Artaxerxes’ 
reign was over, nor does H. elsewhere refer clearly to an event so 
late. Cf. Introd.§ 9. Yet the identification of these three reigns 
with three generations—that is, one hundred years (ii. 142. 2)— 
implies that the passage was written nearly a century after the 
accession of Darius; and though the war between the leaders of 
Greece might be the battle of Tanagra, and other hostilities before 
445 B.C., the phrase has far more point if written in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian war. Twenty generations = 6663 years (ii. 
142.2), 80 thé périod intendéd is 1189-522 B.c. H. seems to place 
the Trojan war circ. 1260 B.C. (ii, 145 ad jim.), and the Dorian 
migration was usually dated some eighty years later, so that the 
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meaning would be that never since the return of the Heracleids 
had Greece been so troubled. 

decés: poetical=ovk eixds, ‘ wonderful, extraordinary’; cf. iii. 33. 
The un-Herodotean phrase év XPNTRO Fv yeypappévov betrays the 
interpolation of the quotation. 

Suvatar...kadéovev. These words have but a slight connexion 
with the context, and look like a footnote appended either by the 
historian or by a commentator. The ignorance of Persian is 
similar to that shown elsewhere (cf. i. 131, 139 nn.). 

The author evidently believes that Artaxerxes is a compound of 
Xerxes, whereas the Persian forms Khshaydrsha and Artakhshathra 
are plainly distinct. Nor are the translations in any sense accurate. 
Darayavau probably means ‘he who holds goods’, donorum 
possessor, though it might perhaps mean ‘he who holds back’, 
Greek éxrap, Lat. coercttor. Khshayarsha=‘ the mighty prince’. If 
Khshaya can= Shah, or prince, since arsha is clearly dpony (cf. 
Arsames, Arsakes), ‘strong, mighty,’ Artakhshathra (later Ardashir) 
=‘he whose kingdom or rule is perfect.’ Arta=perfect, excelsum ; 
shathra=vegnum. See further Darmesteter in Abbott, p. 330, and 
Meyer, Forsch. i. 194-5. A.B. Cook (Cl. R. xxi. 169) would re- 
write the passage Aapetos dpnios, Eéptns éep&ins, "Apta&épEns Kapra 
épéins, So as to connect the Persian names with the Greek words 
similar to them. 

Carystus, famous for its green and white marble (czfol/ino), lay 
in a deep bay on the south coast of Euboea. The Carystians, being 
Dryopians (Thuc. vil. 57), were not kinsmen of Ionians. Their 
unwillingness to attack their neighbours may have been prompted 
by trade connexions (iv. 33n.). They suffered later for yielding 
now and for joining Xerxes in 480 B.C. (vill.66.112). Indeed, their 
subjugation by Athens (ix. 105 ; Thuc. i. 98) was doubtless justified 
by the charge of Medism. 

rovs TeTpakioytAlous : Cf. v. 77. 20. 

Clearly H. is.anxious to justify the Athenian people for not 
sending succour from Attica, and the Athenian cleruchs for leaving 
Eretria fo its fate, by emphasizing the divided counsels.and_-positive 
treachery of the Eretrians. After Marathon it may well have been 
thought that-a-bold stand might have been made at Eretria. At 
the time so heroic a counsel could only be justified if the Eretrians, 
like the Athenians, were willing to meet-the-Persians-in-the-open 
field. It_is likely enough that in Eretria, which had_ favoured 
Pisistratus (i. 62), the Médizing party was strong, but H. implies 
that-there-was™~but~one trué man, Aeschines, in a rotten State. 
Curiously enough Xenophon (Hell. iii. I. 6) says there was but one 
Eretrian who Medized, Gongylus ; and his treachery seems to have 
been of later date, as he is lieutenant and agent of Pausanias in 
Byzantium B.C. 478-477 (Thuc. i. 128), For his reward cf. ch. 
42n. 
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idéas, ‘their thoughts took two shapes or forms’; cf. 119.2. So 
too 6dds, 1. 95. 1; ii. 20. I. 

3. ta wpata: unus e primoribus. Cf. ix. 78. i; iii. 157. 4.n.; also 
Arist. Ran. 421; Eur. Med. 917. In imitation Lucretius i. 86 
‘Ductores Danaum delecti, prima. virorum ’. 

I Taptvas : : cf. Strabo 448 ev dé ry Eperpixh rds Fv Taptvar mdnotov 
rov IlopOu00. The other places were probably dependent villages 
Bahr). 

3 : peas A distinction seems to be drawn between the enslave- 
ment of the men by order of Darius (94. 2) and this perhaps unau- 
thorized act of vengeance. The burning of temples is not infrequent 
(v. 102 n.), but the motive of the war was not religious, nor should 
this view be attributed to H. (as by Wecklein, Ber. der bayer. Akad. 
(1878), 263f.). Eretria (for whose earlier history cf. v. 99n.) never 
recovered after its destruction, though it was rebuilt on the old site 
(American Journal of Archaeology, vil, 233f.), and sent seven ships 
to Salamis (viii. 46. 2), and, with its colony Styra, 600 hoplites to 
Plataea (ix. 28. 5). 


102-8 The preliminaries of the battle of Marathon. The Persian 


103 


landing, the generalship of Miltiades, the appeal to Sparta for aid, 
and the coming of the Plataeans. 


102 «ardpyovres te moAAOv. Ifthe text be sound, karépyovres is probably 


transitive, ‘bringing the Athenians into great straits’ (cf.v.63.4), not 
intransitive, ‘in great haste’. 

Mapa@év: here used for the whole district, the Tetrapolis, not 
merely the deme of Marathon. But it is not so near Eretria as 
Rhamnus or Oropus, and not such good ground for cavalry as the 
Athenian or the Thriasian plains. Though the plain of Marathon 
extends in a perfect level along the bay, and is in length about six 
miles, and in breadth at least a mile and a half, the ground is by no 
means as favourable to the Persians as it appeared. It is divided 
into two halves by a mountain torrent (Charadra) which rushes 
down from Mount Pentelicus. And the apparent length of the plain 
is deceptive, for at either extremity there isa marsh. That onthe 
south-west is small, but that on the north-east is extensive and im- 
passable, reaching from the mountains almost to the sea. On the 
reasons for landing at Marathon, and for the dedeapacse of the Persian 
horse from the battle, cf. App. XVIII, §§ 5,8 

I Cf. Ath. Pol. 22 2 (501. B.C.) € émevra Tous orparnyous npodvro kara pudas, 
e€ exdorns puadrs eva, tis O¢ dmdons orpatias tyenaov nv 6 modEepapyos. 

6 &exaros. Stein holds that the order of the Strategi followed the 
annual order of the tribes (cf. 111 n.) which they commanded, and 
to which they belonged, and that in this year the Oeneid tribe to 
which Miltiades of Laciadae belonged must have been tenth and 
last : but the phrase suggests rather déxaros airds (Thuc. i. 116, ii. 
13), which implies superiority over colleagues. 
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Aker @evelkacOar, ‘to win the same honours with.’ For the fact 
ef: 560%: 

As Pisistratus died in 528-527, this third victory would fall in 
524 B.C. (Olymp. 64). 

mputavyrov. ‘The Prytaneum stood later on the north-west of the 


_ Acropolis (Paus. i. 18. 3, with Frazer), and there seems no sufficient 


So A 


reason for the hypothesis (Curtius and Dérpfeld) of an earlier 
Prytaneum south of the Acropolis (E. A. Gardner, Athens, p. 126). 

jmetoavtes. This is the only instance recorded in which the 
Athenian tyrants adopted Periander’s policy (cf. v. 92 9 I rovs 
imepdxous . . . povevewy). 

r@anrar: cf. Marcellinus, vit. Thuc. 17 mpos yap tats Mederion 
mudats Kadoupevas eotiy ev Koldn ra kahovpeva Kiwovia pynpara. The 
gate was between the long walls (Gardner, Athens, 65-6), probably 
in the hollow between the hill of the Nymphs and that of the Pnyx, 
where the city deme Melite adjoins the surburban Koile. The 
tombs would be on either side the way just outside (7pé) the gate. 

Gf. ch. -4t- 

of éx@pot. These enemies were probably the same who prosecuted 
him later with more success (ch. 136), Xanthippus and his Alcmaeo- 
nid friends. They might easily excite the people against "a tyrant 
whose dominion over the Chersonese had the support of the Pisistra- 
tidae, although his father had been murdered by them.” For inter- 
nal politics at Athens cf. v. 103 n., vi. 21-n.; App. XVIII, § 6. 

otpatnyos ... atpedels ind tod Sipov. If this meats eléction by 
the Ecclesia, and not by a single tribe, it is an anachronism (Ath. 
Pol. 22, cit. szp.), but probably H. is only contrasting the people as 
an electoral body with the judicial dicastery. 

It is most improbable that Athens had no understanding with 
Sparta before the mission of Philippides. Indeed, his hasty dispatch 
by the generals seems an appeal to an existing ally to fulfil her obli- 
gations. But if, as Busolt (ii. 580) suggests, Sparta had concluded 
only an émpaxia with Athens, the casus foederis would only arise 
when the Persians directly attacked Attica (Thuc. i. 44; v- 47, 48, 
&c.). Nor-could the Athenians reasonably demand aid until they 
had resolved to risk a battle in the field (Hauvette, 250). 

fudurmiSys, though only found in the second family of MSS., is 
supported by the other authorities (Paus. i. 28. 4, vill. 54-6; Plut. 
Herod. Malign. 26, &c.), and almost certainly right. It is a common 
Athenian name (C.I.A.), whereas Pheidippides is a witticism of 
Aristophanes (Nub. 67), which he would hardly have dared to make 
had the name been consecrated in the tale of Marathon. 

Mount Parthenion divides the little plain of Hysiae from that of 
Tegea. It is crossed directly by the ‘ladder of the Bey’, a path 
paved in Turkish style with large unhewn blocks, and one of the 
wildest and most desolate tracks in Greece (Paus. viii. 54.63 cf. 
Frazer, iv. 446). Here we may believe Philippides saw the vision 
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of Pan, though the sanctuary is placed by M. Bérard on the cir- 
cuitous carriage-road, where he found an inscription on bronze. 

3  Ilavés ipdv. The grottos of Pan and of Apollo have been ex- 
cavated by M. Cavvadias (1897). There are two caves with narrow 
entrances, partly blocked by natural pillars of rock, so that they 
offer complete seclusion, though but narrow space within. These 
would be suitable for the secret meetings of Apollo and Creusa (Ion 
10f., 492 f., 936 f.), which Pausanias (i. 28. 4) places in the cave of 
Apollo, but Euripides in that of Pan, as does Aristophanes that of 
Cinesias and Myrrhina (Lys. 911 f.). Subsequently the worship of 
Apollo seems to have been transferred to the more open cave where 
votive tablets were found (Gardner, Athens, p. 93f.; for a full dis- 
cussion with plan cf. D’Ooge, Acropolis, pp. 6-9), the more secret 
caves being now the shrine of Pan. In the grotto was a statue of Pan 
(Anthol, Plan. 232; cf. 259) with an inscription ascribed to Simoni- 
des, fr. 136 tov rpaydrouy épe Ilava, roy “Apxdda, roy kara Mrdor, | rov 
pet’ AOnvaiav ornoato MiAriddys. Such a statue, now at Cambridge, 
was discovered in a garden at the foot of the Acropolis, but it 
appears to have decorated a column or balustrade like the similar 
statue found in Peiraeus (Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, p. 248). The representations of the cave of Pan on Attic 
coins of Antonine date, giving views of the Acropolis, appear to be 
too inaccurate to be of service (J. H. S. viii, pp.24-5). His worship 
may have been established or revived by Cimon (xaracrdvrop ode ed 
{On tGv mpnypdrav). (Cf. Macan, ii. 153, 181.) 

Aapardé. = a torch-race (cf. viil. 98. 2 n.). 

Browning in his Pheidippides (ii. 582, ed. 1896) accepts Lucian’s 
addition to the story that Pheidippides ran back to fight at Mara- 
thon, and died-after bringing the news of the victory to Athens, 
a feat commemorated by the Marathon races of to-day. 

I Sevtepaios. Isocrates (Panath. 24) makes the distance 1,200 stades 
= 150 miles. Pliny (vil. § 84) ‘cucurrisse MCLX (or, as quoted by 
Solinus, MCCXL) stadia ab Athenis Lacedaemonem biduo Philip- 
pidem’. Pliny adds other and even more astounding long Uistance 
runs, 

tovs dpxovtas: cf. iii. 46, and App. XVII, § 2. 

2 eerie the regular Athenian claim (vii. 161. Beeihucs i. 
2, 

3 pov might mean ‘unless the moon be full that day’ (cf. ch. 9. 1); 
but that a full moon should fall on the ninth of the month would 
imply a grossly disordered calendar, and the answer must be taken 
to mean that the Spartans could not go out on the oth or any day 
till the 15th (full moon). The ancient authorities (Paus. i. 28. 4; 
Plut. zzfr.; Schol. Arist. Ach. 84, &c.) speak as if this rule was valid 
for all months, but H. may only mean it to apply to the month 
Carneius (Attic Metageitnion), when the Carneia, in honour of 
Apollo Carneius, were celebrated 7th~15th, i.e. up to the full moon 
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(Eur. Alc. 449-51), and all Dorians abstained from warfare (H. vii. 
206; Thuc. v. 54.75). It is, however, to be noticed that in other 
like cases (vil. 206, ix. 7) he specifies the festival which hindered 
action. Plutarch’s criticism of H. (de Malign. 26) od yap pdvov dddas 
pupias e€ddous Kal paxas memoinvrat pnvds icrapévov py trepipmeivayres 
THY TavceAnvoy, GAA Kal Tavs THs payns Ent BondSpopiaevos icrapévov 
yevoperns OXiyoy dreheipOnoay is in the first part vague and inaccurate, 
and in the second rests on a confusion between the actual day of the 
battle and that of the yearly festival at which, in fulfilment of a vow 
of the Polemarch, five hundred goats were sacrificed to Artemis 
Agrotera (cf. Boeckh, Kl. Schr. iv. 85f., vi. 329f.). The most pro- 
bable date is Metageitnion 17 = Sept. 12, i. e. the full moon of the 
month Metageitnion which preceded the festival. The speed of 
the Spartan march seems to show that their desire to help Athens 
was genuine, and that the battle took place on the first day it was 
lawful for them to march. 

For the dream and its interpretation compare that of Caesar (Suet. 
ch. 7). 

Styra is a town in south-west Euboea over against Marathon. 
Aegilia lies just off its harbour. 

In many lands a sneeze is by itself regarded as ominous, and 
even to dream of losing a tooth portends death or misfortune (Class. 
bil serous vin429 i) 


108 The ancient Marathon must be placed not at the modern Mara- 


thona, which is far too near Oenoe (Ninoi) and contains no ancient 
remains, but, with most topographers from Leake (Top. of Athens, 
ii. 89-92) to Milchéfer (Karten von Attika, text, ill, p. 52), at or near 
Vrana, a commanding site with abundant ancient remains. The 
camp of the Athenians was probably not at the Mavdpa rijs Tpaias 
(Lolling, M.A. I. i, p. 67 f.), since that enclosure seems to be the 
work of Herodes Atticus in later days and not the precinct of 
Heracles. Again, if the Athenian camp was in the side valley of 
Avlona the Persians would be hidden from the Athenians by the 
intervening ridge of Kotroni; this position too might be threatened 
in rear by a Persian advance up the Charadra past Oenoe, and would 
not have guarded the coast road to Athens by Pallene. Further 
this site, like that under Mount Agrieliki, preferred by Leake and 
Milchéfer (/. c.), is waterless. Hence the most suitable position for 
the Heracleum and the Athenian camp seems to be the convent of 
St. George on the spur of Mount Aphorismos above Vrana. This 
contains ancient remains, which may well be those of the Heracleum, 
the Christian champion having naturally replaced the heathen hero. 
Cf. Caspari, J. H. S. xxxi. 100f. (See note, p. 415.) 

éSeSanecav. According to Thucydides (iii. 68) this took place 
ninety-two years before the destruction of Plataea in 427 B.C., i.e. 
in 519-518 B.C., a date accepted by Curtius and E. Meyer (ii, § 478) 
and defended by Wells (J. H.S. xxv. 193f.). But Herodotus (cf. v. 
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76) seems to know nothing of any Spartan expedition against Attica 
at that date, nor does he mention the presence (raparvyovct) of 
Cleomenes in central Greece before his intervention in Attica after 
the fall of Hippias (509-508 B.c.). Again, an attempt to embroil 
Athens and Thebes is unlikely when Hippias was on good terms 
with Sparta (v. 91), but probable enough when Athens had asserted 
her independence. Busolt (ii. 399) and Macan (ad doc.) adopt 
Gutschmid’s suggestion of an error of A (=10) in an uncial MS. of 
Thucydides. Cf. further Grote (iv. 94), who first advocated the 
date 509 B.C., and, fer contra, his editors (Abridgement, p. 82). 
Cf. the speech of the Plataean orator in Thuc. iii. 55. 


4 This altar, like that in the Pythium (cf. Hicks, 10), was set up by 


5 


Pisistratus, son of Hippias, as archon in the Agora, and was after- 
wards enlarged (Thuc. vi. 54). It was the ‘miliarium aureum’ of 
Athens, whence roads in all directions started and distances were 
measured (ii. 7. 1; Arist. Av. 1005; C.I.A. ii, 1078). It was 
specially honoured with offerings and processions (Xen. Hipp. iii. 2; 
Pind. fr. 45). For its use as an asylum for suppliants cf. Diod. xii. 
39;)Plut. Per. 3%. 

The twelve gods (ii. 4. 2) at Athens were Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, 
Demeter, Apollo, Artemis, Hephaestus, Athene, Ares, Aphrodite, 
Hermes, Hestia. Cf. the Borghese altar in the Louvre and Bau- 
meister (s. v. Zwolfgétter). 

For the policy of Corinth cf. ch. 89; v. 75, 92. 

és Bowwtots tedéew (cf. 53. 1), ‘to belong to the Boeotian league 
under Theban hegemony.’ 

7 pdaxy: not the victory recorded in v. 77, for the battle here 
mentioned precedes the annexation of Hysiae by Athens. In v. 74 
Hysiae is Athenian, but it is lost again to the Boeotians, in whose 
possession it was in 479 B.C. (ix. 15. 3, 25. 3). 


109-17 Battle of Marathon. The decision to fight. The rout of the 
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Persians and the return of Miltiades to Athens. The losses on 
each side. 


5 t@ kvdp@ Aaxov. The lot was not reintroduced after the tyranny 
for the archonship till 487-486 B.c. Cf. Ath. Pol. 22 edOis d€ ro 
borép@ €ret emi Teheoivov apxovros exvapevoay rovs evvéa dpxovras kara 
vdas ek Tov mpoKpLOevT@y vTd Tov Snuotdy Tevtakocioy TéTE peTd THY 
rupavvida mp@royv’ ot dé mpdrepor mavres Hoay aiperot. In this odzter 
dictum then H. is guilty of a slight anachronism, though he is care- 
ful to distinguish the duties of the polemarch at Marathon and in 
his own day. 

76 maAdadv. In later days the Polemarch had no military duties 
but retained jurisdiction over metics and privileged aliens, and also 
the right to offer certain sacrifices, e.g. those in commemoration of 
Marathon, and of Harmodius and Aristogiton (Ath. Pol. 58). 
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Like Callimachus, Harmodius and Aristogiton (v. 55, 57) were of 
Aphidna, a deme of the Aeantid tribe (ix. 73. 2). 

3 wodts...mpoty. This confident prophecy of Athenian empire is 
an anachronism due to Herodotus or to his Philaid source. 

5 oapév: the metaphor appears to be taken from a squall (éumecoi- 
cay Ovaceicew) splitting a ship and causing a leak; cf. Plat. Gorg. 
493 E ayyeia oaépd. Miltiades’ fear of a Medizing party hostile to 
the Athenian government was apparently well grounded; cf. chs. 
115, 121, 124, and App. XVIII, § 6. 

110 mpvtavyiq: though not used in the same sense elsewhere, clearly 
means to H. ‘the command” which he conceived as changing every 
day. This is confirmed by Plut. Arist. ch. 5, and believed by 
Diodorus (xiii. 97. 106) to have been the case at Arginusae and 
Aegospotami. Possibly, however, in the source followed by H., 
mpuraveia may have been used more nearly in its ordinary sense to 
denote an order of precedence among the tribes and their com- 
manders. Such an arrangement existed in Alexander’s army 
(Arrian, i. 14. 6, 28. 3, &c.). In that case, however, the tribe of 
Miltiades (Oeneis presumably) should have been on the right 

_ wing on the day of the battle, but there is evidence to show it was 

not. Cf. ch. 111 n., and App. XVIII, § 4. ; 

fiyéero. The right wing was the post of honour and of danger in 

Greek armies (ix. 28. 46 ; Thuc. v. 71), and was naturally led by the 

king (Eur, Supp.657)-and-by_his successor in command (Ath, Pol. 

3. 2), the Polemarch; cf. App. XVIII, $4. whe 

ds GpiOpdovro ai gudat. The fixed official order instituted by 

Cleisthenes (v. 66.2)—Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Aca- 

mantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothoontis, Aeantis, Antiochis—is 

followed on inscriptions of the time of the Peloponnesian war 

(C.I.A. i. 443, 446, 447). As arrangement by tribes is expressly 

attested by Pausanias (i. 32. 3) for the monument at Marathon, and 

is confirmed by the stele of the tribe Erechtheis (459-458 B.c., Hicks 

26), this would seem to be the natural meaning here. It is, however, 

inconsistent with the traditions in Plutarch (Aristid. 5) that the 

tribes Antiochis and Leontis stood together in the centre, and (Mor. 

628 D) that the Aeantis stood on the right of the line. The latter 

point is confirmed by a reference to an elegy of Aeschylus, and 

might be explained by the fact that the Polemarch belonged to the 
tribe Aeantis, only in that case H. would naturally have written ai 
dat pvdrai. Plutarch implies (Mor. 628 D) that the Aeantis was 
mpuravevovea pvdy at the time of Marathon. It is likely enough that 
the order of the tribes in battle was determined by lot, as was that 
of the Prytanies (Ath. Pol. 43.2), but improbable that the two were 
identical. Stein’s argument (ch. 103 n.) for placing the Oeneis under 

Miltiades on the left is not convincing. ‘ ' 

2 Five such quadrennial festivals—Delia, Brauronia, Heracleia, 

Eleusinia, and Panathenaea—are enumerated (Ath. Pol. 54. 7; 
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cf. ch. 87 n.). Of these the Panathenaea was far the most important. 
xatedyerat. The herald in the assembly (cf. Thuc. vi. 32) used 
this regular form of prayer. 

éyivero rovévde. It is most unlikely that this arrangement was 
accidental (Stein) or that this weakening of the centre is a fiction 
designed to explain its defeat. No doubt it was intended to prevent 
outflanking, but it would seem probable that the centre was ob- 
structed by plantations of olives and vines (cf. Corn. Nep. 5), and 
that Miltiades therefore decided to concentrate a decisive force on 
either wing where the country was open, and suitable for a charge 
of hoplites (Caspari, J. H.S. xxxi. 103). 

ame(Onoav, ‘were let go like runners ’ (cf. vii. 122). 

Spopo. The thrice-repeated statement that the Athenians charged 
at the double (§§ 2, 3) is not to be explained away as an inference 
from the festival of the Boedromia (A. Mommsen, Feste Athen. 176) 
or by making dpdéum the opposite of Badny (ix. 57. 1), ‘quick’ and 
‘slow’ march. On the other hand, an orderly and effective charge 
after a mile’s run in full armour would be beyond the power of any 
large body of soldiers, however well trained. The ‘mile’, however, 
is probably an inference from the distance between the Athenian 
position near Vrana and the place where they charged the Persians 
near the Soros. No doubt the advance was rapid, but only for the last 
200 yards, when within bowshot, would the Attic hoplites charge at 
full speed. I have shown (C.Q. xiii (1919), pp. 40-2) that in accounts 
of battles Bdd;v means ‘at foot’s pace’, and dpéyue@ ‘at the double’. 

kat wé&yyv is best taken (Stein) with paviny .. . éméqpepor (cf. viii. Io. 
In. and the common use of 76 kdpra, i. 71. 2 = Aaud dubie): others 


would join it here with od«Opin». 


immou... Tokeupdtev (ix. 49. 3). The existence at Athens of 
a class of immeis, and the alleged furnishing of two horsemen by each 
naucrary, might seem to prove that Athens possessed cavalry. But 
Helbig has shown (Les ‘Im7eis Athéniens, p. 191 f.) from vases, &c.,that 
these knights were, at least till 478 B. C., equipped not as true cavalry 
but as mounted infantry. Hence Athens depended on Thessalian 
horse in 510 B.C. (v. 63), and in 490 B.C. had certainly no cavalry 
fit to meet the Persian (cf. also ix, 40, 68, 69). At Salamis (Plut. 
Them. 14; Aesch. Pers. 460) the Athenians had archers, and at 
Plataea (ix. 22. 1, 60. 3) aregular corpsofbowmen. The barbarians’ 
astonishment at the absence of these forces may fairly be held to 
imply the presence of archers on their side otherwise unmentioned. 
For the cavalry cf. App. XVIII, § 8. 

mpato....dveoyovto. The statement, taken literally, is an ex- 
aggeration, disproved by the conduct of the Greeks in resisting the 
conquest of Ionia (i. 169) and in the Ionic revolt (v. 2, 102, IIo, 
113; vi. 28). Yet the fear of the Mede is proved by Theognis 764 
mivopev xapievra per GdAndowot A€yovres | pndev roy Mydwv Sewdidres 
méXepoy (cf, 775), and the first occasion on which the Greeks won 
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a clear victory in the open field might well be described by an 
Athenian as the first occasion on which Greeks dared to face the 
Mede (cf. Introd. § 32 (2)). The Persians had borrowed the Medic 
dress (cf. i. 135 ; vil. 62). Meenas fics. 

I époar... kai Zdanar. The centre appears to have been the regular 
post of the best troops in Persian as in Turkish armies (cf. Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 8. 11; Xen. Anab. i. 8. 21-3), though not at Plataea (ix. 31). 
The Sacae or Amyrgian Scyths (iii. 93. 3; vii.64. 2 nn.) were among 
the troops selected by Mardonius (viii. 113. 2). 

The imperfects used throughout this chapter are not only 
graphic, but show that the actions recorded are continuous or 
incomplete. 

114 In the picture of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile there were figures 
of Miltiades cheering on his men with extended hand (Aeschin. c. 
Ctes. iii. 186 ; Corn. Nep. Milt. 6), of Callimachus (Paus. i. 15. 3, 
with Frazer), of Cynegirus (Plin. N. H. xxxv, § 57), and apparently 
of his brother Aeschylus (Paus. i. 21. 2), who is said to have caused 
the fact to be recorded on his tomb as his greatest distinction. 
There were also figures of Datis and Artaphrenes (Plin. /. c.) and of 
Epizelus (117 n.). . 

For the scenes depicted and for their relation to H.’s account cf. 
App. XVIII.1. The historian’s simple and straightforward account 
of Cynegirus’ bravery contrasts most favourably with the tasteless 
exaggeration of later romancers, e. g. Justin, li. 9. 

115 éfavaxpovodpevor, ‘ pushing off to the open sea.’ Cf. é£avdyerOa. 

A force that was hurrying round Sunium would not waste time 
in picking up prisoners. Grundy (p. 191) reasonably suggests that 
the Persian fleet was divided, the first section sailing direct to 
Phalerum, the second following after picking up the prisoners (cf. 
App. XVIII, § 7 f.). = 

avaSéfav: as a Signal (cf. vii. 128.2; Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 27) whose 
meaning had been agreed upon beforehand. For the time and 
meaning of the signal cf. App. XVIII, § 8. 

116 On the Heracleum cf. v.63. 4n. Fora similar coincidence cf. 
ix. IOI. 

The distance from Marathon to Athens (twenty-five miles by the 
modern road, twenty-two by Kephisia and the hills) is more than 
an army could march after a pitched battle, nor could the Athenians 
leave Marathon before they were certain of the intentions of the 
enemy. But the voyage round Sunium (seventy miles) would take 
longer. Hence both march and voyage, placed by Plutarch (Arist. 
5) on the same day as the battle, should probably be assigned to the 
following day. Ifthe Athenians really by a heroic effort marched 
back on the actual day of battle, it must have been to meet a de- 
tachment carried by a flying squadron which set sail before the 
battle (J. H. S. xxxi. 104, and App. XVIII, §§ 8, 9). 

rote : until Themistocles made the triple harbour of Piraeus the 
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port and arsenal of Athens. Even ifhe began this work in 493 B.C. 
(vii. 143. 1n.; Thuc. i. 93), it would not be finished in 490. 


117. The number of the slain (as of captured ships, ch. 115) is pro- 


20 


I 


bably trustworthy. The names of the Athenians would be recorded 
on the stelae which once adorned the great mound (Soros) over the 
tomb of the fallen heroes (Paus. i. 32. 3). That the Soros is the 
grave of the victors has been proved by recent excavations (Frazer, 
il. 433-4). The barbarian dead may well have been counted on the 
field. The moderation of the estimate contrasts most favourably 
with later exaggerations—the 200,000 of the inscription in the Stoa 
Poikile (Suidas), 300,000 of Pausanias (iv. 25. 5), or the innumerable 
multitude of Xenophon (Anab. iii. 2. 12) and Plutarch (de Malign. 
26; 862 8B). It is noticeable that H. gives no figures for the total 
number engaged on either side. Both Justin (ii. 9) and Nepos 
(Milt. 5) give 1,000 Plataeans, a good round exaggeration (ix. 28. 6 n.); 
but the former puts the Athenians at 10,000, the latter at 9,000 
(cf. Paus. iv. 25. 5; x. 20.2). These numbers are probably derived 
from Ephorus, and rest on a calculation of 1,000 men to a tribe. 
Yet they may well be near the truth, allowing for the total omission 
of light-armed troops. On the other hand, even the lowest ancient 
estimate of the Persians—200,000 foot (of whom only 100,000 fought 
in the battle) and 10,000 horse (Nep. Milt. 4, 5)—is greatly 
exaggerated, not to speak of the 500,000 of Plato (Menex. 240 A) 
and Lysias (Epitaph. 21), or the 600,000 of Justin (ii. 9). Modern 
estimates rest on conjecture or on the number of the Persian ships 
(vi. 95 n.), an insecure foundation. Duncker’s 60,000 is an outside 
estimate ; perhaps 40,000 would be nearer the mark. 

04pa: Epizelus was depicted in the Stoa Poikile (Aelian, N. H. 
vii. 38). Blindness following on a vision is not in itself incredible 
(Acts ix. I-9). But the vision is recorded with some doubt by H. 
It is strange that he, unlike Pausanias (i. 15), puts the supernatural 
aid on the side of the Persians, not of the Greeks. Cf. also App. 
XVIII, §§ 1 and 3. 


The return of the Persians to Asia, and the arrival of the 
Spartans. 

According to Ctesias (Pers. 18, p. 69), Datis fell at Marathon. 

Muxéve : a little east of Delos. 

Avvov is more nearly opposite Eretria than Chalcis. For the 


2 
temple cf. Thuc. iv. 76, 89 f. 


2 


Ardericca in Cissia (cf. iii. 91. 4), not the village on the Euphrates 
(i. 185. 2), may be at Kir-Ab, thirty-five miles from Susa, where 
there are remains of an ancient road and town, and where bitumen is 
still collected in the way described by H. His description suggests 
a visit, though the phrase péype eueo (§ 4) does not affirm it (cf. 
Introd. § 16 (4)). Strabo (747) places Eretrians in Gordyene on the 
upper Tigris, but H. is supported by the epigram of Plato, Anth. 
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Pal. vil. 259 EvPoins yévos eopév Eperpixdy, &yxe S€ Sovowy | xeipeba’ 
ev, yains 6ocov an’ nperépys. 

orabu@, ‘station’ (v. 52. 1); here settlement of dependents on a 
crown domain. 

3 _ tpipacias d8ovs. The second receiver had three outlets by which 
the different elements in the petroleum were separated. For the 
kndovniov cf. i. 193, In. 

4 iv Gpxainv yAéooav. Diodorus (xvii. 119) says that some 
Boeotians, settled by Xerxes beyond the Tigris, still spoke their 
mother-tongue when Alexander came there. 

120. According to Plato (Laws 698 E; cf. Menex. 240C) the Spartans 
came the day after the battle, and H. implies that they arrived 
before the burial of the Persian dead. Isocrates (Paneg. 87) allows 
three days and nights for the march of 1,200 stades, but even so the 
feat is wonderful (cf. 106). 


21-4. The shield-signal. Defence of the Alcmaeonids. 


I i Hs attempt to prove Alcmaeonid hatred of the barbarian and of 
the tyrant is illogical and unconvincing. Even here (125) he relates 
their friendship with Croesus, the first barbarian who enslaved 
Greeks (i. 6. 2), and with Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon (126 f.), and 
he conyeniently. forgets their.alliance with Pisistratus (i. 60; Plut. 
“Mor. 863 B) (Macan) ; cf. Plut. Mor. 862-3 and App. XVIII, § 6. 

The house of Callias was one of the richest and noblest in Athens. 
Plutarch (Mor. 863) attacks H. for dragging in the story to please 
Hipponicus, the head of the house in H.’s time, but the critic seems 
to have confused two relatives of the same name. 

2 td trod Sypociov (sc. dovAov): the public slave acting as auc- 
tioneer. 

122 The chapter is an interpolation, probably a note of some reader. 
(1) It is wanting in the best family of MSS. (2) The kai of ’AAkpyewvidar 
of 123. I answers to the KaAXins re of 121.2. (3) It is not criticized 
by Plutarch in his attack on H. for mentioning Callias (ch. 121 n.). 
(4) The following phrases and words are late or un-Herodotean: 
ra mpodedeypeva = Td pot mporepor eipyrat, epavepoOn = arohapmpurOeis 
(70. 3), Swpén = dowry; so ode... exeivyot is incorrect. (5) The 
imitations of H. d&:ov pynpny exe (i. 14. 1; 11. 111. 4), dxpos (v. 112. 1), 
yapou wpaia (i. 196.1), roiro pev... tovro dé are rather forced. Yet 
the facts stated may be true, though eAev@epay is rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. 


1 imme weqoos. In Ol. 54=564 B.C. Schol. ad Arist. Av. 
283. 
| Be joe (v.62. 2). The Alcmaeonidae were in exile not through- 


out the tyranny, but from the second restoration of Pisistratus till 
the expulsion of his sons. ; : 
2 Thucydides (vi. 54) agrees in denying that Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton freed Athens (cf. v. 55 n.). 
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aporépov : cf. v. 63, where the story is said to be Athenian. 

124 I 4AAd ydp introduces an objection met by pev év, tmmo, ‘on the 
contrary’. H.’s assertion is discredited by the position held at the 
time by Miltiades, the head of the rival house of Philaids, by 
the ostracism of Megacles in 487 B.C., and by the ode of Pindar 
(Pyth. vii) ; cf. further App. XVIII, § 6. 

2  dveBéx0n. Delbriick (Perserkriege 60f. and Wilamowitz, A. and A. 
ii. 85) consider the shield-signal an invention of the excited imagina- 
tion of the returning Athenian hoplites, but it is one of the incidents 
most positively attested. Nor is it victorious but vanquished armies 
which imagine treason in this way. For a better explanation cf. 
App. XVIII, § 8. 


125-31 Tales of the Alcmaeonid house. Of Croesus and Alcmaeon (125). 
Of the wooing of Agariste (126-30). 

125 4H. again insists on the eminence of the Alcmaeonids (cf. v. 62. 
2n.). Megacles, father of Alcmaeon, was archon at the time of the 
Cylonian massacre (? 632 B.C.) (cf. v. 71 n.). That Alcmaeon was 
the founder of the family’s great wealth is suggested by the name 
Alcmaeonid, and by the story here given, which is obviously a comic 
version of the enrichment of the family by the Lydian king or by 
successful trade with Sardis (Meyer, i,1§ 488). As is usual in such 
stories (cf. i. 29. 1; vi. 127. 3 n.), the chronology is confused and 
erroneous. Croesus reigned in Lydia circ. 560-546 B.C. (or five 
years later, Busolt, ii. 458-60), and his embassy to Delphi is not 
likely to have been earlier than 556-555 (Marmor Parium); but 
Alcmaeon appears to have been general in the Sacred war with 
Cirrha (circ. 595-586 B.C., Plut. Sol. 11), and circ. 550 B.C. has a 
grand-daughter old enough to be married to Pisistratus. The 
marriage of Megacles and Agariste (z#f.) must therefore be placed 
before 565, probably 572 B.C. (cf. 126. 2), and the connexion of 
Alcmaeon with the Lydian king a generation earlier (zf). It is, 
however, mis-spent ingenuity to transfer the services of Alcmaeon 
to the embassy sent to Delphi by Alyattes (i. 19. 25), and ascribe 
the wealth of the Alcmaeonids to the gratitude of that king. 
These anecdotes disregard chronology, nor has H.a fixed scheme 
for the sixth century (cf. App. XIV. 6 and Abbott, Exc. xi to Bk. V). 
Mahaffy (Soc. Greece, p. 158) contrasts the under-bred sharpness 
of the Greek and the courteous generosity of the Oriental. 

5 ’Odvpmésa: Isocrates, rep Cevy. 25 immav yap Cev-yer mp@ros ’ANkpéewv 
Tv modtTov ’Odupmidawy eviknoe. This was the only Olympic victory 
of the house when Pindar wrote Pyth. vii. 14. (490 or 4860 B.C.). It 
seems to belong to Ol. 47 (592 B.C.). 

126 = Aristotle, ? Pol. v. 12, 1315 b 11 f.; Plut. Mor. 553 B, speak as if 
the tyranny was held only by Orthagoras (Andreas) and his sons. 
But as it lasted a century (Ar. Z.¢., Diod. viii. fr. 24=Ephorus) the 
genealogy here given seems preferable. (See note, p. 415.) 
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Orthagoras=Andreas, said to be a cook (Diodor. 
2, ¢.), circ. 670 


Myron I (victor in chariot-race at Olympia 648 B.C. ; 
Paus. vi. 19. 2) 


Aristonymus (perhaps never tyrant; Busolt, i, 
pp. 661, 662) 


Myron II (cire. 605) Isodamus  Cleisthenes (circ. 600-570). 


Myron II made himself hated by his oppressive rule; after 
a rule of seven years he was slain by his brothers, and succeeded 
by the younger (? Ephorus) of them, Cleisthenes, who reigned for 
thirty-one years in prosperity (Nic. Dam. Fr. 41, F. H. G. iii. 394). 

Grote (iil. 38 n.) suggests that the tale is an imitation of the Epic 
‘Wooing of Helen’, and Stein that it comes from an ode of Pindar 
(cf. alsoch. 130.1n.). The fact of the wedding of the daughter and 
heiress (cf. Busolt, i. 666) of Cleisthenes is doubtless historical, the 
details are obviously fictitious. 

2 ‘Odvptiov: perhaps Ol, 52 = 572 B.C. 

f ft ‘ItaAdtys: cf. v. 43 n. 

eis dvqp intensifies the superlative; cf. Aesch. Pers.327. Anecdotes 
of the luxury of Smindyrides are given (from Timaeus) by Athenaeus, 
p- 273 bc, 541 b. He is said not to have seen the sun rise or set 
for twenty years, and to have been attended by 1,000 fowlers and 
1,000 cooks. According to Seneca (de Ir. ii. 25) he complained of 
crumpled rose-leaves on his couch, and declared that to see a man 
hard at work in the field made him feel tired. 

ipitns: on Siris see vill. 62. 2n. 

2 Turdppov. In Aelian, V. H. xii. 22, Titormus is said to have con- 
quered Milo in a trial of strength, a story which would bring his 
date down to circ. 520 B.C. In such stories anachronisms are 
common (cf. I. vi. 27. 2, 125 n., 291 n.). 

3  <AewxhSns: identified by Miiller with Lakedas, an effeminate 
king of Argos, twelfth in descent from Temenus (Paus. ii. 
L942). 

Simats supposes H. confused two Pheidons (Hermes, xxxv. 
648 f.; Klio ii. 3363 cf. v. 113 n.). 

@cSwvos. The date here assigned to Pheidon, viz. the age of 
Cleisthenes (circ. 600-570), though accepted by Beloch (i. 282; 
Rh. Mus. xlv. 595) and Trieber, and supported by the statement 
that he expelled the Elean Agonothetae, apparently after 572 B.C. 
(cf. Busolt, i. 604 and 612), can hardly be maintained. If, indeed, 
Pheidon first coined money (Ephorus in Strabo 358, Marm. Par.) 
in Greece proper, he would belong to the seventh century according 
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to the numismatists, but the statement is an unhistorical amplifica- 
tion of H. (ra pérpa) and inconsistent with the dates explicitly or 
implicitly assigned to Pheidon by Ephorus and the Parian marble. 
On the other hand, Ephorus making Pheidon the tenth descendant 
| of Temenus (Strab. Z ¢.; cf. Paus. ii. 19. 2) would appear to place 
| him circ. 800-770 B. C. (Busolt, i. 613), or a generation later (Abbott, 
| Exc. vi to Bk. VI). The yet earlier dates for Pheidon seem due 
| to his connexion with the royal line of Macedon. Caranus, the 
| founder of the dynasty (unknown till the fourth century), is declared 
| to be brother of Pheidon, and seventh in descent from Temenus 
| (Theopomp. Fr. 30, F. H. G. i. 283), and eleventh from Heracles. 
| This made the Macedonian dynasty older than the Median, then 
| believed to have succeeded the Assyrian in 884 (Ctesias), and placed 
| Pheidon in the same generation as Lycurgus, circ. 900-870 (Marm. 
| Par. 894.B.C.). Finally, when Lycurgus, on account of the disk of 
| Iphitus, was brought down to the first Olympiad (776 B.c.), Caranus 
and Pheidon too were moved down. Pheidon’s accession was fixed 
in 798 (Jerome; cf. Eusebius and Syncellus), and his Olympiad (the 
8th) fifty years later, as the crown and consummation of a long and 
| prosperous reign (748 B.C.) (Paus. vi. 22. 2). This date is accepted 
by Grote (ii. 315), Duncker (ii. 67), Holm (i. 215), and Abbott (/. c.). 

Pausanias, however, makes Pheidon celebrate the Olympia 
in conjunction with the men of Pisa. Now Strabo (355) dis- 
tinctly places the presidency of the Pisatans after the 26th 
Olympiad, though quite aware of Ephorus’ views on Pheidon 
(p. 358). Africanus also knows no break in the official (Elean) list 
of Olympiads till the 28th, which was held by the Pisatans. Hence 
Falconer and Weissenborn would emend the text of Pausanias (28th 
for 8th), and so date Pheidon in 668 B.c. Whether the emendation 
be justifiable or not, the date is most suitable (Curtius, Busolt, 
| 72. ¢, Macan, Bury, p. 860). Pheidon would thus be placed between 
| the two Messenian wars at the time of the great Argive victory 
over the Spartans at Hysiae (Paus. ii. 24. 7). This date would also 
make it possible for him to have spread abroad the use of the 
eSovera pérpa (used at Athens before Solon, Ath. Pol. ch. 10), or 
rather perhaps of the Aeginetan system of weights and measures. 
Lastly, the anachronism here is more intelligible if the 28th Olympiad 
be accepted. Ina legend Solon and Croesus may well meet, but hardly 
Croesus and Lycurgus. Wells (of. cit. pp. 54-62) argues strongly for 
placing Pheidon in the eighth century B.C. rather than in the seventh, 
and P. Gardner (of. ci¢. pp. 111-13) inclines to the earlier date. 

In any case the anti-Dorian and anti-Argive policy of Cleisthenes | 
(cf. v.67) makes the presence of a son or descendant of the Dorian 
despot of Argos among the suitors of Agariste improbable. It is 
noticeable that the list of suitors contains no representative of the 
Samos, Chalcis, Croton, Corinth league, for which cf. v. 99 n. 

"Atv: i.e. of Azania, a district comprising Western and North- 
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Western Arcadia. Paeus is in the north-west, Trapezus in the 
south-west near Mount Lycaeus. 

I opyfis. In the original sense, common in poetry and Ionic, 
‘temper, disposition.’ 

yupvao.. The application of athletic tests is very characteristic 
of Greek ideas. 

2  Hippocleides, son of Tisander, was, according to the chronicler 
Pherecydes, descended from the Aeantid Philaus (cf. Marc. Thuc. 3), 
whose mother Lysidice was a descendant of Caeneus, from whom 
the Cypselids traced their line (v.92 8). It is also probable that 
Hippocleides is the brother of the Philaid Cypselus (ch. 34. 1), 
whose name may point to some more recent intermarriage between 
the Philaids and Cypselids, or to an attempt to revive the legendary 
connexion. 

I vis... KatakAioos, ‘the marriage feast.’ Cf. i.126. 3; ix. 16. I. 

2 éstdpécov: stories told ‘forall to hear.’ Cf. ch.130.13 vii. 8.6 2. 

Katéyov : rather ‘holding as with a charm’ than ‘surpassing’. 
éppéAetav: strictly a ‘tragic dance’ (Aristoxenus) ; here simply 
‘dance tune’. 
3. oxnparia, ‘figures’ (cf. Arist. Pax 322), including comic gestures 
and mimicry. 
ddda: idiomatic; ‘others that were Attic.’ Cf. i. 193. 3. 
A.B.Cook,on rather slight grounds,sees in Hippocleides’ third per- 
formance aTheban Dionysiac or Cabeiric dance(Cl.R.xxi.169; cf.232). 
ye pév, (you dance well) ‘nevertheless you have danced away your 
matriage.’ 

I évopdferar,‘is proverbial.’ Macan (App. XIV) quotes an interesting 
parallel from Buddhist Birth-stories (Rhys Davids) inanold Eastern 
fable, ‘The Dancing Peacock’; but it remains uncertain whether 
H. is the borrower or the original. 

2  vépovor. These words imply that marriage with an alien was at that 
time recognized as legitimate by Attic law, as is shown by the posi- 
We Fone (eechemead Bhemiatoclenand Cimon. Bya lawof Pericles, 

nc at. Per. 37, tally“Ath, Pol. 26), ¢yrwcav pay 
peréxewy TIS Toews ds dy py e& aupoiw aatoiv 7 yeyovos. This law 
was in accordance with the general feeling in Greece that only 
those descended from two citizen parents were genuine citizens (Ar. 
Pol. 1275 b 21,1278 a 34; Gilbert, S. ii. 297). 

I éBdcnoav, ‘their fame was noised abroad.’ Cf. ili. 39. 3; vill. 124. I. 

2 déovra: a symbol of royal power: cf. v. 92. 8 3, and the oracular 
parody (424 B.C.) in Arist. Eq. 1037 €ore yun, reer dé héov iepais ev 
*AOyvats. The birth of Pericles may be dated 493 B.C. or later, since 
he first took part in public affairs circ. 463 B.C. (Ath. Pol. 27 against 
Plut. Per. 16). It is tempting to see in this exaltation of Pericles 
the key to H.’s defence and glorification of the Alcmaeonids, and to 
suppose that this excursus (ch. 121-31), or at least the story of the 
wedding (126-31), was inserted in the history (circ. 432-0 B.C.) 
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when the ancient curse on the Alemaeonids was turned into a 
weapon against Pericles. The male line of the Alcmaeonids dis- 
appeared ; Pericles and Alcibiades were connected with the family 
on the female side. 


132-6  Miltiades’ expedition against Paros. His failure, condemnation, 


133 


132 


I 


3 


and death. 

tpapa, ‘disaster,’ seems to require the insertion of Hepocwy; but 
GiaixeQOlas 

EBSophxovta. For this number cf. ch. 89 n. 

Paros was a most prosperous island, rich in marble (iii. §7 ; v. 62), 


Tozer, I. Aeg. p. 115. In the historian’s own time it paid a tribute 


of 164 talents to Athens, an amount only exceeded by Thasos and 
Aegina (30 talents), and more than twice as much as Naxos and 
Andros, larger islands, paid. Beloch (i. 402-3) suggests it was then 
the mart of the Aegean,as in Roman times Delos, and in modern Syra. 

Hydarnes: probably not the man who took part in the conspiracy 
of the seven, but his son was commander of the ‘ Immortals’ in the 
invasion of Xerxes (viii. 83, 211), and subsequently orparnyds tov 
mapadadacoloy (vii. 135). He may have already held this command 
when Miltiades was driven from the Chersonese, 493 B.C. (ch. 33). 

«al rp, ‘ wherever there was from time to time a weak place in the 
wall.’ The genitive rod reiyeos depends on r7. The iterative form 
éaxe emphasizes éxdorore. For énipayoy cf. i. 84. 3. 


134 H.’s account of the Parian expedition shows his characteristic 


defects (Introd. § 32): (1) the ascription of great events to petty 
personal motives (ch. 133, the rancour of Miltiades) ; (2) the pre- 
ference for a version of the tale (the Parian) attributing the event to 
divine interference. Some critics (e.g. Macan, App. XI) have 
therefore preferred the rationalizing version of Ephorus (fr. 107, 
F. H.G. i. 263; Steph. Byz.s.v. Idpos; cf. Corn. Nep. Milt. ch. 7, 8) 
6 dé Meariddns tOv pev Grov vnoov Twas amoBacets motnodpevos eTOp~ 
Onoe’ Udpov dé, edSatpoverrarny Kat peylotny ovaay Téte TOV Kukhddov, 
kabeCSpevos éodtdpket moddy xpdvov rs Oadarrns eipywr, Kal KaTa ‘yijv 
pnxavnpara ayo" {Sn TSv Terxav muTTdvTa@p, Kal emt 7d mapadiOdvat THV 
moAw Stwporoynpevav, VAns Twos €& adrouarou mept tiv Movxovoy e€a- 
pbcions, of ev Hdpiot roy Aarti adrois mupoeve rodaBdrtes, €xevoavTo 
Tas dporoylas, Kal riv wd ovKeTL TA Mudreddy trapédocay. Obey haciy 
pas ert kal viv xpjobat tH mapoumia, rods Yevdouevovs Tas duodoyias 
avarrapiatewy paoxovras. Now in this version there are good points. 
Foran isolated attack on Paros is substituted a commission to punish 
the islands which had assisted the barbarian, and the subjugation 
of several (Nepos, Milt. 7 ‘Ut insulas quae barbaros adiuverant 
bello persequeretur. Quo imperio plerasque ad officium redire 
coegit nonnullas vi expugnavit’). Such an attempt to establish 
Athenian dominion in the Cyclades, the dream of Pisistratus (cf. 
App. XVI. 8), is in itself probable. Yet even the motive may be 
an inference from the pretext given in H. (133. 1), just as the 
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supposed signal fire of Datis on Myconos (Nepos’ zx continenti is 
a physical impossibility) is apparently an inference from Datis’ 
stay at Myconos (ch. 118). The only independent element in 
Ephorus (E. Meyer, F.i. 19) appears to be the proverbial phrase 
avarapia¢ew, the explanation of which is the kernel of his narrative. 
But the explanation is untrustworthy. Miltiades’ expedition can 
hardly have taken place before the spring of 489 B.c. [there is an 
interval after Marathon (autumn 490) during which Miltiades 
enjoyed increased fame (ch. 132)], and in 489 B.c. Datis cannot 
well have been even thought to be lingering in the neighbourhood 
of Myconos. Lastly, the precise duration of the expedition given 
by H. (135), twenty-six days, looks like genuine tradition, and con- 
trasts favourably with the vague wodvy xpdvov of Ephorus. Probably 
Ephorus, like modern critics, was offended by the shortcomings of 
H. and rationalized the traditional story. I have argued in detail 
(J. H.S. xxxix (1919), pp. 58-61) that the account in Nepos (Ephorus) 
of the Parian expedition and the trial of Miltiades is untrustworthy. 

Tv xPoviev. Demeter Thesmophoros (cf. § 2, ch. 16. 2n.) and 
Persephone (vii. 153. 2). 

KwqoovTa, Probably Miltiades was to steal a sacred image, like 
the Palladium, on which the safety of the state depended. 

H. inserts in an account ascribed to all Greeks, but pre- 
sumably Athenian, a Parian story heard perhaps on the spot; 
cf. kohwvds, and aivacin, a dry wall (cf. i. 180 n.), defining the épxos. 

jan—aecount; with its”unfavourable view of Miltiades’ 

motives and conduct, is probably Alcmaeonid, derived perhaps from 

the speech made by Xanthippus in prosecuting Miltiades (ch. 136). 
ppyta. or secret rites confined to women cf. v. 82, 83 nn. 

Seiv (cf. ii. 161. 3). ToH. this is the general nemesis of tan great 
success and fame; by the time of Pausanias (iii. 12. 7) a special 


ese pemereay 


transgression has been discovered, the proposal to throw the heralds 
of Darius into the Barathron, for which cause the wrath of Talthy- 
bius fell on Miltiades. This tradition must have been unknown to 
H. (cf. vii. 133. 2), and like the story in Plato (Gorgias 516 E) that 
Miltiades himself only escaped being cast into the Barathron through 
the interference of the Prytanis, seems a later accretion designed to 
heighten the effect. 

gavfvar : i.e. an apparition was sent to Miltiades in the shape of 
Timo (Stein); cf. iv. 15.2; vii. 16. y 1 and 3; viii. 37. 2; ix. 100, 
and dona, vi. 69. I, 117. 3. . 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles (cf. ch. 131. 2). The enmity still 
existed in the next generation between Pericles and Cimon. 

The charge was clearly dratnoéws tov Sypou, a form of mpodocia. 
But treason was not exactly defined till the archonship of Euclides, 
403 B.C. (Nepos, Milt. 7). phorus makes the treason consist in 
taking bribes from the Persian, for in his account there is no 
deceiving of the people. 
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The procedure was no doubt by elcayyeNia (imo rov djpov) before 
the Assembly ; cf. Plato, 2. ¢. ‘ 

2  oymopévov: mortification following a sprain or bruise seems 1m- 
probable. In the account of Nepos (Milt. 7) Miltiades had been 
wounded in the siege. 

oi pidov: Nepos (/.c.) names his brother Stesagoras (al. Tisagoras), 
but he was long dead; cf. ch. 38. 

3. mpooyevopévov. At least in an dydv ryynrds there were two questions 
decided by separate votes: (1) the guilt of the accused, (2) the 
amount of the penalty. Miltiades was found guilty on the charge 
of deceiving the people, but on the second point the people was 
favourable to him. The penalty of death proposed by Xanthippus 
was reduced to a fine of fifty talents, which was probably proposed 
by his friends. They would suggest a large sum so as to secure 
the rejection of the death-penalty (contrast the case of Socrates). 
The suggestion of Nepos (Ephorus) that fifty talents was the cost of 
the expedition is a mere guess. The exaggerations of later writers, 
e.g. that Miltiades died in prison (Nepos, Milt. 7 ; Diod. x. 30; Plut. 
Cim. 4), and that Cimon was imprisoned, are baseless fictions 
(Meyer, F. ii. 25 f.) unknown to H. 


137-40 The Pelasgi in Attica andin Lemnos. Miltiades secures Lemnos 
Sor Athens. 


137 _ Stein approves the suggestion of E. Meyer (F.i.14 f.) that 
the conquest of Lemnos and Imbros was not the work of the great 
Miltiades, but of his namesake and predecessor, the son of 
Cypselus (cf. vi. 34 f.), oekist of the Chersonese. If so, he acted as 
the agent of Pisistratus (cf. vi. 37) in seizing Lemnos and expelling 
the Pelasgi. This would fit in with the prediction (ch. ‘140. 1), 
which regards the conqueror of Lemnos as representing Athens. 
Meyer urges that there was no time for the conquest and Hellenizing 
(cf. viii. 11) of the island during the troubled period of the Ionic revolt, 
so that he would in any case date the settlement of Attic cleruchs 
there, even if ascribed to Miltiades II, to the period of Pisistratid rule, 
before the Persian conquest of the islands (v.27). But H. distinctly 
says that up to that time the Pelasgi still dwelt there (v. 26 audorépas 
ért rére Ud Hehacyay oikeouévas). It seems therefore better to accept 
the solution of Busolt (ii. §313 iii. 415) that the Pelasgi, already 
weakened by the Persian conquest, were expelled by Miltiades after 
500, who settled the island as tyrant of the Chersonese, and that the 
Attic cleruchy in Lemnos (Thue. vii. 57; C.I.A. i. 443, 444) is to 
be connected with the reduction of the tribute circ. 447 B.C. Pre- 
viously, as in the Chersonese, there had been settlers from Attica, 
not a formal Attic colony. i 

The rest of the chapter is a long parenthesis, to explain cire dixaiws 
cire ddiks: then the subject here, MeAacyoi, is resumed loosely 
T3Oau0s 
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I ‘Exatatos ...d8ixws. Hecataeus used the expression unjustly in 
his work. Cf. ch. 53. 2; on Hecataeus cf. Introd. § 20. 

On the Pelasgi cf. App. XV. 5. E. Meyer holds that there was 
no old Attic tradition about the Pelasgi, the story given here being 
a mere reply to Hecataeus (F. i. 8f.). 

tod telxeos. Probably the early tradition here followed made the 
*Pelasgic’ wall run right round the Acropolis (D’Ooge, p. 21). On 
the more special sense of Pelasgicon cf. v. 64 n. 

3 “Evwvedxpovvos. The name is here an anachronism, since only in 
the days of the tyrants was the spring Callirhoe walled in and re- 
named ‘ Nine-Spouts’ (Thuc, ii. 15.5). The position of Callirhoe- 
Enneacrunus is much disputed. That there was a Callirhoe on the 
Ilissus is clear; cf. Ps.-Plat. Axiochus 362 A yevopév@ por xara roy 
"Ihicody ... KNewiav 6p@ tov ’A€i you Ogovra emi Kadhipdnv. This site 
south of the Acropolis, near the (later) Olympieium, would suit this 
passage, since it should be outside the old city and towards Hymet- 
tus. The ordinary interpretation of Thucydides (ii. 15. 5) favours 
the same position. But Pausanias (i. 14. 1) mentions an Enneacru- 
nus, apparently in the Agora, somewhere near the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus. Most topographers believe in a break in the narrative 
of Pausanias (Leake, Curtius) or a mistaken identification of 
Enneacrunus on his part (Frazer, ii. 112 f., v. 485 f.; Gardner, Athens, 
28 f.,535f.). But Dorpfeld (for whose views cf. Harrison’s Primitive 
Athens) interprets the older authors, and especially Thucydides, in 
conformity with the natural meaning of Pausanias, and believes he 
has found the true Callirhoe-Enneacrunus in a cistern, conduit, and 
other water-works hewn in the rock below the Pnyx (Primitive 
Athens, 111-36 and 153 f.). 

totrov tov xpévov. The Pelasgians are said by Strabo (401) to 
have been driven from Boeotia to Attica by the Boeotian immigra- 
tion, i.e. some two generations after the Trojan war (Thuc. i. 12; 
cf. vii. 176. 4). The Pelasgian sojourn in Attica would thus be 
dated circ, 1100-1000 B.C. 

oixéras. H. is not thinking of the fancied golden age when there 
were no slaves (Athen. 263, 267), but contrasting primitive simplicity 
(cf. viii. 137) with the large households of later days. There were 
slaves even in Homeric days, but in the more backward parts of 
Greece, Phocis, and Locris, there were but few even as late as the 
time of Aristotle (Timaeus, fr. 67, F. H. G.i. 207; Athen. 264, 272). 

4  4Add. Placia and Scylace on the Propontis (i. 57. 2), Samo- 
thrace (ii. 57. 3), Imbros (v.26), and perhaps near Creston (i. 57. 1) 
and at Antandrus (vii. 42.1). Cf. Myres, J. H.S. xxvii. 191 f. 

138 The story may be a reminiscence of primitive customs, marriage 
by capture and exogamy, on which see McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History (ch. vil, f.), and Westermarck (ch. xiv), and 
(especially on exogamy) Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy (vol. iv). 

Brauron lay on the east coast of Attica, between Prasiae and 
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Marathon, probably at the modern Vraona (Frazer, Paus. ii. 446). 
Attic legend (Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 1435 f.) identified Brauronian 
Artemis with the Tauric Artemis brought by Orestes (but cf. Paus. 
iii. 16. 7, as well as i. 23. 7, 33. 1, and Harrison, Ancient Athens, 
p- 395 f.). The implied dependence of Brauron on Athens, and 
possibly the festival itself, belong to a later date than the legendary 
expulsion of the Pelasgi. 

2  dpxev. The legend invented to justify Athenian dominion over 
Lemnos treats these Attic boys as its natural lords and masters ; cf. 
the tale of Cyrus i. 114. 

4 @bavn. The ordinary legend was that King Thoas was concealed 
by his daughter Hypsipyle, but afterwards discovered and killed by 
the other women (Apollodor. i. 9. 17; iii. 6. 4). H. may be only 
summarizing, not differing from this account. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 
633 nkacev S€ | ris To Sewvdv ad Anuviowce THAT. 

139 2  For'the curse of fruitlessness cf. iii. 65. 7, v. 82. 1, ix. 93. 3; and 
for similar visitations i. 167. 13 iv. 151. 1. 
4 avioq: abs. to ‘arrive at’, Cf. vii. 183. 3, and xaravicas, 
ch. 140. I. 
mwoAXév : far, about 140 miles. 
140 I  -ére: at least five hundred years before the Ionian revolt by the 
ordinary computation ; cf. 137. 3 n. 
kateorykotwy : during the prevalence of the Etesian winds, which 
blow from the north-east during July, August, and September. 

2  Hephaestia and Myrina are the two towns of the islands. The 
former in the north-east (Palaeopoli), though not very strong for 
defence, was well situated for commerce (Tozer, I. Aeg. p. 268) > 
the latter (Kastro) in the south-west occupies a striking position 
which marks it out as the natural capital (2. p. 246). The 
former paid twice as much tribute as Myrina to Athens in 444 B.c. 
and later. 

The capture of Lemnos forms an admirable finale, making 
a pause in the history before the great war, and recalling the great 
services of the hero Miltiades instead of closing the book with his 
miserable death. 


BOOK VII 


1-4 further preparations against Greece. Dispute about the suc- 
cession to the Persian throne. Death of Darius. 

There is an obvious break between the sixth and seventh books. 
Indeed, it is probable that the story of the Invasion of Xerxes was 
written before the rest of the history (cf. Introd. § 12). 

I I tiv és ZdpSts eoPodyy. For the ‘attack on Sardis’ cf. 8. 8 3 and 
especially v. 99 f, 
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2 «ara wédts. H. writes like a Greek here, though at times (e.g. 

8. y 3) he remembers that there are tribes as well as cities in the 

East. No real attempt was made to ‘urbanize’ the interior of Asia 

before Alexander. 

ToAA@ wAém, Nothing is said in iii. 89f. of Persian subjects 
furnishing contingents, but no doubt this had been part of Darius’ 
organization. Cf. App. VI. 8. 

véas: war-ships, and especially triremes (cf. viii. 1, 2). 

mhota : transports, to carry horses (immaywyd, cf. 21. 2, 97) and 
provisions (oraywyd, cf. 186.1, 191. 1). 

émi tpla érea. For the chronology cf. vii. 20 n. 

vépov. There is no hint of any such rule or law, when Cambyses 
invaded Egypt (ii. 1; iii. 1), Darius Scythia (iv. 1. 83), or Xerxes 
Greece, though Xerxes clearly made his uncle Artabanus viceroy 
during his absence (ch. 52). On the other hand, Cyrus is said to 
have named Cambyses as his successor before his last expedition 
(i. 208). The fact that the monuments call Cambyses ‘king of 
Babylon’ in the lifetime of Cyrus (E. Meyer, F. ii. 470-2) cannot be 
used as an argument, as Babylon was in a special position till the 
time of Xerxes (i, 183n.). Perhaps the question arose because 
Darius was old; on this ground Artaxerxes Mnemon appointed 
a successor to avoid strife (Plut. Artax. 26): or possibly Plutarch 
(Mor. 488) and Justin (ii. 10), who call the eldest son Ariamenes, 
are right in saying that the dispute arose after the death of Darius, 
and was decided by the intervention of one of his brothers, Arta- 
banus or Artaphrenes. 

2  Gobryas was one of the seven (iii. 70). For the family of Darius 
cf. iii. 88 n.; vil. II. 

I ard tauré, ‘at the same time’ (i.e. 487-486 B.c.). Demaratus 
had gone into exile voluntarily (circ. 491 B.C.) ; cf. vi. 67-70. 

3. Nothing is known otherwise of this alleged Spartan custom. 
H. himself attaches no weight to this supposed intervention of 
Demaratus, whose importance he as a rule exaggerates. The true 
reason doubtless was the influence of Atossa (§ 4) as daughter of 
Cyrus and chief wife of Darius. She held the position filled 
by Amestris under Xerxes (ix. 109 f.), and by Parysatis under 
Darius Nothus. Cf. the influence of Bathsheba with David, 
1 Kings i. 

4. Darius died in the autumn of 486 B.c. and had reigned thirty-six 
years (Manetho, fr. 68, 69, F.H.G. ii. 595). Ctesias’ statement 
(Pers. 19, p. 69) that he reigned only thirty-one years is worthless. 
Weissbach, Z. D. M. G. (1901), p.195f., esp. 220, and (1908) 629-47, 
shows that, the death of Artaxerxes being placed in 425-424 (Thuc. 
iv. 50), his reign being at least forty years and ten months in length, 
must have begun in 465, and that Xerxes, since he reigned over 
twenty years (Ptolemaic Canon), must have come to the throne in 486. 
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5,6  Counsellorswho urged Xerxes towar. Mardonius, the Aleuadae, 


5 


I 


& 


.e3) 


the Pisistratidae, and Onomacritus. 

avexapyoe: like dvaBaivery (i. 109. 43 Vii. 205. 1), dvadapBavery (vii. 
154.1), of regular succession by an heir, opposed to mepixwpéety, 
mepiehOev (1, 7. 1n.), when a kingdom passes into strange hands. 

Cf. Aesch. Pers. 236 orpards tovodros épEas modda bn Mndovs kaka : 
and for similar imitations vii. 8. y 3, 16.a 1, 103.43 Vili. 68. y, 109. 3; 
and in general, Introduction, § 18. 

GAN ei... mpyoocos. Stein says ef with optative is here a mild 
imperative; cf. Hom. Il. x. 1113; xv. 5713 xvi. 559 GAN’ et pu aetktooai- 
pe@ édOvres, and xxiv. 74. Cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 311. 
Goodwin (§ 723) regards these as optatives in a wish with <i, 
which was probably in origin a protasis, with apodosis suppressed. 

typos: better construed ‘ demanding vengeance’ than=cvppa- 
xos, ‘that helped him,’ for which cf. v. 65. 1; vii. 6. 1. 

SévSpea. The Persians took great pride in the cultivation of fruit- 
trees and gardens. Cf. Vendidad, iii, § 4,1. 12: ‘Whichis the third 
place where the Earth feels most happy.’ Ahuramazda answered, ‘It 
is the place where one of the faithful cultivates most corn, grass, and 
fruit ’; and iii, § 23, 1.76. So Xerxes pays great honour toa splendid 
plane-tree (ch. 31), and Darius commends his servant Gadatas for 
acclimatizing crops and fruit-trees in lower Asia (Hicks, 20). Kings 
and satraps rivalled each other in laying out gardens and orchards 
(Xen. Oecon. 4). 

*Adevadar. This famous and powerful family, which claimed 
descent from a mythical king of Thessaly, Aleuas (ch. 130. 3, ix. 
58.2; Pind. Pyth. x. 5), was connected with the house of Antiochus 
of Pharsalus (Theoc. xvi. 34f.) and with the Scopadae of Crannon 
(Ovid, Ibis 511f.). They do not seem to have been ‘kings’ of 
Thessaly, though the title is also used of other Thessalian dynasts 
(v.63. 3n.; Thuc. i. 111), but rather rayoi of Thessaly (a title first 
clearly used of Jason of Pherae, Xen. Hell. vi. 1; cf. ix. 1; Pind. 
Pyth. x. 70), and kings or dynasts of Larissaon the Peneius. Even 
in their own district their power seems to have been disputed by the 
democratic faction. Thorax (cf. Pind. Pyth. x. 64) with his brothers 
invites Xerxes to invade Greece (ix. 1), is the first to join him 
(vii. 172; Paus. vii. 10. 2), and actively supports the Persian (ix. 1. 
58), whereas the people of Thessaly begged the Greeks to defend 
their land (vii. 172). The Aleuadae no doubt hoped with Persian 
aid to establish themselves as kings of Thessaly; though foiled in 
this, they escaped complete subjection to Sparta by bribing 
Leotychides (vi. 72; Paus. iii. 7. 9). They had probably been 
Nee this the Pisistratidae when that family ruled Athens 

v. 63. 94). 

mpoooptyerOar (Stein), like mporeiverOat (v.24. 4; vii. 161. 1), mpo- 
ioxeOat (i. 141. 1), to ‘offer, promise’, is middle rather than passive 
=mpookeioOa (L. & S.; Abicht), ‘to be urgent with.’ 
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3. xpycpodsyos applies both to the seers (udvyris) and prophets 
(xeno pods), like Musaeus, Bacis (viii. 96. 2), Amphilytus (i. 62. 4), 
‘qui . . . concitatione quadam animi aut soluto liberoque motu 
futura praesentiunt, ... ut Bacis Boeotius, ut Epimenides Cres, ut 
Sibylla Erythraea’ (Cic. Div. i. 18. 34), and to the learned and skilled 
interpreters of ancient sayings and oracles (ch. 142. 3), whose advice 
in times of crisis had great weight (Thuc. ii. 8). Of the latter class 
was Onomacritus who collected and arranged a number of oracles 
currently ascribed to the mythical seer Musaeus, which with the 
similar collection ascribed to Orpheus were the chief specimens of 
this apocryphal literature. To him may be ascribed the Pisistratid 
collection of oracles (v. 90. 2; cf. Introd. §.24 (3)) and skill in 
their interpretation (v. 93. 2). He is said to have been com- 


missioned by Pisistratus along with three_colleagues to_collect.and As 8 
ey, 


Xi. G04 indeed, some writers tréat the work of Musaeus as wholly § 
fo) ly a forgery (Clem. Alex. p. 397, Potter; Paus. i. 22. 7), NV, j 
while others regard it as a Compilation from old materials (Plut. 


Mor. 40 

“Te the Pisistratid family Hipparchus appears to have been 
specially the patron of poets, e.g. Anacreon and Simonides (Plato, 
Hipparch. 228 f.). 

Adoos: a lyric and dithyrambic poet said to have been the 
teacher of Pindar and inventor of the cyclic chorus, and to have 
written a treatise on music. 

The Néat (vjoo), which lay off the east coast of Lemnos, were 
raised from the sea by volcanic eruptions (Plin. ii. $202, Steph. 
Byz.), Mount Mosychlos, on the east coast of Lemnos, being active 
in ancient times. The prophecy was fulfilled, for that part of Lemnos 
is now submerged, while one of these small islands, Chryse (still 
existent in 72 B.C.; cf. App. Mith. 77), had disappeared even when 
Pausanias (viii. 33. 4) wrote. The ‘sacred’ volcanic isle which 
appeared (circ. 197 B.C.) between Thera and Planasia, was also the 
subject of an oracle (Plut. Mor. 399). ; 

aégpavitotaro: present, because that tense is usual in oracles; cf. 
ch. 140, 220. , ¢ 

4 opdApa dépov seems to mean here (cf. viii. 137. 3) ‘portending’ 
misfortune, while in ix. 9. 2 it means ‘bringing evil on’. 

vhv te thacw eEnyedpevos : rather ‘expounding the course of the 
expedition’ according to the oracle (cf. e&nynrjs, i. 78. 2) than 
advising or explaining, as in ili. 4. 3 ;. Vl. 135. 2. 


Suppression of the Egyptian revolt. From Egyptian sources we 
learn that a native king Chabbasch reigned more than one year, 
the death of an Apis occurring in his second year, and that some 
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measures were taken to protect the mouths of the Nile against the 
Persian fleet (Macan). 
7 «Sdeutépm... érei: i.e. in 484 B.C, probably in the spring. p 
SovAorépyy. Darius had treated the Egyptians very well, building 
and repairing temples, re-establishing the decayed college of scribes 
at Sais (inscription of Uzahor, cf. iii, 16 n., Meyer, lii, § 101), com- 
pleting the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea (ii. 158 nn.), and in 
general paying respect to the priesthood (ii. 110) and customs of 
Egypt. Henceforward little or no_regard_was_paid to Egyptian 
prejudices; in Egypt as in Babylon the Persian king ceases to figure 
as a national king (1. 183n.). SS 
“ *Kyapever ? Cf. Ch. 236. He was full brother of Xerxes (vii. 97), 
~ and fell at Papremis 459 B.C. (iii. 12. 4). 
*Ivapws: for his revolt cf. ili. 15. 3. 


8-11 Persian Council. Speeches of Xerxes, Mardonius, and Arta- 
banus. ~ 


8 1 émlkAntov, ‘specially summoned,’ like the Athenian é«kAnoia 

avykAnro. Elsewhere it is used of the counsellors (= cvpBovdos) 

summoned to advise the king or general (vill. lol. 1; ix. 42. 2); cf. 

the Aetolian Apokletoi or select council (Liv. xxxv. 34; Polyb. xx. 1 

and 10). Those summoned would include the seven councillors or 

princes (Ezra vii. 14, 15; Esther i. 143 cf. ili. 14. 5 n.), together 

with the principal officials, satraps, and generals (cf. ch. 8.6, 19. 2, 

26.2). The scene on the famous Darius vase at Naples (found at 

a Canosa 1851) is an ideal representation of such a council, leading to 
strife between Asia and Hellas. In the upper row are figures of 
gods, Asia misled by Apate, Hellas defended by Pallas and Zeus, 
Artemis and Apollo. Below, the subjects of the Persian bring 
tribute, or express their obedience by kneeling before the king’s 
treasurer. In the middle row Darius sits on a throne; behind him 
stands a young Persian guard, before him an older man in travelling 
garb standing on a plinth of gold (Ael. V. H. xii. 62) earnestly 
warns the king. Five councillors sit or stand round, two in 
Persian, three in Greek attire. There is no reason to identify this 
scene with the council described by H.; the king has the name 
Darius inscribed by him, the warning councillor has nothing to 
identify him with Artabanus, and half the councillors are in Greek 
dress. Cf. Baumeister, p. 408. 

a Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Demosth. § 41) quotes this speech of 
Xerxes as a proof that “Hpoddrov AcEw THs tr avornpas appovias 
kai Tis nOelas dppovias péonv elvat kal Ta Kpdtiota eiAnpévat map’ 
ekaTepas. 

1 karnyjcopar, ‘the first to institute.’ Cf. ii. 49. 1, 56.3. For the 
thought cf. Thuc. v. 105. 2. 

Ocds... dyer. Since the phrase is fatalistic, and as a rule implies 
impending ruin, it is in the mouth of Xerxes ominous. Cf. Xen. 
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Anab. vi. 3. 18; Soph. Oed. Col. 997; and 252 od yap ios dy aOpav 
Bporay, | doris ay, ef Beds | dyor, expuyety Svvatro. 

2 An ambitious longing to rival his father’s exploits is described by 
Atossa (Aesch. Pers. 753 f.) as one of the motives which misled 
Xerxes. ; 

tpooywopevov. The present tense without av marks the absolute ‘z 
confidence of Xerxes... That which is contingent on success is re- es D 
presented as already won. For H.’s exaggerated opinion of the size 
of Europe cf. iv. 42 n. 

3 2 ot: referring to a town; cf. C.I.G.71b ev rou réd\tow of dy 
Xpavrat, Hom. Od. xxiii. 318; so rovreyr, i. 16. 

3 Gpa "“Apioraydpy. Aristagoras had not himself accompanied the 
expedition (v. 99. 2) but was its author. 

1 Atds ai€eor. The heaven, where Zeus abode, is formed like a 
hemisphere, overhanging the flat disk of earth (cf. iv. 36; v. 92 a); 
hence the boundaries of earth and heaven meet (cf. i.131.2). The 
suggestion is that the Persian king is god on earth as Zeus in heaven 
(ciaichasGn2): 

2 odeas: of lands, as ch. 108. 2 of towns, 195 of ships, and like pu 
(cf. v. 114. 1; vi. 82. 1), often of things. 

Sovdvov fuydv: cf. Aesch. Pers. 50 (uydv duduBareiv Sovdov “EAaot, 
and ch. 5.2 n. 

8 Sapa Td tywOTaTa. Cf. ili. 83. In. 

év fjperépov: strangely used for év juerépm or ev nuav. Cf. i. 35. 4. 

I “Iwvas. For the use of Jonians for all Greeks, dramatically appro- 
priate in the mouth of an Oriental (Arist. Ach. 104) cf. i. 142 n, 

2  Mardonius exaggerates grossly. Only small sections of the 
Indians (iii. 98, 101) and of the African Aethiopians (ili. 97) with 
the Amyrgian Sacae (cf. ch. 64. 23 iii. 93. 3) and the Eastern 
Ethiopians (iii. 94, vii. 70) were subjects of the Persian empire. 

a Reliance on mere masses of men and abundance of gold is 
characteristically Persian. Cf. ch. 48, 103; Aesch. Pers. 235, 237 
&Sé tis wdpeotiy avrois avdporAnGea orparod; |... | Kal ri mpos Tov- 
Towsty GANO; wAodTos eEapKrs Sdpots 5 

For Mardonius’ expedition cf. vi. 43 f., and especially vi. 45 n. 

8 Hz. seems to be putting his own ideas into the mouth of Mardonius 
(cf. ch. 10. ¢, 46, &c.). Polybius (xiii. 3) says that the ancients 
fought on the principles here descrt om a desire for honourable 
and decisive battle. Grundy (Thucydides, ch. i ds the ex- 
planation in the geographical character-of Greec€, and in the necessity 
of fighting in the plain to defend its corn-crop. 

2 So Pericles says of the Spartans (Thuc. i. 140) BovdAovra 8é rodeo 
paddov i) Adyous Ta eykAnpata diarvecOa. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 515. 

y The attributes é« ris "Acins and dacas both belong in sense to 
m\7Oos and véas, but to avoid repetition and to preserve the balance of 
words are attached each to one only. Cf. Hom. Od. 1. 5 dpyvpevos 
fy te Wuxny Kal vdoTov éraipwr. 
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dmd aetpys. Cf. Theocr. xv. 62 meipa Onv mayra redetra, and 
Theogn. 571. 

IO 1 émdAehvas, ‘smooth over, make plausible’; cf. Neaivew, used 
metaphorically (viii. 142. 4) as well as more literally (i. 200; iv. 
[22a 

*ApraPavos: cf. iv. 83. I n. 

a I  aparptisopev: rub on the touch-stone, on which pure gold left a 
dark stain. For the common simile cf. Theogn. 449, 1105, and 
especially 417 es Bacavoy & éhOav raparpiBopa Sore poriBde | xpucds. 
Cf. also Pind. Pyth. x. 67, and Bacch. fr. (Bergk 22, Kenyon 51). 

2 ovk dv... éxapyoe, ‘suppose success did not attend them on both 
elements’; i.e. as shown by the succeeding clause, they fail on 
land. This repeats from a different point of view the suggestion 
already made ouvnpvetke 7froe KT). 

y oikyin, ‘my own mother-wit’; cf. iii. 81.2. The sentence should 
go on dAda r@ mabées otoy Krh. 

2  Sépyaoro: passive=diepOapro, ‘it would have been all over with.’ 
Ciichs 224s 20s hecce, 

e 6pas. The asyndeton is usual in this expression; cf. ch. 50. 3; 
Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 3, &c. For the thought cf. Eur. fr. 964 raév dyav 
yap Greta Oeds, Ta puxpa & eis rUxnv adeis ea, Soph. Aj. 758 ra yap 
Tepiooa Kavdvnta copara | wintew Bapelas mpos Gea Svompakias. 

davratecOar: properly show oneself (iv. 124. 23 vii. 15. 2); here 
se ostentare, ‘make a show of oneself.’ Cf. pavracia in Polybius. 

kvitew : of jealousy, as of other painful emotions, e.g. repentance 
(ch. 12. 1) and desire (vi. 62. 1). 

koAovew. This phrase (cf. Hes. Epy. 6; Archil. fr. 56; Arist. Lys. 
772) expresses the common Greek view (here ascribed to the Persian, 
Artabanus, cf. ch. 46, and in ili. 40 to the Egyptian Amasis) of the 
envy of the gods; cf. i. 32. 1 n., Introd. § 36. 

6Bov, ‘panic.’ Instances iv. 203. 3, vil. 43. 23 Thuc. vii. 80. 

Bpovryv. Instances viii. 12 and 13, 37. 3. 

SU dv ébOdpyoav. This tmesis with ov is usual in H. with the 
‘“gnomic’ Aorist; cf. also i. 194. 4. 

¢ émexOfjvar is transitive and governs way mpyypa: the whole phrase 
is the subject of rixres. 

 SaBody: cf. Isocr. Antid. 18 €or péyioroy kakdy d:aBoAx* Ti yap 
dy yévorro tavtns Kakoupydrepov; and Lucian, AvaBody 4. Apelles’ 
picture of calumny there described gave rise to that by Botticelli, 
Lying was a grave offence in Persia (i. 138n.; Vendid. iv. 54-5 ; 
Behist. Inscr. i. 10, iv. 5, 6, 13, 14). 

i 3 pee ‘lead by sea,’ starting from the Asiatic coast ; so i. 94. 7; 
Il. ix. 338. 
ie Rare (so Eur, Bacch. 739) =€AkeoOai (i. 140. 1), StaorGoOat 

Uigtis. 2). 
The Greeks would leave the fallen foe unburied (ix. 83) to the 
fate threatened in Homer (Il. ii. 391; xv. 348). H. makes Artabanus 
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speak like a Greek (cf. 10. ¢, 46), and quite forgets that the fate, / 
here treated as a great misfortune, was the form of burial prescribed | 
for the Magi (i. 140 n.), and apparently for all true believers in the. 
Avesta (Vendid. vi. 44 f.). 
oé ye: Homeric anaphora; cf. ii. 173. 4. The return from the 
third to the second person adds emphasis to the conclusion of the 
speech. 
I 1  pydéva depends on the negation implied in féoera; cf. i. 86. 2, 

v. IOI. I, ix. 12. 1; Goodwin, § 807 f. 

2 For the genealogy cf. App. IV, § 3. 

3. two “EAAnor. The idea of a Greek conquest of Asia could not 
have occurred to Xerxes, or even to a Greek in 481 B.C. ; It was the 
result of the victories of Cimon. 

76 pécov, ‘there is no middle course left in this quarrel.’ 

4 10 Sevév: refers ironically to Io. a 2, B 2. 

PpvE: so 8. y 1; Soph. Aj. 1292. More correctly, as son of 
Tantalus, Avdds (Pind. Ol. i. 24, ix. 9); cf. Strabo 665 of woinrat dé 
padiora ot rpayiKol cvyxéovtes Ta EOyn To's Tp&as Kai Tols Mucois Kal 
tovs Avdovs Ppvyas mpooayopevovow. Here it is appropriate as a 
common name for slaves. 

matépwv. The Persians regarded all Asia as their own (i. 4. 4; 
ix. 116. 3), but the claim here made may be founded on a mythical 
descent (ch. 61. 2, 3) from Perseus and Andromeda (ch. 150. 2), 
daughter of Cepheus, brother of Ninus, who extended the sway of 
Assyria over Phrygia and Lydia (i. 7). The Persian king might 
claim to be the legitimate successor of the Assyrian. 


2-18 The dreams of Xerxes and Artabanus finally determine the king 
to make war. 

2 I vu«rt. Tothe Greek as to us night brings counsel ; so Menander 
ev vukri BovA? Tois copoicr yiyverat, Plut. Them, 26 vuxri povny, vuxri 
BovAny, vuxrl ry vikny didov. wind 

kov expresses doubt (iii. 40. 1), and throws the responsibility for 
the story on the Persians. * 

2 The dream is modelled on that sent to Agamemnon (II. ii. 66). 
In imposing human form (cf. v. 56. 1) the sprite, by the will of God 
(cf. 15. 3), misleads and deceives the dreamer. So on the vase 
described (ch. 8 n.),’Awdrn, with lighted torches in her hands, incites 
Asia to make war on Hellas. ee. 

otte ... Tapa = mdpeort, ‘neque adest qui tibi indulgeat.’ Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 261 ot8’ 6 kodvowy rapiy. a 

3 2 4 vedrns énéleoe: a metaphor from water boiling over; cf. Ar. 
Thesmo. 468; Eur. Hec. 583. Xerxes must have been at least 
thirty-five, since he was probably born soon after the accession of 
Darius in 521 (cf. ch. 3. 2), and in 479 he had a grown-up son and 
daughter-in-law (ix. 108). : : 

14 péyas kal woAAés. Perhaps parodied by Aristophanes (Av. 488) 
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of the Heporxds Spus with suggestion of the ‘great king’: ovra & 
iaxvoé re kal péyas iv tore kai wohvs. For other parodies cf. i. 4 n. 
15 3  Theking wore a special upright tiara and saffron-coloured shoes. 
His mantle and trousers were purple, his robe too was purple, and 
on it were embroidered in white hawks or falcons, the sacred birds 
of Ormuzd. The robe was girt in by a golden girdle (cf. viii. 120), 
from which hung his sword, adorned with precious stones. 
16 Opévov. It was a capital offence to sit on the king’s throne (Quint. 
Curt. viii. 4; Val. Max. v. 1); hence Artabanus might suspect 
a trap and hesitate. The Persian throne is a high-backed chair, 
like the Assyrian, but'simpler. 

a 1 6pAtav: cf. Menander in 1 Corinth. xv. 33 pOeipovow On xpjoe 
OptAta kakal, and especially Aesch. Pers. 753 tatra rois kakois 6uthov 
avdpdow ddaoKera | Govpios Répéns. 

vo. Ty éwuriis xpaobar: paraphrased by Polyb. xi. 29 7 pev idia 
vows éorw aBdaBns Kal ordomos. So Liv. xxvili. 27 ‘sicut natura 
maris per se immobilis est’. This simile, called by Livy (xxxviii. 10) 
a vulgata similitudo for the passion of the mob, is first found in 
Solon, fr. 12 €€ dvépev dé Oadaooa rapdocerat’ jy S€ tes adray | py) KT, 


mavtoy eott Sikaorary. 
‘8 2 This early explanation of dreams is an attempt to get rid of the 
VA supernatural character attributed to them in primitive times. It 
remains the best explanation, however insufficient. Cf. Attius in 
Cic. De Div. i, § 45 ‘rex, quae in vita usurpant homines, cogitant, 
curant, vident, Quaeque agunt vigilantes agitantque, ea si cui 
in somno accidunt minus mirum est’. 

y 2 _e...movqoetat depends on pabnréov ¢ora, Artabanus tests in 
this way his own explanation (8 2) of the dream as a natural 
phenomenon, while «i ovrw dedéxnrac (3) means, if Xerxes has 
irrevocably determined on the change of clothes. 

18 1 Putting out the eyes has always been a common punishment in 
the-East. So Nebuchadnezzar put out the eyes of Zedekiah 

; Xxxix. 7, lil. 11), and men whose eyes had been put out for 
eir crimes were a common sight in the highways within the 


government of Cyrus the younger (Xen. Anab, i. 9. 13). 


19-25 Greatness of the expedition. Further preparations, espectally the 
canal through Mount Athos and magazines. 


IQ payor éxpwav: cf. i. 107. 1, 120.1; Cic. de Div. i, ch. 23. The 
interpretation of dreams and of other signs and wonders (cf. ch. 37. 2) 
was a special function of the Magi. For parallels in Egypt and 
ae cf. Gen. ch. xli, and Daniel ch. ii and iv. For the vision 
cf. 1. 108. 

The crown of olives is suspiciously Greek. It would most readily 
occur to the mind of an Athenian, who had observed the sudden 
change in the fortunes of Xerxes after the taking of the Acropolis 
and the destruction of the olive sacred to Athena (vill. 55 ; cf. v.82). 
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The change indicated by the fading of the crown, the Magi pru-\/ 
dently ignored. 

0 x The chronology here implied for the ten years (cf. Thuc. i. 18) 
between Marathon and Salamis would seem to be the following : 

490 B.C. (autumn), Marathon. 

490 B.C. (winter)—487 B.C. (spring). Orders given for another 
expedition, followed by three years (emt rpia rea, vii, I..2), but 
apparently not full years (cf. 27.), of preparations. 

487 B.C. (rerdpr@ €érei, vii. 1. 3). Revolt of Egypt. 

486 B.C. (autumn 76 vorép» érei). Death of Darius; cf. vii. gn. 

485B.C. Xerxes reduces Egypt (Sevrép@ érei peta rov Odvaroy Tov 
Aapeiov, vii. 7). 

484 (spring)—48o (spring). Four /w// years of preparation (réacepa 
érea mAnpea, Vii, 20. I). 

480 (spring). Inthe spring of the fifth year the expedition proper 
begins with the march from Sardis (vii. 37. 1 dua r@ gape mapeoKeva- 
opevos 6 otpatos €k Tov Sapdioy dpparo). The march of the king 
from Susa by Critalla belongs to the preparations for the expedition. 

2 otbdwv... peyioros. Thucydides grudgingly agrees (i. 23). This 
comparison of Xerxes’ expedition with others (ch. 20, 2-21. 1) reads 
like a later addition suggested by yerpi peyddy wAjGeos, It interrupts 
the account of the preparations. 

vov Aapetov: cf. Bk. 1V, especially ch. 83-98, 118-42. 

wov Sxv0kdv: cf, 1.103 f.; iv, I. 11, 12. 

ka7d 7a Aeyépeva: especially the ‘Catalogue’, I1.ii. 484f.; cf. Thuc.i.1o. 

tov Muodév. H., our oldest authority, holds that this movement 


included both Teucrians and Mysians, and that they passed from 
Asia to Europe by the Bosporus, and conquered Thracians as far as 
the Peneius andthe Adriatic. His grounds appear to be (cf. Stein) : 

(1) The Paeonians regarded Teucrians from Troy as their 
ancestors (cf. v. 13. 2). 

(2) Paeonian and kindred races were settled in scattered groups 
from the Propontis to the Illyrian mountains, e.g. in North Thessaly, 
in the Pelagonian (i.e. Paeonian) Tripolis ; cf. the local legends of 
Dyrrhachium and the Cestrini on the Adriatic (Appian, B. C. ii. 39 ; 
Paus. ii. 23. 6). 

(3) The Bithynians claimed to be Thracians driven from their — 
homes on the Strymon by Teucrians (vii. 75) and Mysians. 

(4) A number of similar names are found on both sides the 
Hellespont (Strabo 590), e.g. in Thrace a river Arisbus, in Lesbos 
and the Troad towns called Arisba, at Troy a Scaean gate, in 
Thrace a Scaean fort and river. ; 

(5) In Homer Priam’s allies extend from Western Asia Minor to 
the Axius. Se be ’ i 

(6) The musical skill and orgiastic rites of Phrygia are attributed 
to the earliest Thracians. Strabo, in fact (470-1), completely 
identifies the two civilizations. 
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But, as Macan points out, all of these (except (1), which is itself 
disputable) are consistent with a ‘Mysian’ migration from Thrace 
to Asia, while (2) and (3) distinctly favour the idea that the earlier 
habitat of the tribes in question was European. We may therefore 
prefer the later view (Strabo 295, 566), which represented the 
Mysians as immigrants from Thrace or Moesia. This is supported 
by H.’s statement (vii. 75) that this Teucro-Mysian movement 
drove the Bithynians from the Strymon to Asia, and by the earliest 
use of the word Mysian in Homer (Il. xiii. 5), where the race is 
placed in Thrace or Moesia. [In later passages (Il. ii. 858; x. 430) 
their habitat is doubtful, though presumably in Asia.] The tradi- 
tion that the crossing was by the Bosporus is confirmed by the 
statement of Strabo (566) that it was named of old the Mysian 
Bosporus, and by the fact that this would be the natural crossing- 
place from Moesia to maritime Mysia near Cius (E. Meyer, Troas). 
Again, the Teucrians seem to have had no connexion with the 
Mysians before they met in the Troad, but are best derived from 
Cyprus i Ss 

inally, H. is led to date the migration before the Trojan war 
by the presence of Mysians in Homeric Thrace and their absence 
from the Troad. The rival theory naturally dated the movement 
into Mysia later, as Mysians and Teucrians are not found in the 
Troad in Homer. For a fuller discussion cf. Macan, ad doc. 

*Iéviov mévtov : the Adriatic (vi. 127. 2; ix. 92. 2). 

76 mpds pecapBptns : southwards, adverbial accus. ; cf. iv. 99. 1. 

apa otpatevopevoror, They had to furnish transports for horse, 
and also serve themselves. This also applies to those nations who 
furnished other kinds of ships or supplies; in the muster-roll 
(ch. 89f.) no tribe is missing. 

pakpds véas: i.e. triremes and penteconters (36. 1), which were 
better fitted than round-built merchant-ships to withstand the 
currents in the straits. 

rovro péev: taken up again with its antithesis, ch. 25.1; cf. iv. 76. 
I, with 78. 1. 

wpoomtaodvrwy. For the facts cf. vi. 44 f. 

evOcdrev... Spudpevor: cf. v.94.2. At Elaeus, close to the southern 
point of the Thracian Chersonese, the fleet was left commanding 
the Hellespont ; thence were brought materials for the work and 
supplies for the men landed on Athos (cf. ch. 23. 4). 

td paotiywv. The use of the whip was repulsive to the free 
Greek. It is, however, well attested for the Assyrians (Layard. 
Nineveh and Babylon, 110-13), the Persians (ch. 56. 1, 223. 2; cf. 
103. 4 and especially Xen. Anab. iii. 4, § 25), and the modern Turks. 

katTfkov: reaching right down to the sea; so of a cape, ch. 33, 
but of the vale of Tempe 130.1; cf. Thuc. iv. 109 6”A@ws airijs dpos 
bynddov TeevTa €s rd Aiyaioy méAayos. 

Topavys: cf. ch, 122. 
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3 _ Savy: cf. Thuc. iv. 109 Sdyny pev Avdpiov droikiay wap’ abriy ry 
St@puxa €s TO mpos EdBorav médayos rerpappévny. Thucydides knows 
only this Sane on the Acte, which (with the five other small towns 
mentioned below, and Thuc. iv. 109; Strabo 330, fr. 33) belonged 
later to the Athenian confederacy, and is named on the Tribute- 
lists without any qualifying epithet ; but H. (ch. 123) and Strabo 
(330, fr. 27) also mention a Sane on the western coast of Pallene. 

23 _ H. distinctly affirms both the completion (ch. 37) and the use of 

the canal (ch. 122); cf. Thuc. iv. 109. The ridicule cast on the 

assertion in antiquity (Juv. x. 174; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 20) is 
entirely undeserved, and the doubts whether it was ever completed 

(Stein, Wecklein) are unwarranted. Demetrius of Scepsis, indeed 

(Strabo 331, fr. 35), declared that after passing through ten stades 

of earth the canal must have been stopped by a bank of rock a 

stade broad. At present there are said to be ‘about 200 yards in 

the middle where the ground bears no appearance of ever having 
been touched... . But it is probable that the central part was 
afterwards filled up to allow a more ready passage into and out of 
the peninsula’ (Wolfe, ap. Mayor, Juvenal, x.174). ‘Captain Spratt 

(R. G. S., 1847) found distinct traces of the ancient cutting almost 

across the whole isthmus, only failing where the canal approached 

the sea, and somewhat indistinctly marked in the alluvial plain 

north of the hills (cf. also Leake, N. G. iii. 145 ; Hauvette, p. 291). 

The canal forms a line of ponds from two to eight feet deep and 

from sixty to ninety broad. It was cut through beds of tertiary 

sands and marls, being probably where it was deepest not more 
than sixty feet below the natural surface of the ground, which at its 
highest point rises only fifty-one feet above the sea-level’ (Rawlinson). 

The work was not great but easy, hence Stein’s comparison with 

the Corinth canal (cf. App. XVI, § 4), where there is a mile of rock 

and the land rises 255 feet above the sea, is misleading. 

The distance across, 2,500 yards, agrees nearly with the ‘twelve 
stades’ of H., but its breadth may have been less than he implies 
(ch. 24). Demetrius gives 100 feet, which agrees better with the 
modern remains (cf. szf.). With the making of the canal may be 
connected the hoard of 300 Darics found in the neighbourhood 
before 1840 (Borell, Num. Chron. vi. 153). (See note, p. 415.) 

émt B&0pwv: rather steps or stages in the side of the canal than 
ladders. The ascription to the expert Phoenicians (cf. vi. 47) alone 
of the only possible way of making the canal shows that H. is here 
repeating a popular story (Hauvette, p. 291; Macan, il. 147). 

3 «dto reS4. Parataxis as in ch. 12.1. 

rotor dAdo: brachylogy for toto. réy Gov Epyoue. 

24 For the canal of Darius cf. ii, 158. 1m, Xerxes may no doubt 
have wished to rival his father (ch. 8a), but that his motive was 
pride is avowedly a suggestion of H. Indeed, the importance 
attached to the canal seems due to the historian. Aeschylus never 
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mentions it, though he refers repeatedly to the Hellespont Bridge 
(Pers. 69 f., 130, 723, 745). Only later did the turning of land into 
sea as well as sea into land by Xerxes become a rhetorical common- 
place (Juv. x. 173; Mayor, ad Joc.). But in the opinion of Leake 
(2. ¢., quoted in full by Grote, Abridgement, p. 170) Xerxes was 
perfectly justified in cutting this canal as well from the security 
which it afforded his fleet (cf. ch. 22. 1) as from the facility of the 
work and the advantages of the ground, which seems made 
expressly to tempt such an undertaking. The canal (if renewed) 
would be useful for the navigation of the Aegean, since there are 
between the Hellespont and Salonica no harbours protected against 
the South-West wind (Scirocco), while if the canal were available, 
ships might shelter from it in the bay of Acanthus, and from the 
North wind in the Singitic gulf (Anderson, Papers of Univ. Coll., 
Sheffield, 1897, p. 221). 

For such transportation cf. the famous Atod\xos at Corinth, traces 
of which still remain (Thue. iii. 15, viii. 7 and 8; Polyb. iv. 19, 
v. 101), and the similar transport at Leucas (Thuc. iii. 81, iv. 8) and 
Tarentum (Polyb. viii. 36). But the operation would have taken 
time and might have been difficult for so vast a fleet. 

Srpupova: cf. ch. 114. 

bmAa: cables (ch. 36. I. 3; ix. 115, 121). 

BvBAwa: cf. ii, 92. 5 n. 

AevxoAlvov: parallel to BvBdwa (cf. ch. 34); the adjective 
Aevkodivns is first used 349 B.C. (C. I. G. 155. 11). dAevxodwwov, not 
white flax, which would be too weak, but Aevxéa (imported by 
Hiero II from Spain for the ropes of his state-galley Athenaeus, 
p. 206), ie. Spartogras, stipa tenacissima, which the Phoenicians 
may have learned to use in Spain long before the time of Xerxes 
(Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, E. T., p. 134). 

kataBédAew : loosely connected with mapeoxevatero; cf. iv. 64. 33 
vill, 107.1 ad fim. The sense is then resumed in kataBddnew exédeve, 
to bring in the additional citcumstances in the dependent clause 
dvarrvOdpevos dé, &c. (cf. ili. 9. 45 v.21. 2). kataBdAdew cannot depend 
on emiragas, as others beside the Phoenicians and Egyptians trans- 
ported supplies (§ 2). 

Aevxy ’Axrq: a headland on the Propontis (Scylax, Periplus, 
68; Lysias, v. Alc. § 27, p. 142, with Harpocration (s. v.)), near 
the Thracian Chersonese. H. first mentions the chief magazine, 
which would serve for the first march or two from Abydos, then the 
others in order from east to west. 

Tupésifa: said to be (Steph. Byz.) ‘a city of Thrace, after 
Serrhium’ in the tribute-list of 425 B.c. (Hicks,64). Now Serrhium 
is near Doriscus (Liv. xxxi. 16) and Cape Serrhium (ch. 59. 2) = 
Cape Makri, but Tyrodiza belongs to the Hellespontine not the 
Thracian district, and such a situation is more in accordance with its 
dependence on Perinthus, hence Stein seems right in identifying it 
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with Tetpioracis, placed by Scylax (68), just after Leuce Acte, and in 
interpreting the common Thracian termination da as equivalent 
to sraots. At Doriscus (ch. 58), Eion (ch. 113), and Therma (121) 
the army halted. - 

éxi Srpupéve : added to distinguish this Eion (cf. viii. 118.1; Thuc. 
i. 98, iv. 50) from "Hidy 7 emt Opdkns Mevdaiwy droixia (Thuc. iv. 7), 
apparently in Chalcidice on the Thermaic gulf. 


The march from Critalla to Sardis. The riches of Pythius the 
Lydian. 

amas. Clearly the contingents from Western Asia Minor would 
not join the king till he reached Sardis or Abydos, but H. insists on 
the muster at Critalla. 

Critalla, otherwise unknown, must have been at some great 
meeting-place of roads in Eastern Asia Minor. Macan (ii. 128 f.) 
identifies it with Tyana, believing that Xerxes kept south of the Halys 
and the desert, along the route followed by the Roman road from 
Tyana to Iconium, and thence to Tyriaeum and Celaenae. But 
this route, whether in this form, or in that described by Strabo 
(663), seems to be no earlier than the fourth century. As Xerxes 
crossed the Halys (§ 3), Critalla should be somewhere on the Royal 
road (cf. v. 52), perhaps at Caesarea Mazaca, and Xerxes must have 
followed the circuitous route of that road by Pteria, Ancyra, and 
Pessinus. He must then have turned south into the Maeander 
valley to avoid the rough and difficult route by Satala and the 
Hermus valley. (See note, p. 416.) 

KeAaivas: an important town in the plain at the junction of the 
Marsyas and the Maeander. To the north-east was its acropolis 
on an outlying spur of the range Djebel-Sultan. Xerxes, on his 
return from Greece, is said to have built him a palace by the source 
of the Marsyas and a fortress on the acropolis above, while the 
younger Cyrus had a palace at the source of the Maeander and 
a large park round it (Xen. Anab. i. 2. 7, 8). Apameia was built 
by Antiochus I (circ. 275 B.C.) above the old town on the banks of 
the Marsyas. [For a full description see Ramsay, C. B. pp. 396-483.] 
Its most striking feature is the group of springs that form the head- 
water of the Maeander. A coin of Apameia, struck under Gordian, 
shows the local goddess surrounded by four river-gods entitled 
Mai(aydpos), Map(avas), G€p(ua), ‘Op(yas). Of these the Therma 
must be the modern Ilidja, the only hot-spring of the place, while 
the Orgas may be the modern Norgas Chai; the Maeander is 
probably the Sheik Arab Su, rising in or near a lake behind a 
protruding ridge of Mount Djebel-Sultan, thence rushing down 
a ravine into the plain, but afterwards flowing gently round, the 
spur of the protruding ridge and through the plain till it is joined 
by the Marsyas in the lower city of Celaenae. The Marsyas, 
called by H. Karappyxtys, was a rapid stream 25 feet broad, rising in 
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a cave beneath the acropolis, and flowing through the city; cf. Xen. 
Anab. i. 27; Strabo 577-8. Clearly this is the Dineir Water, 
described by Hamilton (i. 499): ‘At the base of a rocky cliff 
a considerable stream of water gushes out with great rapidity. .. . 
It appeared as if it had formerly risen in the centre of a great cavern 
and that the surrounding rocks had fallen in from the cliffs above.’ 
This entirely agrees with the descriptions of undoubted eyewitnesses, 
Xenophon and Strabo, who state that it rose from beneath the 
Acropolis hill. Possibly the Agora was just below, but more probably 
H. is in error. For a full discussion of the streams, with many 
references, cf. Ramsay, C. B. 397-412, 451-7. 

Xenophon (/. c.) says he saw the skin of Marsyas in the cave 
where the stream rose. Perhaps the local river-god, Masnes or 
Masses (Miiller, F. H. G. iv. 629), whose stream made music and 
whose symbol was a water-skin, was confused with the spirit of 
flute-music. At any rate the mythical contest of Apollo and Marsyas 
typifies the struggle between the wilder Phrygian flute-music and 
the soberer music of the Greek lyre. Hence Marsyas is connected 
with other local heroes, ‘inventors’ of the flute and Phrygian mode, 
Hyagnis and Olympus, and also with the worship of the Mother of 
the Gods, and of Dionysus. 

iAnvod. Marsyas is also called a Satyr, but this is a distinction 
withouta difference, according to Miss Harrison(Prolegomena, p. 388). 

itmoxartpevos, ‘awaited’; usually of lying in wait for (viii. 40. 2). 

TIv@vos: probably a son of the unfortunate son of Croesus (i. 34), 
who had inherited the colossal wealth of the Mermnad kings, since 
in the days of Cyrus it was not customary to confiscate the goods 
of conquered monarchs, and the Mermnadae had apparently taken 
no part in any revolt against Darius. The name Pythius might be 
due to Croesus’ relation with Delphi (cf. v. 94 n., and the sons of 
Cimon Lacedaemonius, Eleius, and Thessalus). Plutarch (Mor. 
263 B), in his moralizing tale, makes him governor of a city and an 
owner of gold mines. 

mAataviotm . .. apméAw: both were believed to be the works of 
Theodorus the Samian (Phot. Bibl. 612 ff.; Himer. Ecl. xxxi. 8), 
and were renowned less for size than for the workmanship and 
precious stones, e. g. the bunches of grapes on the vine (Athenaeus 
xii. 514 f.). The date of the artist (cf. i. 51. 3; iii. 41. 1) shows that 
they must have been made for Alyattes and inherited by Pythius, 
After their transference to the treasury at Susa they became 
wonders of the world, though Antiochus the Arcadian, anxious to 
depreciate the resources of Persia, declared ry tyvoupéevny xpvony 
mAdravoy ovx tkavyy eivat Tértvys oKtay mapexe (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 38). 
Their fame continued even in the middle ages, long after they had 
been melted down by Antigonus, 316 B.C. (Diodorus, xix. 48). 

Aapexav. On the gold ‘ Daric’ cf. iii. 89. 2 n. 

“Avava. The bitter salt lake Adji. Tuz, Gél, near Tchardak (cf. 
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Ramsay, C. and B, 218, 230-1). Hamilton, i. 503: ‘Owing to the 
great evaporation constantly going on the salt crystallizes on the 
surface and is scraped off with large wooden spades.’ 

Colossae, three miles NNW. from the modern Chonas (Xéva:), 
lies on the banks of the Lycus on rising ground that overhangs the 
river at the point where it enters adeep and picturesque gorge. It 
remained in 401 B.C. a populous city, prosperous and great (Xen. 
Anab. i. 2.6), but decayed after the foundation of Laodicea (probably 
260 B.C.), and was in Strabo’s time a small town (édurpa) (Strabo 
576). H.’s account of the underground course of the Lycus is 
improbable compared with Strabo’s, who says (578) : ‘It flows for 
the greater part of its course underground, and thereafter appears 
to view and joins other rivers.’ This is the modern native account, 
according to which the source of the Lycus is in the lake of Anaua 
(just as that of the Maeander is in that of Aurocrene; cf. sup.). It 
issues from its underground course near Dere-Keui from beneath 
a chasm, where the sound of a subterranean river can be distinctly 
heard (Hamilton, i. 507). There is no probability that the Lycus 
ever flowed at Colossae through an underground channel five stadia 
long, or that arches were formed over it as over some smaller 
streams by petrifaction ; but the stream does pass through a deep 
and narrow cleft of about that length, and in places goes under- 
ground for a few yards. H. has erroneously combined these facts ; 
cf. G. Weber, M. A. I. (1891), xv. 196 f.; and fora more far-fetched 
explanation Ramsay, C. B. 209-11. 

KvSpapav: identified by Radet (Lydie, p. 324 f.) with the Caraura 
of Strabo (578), on the boundary of Phrygia and Caria, but the name 
is interchangeable with Hydrela (Liv. xxxvii. 56), the variation of 
panda being common, Ifso, it lay north of the Lycus, and south- 
east of the Maeander near Hierapolis (Steph. Byz.). A position in 
the valley of the Lycus, just before it joins the Maeander, suits H.’s 
narrative (Ramsay, C. and B. 85, 172-5). 

KadAatnBov. Clearly in the Cogamus valley, probably near Ine 
G6l, since the tamarisk-tree, which gave the inhabitants their staple 
industry, is very abundant in the neighbourhood, but does not grow 
in the mountain passes to the south-east (Hamilton, ii. 374f.). 
Radet’s restoration of the name in an inscription found at Baharlar 
is shown to be most improbable (Anderson, J. H. S. xviii. 87-9). 

The ‘honey’ was made by thickening the tamarisk syrup with 
wheat-flour ; cf. i. 193. 4; iv. 194. For the Persians’ pride in the 
cultivation of trees cf. ch. 5.3n. Pliny (xvi, § 240) saw a similar 
tree near Apamea-Celaenae, and Hamilton (i. 517) ‘the half-ruined 
trunk of one of the most gigantic he had ever seen’ near Laodiceia 
ad Lycum. Soa Lycian tree was honoured by the legate Licinius 
Mucianus for its girth and shade (Plin. xii, § 9). The Chinar or 
oriental plane is honoured in Persia (Yule, M. Polo, i. 135). 

a0avat@, When the appointed guardian died, a successor was 
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ready to take his place (Abicht), so there was always a guardian. 
‘Le roi est mort, vive le roi.’ It was for the same reason that the 
10,000 were called ‘Immortals’ (ch. 83. 1), but it does not seem 
likely that one of them was detailed for this duty (Rawlinson). 

With this account of Xerxes’ march from Celaenae to Sardis 
should be compared the Anabasis of Cyrus in the opposite direction 
(Xen. Anab. i. 2. 6-9) and the distances there given (Macan, 
ii. 130). 

ete and Athens were excluded for the reasons given in ch. 133. 
For the earlier mission cf. vi. 48. 


33-7 The bridges over the Hellespont. 
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ot 8. The Phoenicians and Egyptians entrusted with the work 
(ch. 25.1, 34.1), ‘ 

akrq: a wooded hilly promontory on the European side between 
the bays of Sestos (Zemenik) and Coila (Kilia). Madytus (Maito) 
is a small town some miles further south (Xen. Hell. i.1. 3). Abydos 
lay at. Cape Nagara, where there are ruins, but of its harbour no 
trace remains, and much of its great plain (ch. 45) has disappeared, 
washed away by the strong currents (34 n.). 

xpovm: i.e. in 478 B.C.; cf. ix. 116 f. for details. 

viv pev AcuxoAlvou (sc. yehipay from éyehipovy). The author can 
speak of one bridge as made of ‘ White-flax’ (25. 1) and the other 
of byblus, because the cables are the foundation ofthe whole bridge, 
and the bridge is, as it were, suspended on them (evrerapeévat, viii. 
Miki eet CA et) 

émta otddior. This is the distance given by almost all ancient 
authors (iv. 85. 4; Plin. H. N. iv, § 75), so that the strait was 
known as émraorddtoy (Strabo 125, 591); Xenophon (Hell. iv. 
8. 5) says not more than eight. The measurement can never 
have been correct except for the very narrowest part, which now 
measures Over 2,000 yards, i.e. over ten stades. The difference 
may be explained by the washing away of the coasts by the 
strong currents which strike the European shore near Sestos and 
then rebound on the Asiatic at Abydos (cf. ch. 36n.). H., from 
the way he gives the measurement here, seems to have held that 
both bridges were placed on each occasion at the narrowest part of 
the strait, but his view would seem to neglect the following con- 
siderations (see note, p. 416): 

(1) That the different number of ships used for the two bridges 
(ch. 36. 1) implies a difference of site or of angle. 

(2) That the current would be strongest in the narrowest part. 

(3) That not the cape itself, but the little valleys on either side 
would be the most convenient landing-places for the host. 

éméoPar paoriy, = partry@oa, hence with double accusative. 
For efixéoOa cf. Plat. Hipp. Maj. 292 a dv roxn Baxrnpiavexyov ...€0 
pada pov edixcobar metpdcerar: cf, also Soph. O. T. 809. 
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‘Clearly to H. the implication was that the Hellespont was 
a slave to be scourged and chained; cf. Juv. x. 183, Mayor ad Joc. 
The scourging, has, however, been interpreted (Spiegel, Eranisch. 
Alter. ii. 191) as a religious ceremony, or an attempt by magical rites 
to compel the Hellespont to submit. Again, the chains have been 
supposed to be an over-literal interpretation of Aeschylus’ figura- 
tive description of the bridges (Pers. 746) doris “EAAnorovror ipdv, 
Sovdov ds, derpapacw | Amoe cxNoEWw peovta, Béarropor, pdov Geos, | Kai 
mpov peTeppvOuice, Kai réSas oupydAdrors | meptBadav rroddry Kédevdov 
ivvcev TOAXR@ oTpar@ (Thirlwall, Stein, &c.). But H., who found 
the supposed branding suspicious, considered the other punish- 
ments (again alleged, ch. 54. 3; viii. 109. 3) a natural trait in 
Xerxes, in consonance with other rewards and punishments be- 
stowed or inflicted by Persians on irrational or inanimate things 
ili. 16; vii. 54, 88). Religious and legal survivals show us how 
common the idea once was. Thus at Athens animals which had 
killed a human being, as well as inanimate instruments of death, 
were tried for murder (Ath. Pol. 57, ad jim.; Dem. Aristocr. 76, 
p. 645), and this old-world practice is approved by Plato (Laws, 
pp. 873-4). So Pausanias has recorded the punishment of two 
statues for accidental homicide (v. 27. 10; vi. 11. 6). The same 
point is illustrated by the ritual of the Bouphonia, Paus.i. 24. 4 
(Frazer ad /oc.), i. 28. 11; the guilt of slaying the ox is cast on the 
inanimate axe or knife. In the Zendavesta (Vendid. xiii. 5. 31) 
a dog (cf. Plut. Sol. 24), in the Jewish law an ox (Exodus xxi. 
28), might be punished for murder. Animals were frequently 
tried in courts on the continent of Europe from A.D. 1120 to 1740. 
Finally, ‘an Old English law only repealed in the reign of Victoria 
ordained that a beast that killed a man, a cartwheel that ran 
over him, or a tree that fell on him and killed him, was deodand, 
given to God, i.e. forfeited and sold for the benefit of the poor’ 
(Tylor, P.C. i. 286; Frazer, Paus. ii. 371. 2). ; 

45y 8¢ jKovoa: of a variant or additional story not credited by 
the author; cf. iv. 77. 2n. 

ortyéas. Runaway slaves were branded on the forehead as 
a punishment; cf. Arist. Av. 760 dpamerns éarvypevos, and Diphilus, 
ap. Athen. 225; and for Roman parallels Juv. xiv. 24 with Mayor’s 
note. The branding of the Thebans (ch. 233. 2n.) is probably 
a malicious tale. 

2 Ove: as to other water and rivers (i. 131. 2,138. 2; cf. vil. 113. 2). 
The contempt for salt water, compared with the fertilizing water of 
springs and rivers, seems a genuinely Iranian view. _ 

motapg. The narrow land-locked Hellespont, with a stream 
running some three knots an hour, presents to a person sailing in it 
the appearance of a river: hence to Homer it is dydppoos, and (for 
a river) mAatvs and dreipov. . é 

36 This account of the bridges is full of unsolved difficulties. It is 
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impossible to describe mechanism intelligibly without diagrams, as 

is shown by the obscurities in Caesar’s account of his bridge over 

the Rhine (B.G. iv.17). Further, since the bridges had long since 
perished, H. had to rely on hearsay, supplemented perhaps by 

inspection of the remains of the cables at Athens (§ 3; cf. ix. 121). 

He adds to the difficulties of the description by attempting to give 

us the actual process of construction in four stages: 

(1) ‘The putting of the bridge together.’ It is significant that of 
this, the really important operation, he gives no account (§ 1). 

(2) The securing of the bridge by anchors (§ 2). 

(3) The stretching cables across to form the support of the 
roadway (§ 3). 

(4) The making of the roadway (§§ 4, 5). 

Cf. further Macan, ii, App. II, p. 142f. 

I Ttotov... 74: a periphrasis for executioners ; cf. ch. 39. 3, 238.2 ; 

ili. 29. 2. . 

dAdou dpyutéeroves. The bridge-builder is said to have been 

Harpalus (Diels, Laterculi Alexandrini, p. 8, Abh. Berlin. Akad. 

1904). 
ouvdévres (cf. § 2): not fastening the ships together as in a pon- 
toon, but ‘so placing them, that, while each of them was held in 
position by its own anchors, they lay in a line under the cables, 
near enough together to support them, and far enough apart to 
keep clear of each other in a high sea’, Arrian (Anab. v. 7) 
describes the operation as carried out by the Romans, contrasting 
their method with that described by H. The varying number of 
vessels used in the two bridges is due to the varying breadth of the 
straits (cf. 34n.). H. does not mean that one bridge was built of 
triremes and the other of penteconters, but that both triremes and 
penteconters were used in both bridges, the triremes being used 
where the current flowed strongest, while differences in height 
above the water could be met by differences in loading. 

tnd piv thy (sc. yeupav). H. regards the cables with the road- 
way as the true bridge. 

ayy érépyv: the bridge towards the Aegean as distinct from that 
nearer the Euxine. 

émkapotas (cf, i. 180. 33 iv. Tor. 3n.), ‘at an angle’, and properly 
at a right angle (L. & S.). 

The passage is taken in two completely different ways: 

(1) The whole of it is referred to both bridges (Grote, v. 362 f.; 
Rawlinson, Macan). ‘ The boats, which are parallel to the stream of 
the Hellespont (kara pdov), are at a right angle to the Pontus.’ The 
Hellespont in general is of course not at a right angle to the Euxine, 
or to the Propontis, if the Pontus includes that (cf. ch. 95 n.), though 
the portion between Abydos and Madytus (but not that between 
Abydos and Sestos) is. But H., who is often loose in his orienta- 
tion, may well have believed the Hellespont to be at right angles to 
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the Pontus. (Schweig. thinking the Pontus too remote, conjectured 
mépov.) Onthis interpretation H. states rather loosely an obvious fact. 

(2) Stein (cf. also Grundy, p. 215; Hauvette, p. 295) takes ém- 
kapolas as referring to the upper (NE.) bridge, and kara pdov to the 
lower (SW.) one. He takes émixapoias to mean ‘athwart the 
current’, and believes that H. has misunderstood or misreported 
his informants. He thinks the passage refers to the peculiarity of 
the local currents reported by Strabo (591). The current is not 
parallel to the banks, but a little south of Sestos, near the tower of 
Hero, runs right across the strait to Abydos (cf. Polyb. xvi. 29), 
so that if you want to cross from Sestos to Abydos you row down 
to the tower of Hero and then are carried across by the current ; if 
from Abydos to Sestos, you row a mile along the Asiatic shore 
before crossing, so as to avoid meeting the current full. The 
landing-place near Sestos was called ’AmdBa6pa, and here, by the 
Akt?) Seorias Ka’ Hv ro HepEou Cevypa, was the end of the north-east 
bridge (Strabo 331, fr. 55). Hence the ships of the north-east 
bridge would have been ‘oblique’ to the direction of the straits, 
because their prows were turned to face the strong local cross- 
current, while those of the south-west bridge would be strictly 
parallel to the banks of the Hellespont. ; 

The objections to this interpretation are (1) the inferior meaning 
given to emtxapoias and the extreme difficulty of separating it from 
kara poov; (2) the improbability that H., who ignores the current, 
should thus indirectly and obscurely allude to its action. 

dvaxwyevy (sc. ) yépupa) : so that the bridge (i.e. here the moored 
ships) might give the strained cables support (abstract for concrete ; 
cf. § 4 and ix.118.1). Bahr, however, thinks the cables are those of 
the anchors mentioned in the next line, and that the current (6 pdos) 
was to ‘keep these taut’. 

2 iis 5& érépys: short for ras d€ ris érépyns. Clearly each row of 
ships must have had anchors on both sides to keep it in place. H. 
is either stating this imperfectly or altogether omits these ordinary 
anchors in his anxiety to draw attention to those of special size and 
strength on the side of exposure. The north-east bridge would 
feel the gales from the Euxine, the south-west one those from the 
Aegean. : 

éomépns. The Hellespont just below Abydos runs north and 
south, but the opening to the Aegean is nearly due west, so H. here 
lays stress on this aspect, but rightly mentions the south as well as 
the west wind. 

SvéxTroov ... bdhavow, ‘an opening or passage through,’ clearly 
in both bridges available for small craft, which could ship their 
masts and pass under the cables. ; 

sp.xod: three openings are unlikely, though two might be useful. 
Hence the emendation rpimpéov (with or without d:xov) seems 
necessary. 
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dvoior. They made and kept the cables taut ‘ by wooden capstans’ 
on either shore. If H. means that the cables were all in one piece, 
he is of course wrong, as the weight would be too great ; doubtless 
each was made in eight or ten pieces ; the length of modern cables 
is 720 feet. 

oixért, ‘not again,’ the failure of the first bridge being ascribed 
to the weakness of the cables. 

kata Adyov, ‘proportionately ’ (i. 134. 2). The four byblos ropes 
were absolutely heavier than the two esparto-grass. 

tahavrov: probably the talent of commerce weighing 138/100 of 
the Attic coinage standard, i.e. according to Hultsch (Metrol.? 135) 
36:15 Kilo, roughly 80 lb., or, according to Gardner, 37-7 Kilo 
nearly 84 1b. For the cubit cf. i. 178. 3 n. 

Kéopy (cf. ii. 52.1). ‘They arranged the planks evenly so as to 
form a flat surface and then fastened them together above by cross- 
beams’ (cf. ii. 96. 2). 

wAnv: probably brushwood, though Stein (on the ground of 
kéop@ Oevres) construes ‘timber’. 


37-43 The march from Sardis to Abydos. The petition of Pythius and 
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its punishment, The order of the march. 


kateckevaoro. Xerxes’ delay of a month at Abydos (viii. 51. 1) 
is most naturally explained by the supposition that the second 
bridge was not finished. 

xvTol = yeouara (iii, 60. 3), ‘moles.’ The neglect of these break- 
waters would account for the silting up of the canal at its 
two ends. 

apa to capt. Earlyin April, 480 B.c. Xerxes took three months 
to march from the Hellespont to Athens (viii. 54. 1). He probably 
reached Athens about the middle of September, and must have 
taken ten days at least to march from Thermopylae to Athens 
(about 100 miles), which agrees with the fact that the fighting at 
Thermopylae took place just after the Olympian festival (Aug. 
17-20), that is in the last ten days of August. From Therma to 
Thermopylae (about 175 miles) Xerxes had marched rapidly in 
fourteen (or perhaps sixteen) days (vii. 183, 196). If we add the 
delay at Thermopylae (6-8 days), it follows that Xerxes left 
Therma at the beginning of August. He had halted there for a 
good many days (vii. 131), and at Abydos (viii. 51 and sz.) a month. 
A month is not too long to allow for the march from Sardis to 
Abydos (250 miles), nor a month and a half from Sestos to Therma 
(over 300 miles). This calculation agrees with H.’s three months 
from Sestos to Athens (viii. 51), and adding forty-five days for his 
return (viii. 115), with the seven months of the king’s absence 
(Corn. Nepos, Them. 5) 

According to the calculations of Zech and Hofmann (cf. Busolt, 
ii, 662, 715) five eclipses took place in the years (481-478) : 
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(1) Total, April 18, 481, visible on the Indian Ocean (and at Susa). 
(2) Total, April 8, 480, visible from New Zealand to South America. 
(3), Partial, October, 480, visible in Cori is ;_this 


eclipse jul Os Seen (4p Eattial, Feb. 127, 470; 
visible tn-Siberia-and- te Poly Seac— (5) Annular, Feb. 16, He 
visible in Sardis. Since this is the only one visible in Sardis in 
spring it has usually been held that it was erroneously pre-dated 
in local tradition to connect it with the expedition, superstition 
naturally converting such phenomena into omens (cf. i. 74 and vi. 
98). The chronology cannot be altered to suit the eclipse of 478, 
since its accuracy is guaranteed by the eclipse in the autumn of 480 
(cf. ix. Io. 3), and by the fact that the expedition of Xerxes took 
place in an Olympic year (vil. 206. 2; viii. 26. 2, 72). Meyer (iii, 
§ 205 n.) follows Judeich (Hist. Zeit. xlii, 148) in the probable sugges- 
tion that the error consists in the transference of the eclipse seen 
at Susa in 481 to Sardis in 480. If so the connexion with Pythius 
would be due to a false combination by H., but the error would be 
trifling compared with that of pre-dating the eclipse of 478. 

6 Ocds = HALos. mpodexrwp, coined from mpodeikvupt, ‘ one who fore- 
shows,’ The declaration that the sun is the prophet of the Greeks 
might be justified to a Greek by the identification with Apollo, the 
god of oracles at Delphi, Branchidae, &c., but it cannot be a Persian 
view, since Mithra, the god of light, identified at least in the popular 
religion with the sun, is next in honour to Ormuzd (cf. ch. 54. 2). 
(GHEEE Uieuiessy 

If Pythius was the grandson of Croesus (ch. 27. 1), he would 
probably be between seventy and eighty in 480 B.C. 


3. Fora parallel case of punishment by Darius cf. iv. 84. Gobineau 


Lal 


(Hist. des Perses, ii. 195) remarks that it was a Persian custom to 
make those one wished to preserve from harm pass between two 
parts of a sacrificed animal (cf. Gen. xv. 10,17; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19) ; 
the more valuable the victim the greater the efficacy of the charm. 
Thus the slaughter of the son of Pythius might be a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the army. But the whole story has the look of 
a legend. i 

dvaptt. The tribal levies marched one close upon another, not in 
well-marked orderly divisions (od Svaxexpipévor). For dcakexpipevor 
after orparés cf. vill. 28. I. n. _ ¢ 

The guards preceding the king kept their spear-heads lowered as 
a sign of respect ; cf. iii. 128. 4. 

ipot: sacred to Mithra. he 

Nyoator or Nivaior. The Nesaean breed of horses (iii. 106. 2 ; i. 
20. 5) was famous throughout antiquity, but the position of the 
plain is not quite clear. Arrian (Anab. vii. 13, cf. Strabo 525 ; 
Diodorus, xvii. 110) clearly identified it with the great pastures 
(Aeipdv inmdéBoros, Strabo) on the road from Ispahan and Behistun 
to Hamadan (Egbatana), where in ancient, as in modern times, 
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great herds of thoroughbreds were kept. This, as H. says, is in 
Media, and might be the Median district Nisaya mentioned by 
Darius in the Behistun inscription (i. 13. 10). The region Nisaya 
in the Vendidad (i, §§ 8-26) is much further east, lying in the 
neighbourhood of Merv, i.e. Margiana; it might then be Nisaea, 
capital of Parthyene (Plin. vi.113; cf. Isidor. Charax, p. 254. Miller), 
placed by Strabo (509, 511) near Hyrcania on the river Ochus. 

Avés: i.e. Ormuzd (i. 131 n.). Xenophon, in a description of the 
train of Cyrus (Cyrop. viii. 3. 9 f.), adds a chariot of the Sun (Mithra) 
and another sacred to the element of Fire. These may be the 
customs of a century later. 

mapeBeBixee, ‘stood by his'side’ (cf. i. 181. 3). Of the charioteer 
here and II. xi. 522 Exropt mapSeSaos, but usually of the combatant 
(wapaBarns), e.g. Il. xi. 104. 

Skws... atpéor, ‘ when the fancy took him’ (cf. i. 132. 3 n.; iv. 127. 3). 

dpa: alight chariot used by the Persian (e. g. Darius at Issus 
and Arbela; Arrian ii. 11; iii. 15) as by the Assyrian kings for war 
and the chase, as well as on occasions of state. 

dppapatay: a covered wagon used mainly by women (ch. 83. 2; 
cf. Xen. Anab. i. 2. 16). Aeschylus, Pers. 1000 says Xerxes used 
oxnvais tpoxnddros. The practice is ridiculed by Aristophanes, Ach. 
70 éoxnynpevor ep Gppapakev padOakds KataketpEvot, 

kata vépov: i.e. upwards, as opposed to the troops mentioned ch. 
40. 2; 41.2. 

pupvor: the so-called ‘ Immortals’ (ch. 83). 

pada (sc. xpvoéa): so Athen. xii, p. 514B emt ray oTUpakar pra xpvca 
Zxovres. These troops were called uyAopdpo, and seem to be repre- 
sented on sculptures at Persepolis. 

The phrases éwt re Kéixov .. . dvd 5¢ Katxov, and the mention of 
Cane, imply that Xerxes took the longer but easier road down the 
Hermus, and along the coast by Cyme, Myrina, and Elaea, not that 
over the hills by Lake Gygaea to Thyatira and Germe, and then 
down the Caicus valley to Atarneus. Cane is the modern Kara- 
dagh, the cape opposite Mytilene, forming one extremity of the bay 
of Adramyttium, Lectum (ix. 114) being the other. For Atarneus 
cf. i. 160; vi. 28, 29. 

O*Pys wediov. The beautiful and fertile plain, reaching from the 
head of the gulf of Adramyttium to Antandrus, is named after the 
Homeric ©78n iorAakin (Il. vi. 396 ; xxii. 479), the birthplace of 
Andromache, of which city Strabo (612) saw ruins at the foot of 
Mount Ida. The chief town of the plain was Adramyttium, where 
the ejected Delians settled in the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. 1; 
viii. 108). For Adramyttium, Thebe, and Atarneus cf. Leaf, Strabo, 
pp. 318-29, and for Antandrus, 2d. pp. 263-5. 

”“AvravSpov: cf. v. 26. 

IIchacyiSa: because Pelasgians once dwelt there (Conon 41; Mela 
i. 18); cf. Myres, J. H. S. xxvii. 194. Alcaeus (Strabo 606) wrote 
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mpara pev “Avravdpos Achéyov médus, and Aristotle (Steph. Byz. s. U.) 
said of Antandrus ’Héevida S14 rd Opdkas ’Hdovods dyras oiknoat 7 
Kippepida Kyspepiov évoixodytay exarov ern. 

2, Tiv “Idnv 5¢ AaBav, és dpiorepfv. With this stopping the meaning 
is that from Antandrus Xerxes turned inland, and after he had 
reached or occupied Ida, marched to the left, presumably down the 
valley of the Scamander to Troy. Xenophon, who marched along 
this route in the opposite direction from Ophryneum near Rhoeteum, 
past Troy to Antandrus, also speaks of going over Mount Ida 
(Anab. vil. 8. 7, 8). (See note, p. 416.) 

mpata, The second event is the panic (ch. 43. 2). 

43 1 The bed of the Scamander (Mendere) is some 200 feet wide, but 
in the dry season the stream becomes a slender brook only three 
feet deep (Journal R.G.S. xii. 34). 

76 UIpapov Tépyapov. The Homeric Iépyapos cxpn, the acropolis 
of New Ilium, the modern Hissarlik, excavated by Schliemann and 
Dorpfeld. 

2 ékelvov exaora, ‘ all the particulars of the events there’ (cf. v. 13. 3). 

ay TAuééc: the zoAcodyxos of Ilion to whom the Trojan women vainly 
prayed (Il.vi.269,297f.). The worship continued at New Ilium (Xen. 
Hell.i. 1.4; Timaeus, fr. 66, F. H. G. i. 207 ; Plut. Mor. 557D), where 
Alexander the Great sacrificed to the goddess (Arr. Anab. i. II. 7). 

xods... toto. ypwor. The Magi were little likely to pour libations 
to the dead heroes who fell before Troy. We must therefore sup- 
pose either that this sacrifice to Athena and the heroes was intended 
to conciliate the Asiatic Greeks (Hauvette, p. 303 ; cf. viii. 54, 133 ; 
ix. 42), or that H. has misunderstood some Iranian rites (cf. ch. 113. 
2; Duncker, vii. 202, v. 175). ’ 

Tépyv@as: the name of the tribe whose chief town (called Tepyis, 
Tépyta, T'épys6os) lay on the east side of the Mapxaioy dpos (Steph. 
Byz.), possibly at Balydagh (Meyer, i, § 491 n.; cf. Klio ix. 10), not far 
from Lampsacus. In Xenophon’s day still a médis €xvpa (Hell. iii. - 
I. 15), it had ceased to exist in the time of Strabo though the name 
was still preserved in theneighbourhood. The tribe may once have 
inhabited the coast as far as Miletus, since the name was preserved 
also on the river Caicus and near Cyme (Strabo 589, 616), and 
the subject population in Miletus was so called (Athen. 524 a). 
For the Teucri from whom they were believed to be sprung (v. 122. 2) 
cf. ch. 20. 2 n. 


4-56 Review at Abydos. Dialogue of Aerxes and Artabanus. The 
Crossing of the Bridge. 

44 «odwvod. The spot indicated by H.is the hill Maltepe. It is the 
highest point of cape Nagara, which projects further into the Helles- 
pont than the other promontories, and is admirably fitted to give 
a view of the Hellespont and its coasts. lat ; 

mpoetéSpy might be (cf. Pollux, ix. 46) like efedpn, a Loggia for 
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rest in a cool spot with a good view, butis here probably an elevated 
platform (so mpoedpin, iv. 88. 1) on which the king’s throne might be 
placed (cf. Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 150). So Strabo 625 
umépketrat Tay Sdpdewy 6 TydAos evdaipov dpos ev tH axpwpela okomny 
€xov, e€€dpav devkod Aidou, Ieparav epyov. 

mavra...‘EAAjomovtov : i. e. the whole outside the bridges (ch. 36), 
between Abydos and the Aegean. 

46 3. For the mournful pessimistic tone-cf. i. 31. 3n.,v. 4.3; Bacchyl. 
v. 160; Aesch. Fr. 301 as ob dikaiws Odvatov €xOovaw Bporoit, | dorep 
peylarov pia Tay moANG@y KaKOv, 

4 yAvkiv...aiava. God himself, in the enjoyment of eternal happi- 
ness, gives man but a brief spell of pure pleasure, to make the succeed- 
ing pain more bitter (cf. i. 32 ad jim., Plut. Mor. 1107 A). For the 
jealousy of God cf. Introd. § 36. Artabanus here, as elsewhere (iv. 
83), plays the part of the chorus in tragedy, warning and disstading 
the king in vain. But the views expressed are not in accordance 
with the Persian faith in the Zend-avesta (Darmesteter, Introd. 
lvi. f.): the true believer must not resign himself to fate with gentle 
pessimism, but fight on the side of Ormuzd in the battle with Ahriman. 

49 2 otre. There is no answering ote, but the corresponding idea is 
given ar an interruption in a different form xai 5)... €peav (§ 3, 
ad jin.). 

3 ae = imodoxevs (Suidas), cafax, able to hold; cf. imddefis 
=tmodo0x7, Hippocr. 25. 18, and trodegin, Il. ix. 73. The apprehension 
is justified, vil. 188 ; viii. 12. 

76 mpdow aie KAewTSpevos : either passive, ‘drawn on blindly,’ or 
middle, ‘ stealing on further and further. As the army advanced 
further from its base, the difficulties of supply would increase ; cf. 
Aesch. Pers. 792 airy yap 9 yn Evpyaxos Keivois eA... | Kreivouca 
Apo rods tmeprddNovs ayay. 

5 _ BovAevdpevos pév dppwdéor.. Cf. Ar. Eth. vi. 9. 2; Isocr. Demon. 
§ 343 Sall. Cat. 1 ad jin. 

50 3 <dvappirréovtes : a metaphor from dice-playing ; cf. Thuc. iv. 85, 
O53 Ve 103. 

katatpéecOar, ‘achieved, attained’; cf. vi. 29. 2, 3, ix. 35.1; 
Thue. i. 121. 4 kaOaperov juiv éort pedern. 

4 Xerxes here answers Artabanus’ prediction of famine (49. 5), and 
also his lesson drawn from the failure of Darius in Scythia (10. a2). 

Spyv. For this accusative of time cf, ii. 2.2 ad fim.; Hippocr. 
de Aere 83 du8pa Sé adrodi yivovra racav Spnv. 

51 1  “Iwvinv. Here rather an ethnographic than a geographical term. 
Athens claimed to be the mother-city of the Ionian race (§ 2, 
VelO7, 2; Ch i E47 n.)- 

The fears of Artabanus, and the hopes of Themistocles (viii. 22), 
were not justified till Mycale (ix. 103 f.). 

52 1 av: i.e. the Ionians. The sign (yvapa) is explained in the clause 
after ér. The fidelity of the Ionian tyrants in the Scythian expedi- 
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tion was founded on self-interest (iv. 137), and was but a poor proof 
of the loyalty of their people when opposed to brother Hellenes, 

3 2 AcAdyxaor. The idea that the gods of a country or city were 
its Owners (yatjoxor, woAtovdxor) as well as its protectors is common in 
Greek literature (cf. viii. 55); Plato, Crit. 109, Tim. 23 D ’A@ma 
THY vperepay médw ehaxerv, Thuc. ii. 74 Ocoi dao yqv tiv TAaraida 
exere. But though Ormuzd, &c., are ‘gods of the Persians’ (cf. an 
inscription of Darius at Persepolis), Zoroastrianism is essentially 
not a national, but a personal and therefore a universal religion 
(Meyer, iii, § 79; cf. i", § 449). 

4 I Tov HAvov. They waited for the rising of the sun because the 
appearance of the heavenly light was an auspicious moment for any 
great undertaking, e.g. for the choice of a king from among the 
seven (ili. 84. 3). The same observances are again ascribed to the 
Persians (viii. 99.1), but the ceremonies are suspiciously Hellenic ; 
cf. Aristoph. Wasps 860 aAX’ as rdyiora mip tis eEeveykarw | Kai pup- 
pivas kat rov AiBavwrov évdobey | bras dy cifaperba mpara Trois Oeois. 

The offerings of the Zend-avesta are holy meat (myazda), placed 
on the draona or consecrated cakes, holy water (zaothra, the Vedic 
hotra), prepared with certain rites, and the Haoma (z7/.). 

2 onévdev. Since libations of wine were not customary in Persia 
(i. 132. 1) this libation must have been of the holy water zaothra, 
or more probably of the intoxicating juice of the golden Haoma 
(Darmesteter, of. ci¢., p. xix). The drinking of this by the faithful 
was deemed acceptable to the gods. Though Mithra, the god of 
the heavenly light, is not invoked along with Ormuzd by any king 
before Artaxerxes II Mnemon (404-359 B.C.) [in an inscription 
where he is mentioned along with the goddess Anahita, with whom 
H. confuses him (i. 131)], yet since Mitra appears in the Veda, and 
Mithra in the older formulae of the Zend-avesta, we may accept the 
statement that Xerxes sacrificed to him. 

For the infinitive xaraorpewdoOa after mavoe cf. v. 67.1. After 
ov mporepov 7} H. always uses the subjunctive without ay (Goodwin, 
§ 653), as he usually does with od mpi 7, following Homeric usage. 
Here the negative is implied only. 

dxwdknv: as seen on sculptures at Persepolis and elsewhere, 
a short straight poniard about a foot long, used for thrusting rather 
than cutting. It was worn in a sheath hanging from a girdle, at 
the right side ; cf. ch. 61. 1. 

The somewhat similar offerings of Alexander on crossing the 
Hellespont (Arr. i. 11. 6) and on starting from the mouth of the Indus 
(Arr. vi. 19. 5) were to propitiate Poseidon (Macan). 

5 2. For the order of march, &c., cf. ch. 40f. 

of pvpior: both the foot and the horse (ch. 41. 2), unless H. has 
altogether forgotten this myriad of horse. 

3. %8n Sé Hxovea gives a variant tradition discredited by the author ; 
Ch 1V277. 1 0. 
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56 1 tnd paotiyev: cf. 22. In. 

2 The naive exclamation, with which the oracle’s words in ch. 220. 4 
may be compared, was used by Gorgias in an oration with an 
attempt at pathos Zépéns 6 ray Iepoay Zevs, Longin. de Subl. 3. 2. 

mavras : for similar exaggerations cf. ch. 157.1; Aesch. Pers. 718 
Fépéns xevdoas macav nretpov mAdka. Ciba 


57-60 From the Hellespont to Doriscus. The numbering of the host. 
57 1 dyavpétata (yavpos with intensive a cf. dowepxes) suits the omen 
of the mare, yavpidw being used of prancing chargers, Xen. de Re 
Eq. x. 16. 
mept éwutod tpéxev: proverbial of the hare running for its life; 
Zenob. iv. 85 \ayas Tov mept TOY Kpedv Tpéxet. Similar phrases viii. 
74. 1, 102. 3, 140.a 43 1X. 37. 2. 
58 tw... wAéov: with accusative; cf. v. 103. 2n. 

2 pds éomépyv: westward to the Aegean, and then northward to 
Cape Sarpedon (now Cape Gremia or Paxi), the northern end of 
the gulf Melas (now Saros). 

wav “EMAns Tédov. The accepted tradition was that Helle fell 
into the Hellespont, but according to Hellanicus (fr. 88, F. HeGsi. 
57) she died at Pactya, near which her tomb must have been. 

’Ayop4 : at the northern end of the Chersonese (Dem. de Halon. 
§ 40, p. 93), between Pactya on the Hellespont and Cardia on the 
gulf Melas (Scylax, 67; vi. 36, 41). 

3. Atvov: cf. iv. go. 2. Strabo 331, fr. 51 mpos S€ tH €xBodg Tod 
"EBpov Stotépou ovros modus Aivos ev T@ MeXave KOAm@ keirat, KTiopa 
MuriAnvaioy kai Kupaioy. The Lake Stentoris must have been near 
Aenus and the mouth of the Hebrus, where there are still two con- 
siderable marshy lakes. 

59 I. wedtov. The plain watered and encircled by the Maritza (Hebrus) 
is still rich pasture land. 
émt SkvOas <otpatevero. The date given is general, the time of the 
Scythic expedition. Since Darius in his advance marched from the 
Bosporus (iv. 89. 3) to the head of the Danube delta far to the east, 
the occupation of Doriscus is probably connected with his return to 
Sestos (iv. 143) and the ensuing conquest of Thrace by Megabazus 
fs ay The post may have been lost during the Ionic revolt 
v. 98). 

2 éppeov. The cape (now Cape Makri) and mountain had the 
same name (Plin. H. N. iv, § 43; App. B.C. iv. tor f.), infamous 
through the murder of Orpheus by the Ciconian women. The 
Ciconians dwelt here in the days of the Trojan war (Il. ii. 846 ; 
Od. ix. 39f.); pushed a little to the west in the time of Xerxes 
(ch, 108, 110), they subsequently disappear. 

3 dvapuxov: dried and refitted (Xen. Hell. i. 5.10). Many of the 
ships had come far, so that their timbers would be foul; they were 
now prepared for the actual campaign. 
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60 The enormous numbers, and the naive and cumbrous method of 
counting, make this story as it stands incredible. Indeed the num- 
bering and organization of the whole army cannot have been 
deferred so long, though such contingents as first joined Xerxes in 
Europe may have been mustered at Doriscus, 


I-99 ee of the tribal contingents composing the army and fleet of 
er xeS. 


61 This full list of the tribal contingents composing the army of 
Xerxes with their commanders, and the description of their equip- 
ment, not only gives us a graphic picture of that immense host, but 
also much new and interesting information about the inhabitants 
of the Persian Empire. Taken in conjunction with the list of 
Satrapies (iii. 90 f.) and the description of the Royal Road (v. 52 f.) 
it is our best authority for the ethnography of the Ancient East. 
The number of the peoples enumerated (including the name omitted 
in ch. 76 and the Sagartians, ch. 85) is sixty-one, and besides the 
obvious division into infantry (61-83) from forty-six nations, cavalry 
(84-8) from eight nations, and sailors (89-99) from twelve nations, 
a geographical arrangement is discernible. First, after the Medes 
and Persians, come the Eastern tribes from the Tigris to the Indus 
(62-8), secondly the Southern (69-71), thirdly the tribes of Asia 
Minor (72-9), and lastly the maritime peoples of the Levant 
(89-95). 

Following Macan (ii. 167-76) we may distinguish seventeen or 
eighteen types of armour in the army and navy of Xerxes to be 
grouped in six classes. 

I. (1) The Medo-Persian (ch. 61, 62; cf. ch. 80). Besides the bow 
and dagger this includes a short spear, and for defence a wicker 
shield (yeppov) and in some cases a cuirass. 

II. The Iranians rely on the bow and for hand to hand work on the 
dagger; they bave no defensive armour. The varieties are (2) the 
Bactrians (ch. 64. 1 and 66), with short spears; (3) the Pactyans 
(ch. 67, 68; cf. ch. 85); (4) the Scythians, with axes (ch. 64. 2) ; 
and (5) the Sagartians, with lassos (ch. 85). ° 

III. The Anatolians, whose most distinctive weapons are the small 
round targe and for offence the javelin, though most of them have 
also spear, dagger, or bow. The chief varieties are (6) the Paphla- 
gonian (ch. 72, 73); (7) the Thraco-Bithynian (ch. 75); (8) the 
Moscho-Colchian (ch. 78,79) ; (9) the Cilician (ch. 91; cf. 77); and 
(10) the Lycian (ch. 92). 

IV. (11) The Assyrians (ch. 63), and (12) Egyptians (ch. 89), who 
have metal helmets, large shields, and quilted cuirasses, and for 
offence spears, daggers, and pikes or clubs. With these may per- 
haps be classed (13) the Phoenicians (ch. 89), though the character 
of their armour is eclectic. 

V. (14) The Greeks (ch. 93-5) have metal helmets, greaves, and 
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cuirasses, shields, swords, and spears. To this type the Lydians 
(ch. 74), Pamphylians (ch. 91), Cypriotes (ch, 90), and Carians 
(ch. 93) conform. 

VI. The outer barbarians, ill-armed for the most part with bows. 
Varieties are (15) the Indians (ch. 65; cf. ch. 70); (16) the African 
Ethiopians (ch. 69) ; (17) the Libyans (ch. 71) ; and (18) the Arabians 
(ch. 69) riding on camels (ch. 87). 

In details and arrangement this list differs from that of the 
Satrapies (iii. 90 f.), but is not inconsistent with it. While it is im- 
possible to say from what source H. derived these lists (Introd., § 21), 
in both cases the ultimate authority must be official Persian docu- 
ments such as the king’s scribes prepared (ch. 100). The authority 
H. followed gave the names of the tribes and their commanders, 
and a description of their equipment, but no numbers (ch. 60). As 
Meyer (F. ii. 231, 232) suggests, it probably also supplied informa- 
tion as to the march from Celaenae to Therma (ch. 26-131), as may be 
seen by a comparison of the account to this point with the vague and 
imperfect reports of the advance through Thessaly (vii. 196, 197), and 
of the retreat of Xerxes (viii. 113-20, 126-9) and of Artabazus (ix. 89). 
H. himself added notes (often erroneous) on the origin and early 
history of the peoples enumerated (cf. ch. 61.2, 3,62. 1, 74. I, 75-2), 
as he does in the case of the Greeks (viii. 43 f., 72, 73). He sup- 
plied numbers from conjecture (vii. 184 f.) or tradition (vii. 89); he 
inserted conversations of Xerxes with Artabanus and Demaratus, 
intended to explain the character and purpose of the great invasion ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that he used any literary source 
except the Persae of Aeschylus, or drew much from the list of the 
host of Darius engraved at Byzantium (iv. 87), or the picture of it 
dedicated by Mandrocles in the Heraeum at Samos (iv. 88). 

6 tidpas (Att. 7 rudpa; 1.132. 1): a Persian word meaning a soft 
felt or cotton hat projecting at the top a little in front, as seen in the 
Persian sculptures at Persepolis. 

dmayéas: opposed to remnyas (ch. 64. 2, 70. 2), unstiffened, soft. 
Tudpa emruypevy Kai mpoPdddovea eis ro pérwmoy, Schol. Arist. Av. 487. 
ee king wore it stiff (Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 23; Arrian, Anab. iii. 
25.18). 

KWdvas xeipiSwrods morciAous, ‘sleeved tunics of many colours’ 
can hardly be the same as cuirasses, nor can the words \eridos ... 
ix8voedéos well refer to mere ornaments on a tunic. Hence it 
seems necessary to.distinguish the tunic and the corselet as is done 
elsewhere (ix. 22. 2 €vrds Oapyxa etxe xpvocor hemdwrdy, karimepbe Se 
Tod Oopnkos KiOava owixeoy evededvee: Cf. i. 135 3 viii, 113. 2 5 and 
Strabo 734 Oapak & earw adrtois podiWards... xirdv S€ yxetpWards : 
Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 2 @mhiopévoe b€ mavres fjoav of rept tov Kipoy trois 
aitois Kip@ dros, xir@ou owiKots, Oopake xadrxois: cf. vi. 4. 1 and 
Anab. i. 5. 8, 8. 6). We must then insert some words, e.g. kai 
Oopnkas. Such corselets of scale armour are represented on 
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Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, and at Nimrud Layard found 
a great quantity of scales which might well be sewed on a felt or 
quilted linen jerkin. Not all the Persians would have such a costly 
panoply (cf. viii. 113. 2), but H. describes the most characteristic 
armour. The sleeved tunics are well shown on sculptures from 
Persepolis (Perrot et Chipiez, Persia, fig. 192, p. 402, E.T.), and the 
many colours on the archer frieze from Susa now in the Louvre 
(op. cit. pl. xii, p. 500). 

AentSos, ‘made with iron scales like the scales of a fish.’ 

avatupiSas: cf. i. 71, 2 n. 

yéppa: cf. ix. 61.3. Probably oval shields with holes at the side 
(as in the Boeotian), for some of the Persepolis guards carry shields 
of the kind. (See note, p. 416.) The spears represented on the 
monuments at Susa and Persepolis seem to be seven feet long, and 
the bows rather less than four feet ; but the expressions ‘long’ and 
‘short’ are relative to the corresponding Greek weapons. 

éyxetpidua: cf. ch. 54. 2 n. 

No historical conclusions can be drawn from this confused jumble 
of myths and names. The Cephenes are a mythical people identi- 
fied with the Eastern Ethiopians (Apollod. ii. 4. 3). Possibly H. 
means them to be Assyrians (vi. 54), and then by a further confusion 
connects the Assyrians with their successors in the lordship of Asia 
(cf. ch. 11. 4), the Medes and Persians. But the explanation of the 
whole matter is the likeness of the names Ilepoevs and Ieépons, 
which led the Greeks to make the eponymous Ilépons son of Perseus 
(vii. 150. 2; cf. i. 125. 3; vii. 220. 4), and then, since Perses is re- 
lated to Cepheus, to identify the Persians and the Cephenes. This 
genealogy is inconsistent with that given in i. 7, since Belus is grand- 
father (in-law) to Perseus, and Perseus great-grandfather to Heracles, 
and yet (ini. 7) Belus is grandson of Heracles. Cf. also vi. 54n. 

"Aptato. (a proper name; cf. 22. 2, 66. 2): derived from avza, 
high, noble, good. Cf. Artaxerxes (vi. 98. 3n.), Artabanus, &c. 
Perhaps it is connected with *Apio: (E. Meyer in Pauly-Wissowa, il. 
1303). Hellanicus invented from it a region of Persia, ’Apraia (Steph. 
Byz.). 

eae In the kingdom of Cepheus, which, however, is placed by 
the earlier mythographers on the coast of Palestine, or at Nineveh 
or Babylon, and by the later in African Ethiopia, and never, except 
here, in Persia. 

wiv avtyy (sc. oroAny): as in ch. 72, 84. For this dress cf. i. 135 n. 

Teypdvas fell at the head of the Persian army at Mycale (ix. 96, 102), 

"Apo. To be distinguished from the "Aptot or ”Apevot of ch. 66. 
Ln. (cf. iii, 93. 3n.). The word used here in Aesch. Choeph. 423= 
Persian aviya, Zend airya, Sansk. drya = the worthy, noble (cf. 
E. Meyer, i. 572n.), and would apply to all Iranian races who thus 
distinguished themselves from the unclean barbarians (Zend 
anairya). So Darius calls himself on his tomb at Nak-shi-Rustam 
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‘an Achaemenid, a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian of Arian 
race’. In Vend. i. 3. 6, Airyana-Vaego, the first land created is the 
garden of Eden and paradise of the Iranian religion. / 

Mnbelys. This legend, which arises from yet wilder etymological 
guesswork than that of Perses, seems to be old; cf. Hesiod, Theog. 
1000 7} ye dunbecio’ in’ "Inoom mompéve Aadv | Mndciov téxe waida, and 
the use of Mndeio: for M7jdor in Pind. Pyth. i. 78. For its developed 
form cf. Paus. ii. 3.8; Apollod. i. 9. 28. 

The authority of the Medes can hardly vouch for more than the 
existence of the name “Apior; but H. clearly believed that the 
Oriental nations claimed, or at least accepted, these mythical con- 
nexions with Greece, so the Persians (i. In.; vii. 61, 1503 vi. 54), 
the Egyptians (ii. 91, 98. 2, 113f.), &c. Yet only Hellenized inter- 
preters can have done so. 

2 Kioovo: cf. iii. 91. 4n. 

dvtt 8 trav miAwv: idiomatic for dyri tod eivar mAopdpo. Cf. 
Arist. Poet. 4 dvri ray tauBov kop@doro.ol éyevovro. 

pitpyddpo. The mitra seems to have been a kind of turban, 
covering the head from the forehead to the nape of the neck and 
the chin, under which it passed, as seen on a Persian in the Pompeian 
mosaic of Issus. Rawlinson, however, thinks it may have been 
a mere fillet, as seen on Assyrian bas-reliefs and on the frieze from 
Susa. 

hy / ’Ordvew. Stein distinguishes Otanes, father of Amestris (ch. 40, 
///61, 82), not only from the son of Sisamnes (v. 25, &c.), but also 
¥/ / from the conspirzior of Bk. III (cf. vi. 43). The latter would no 
/ doubt have been old for a command, as he must have been about 
eighty in 480 B.C., since he had a marriageable daughter in 522 B.C. 
(iii.68). But probably Stein is wrong. The Otanes here must have 
been a person of great importance, since he was the king’s father- 
in-law, and he may have been only nominally general of the Persians, 
like the colonels of English regiments. His sons, too, have high com- 
mands, and one of them, Anaphes or Onophas, has the same name 
as the son of the conspirator (cf. iii. 68 n.). Macan suggests that the 
fact that H. seems only to know of one Otanes in Bk. VII, as con- 
trasted with the full knowledge in Bks. III and V, points to the 
earlier composition of Bk. VII. 
“Ypxdvior: cf. ili. 92. 2n. 
63 “Acotpio. Forthe extent, &c., of Assyria cf. i. 178.10. 

Crested helmets of round or conical shape may be seen on 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, but those found have been of iron, not of 
bronze. 

_ mewAcypeva : probably made of leather thongs, cf. 85.1; and for 
similar helmets 72. 1, 79, 89. 3. No such thing appears on the 
monuments. 

wetvAwpéva: Clubs studded with broad iron nails; cf. ch. 69. I 
porta tudwrd, Strabe 776 rots pomddos Kul ridovs mpooriOéacr 
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avdnpovs, Diod. iii. 33 pdradov ridous exov mepiodjpovs. No such 
clubs appear on Assyrian monuments, though maces are represented. 

Awéous: cf. iii. 47. The monuments make much of Assyrian 
archers, but H. does not mention the bow among the national 
weapons. 

Zupror: cf.i.6.1n. “Acotpror: Semit. Ashkiir, Pers. Athurdé. 

The last sentence is clearly an interpolated marginal note of 
later date. Its want of connexion, the strange use of peragéd for 
perd, and the inconsistency in the use of Xadéaiou (cf. i. 181. 5 n.) 
betray this. 

4 1 Baéaxrpror: cf. iii. 92. 2n. 
2 kupBacin = ridpa. Compare v. 49. 3 ad fim. with vii. 61 ad init. 
and Arist. Aves 487. 

és 6&0 danypevas, ‘ rising to a point’ (ii. 28.2). ép0ds... memnyvias, 
‘stiff, upright’ (ch. 70. 2, ad fim.). The apparent inconsistency of 
this with the statement that the great king alone wore the upright 
tiara (ch. 61. In.) is removed by the facts that the Sacae are not 
Persians, and that they naturally wore the high-peaked felt or 
sheep-skin caps of their country, as does the Sacan captive in the 
sculptures at Behistun. For Scythian dress cf. Minns, Greeks and 
Scythians, pp. 54 f., and for arms, pp. 66 f. 
ee apposition to caydpis explaining the foreign word (cf. 
iii. 12. 4). 

*Apvupyious with SxiOas. The name is preserved by Hellanicus 
ap. Steph. Byz. ’Apvpytoy wediov Saxav, while Amorges is king of the 
Sacae in the time of Cyrus (Ctes. Pers. § 3) or of Darius (Polyaen. 
vii. 12), Apparently (Meyer, i, § 578n.) H. confuses ¢hree tribes 
distinguished by Darius in the inscription on his tomb at Nak-shi- 
Rustam, i.e. the Saka, Haumavarka, and the Saka tigrakhauda 
probably=Scyths with pointed caps (cf. iii. 93. 3). They are of 
course distinct from the Scyths of Europe, though, like them, nomads 
of the steppes. The Indians, like the Persians, called them Cacd. 

65 “Ivdoi: cf. iii. 94. 2n. 
ano EvAwv: i.e. cotton; cf. ili. 47. 2,106. 3n. 
kaAaptvous: for the bamboo cf, iii. 98. 3 n. 
> I “Apwor: cf. iii. 93. 3 and vii. 62. In. 
2 For these peoples cf. iii. 91. 4n. and 93. 3n., and on Artabazus, 
viii. 126 n. 
67 Kédomo: cf. ch. 86.2; probably those of iii. 93. 3 (cf. n.), not of 
iii. 02.2; 

ea oep cloaks of hide (iv. 109. 2). ‘ 

Sapdyyar (iii. 93. 2m.) ... évémperov. Their dyed robes made 
them conspicuous among their hide-clad companions. 

Tldkrues: cf. iii. 93. In. 

68 For these three tribes cf. iii. 92. In. and 93. 2n. 
) 1 ‘ApaBror: cf. iii. 88. In. ~ : 
fepds (cf. 75.1): apparently a Semitic word, means a long flowing 
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mantle held in by a girdle (ime{wopévor), like the burnous of the 
modern Arab. 

maXivrova. Inthe ordinary Greek bow, as in the modern, string- 
ing merely increased the natural curve; but there was also another 
form (maXivrova), which when strung was bent backwards against the 
natural curve. This must have given it tremendous power. The 
bow of Odysseus, which is called both madivrova (Od. xxi. 11, 59) 
and kapumiha (xxi. 359), was (xxi. 395) apparently made, like that of 
Pandarus, of two goat’s-horns joined together by a straight stock 
in the centre (II. iv. 105 seq.). Similar is the description of SxvOcKa 
...madivrova ... Bédn (Aesch. Choeph. 160) given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxii. 8. 37). 

ampos Seba : at the right side, an unusual position. 

gotvixos ondOys: a long strip of split palm-wood probably hardened 
in the fire (Strabo 822), not the stem of the palm-leaf (Rawlinson, 
Pca). 

The length of the bow would make it unnecessary to bend it 
much, so small arrows would be appropriate. 

tuAwrd : cf.63n. Woodenclubs made of acacia or ebony are 
still used by Ethiopians, These clubsand garments of skins loosely 
girt on (¢vaymevor) characterize Ethiopians in Egyptian paintings. 
Cf. woodcuts in Rawlinson on iii. 97. 

2 Tév...imtp Aiytmrou: the Nubian tribes just above Egypt. Cf. ii. 

29.4f.; iii.97.2f.; andiii.17,.1n. Arsamesis said to be governor 
of Memphis by Aeschylus (Pers. 37). 


70 For the division of Ethiopians cf. iii. 17.1n. For the Asiatic 


Ethiopians cf. iii, 94. 2n. 
2 op0d mennydra: cf. ch. 64.2 n. 
mpoPAjpara : cf. iv. 175. 1 ad fin. 


Ti AlBues (cf. ili. 13. 3)... oxvtivyy, ‘made of goatskins’ ; cf. iv. 189. 


1 _memheypéva : cf. ch. 63. 1 n. and Xen. Anab. v. 4. 13 Kpdavn oKuTiWa 
oidrep ta Taddayouxd. These Eastern Atyves are puzzling. Lyco- 
phron called Cytaea (mod. Kutais) in Colchis a Ligurian city, 
which leads many modern writers to identify them with Strabo’s 
Aryat (p. 503), the modern Lesghians in the Eastern Caucasus (cf. 
the Sigynnae, v.9n.). But the tribes here connected with them 
belong to the middle and lower Halys, and this people might 
have disappeared from the Halys basin after the Gallic immigration 
(278 B.C,), as apparently do the Western Matieni (in 72o. tis) e 

MaptavSuvot : cf. ili. 90, 2 n. 
Sip: cf i.6.10n., 72. 1; Cappadocians. 


73 Forthis immigration cf. i. 7. 3n.; App.I,§8. The Macedonians, | 


however, rather succeeded than dwelt with (cvvotxor) Phrygians in 
Europe. 

PpvySv droucot. So Eudoxus ap. Steph. Byz. Appévor S€ 7d pev 
yévos ex Bpvylas kal ty hwvy moda pvyifovcr. This statement, long 
discredited, is more acceptable now that the primitive home of the 
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Aryans is held by many to be the steppes of Southern Russia, not 
the Asiatic plateau. In any case the relationship seems certain. 


So Gen. x. 3, Togarmah (Armenia) is brother of (Phrygia;~ 
cf. the Phrygian hero As and the lake and district_Aseania). i 
The name Armenia Gents). appears first“in the inscripffons of 


Darius; ‘cf. i, 15-n- 
} 1« Forthe Maeonians cf. i. 7.3n. and App. I, § 3. 

2 damrowo. Ini. 171. 6 kactyynro and adedgdeot. For the‘ Mysian’ 

invasion cf. vii. 20 n. 
*OAtprov. The Mysian Olympus is just south-west of the 
Propontis. 
) I Opyes: not exactly defined till 2 ad fin. as of ev rH Acin; cf. ch. 
69. 1 and 2. 
feapas: cf. 69. I. 
mé5tAa veBpav, ‘deer-skin buskins’; cf. iii. 9. 1. =) 
méAtas. Apparently the first time this light shield, afterwards , 
so famous, appears in history. ee 
European Thracians wore a similar costume suited to the 
rigour of the climate; Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 4 of Opdkes ras adomekas 
emt tais Kehahais opovat kal trois doi, Kal yiTSvas ob pdvoy rept Tois 
aTéepvows GAAG Kal wept Tois pnpois, kal Cerpas péxps TOY TOdY emt TV 
inmav €xovow, GN ov xAapvoas. 

2 This Thracian invasion of Bithynia may be regarded as a later 
continuation of the Phrygian immigrations ; cf. v. 13.2; vii. 20. 2n. 
and 73. 

76 Obviously a name is lost at the beginning of this chapter. The 
older editors for the most part follow Wessling in supplying Xa\uBes 
from the spurious list in i. 28, but clearly a tribe in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Cabalees and Milyae is required to complete 
the command of Badres. The hardiest warriors of that region 
were the Ilioidar, whose name may have been left out by the scribe 
from its likeness to domidas. As, however, H. never mentions these 
unruly mountaineers, who probably never as a people acknowledged 
Persian sovereignty (cf. iii. 90. In.), it may be better to take from 
iii. go the name of one of the smaller tribes there mentioned, either 
the Aacdvioc (whose name seems to have been wrongly put into the 
text in ch. 77. 1), or the ‘Yrévves, or both (Stein). (See note, p. 416.) 

mpoBddrous: like mpoBdAatoy (ch. 148. 3) a variant of mpoPd\or, 
a hunting-spear. 

Averoepyéas : an emendation in Athenaeus, p. 486e, for Aukoepyéas, 
‘ wolf-destroying.’ The sense ‘ made in Lycia’ is supported by Ps. 
Dem. Timoth. 31 duddas Avacovpyeis, Arist. Pax 143 xdvOapos Na&toupyns 
and kdivn Minovoupyns (Critias 28); cf. rééa ... Avkea(ch.77 ad jin.). 

The oracle of Ares is probably an indication of a northern origin ; 
CHV. 75)1V. 59; 62: 

977 Kafydées: cf. iii. 90. 1n. Perhaps Aagdwoe has been erroneously 
transferred to this passage from 76; cf. n. ad loc. 
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Kiauéu: cf. ch. of. 

Muddar: cf. i. 173. 2n.3 ili. 90. 1. 

éverenopéato, ‘had their cloaks fastened by brooches.’ The re- 
tention of the plaid and fibula is the characteristic noted, appropriate 
to highlanders. 

rota... Avura: cf. ch. 92 and 76n. — 

8 For these tribes, independent in Xenophon’s time (Anab. vii. 8. 

25), and for the Mares (ch. 79) cf. 1ii.94n. Xenophon also (Anab. 
v. 4. 12, 13; cf. the Macrones, iv. 8. 3) gives the Mosynoeci lances 
9 feet long, and adds steel battle-axes, leather helmets, and large 
wicker shields (yéppa). 

"Apravxrnys : cf. ix. 116 f. 

79 wrextd: cf, ch. 63n. 

KéAxou (on Darius’ inscriptions Karka) were a semi-independent 
tribe (ili. 97. 4). 

Apparently a trade-route led from Persia through Media by Ecba- 
tana and Lake Urmia to the upper Araxes and the Saspeirians, and 
thence over the mountains to Colchis and the Euxine (i. 104; iv. 37). 

*Adapddior: cf. ili. 94. In. 

Mactonos: cf. ix. 20f. 

80 vaowv Sé: resume vyotwrikd (= ek vnowy); cf. ix. 73. I. 
évacrdcrous: Cf. ill, 93. 2n. 

Seutépw éret roUTwv ; the next year after this (vi. 46. 1), i.e. 479 B.C. 
For the facts cf. viii. 130. 2; ix. 102. 4 ad jin. 

81  réAos is a regiment, i.e. an organized body of troops of a particular 
kind (i. 103. 1), horse (ch. 87; ix. 20, 22. 1, 23. 1) or foot (ch. 211. 3). 
It is much the same as rdéis (cf. ch. 212. 2 with 211. 3; ix. 42.1),and 
is contrasted with the ¢6vos or tribal contingent ; cf. bey sedis 
82 In all probability the words SpepSopevns 6 ’Ordvew should come 
after dveyoi, as otherwise we must suppose that Otanes (cf. ch. 40) 
was a brother of Darius, or married his sister, of which we hear 
nothing elsewhere. Further, the relationship of Mardonius to 
Xerxes noticed above (ch. 5. 1) would here be strangely omitted. 
adekpeGv would seem to include brother and sister, since Trita- 

_maechmes was son of Darius’ brother, and Mardonius of his sister. 

Mactorys: cf. ix. 107, 113. 

MeyaBvfos : cf. iii, 160. 

Tépys. The name of this otherwise unknown man comes in 
strangely here and in ch. 121 among members of the families of 
the king and of the Seven (iii. 84). 

The whole army (excluding the guard) is divided into six corps, 
or perhaps into three divisions each commanded by a pair of 
generals ; cf. ch. 121. 

2 Golden ornaments were common among the Persians; cf. ix. 80; 
Xen. Anab. i. 2. 27, 5. 8, 8. 29, &c. 

84 _“‘Inmever 8 rata rd @vea. The natural meaning of this is that 

all the nations already named were accustomed to fighting on 
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horseback, though only those enumerated below furnished horse 
for this particular expedition (cf. 87.1). Stein, however, thinks it 
impossible that all of them can have been horsemen, and would 
therefore make raira equivalent to rade, ‘the following’ (cf. i. 125. 
In.). He believes H. to promise a complete account of all the horse- 
men of the Empire and then at once to correct himself by restricting 
the list to those who actually furnished cavalry on this occasion. 
For a similar naive correction cf. v.99. 2; and for mAmy, vii. 32. 

mounpata ; Cf, iv. 5. 3; prob. helmets of beaten bronze and iron 
(e£eAnAauéva) and curious in shape (cf. ch. 63) instead of the rapa 
(ch. 61. 1). 

I Baydprrov: cf. ili. 93. 2n. 

kai dwvy. If these words are not a note later thrust into the 
text, something like yéve: re must have fallen out before them (van 
Herwerden), or xpepevoy Ieporxy after them (Stein). 

peraty: half Persian (ch. 61), half Pactyan (ch. 68). For peraév 
ChellsA204s 

2 For the use of the lasso by Sarmatians cf. Paus. i. 21. 8 cetpais 
mepiBadovtes TOV ToAEMioy OmdcoLs Kal TUXOLEY, TOUS immous amooTpe- 
wWavres dvatpémovot Tovs évaxnOevras rais ceipais. It is ascribed to 
the Persians by the Shahnahmeh, to the Parthians by Suidas, and 
is represented on Assyrian monuments (Macan). It was also prac- 
tised by the Huns and Alans, as it still is by cowboys and Indians 
in America. Pie”, ; 

I 6vor dypio. Wild asses are represented on bas-reliefs in Assyria 
and at Persepolis. They are still found in desert plains from north- 
west India and Baluchistan to Persia, Syria, and Arabia. The wild 
ass is, however, like the zebra, difficult to tame (cf. Job xxxix. 5). 

appara. These war-chariots are never heard of in the actual 
fighting. Cf., however, for African war-chariots, iv. 193, and war- 
chariots in general v. 113 n. fe 

kat Kdomor dpotws: read xai Sdxat (Munro, J. H. S. xxii, p. 297), 
for (1) otherwise the Sacae who specially distinguished themselves as 
cavalry at Plataea (ix. 71. 1) would be omitted from the list of horse- 
men ; (2) the Sacan infantry is brigaded with the Bactrians (vii. 64). 
KAI SAKAI might easily be corrupted into KA2IIIOI through re- 
duplication of cai and the proximity of Kaomo: in § 2, where it may 
stand if emended in §1. The emendations attempted in § 2 are all 
unsatisfactory, Laird’s Kaomioue grammatically, Stein’s Tldkrves 
palaeographically, while Kdowe:po (from Steph. Byz, Kaozepos mddus 
TldpOwv mpocexns 7H “Ivdixy probably = Caspatyrus, iii. 102. 1) and 
Kdovo, a tribe from Cashmere (Ptol. vi. 15), are inadmissible, since 
the horse are said to be armed like the foot, so the tribe must have 
been already mentioned among the infantry (cf. ch. 67). 

2 The speed of the best camels does not exceed ten miles an hour, 
but H. is consistent if wrong; cf. ili. 102. 3. Camels are mentioned 
ch, 83, 125; ix. 81. 
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87 For the effect of camels on horses cf. i. 80. 

89 1 So Aesch. Pers. 341.Eépéy 5€ kai yap oida xuduas pev iv | dv ye 
mh7Oos, ai & imépxorrot raxet | Exardv dls joay éxra 6, and cf. Appendix 
XIX, § 1. 

Sipoor. The Philistines on the coast south of Mount Carmel ; 
Chepilts) 55 Mer. 

For the linen corslets cf. ii. 182; ili. 47. 

2 ovro dé This does not distinguish these Phoenicians from others, 
but merely introduces the author’s own ethnographical and historical 
additions to the official list of contingents; cf. esp. ch. 91 ad znit. 
et fin., 93. 1, 95 ad fin., and in the Greek list, viii. 45, 46. 2. 

For the Phoenician migration cf. 1. I. n. 

3 The Egyptians, perhaps in consequence of their recent revolt 
(ch. 1), were not employed as land-troops till after Salamis; cf. ix. 
32.2. They are most effective (viii. 17) as marines, perhaps on 
account of their heavy armour, ‘ boarding-pikes and pole-axes.’ 

xnAevré = mAexra (ch. 79. 1), ‘ plaited.’ 

domiSas. The Egyptians in the earliest times carried gigantic 
shields ; in the time of the Theban empire moderate sized bucklers 
rounded at the top were substituted, but a concave shape or a large 
rim of metalis rare. Shield and lance are to Plato (Tim. 24 B) their 
national weapons. 

Sépara vaipaxa: boarding-spears are represented in the sea-fight 
of Rameses III (monument at Medinet Habu). 

tbxous: a pole-axe, with a single head and a shaft 2 to 24 feet 
long, was often borne by officers. 

Owpnxodépo.: probably wearing quilted cuirasses; scale armour 
is, however, represented in the tomb of Rameses III at Thebes. 

payaipas... peydAas: large trowel-shaped daggers are borne by 
the troops of Rameses II. 

go oo Baowddes: cf. v. 110n. 

KGavas. de Pauw’s conjecture xirdapias is probable. The kirapis, 
a kind of felt hat (cf. Pollux, x. 163 and esp. vii. 58), is contrasted 
with the pirpa of the kings. 

The population of Cyprus contained Anatolian, Greek, and 
Phoenician elements; cf. v. 104 n. 

Zadapivos. Salamis is a Mycenean centre and afterwards took 
the lead among the Greek settlements in Cyprus. The supposed 
connexion with the island of Salamis may be an inference from an 
accidental similarity of name. The Aeacid Teucer was said to have 
fled from home with some Trojan captives and settled in Salamis. 
Honours were paid to Teucer as their heroic ancestor by the 
Gergithes of the Troad (ch. 43. 2n.), and the existence at Salamis of 
a class called Tépywor, who claimed to be Gergithes (Athen. pp. 255, 
256) was held to prove the connexion. 

*AOnvéwv : because Salamis, like its Aeacid heroes, was treated as 
Attic. 
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*Apxadins. Agapenor, king of Tegea, was held to be the founder 
of Paphos (ch. 195 n.). The Cypriote dialect resembles the Arcadian, 
i.e. the oldest Peloponnesian (cf. v. 113 n.). 

KuOvov, Fugitive Dryopes were believed to have emigrated from 
Cythnus, a small island among the Cyclades, to Cyprus ; cf. viii. 
46. 4; Diod. iv. 37. 

Ai®tomins. For conquests of Cyprus by Egypt cf. ii. 182 n. The 
statement here, however, seems to rest on a legendary genealogy 
connecting Cinyras, the founder of the temple at Paphos, with the 
Asiatic Aethiopia, i.e. Assyria. Cyprus submitted to Sargon of 
Assyria, 709 B.C., and paid tribute to Esar-haddon and Assur- 
bani-pal (cf. v. 104 n.). 

QI ayyxotdtw.. . memonpéeva=opormpéeva: hence with dative, whereas 
elsewhere in H. dyxod, &c., are followed by the genitive. 

‘Yrayavot: probably a native name assimilated by the Greek 
settlers to the familiar “Ayato.. The Greek colonies in Cilicia 
seem somewhat later than those in Pamphylia and Cyprus; 
Tarsus was ascribed to Argives led by Triptolemus, Mallus to 
Amphilochus and Mopsus (Strab. 673, 676) ; Soli was Rhodian. 

Cilix, son of Agenor, brother of Europa, Phoenix, and Cadmus, 
seems merely the mythical representation of Phoenician colonization 
in Cilicia. Cf. iv. 147. 4 (Thera) and vi. 47. 1 (Thasos). Cilicia 
Pedias was naturally connected with Syria, and was conquered by 
Sargon of Assyria; but the extent to which the Phoenicians settled 
in the land is very doubtful, though some names and cults would 
seem to show their influence. 

Strabo, 668; seems to have had a fuller text of H. before 
him. not 8 ‘Hpddores robs Tappidous tOv pera “Audiddxyou kal 
Kddyavros eivat Aady puyddwv tidy e« Tpolas ouvaxohovOnodytar® 
rovs pev 57 moddovs evOdde Karapetvar, Tivas dé oKedadOijvat o\AaXod 
tis yjs- For Amphilochus cf. sz, and iii. 91. 1n._ In accordance 
with this legend most of the Greek settlements in Pamphylia were 
believed to be Argive, though Side was colonized from Cyme. The 
Greek settlers there forgot their own tongue and spoke a barbarous 
dialect (Arrian, Anab. i. 26). Cut off from Hellenism, they were 
gradually assimilated by the neighbouring Pisidian and barbaric 
tribes. So the legends on the (later) coins of Aspendus, Perga and 
Side are Pamphylian not Greek (Head, H. N. 700). 

92 idovsxrd. The feathered cap is characteristic of the peoples of. 
the sea (among them the Lycians) who invaded Egypt in the days 
of Meneptah and Rameses III; cf. App. X. 8; W. Max Miller, 
Asien und Europa, p. 362 f. 

Spémava: the Carian weapon ; cf. ch. 93; v. 112. 2. 

For the Lycians and their origin cf. i. 173 n. 

93. xara mep"EAAnves: cf. 1,171.40. | 

évy roto. mpotoior Tv Aédyov: i.e. 1. 171. 2. For the meaning of 
the phrase cf. v. 36. 4 n.; Introduction, p. 51. 
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*Ayautnv. For this tradition cf. i. 145 n. 

Why Danaus, who settled in Argos, is here mentioned in connexion 
with Xuthus and the Ionians is obscure, especially as he would 
appear to be two generations later in date (cf. i. 98. 2 n.). For the 
legend of Xuthus cf. Paus. vii. 1. Xuthus, son of Hellen, driven 
from Thessaly by his brothers Aeolus and Dorus, fled to Athens, 
and there married Creusa, daughter of the king Erechtheus, and by 
her had two sons, Ion and Achaeus. After the death of Erechtheus 
Xuthus fled to Aegialus and died there; Achaeus regained the 
throne of Thessaly, while Ion married Helice, daughter of Selinus, 
king of Aegialus, and at his death succeeded to the throne. 

TleAacyol Aiyiadées: as later “Iwves Alyiadées (Paus. vil. 1); for 
Aly.adées cf. v.68.2n. For Pelasgi here and in ch. 95 cf. Appendix 

vyoarat, usually in H. a wide term, may here signify specially 
the Cyclades, the vnoiwrixds pdpos of the Athenian Empire. The 
small number of the contingent must be explained by the fact that 
these recently conquered Greeks (cf. vi. 31, 49, 99) were far from 
loyal to Persia. Indeed some fought on the Greek side (cf. viil. 
46, 66). Diodorus (xi. 3) puts the islanders’ contingent at fifty 
ships. 

TleAacyuedv. H. apparently forgets that many of the Aegean 
islands, e.g. Thera (iv. 147), Melos (viii. 48), were Doric. The 
islands close to Asia Minor are probably to be included in the 
Ionian, Dorian, and Aeolic, contingents. 

torepov: while still in the Peloponnese. 

xara Tov abtév Aéyov, ‘on the same grounds as.’ The criteria 
that they came from Athens and celebrated the Apaturia (i. 147) 
applied to these islanders as much as the Ionians of the Dodecapolis, 
ee claims to be the only true Ionians H. vigorously disputes 

i. 143 f.). 

On the origin of the Aeolians cf. Apollod. i. 7. 3 Atodos d€ Baor- 
Aevav TOV Tepl Ty Ceooariay Tér@r, Tods evotKovyras Aloheis mpoon- 
yépevoe. The Aeolians are Pelasgic because Thessaly was reputed 
an ancient home of the Pelasgi; cf. Pelasgiotis, Pelasgic Argos, &c. 
Strabo (220) cautiously says rods d€ HeAacyots, drt pev dpxaiov tt 
ddoy kata THY “EAdSa Tacay émumoddoay kal padiora Tapa Tos Alodevos 
rois kara OerraXiay, dporoyovoty Gravtes oXeddy TL. 

‘EdAnorévrio: in the wide sense (cf. iv. 38. 2n.; v. I. 1); appar- 
ently é« rod Ildvrov (imf.) includes only the same regions, viz. 
Bosporus, Propontis, and Hellespont. The Ionic (Milesian) 
colonies were Abydos, Lampsacus, Paesus, Priapus, Cyzicus, Artace, 
Proconnesus, Perinthus ; the Doric (Megarian) Selymbria, Byzan- 
tium, Chalcedon. The Aeolic (Sestos, cf. ix. 115 ad jin., and 
Madytus) are not mentioned probably because they are included in 
the Aeolians (§ 1). 

émeBarevov: besides the éemxa@peor emiBarar (cf. 184 n.). The sen- 
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tence reads like a later insertion as it breaks the connexion ; cf. 
Tovroy and rovrowct. 

é€épyopar: naturally ‘I am precluded from’, negative, as appar- 
ently in ix, 111.1, ‘prevented from refusing by the custom,’ has here 
positive force, ‘I am constrained by’ (cf. ch. 139), and is equivalent 
to eEavaykaCopar (ii. 3. 2, cf. ch. 99. 1). 

és totopins Adyov, ‘for the purpose of my history.’ Here only in 
H. does ioropin bear the meaning history which later became com- 
mon. To avoid this Macan would translate, ‘I am not compelled 
by the necessity of my argument to give any account of my inquiries 
on that head.’ 

2 émdfior, ‘worthy of mention’; cf. 224. 1; ii. 79. 1 n. So the 
otparnyot of the whole army and the dpxovres of the tribal 
contingents are distinguished in ch. 82. 

97 On the four admirals and their squadrons cf. Appendix XIX. 2. - 

For Aspathines cf. ili. 70. 1 n. Probably this Prexaspes a 
grandson of the executioner of Smerdis, who revealed the deceit of 
the Magi (iii. 74, 75). : 

MeyaBarew: cf. v. 32. “Ayapevns: cf. ili, 124 and ch. 236. 

*ApiaBtyvys fell at Salamis (viii. 89). He is son of the daughter 
of Gobryas mentioned ch. 3. 2. 

The numbers of transports and light vessels seem out of place here. 

98 For the Persian custom of ruling by vassal-kings of the old royal 
race cf. ili. 15.2n. These kings (cf. viii. 11, 67) appear elsewhere 
at the head of their contingents; under Conon at Cnidus, 394 B.C. 
(cf. Diodorus, xiv. 79), and in the Aegean, 332 B.C., under Pharna- 
bazus and Autophradates (cf. Arrian, Anab. ii. 13). 

Tetpdpvnoros: a Phoenician name Hellenized on the analogy of 
*Apipynaros (ix. 64. 2, 72. 2), HoAvprnaros (iv. 150. 2). : ‘ 

Marrfiv = Mattan=a gift, Hebrew and Phoenician (2 Kings 
x18). 

we 3 = Hiram, LXX. Xetpau, probably a shortened form of 
Ahiran: = brother of the exalted one. Hiram III wasa member of 
the ancient royal family of Tyre which had been taken captive to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. He succeeded his brother Merb4l on 
the throne of his fathers 551 B.C., and reigned as a vassal first of 
Babylon and then of Persia till 532 B.C. 

MépBahos = Merbal, Latin /aharbal, ‘gift of Baal.’ Aradus (cf. 
Strabo 753, 754) lay on an island like Tyre and Sidon, next to 
which it ranked at this time. 

Svéweows: cf. i. 74. 3n. According to Aeschylus, Pers. 326-8, 
he fell with the greatest glory at Salamis. F 

KuBepvioxos. E. Meyer (ili, § 95 n.) reads KuBepus Kooaika, The 
name Kvfepus appearing on a later inscription (Hicks' 161) and 
KYB on early coins (Six), while Kooaixas = Lyc. Cheziga. ; 

Tépyos: king of Salamis (viii. 11), who remained true to Persia 
when Cyprus revolted (v. 104, 115). 
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‘Igrtatos: no doubt restored to the lordship of Termera (cf. v. 37) 
after the Ionic revolt. 

Aapacidupos: lord of the city Calynda (i. 172.23 viii. 87.2). For 
‘its site cf. J. H.S. xv. 97. ' 

Two more leaders are mentioned in ch. 195, one Cypriot, the 
other Carian. 

orpatevoapévyns. That Artemisia took part in the expedition was 
the more remarkable as she had a son of an age to serve (venvins) 
and might have stayed at home to safeguard her throne. On the 
dynasty cf. Introd. §§$ 1, 3. 

Nicupos : a small volcanic island just south of Cos. 

Kadviviev. The island KdéAvéva or KdAvpva (the latter form is the 
commoner, e.g. in Inscriptions, perhaps to distinguish it from the 
town Kddvpda; cf. i, 172. 2; vill. 87. 2) is north of Cos, between Cos 
and Leros. , 

yopas dptoras: cf. viii. 68f,, 1or f. 

&modatve, ‘I declare’ (cf. ii. 16. 1). As a Halicarnassian him- 
self H. speaks confidently. 

The ascription of the foundation of Halicarnassus to Troezen 
seems to rest on the family tradition of the ’Avéedda, who held by 
right of birth the priesthood at the Posidonion (C.I.G. 2655) 
and claimed descent from Anthes, son of Poseidon. Strabo (656) 
attributes the foundation to Anthes (otkicra: 8 adrns eyévovro dAdou: 
re xal“AvOns peta Tpotnriov); Pausanias (ii. 30. 9) to his descendants. 
Halicarnassus certainly honoured Troezen as its mother-city (Paus. 
ii. 32. 6), but the connexion does not prove Dorism, both cities 
being half Ionic. 

A bond of connexion between Epidaurus and Cos may be found 
in their devotion to the worship of Asclepius, under the charge of 
the Asclepiads, among them Hippocrates (Plato, Phaedr. 270 Cc, 
Prot. 311 B). Apparently before the Dorian immigration Cos had 
already been colonized from Thessaly (Il. ii. 676 f.; Tac. Ann. xii. 
61). Calymna and Nisyros were later occupied from Cos (Diod. v.54). 


Xerxes talts with Demaratus. The feats of Boges and Mas- 
cames. 


The conversations with Demaratus illustrate the confidence of 
Xerxes (ch. 101, 209) and contrast the servile subjects of the “great 


‘king’ with the Greeks, whose watchwords, ‘freedom under the law’ 


and ‘loyalty to death’ (ch. 104. 4, 5), anticipate Thermopylae. 

dméypadov of ypappartorai: cf. vili. go. 4. That such lists existed 
is certain (cf. App.), but in supposing they were first made at 
Doriscus, H. sacrifices truth to picturesqueness. 

véa StSovinv: cf. ch. 128, 2, The Sidonian ships and crews were 
the best in the fleet (ch. 44 ad fin., 96.1, 99.3). Sidon at this time 
outstripped Tyre in trade (Meyer, iii, § 85); her king took pre- 
cedence of the Tyrian in the council of war (viii. 67). 
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évrés: i.e. inside the line of ships between them and the shore. 

Hi éévres = ef jr) etnoay. Modifying the exaggerated statement of 
his irresistible power. 

dpOpror, “united, leagued together’; cf. vi. 83. 2; ix. 9. 2, 37. 43 
Hom. Od. xvi. 427. 

py is used with d\doerat because the relative has the force of 
a consecutive clause ; cf. iv. 166. I. 

suvtpodos : specially of congenital diseases; cf. Hippoc. p. 307. 18 
vovoos €k matdiov avytpodos évdnpos, and Thuc.ii.50. For codiacf. Eur. 
Fr. 641 aevia b€ codiay édaye dia TO aiyyeves, Theocr. xxi. 1 ‘A mevia, 
Atépavre, pova tas réxvas eyeiper* | avra Td pdyOoro0 Suddokados, 

76 wodutikév: the whole citizen body (L. & S.) rather than the 
‘constitution of the state’ (Stein), 

katd vépous. Xerxes, with a knowledge of improbable exactitude, 
alludes to the Spartan kings’ double portion at feasts (vi. 57. 1 and 
3); double service might therefore be expected of them. 

Xerxes pictures a battle as a number of isolated combats in 
which each Spartan will be surrounded by a thousand Persians. 
But five million Persians is a great exaggeration on the author’s 
own reckoning (ch. 185), unless the camp followers be included 
(ch. 186). For the Spartans’ numbers cf. ch. 234. 2 n. 

74 karyjkovta: how it is with the Spartans; cf. i. 97. 2. 

7a viv TaS€ Etopyas éxelvous, as the text stands, must be sarcastic; 
‘how I now chance to love them,’ exeivous being governed by 
éoropyes (cf. ix. 113. 2) and ra viv rade adverbial. Stein, however, 
conjectures that a participle, e.g. aroorvyéoy has fallen out after 
éxeitvous, and construes ‘how well pleased I am with my present 
condition (cf. orépyew paduora infr.). For ra viv rade cf. Arist. Pax 
858 ra viv rade mpatret, Eur. Heraclid. 641 ebruxeis ra viv rade, Iph. 
A, 537-7 ¢ y 

siyy, ‘my rankand honours.’ For the yépea cf. vi. 56 f., and for 
the deposition vi. 61-70. ra 

ovdev mAHV0s : Object after pevyew; cf. Tyrtaeus, fr. xi pnd’ avdpav 
mAnOdy Setpaivere unde poPeicbe. 


105 Aopicke rovr». The preposition is justified because Doriscus, 


though not mentioned since ch. 59, is the scene of the review and 
of the conversation with Demaratus (cf. i. 120. 1; vi. 42. 1). 

dv8pa tovdvde... yevopevov. These words give not a reason for 
Xerxes’ action, but a later reflection of the author ‘ Mascames, left 
in charge by Xerxes, so bore himself that’, rowyvde being explained 
by the relative clause; cf. i. 202. 2. ‘ 

mavrov: i.e. in Thrace and on the Hellespont as stated in § 2. 

Mackapetoor: a patronymic rare in Prose, but cf. Plato, Gorg. 
482 A 6 KXetvietos otros. ; 

‘EAAnorévrov depends on ravrax7 (cf. ch. 126) = in all the strong 
places such as Sestos (ch. 33). , 

tarpéOnoav, ‘were driven out’ an g.from Sestos (ix. 118) 478 B.C. 
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spring, Byzantium (Thuc. i. 94. 128) 478 B.C. autumn, Eion (ch. 107) 
476-475 winter, and later, apparently after the battle of Eurymedon, 
from the Thracian Chersonese (Plut. Cim. 14; C.1.A.i. 432). The 
many attempts to drive out Mascames show the length of these 
operations. The whole passage indicates that Mascames died in 
possession of Doriscus, but that it was later lost to Persia. As there 
is no sign that it ever fell into the hands of Athens, Kohler (Hermes, 
xxiv. 89) conjectures that the Thracians took it. The fact that 
Artaxerxes sent the gifts to the descendants of Mascames shows 
that Mascames must have died after his accession (465 B.C.). 

ot... wémetar. H. writes loosely in speaking as ifthe gifts were 
still sent to Mascames; really the gifts, originally sent to him, 
were continued to his descendants. 

*Hiédvos: on the Strymon (ch. 25 ad /fiz.). The taking of Eion 
was the first achievement of the allied fleet under Athenian leader- 
ship (Diod. xi. 60; Thuc. i. 98). The siege began apparently in 
the summer of 476, and lasted to the spring of 475. Plut. Cim. 7 
mp@tov pev odv avtovs paxyn Tovs Ilépaoas evixnoe kat Katekhewoev eis THY 
moAW, meta TOs Umep Stpvpdva Opakas, dOev avrois éedoita airos, 
dvaordrovs Toy kal THY yopay mapapvAatrev Gracayv, eis TooavTny 
dropiay rols mo\opKoupevous KatéoTHTEV, Gore Bourny (s2c) Tov Baoihéws 
otpatnyoy aroyvovra Ta Mpdypata TH TOAEL Tp evetkar Kal ovvd.apOeipat 
peta Tov hidwy kal Tv Xpnuatrwy éavrdv. (For self-devotion by fire 
cf. i. 86 n.) This account is supported by the inscriptions on 
Hermae quoted by Plutarch and Aeschines inCtes.183. On the other 
hand, the division of the river, the stratagem ascribed to Cimon 
(Paus. viii. 8. 9), is probably a later invention, explaining the inscrip- 
tion .(Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, A. and A., i. 156 n.; Meyer, F. ii. 
61). 

The region was rich in precious metals; cf. v. 173 vi. 46; vii. 
EP2iaix7 5: 


The advance of the army and fleet from Doriscus to Therma. 
Anecdotes of the feeding of the host. 

kal mpotepov: cf. v. 1f.; vi. 44 f. 

péxpt Ococadins... Sacpoddpos. The country, including Macedon 
(cf. vi. 44. 1), was subject and tributary, though under native princes. 

MeyaBétou: cf. iv. 143. I. 

7a SapoOpylkia telxea : forts securing for Samothrace a strip of 
coastland opposite the island; cf. ch. 59. 2 ; similarly Thasos (ch, 
109, 2 0.3 vi. 46. 2n.; vi. 33.1) ;andin Asia, Chios (1.160) and Lesbos 
(v.94; Thuc. iii. 50, iv. 52). 

MeoopBpin: perhaps at Tekieh, to be distinguished from the 
town on the Euxine (iv. 93. 13 vi. 33. 2). 

Aloos. The only river of any size passes through Dede-Agatch 
(Doriscus ?), but there is a smaller stream near Cape Makri (Ser- 
reion), which may be the Lisus. 
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Taddaixy. YVahaio. are mentioned in Thrace on the Athenian 
tribute lists (Hicks, 48, 64). 

Bpvavruey : Liv. xxxviii. 41 ‘ Priaticus campus’; Plin. H. N. iv. 
41 ‘Priantae ’. 

kat atry: as wellas Doriscus (ch. 59. 3) and Maroneia (ch. 109. 1). 

Kicévev. The ‘just title’ of the Cicones (cf. ch. 59. 3 n.) is no doubt 
the earliest mention of Ismarus in Homer, Od. ix. 39. 

I Mapdévera : colonized by Chians (Scymnus Chius, |. 676), famous 

for its wine (Hom. Od. ix. 197; Plin. xiv. 53 f.), now Maronia. 

‘Iopapida: named after the Ciconian town Ismarus (Od. ix. 40). 
There is now no lake between Stryme and Maroneia. Ismaris is 
placed by Kiepert in the marshes west of Maroneia. 

Brorovi$a, named after the Bistones (Scym. Ch. 1. 674), is 
really a lagoon (Buru Gyul) connected with the sea. 

Tpatos: perhaps better Tpatoos as the inhabitants are Tpatcot 
(v. 4), the Yardymly Dereh. 

Képiaros: Ael. H. A. xv. 25 Koooimros; in the Antonine 
Itinerary, Cosintus ; it now reaches the sea a little west of the Buru 
Gyul. 

*“ABSnpa: cf. i. 168n.; usually placed, after Ptolemy, ten miles 
east of the Nestus, though Scylax (Peripl. 68) and Strabo (331, fr. 46) 
imply a site just east of the river, as apparently does H. (ch. 126). 
There are now no ruins near the mouth of the river Nestus (Kara 
Su). 

Oaciwy (cf. ch. 118) must be read for the meaningless fay, otherwise 
Tas is superfluous; cf. Scylax, 68 Oictpn cai adda eurdpia Oaciar. 

2 tds qreporiSas: not inland cities, as they are rapa@adacoias (§ 2), 
but cities on the mainland in opposition to the islands, Thasos and 
Samothrace (cf. i. 151, of the cities of Aeolis). 

Ilicrupos. Thename is connected with Bioroves; cf. 108. 3 n. for 
the change of 8 tom. The form Kvoriptot appears on a quota list, 
C.I.A. i. 243. The place may be marked by a salt-lake ten miles 
from the Nestus. 

r1o0. = For Xerxes’ route cf. ch. 121 n. 

The tribes are enumerated roughly from east to west. 

Tlatrov: near the mouth of the Hebrus ; cf. Arrian, Anab. i. 11. 4. 

Kixoves: near Mount Ismarus; cf. 59. 3, 108. 3 n. 

Samator (cf. Appian, B. C. iv. 105): east of Philippi (Daton) and 
opposite Thasos. ; 

Aepoator (cf. Thuc. ii. 01): apparently an inland tribe north of the 
Sapaei. 

“Hoavol: reaching to the Strymon (v. II. 2.3 vil. 114.15 ix. 75). 
They had once dwelt between the Axius and the Strymon in 
Mygdonia, but had been driven thence by the Macedonian kings 
(Thuc. ii. 99). f : 

Sdrpar: in the hill country behind the Edonians between the 


Nestus and the Strymon. 
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poivot Oprixwv is too strong, even though Darius nominally made 
the country subject (iv. 93), and the Odrys‘an princes dominated 
most of the tribes (Thuc. ii. 95-7). The Odrysae at least were free 
and powerful; cf. iv. 80. 

Avovioou : cf. v.7 n. 

76, ‘the well-known’; cf. Eur. Hec. 1267 6 Gpnét pdvtis etre 
Atévuoos rade. The empire of Augustus over the world was fore- 
shown by a portent here, as had been that of Alexander (Suet. Aug.94). 

Bysoot, or Beoooi, were, according to Strabo (318), a race of 
mountain robbers, stretching from Mount Rhodope to the Illyrian 
frontier. Livy (xxxix. 53) and Pliny (H. N. iv. 40) also regard them 
as a distinct race. They retained the custody of the oracle till it 
was transferred to the Odrysae by Crassus in 29 B.C. (Dio Cass. li. 
25). Possibly (Macan) the name of the religious order (Bessi) 
superseded the tribal name, Satrae. 

ot mpopyrevovres : that is the class from whom the porns came. 
The mpopnrns is the interpreter of the meaning of the god; if the 
oracle be given by dreams or signs, he explains their significance ; 
if by speech, he puts together as an ordered whole the cries which 
the mpdparris lets fall in her state of ecstasy. He stands between 
the god and the people (cf. Pind. fr. 118 pavreveo Moica rpogareicw 
5’ eyo), and is the president and manager of the temple. Cf. viii. 
36 ad fin., 37, and for mpdpartis ad init. vi. 66.2; vii. 141.23 1.47 n. 
H. seems to use the two words indifferently in viii. 135. 2 and 3. 

These priests living in retirement in caves seem to have received 
almost divine honours in Thrace, and to have had great political 
influence (Eur. Rhesus 970; Strabo 297; Dio Cassius, liv. 34; 
cf. iv. 96). 

ovdev mouktAwrepov. The priestess gives answers just as at Delphi; 
there is nothing more extraordinary about it. Apparently there were 
exaggerated notions current in Greece about this oracle of Dionysus. 
H., jealous for the honour of Delphi (cf. i. 48), declares it is just an 
ordinary oracle, using the same means as Delphi, not dreams, omens 
or the lot. 

For Xerxes’ route cf. ch. 121 n. 

The Pierians, like the Edones (ch. 110) and the Bottiaei, were 
driven from their homes in Macedonia, just north of Mount Olympus 
(cf. ch. 131), by the Temenid kings (Thuc. ii. 99 of Barepov tm6 Td 
Tdyyavoy mépav Erpupdvos Sxnoay béypyra kai dda ywpia Krd.). The 
name Pieria clung to their old home. 

daypys : the first place east of the Strymon’s mouth (Scylax 68; 
Strabo 331, fr. 33), perhaps Orfana. 

76 IIdéyyatov dpos: reaches the river Strymon, lying between its 
tributary the Angites and the sea; cf. v. 16. I. 

*OSdpavror: cf. v. 16. I n, 


113. AéBnpas: west of the Sapaean pass, on the left bank of the 


Angites, between Philippi and Amphipolis, to be distinguished from 
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the larger Paeonian tribe in the land. Doberus, between the upper 
Axius and the Strymon (Thuc. ii. 98). 

TlavémAar: cf. v. 15. 3n. 

H.’s orientation is, as often, loose. He seems to conceive the Stry- 
mon as flowing from west to east, and the Angites as flowing into it 
from the north, but really the Strymon here flows from north-west to 
south-east and the Angites joins it from the north-east. H., by 
making the Angites flow into the Strymon not into a lake, implies 
that Lake Cercinitis did not then exist, or was of small importance ; 
similarly Thucydides (ii. 98) ignores it, and only speaks of 6 Ayprades 
Tov Srpupdvos(v.7). It is first clearly mentioned by Arrian (i. 11. 3), 
and has apparently increased in size greatly since ancient times 
(Kiepert, Map XVI, p. 4). 

2  KadAdtpéeo Gar : to offer sacrifice in order to learn the will of the gods 
(vi. 82.2; vii. 167. 1); the active cad\cpéew (impersonal in H.) is used 
of the sacrifice itself = ypyara yiverOa, vi. 76. 2; vii. 134. 2; Ix. 19. 2, 
Sher, A, Glee Tee t 

The offering of a horse is genuinely Persian (i. 133. 1; Tac. Ann.\| 
vi. 37; Xen. Anab. iv. 5. 35), and water, especially running water, was \ 
sacred (i. 131. 2, 138. 2n.); but Strabo (732) says that when the 
Persians come to a stream or spring, they dig a pit, and there sacri- 
fice their victim, taking care that the pure water near them is not 
Stained with the blood, since that would be pollution. It would 
seem then that if H. is right, the Magi were following not Persian 
but local custom (cf. vi. 97. 2; vii. 43. 23 vill. 133; ix. 37.1). The 
Strymon received divine honours from Greeks; cf. C.I.G. 2008 
(from Amphipolis) rd & émdéexaroy ipoy rod ’ArédXN@vos Kal Tod Erpv- 
povos and dyvds Srpupwv (Aesch. Supp. 254; Pers. 497). For the 
worship of rivers cf. vi. 76; viii. 138. 1, and especially of the river 
Scamander cf. Hom. II. xxi. 132 (wovs & ev Sivnoe xablere paovvxas 
imrrovs. 

14 1 appaxetoavtes : of the secret rites, spells, or incantations which 
accompanied the sacrifice (i. 132. 3), which made the Greeks use 
the word payos for ‘ wizard’ (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 387); cf. App. VIII. 5. 

*Evvéa 6Soto.: twenty-five stades up stream from Eion, where the 
Athenians built Amphipolis in 437 B.C. For the bridge cf. ch. 24. 

2  Ilepowxdv. Human sacrifice is certainly not Zoroastrian, nor does 
it seem to have been common in Persia, though there are the in- 
stances of Cambyses (iii. 35. 5), Parysatis (Ctes. Pers. 55, p. 77), 
and another of Amestris (Ctes. Pers. 41, p. 74). For human 
sacrifice among the tribes north of Thrace cf. iv. 62, 73, 93 

muv@dvopat. This note is clearly a later addition. It is usually 
dated very late, since Ctesias (Pers. 43, p. 75) puts the death of 
Amestris in extreme old age shortly before that of Artaxerxes 
(425 B.C.). This, however, proves nothing. Amestris (cf. ix. 112), 
as daughter of Otanes and chief wife of Xerxes, was probably born 
some years before 500 B.C.; hence she would be for an Eastern 
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woman old any time after 440 B.C. The story may have come 
from Zopyrus (J. H.S. xxvii. 37if9)3 

/ w@...0e@: cf. ii, 122.1. Ahriman, the opponent of Ormuzd, 

/ resembles Hades as being author of death, and dwelling in hell 
' beneath with his legions. 

115 I “Apyvdov. rem Stagirus and Acanthus an Andrian colony (Thuc. 
iv. 84, 88, 103 

Best arta! The Bisaltae, though conquered by Macedon (Thuc. 
ii. 99), preserved their nationality for centuries (Liv. xlv. 29, 30). 
They were famed for bravery ; cf. vill. 116. 

2  vAtos mediov. Apparently the valley through which the waters 
of Lake Bolbe reach the sea (Thuc. iv. 103); probably Xerxes 
marched up this valley and then by Lerigova, not along the coast 
(cf. W. F. Anderson in Papers of the University College, Sheffield, 
1897). Syleus was a son of Poseidon (cf. Hootdniov), slain by Heracles 
for mishandling strangers (Apoll. ii. 6. 3). 

Xrdyipov has been placed at Nisvoro (Bowen) and at Stavros 
(Leake), but the identifications are quite uncertain (Anderson, of. cz. 

226 
Mr einen : Hierissos ; a most important station, as in the expedi- 
tion of Mardonius (vi. 44. 2). It has an excellent harbour, giving 
shelter in all weathers, an advantage not found elsewhere on this 
coast (Anderson, op. cit. p. 221). 

épotws ... katéActa : shortened for dpoiws kal exdorov iyayeTo Tov 

artheld : the reference is to ch. IIo. 

31 “This vetus via regia was still in use 185 B.C. (Liv. xxxix. 27). 
No doubt the well-made Persian road (cf. v. 52) was a precious 
possession to the inhabitants. 

116 Eewinv ... mpoctwe: not here ‘imperavit hospitia’ (cf. ch. 119. 1, 
120, 2), but declared them his sworn friends, as is shown by the 
context and by ch. 29. 2; viii. 120. 

éoOte Mndixq : cf. iii. 84. I. 

76 Opuvypa dkovwy. Either (1) dkovay must be excised (Kriiger) or 
emended (Hude), or (2) something must be inserted, e. g. (Gomperz 
Stud. Her. 11.65) omevdovras before axovwr. The Acanthians naturally 
took part in digging the canal (ch. 22). 

117. Artachaees was eight feet high, the ideal height being but four 
cubits (Ar. Frogs, 1014; cf. i. 60.4). Respect for mere size is an 
oriental characteristic (ch. 187.2 ; 1 Sam. ix. 2) ; thus the Mamelukes 
wondered at Napoleon’s shortness. Though the identification of 
the tumulus (Spratt, Journ. R. G. S. xvii. 149) is very doubtful, there 
is no reason to suspect the real existence of Artachaees. H. is not 
embodying a mythical figure (Winckler, Gesch. Israels, ii. 175), nor 
borrowing from Alcaeus (Diels, Hermes, xxii. 425). 

2 spor: cf. v. 47.2n. émovopdlovtes: iV. 35. 3. 

118  SKov ye, ‘seeing that,’ causal; cf. i. 68. 2. 

év Ty WTelpw: cf. ch. 109. 2, 1Oomz. 
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Gpatpypévos : chosen to provide thé banquet. In performing this 
‘ Liturgy’ he was probably expected to assist the State out of his 
own pocket. For the wealth of Thasos cf. vi. 46 n. 

tetpaxdoia, Athenaeus (iv. 146 C), quoting Ctesias (fr. 11, p.227) 
and Deinon (fr. 19, F. H. G. ii. 93), gives the same estimate for the 
cost of the king’s supper, and puts the number of his guests at fifteen 
thousand. Heraclides of Cyme (fr. 2, F. H. G. ii..96; ap, Athen. 
iv. 145 B) says this seems very magnificent, but is really economical, 
since this maintenance is really part of the pay of the king’s guards 
and retinue. For eating of the king’s meat cf. Daniel i. 5, 8, 13 f., 
and of his salt Ezra iv. 24; Meyer iii, § 54. 

119 These details as to ‘Purveyance’ in the Persian empire are very 
significant. Cf. the frequent complaints of this method of exaction 
in mediaeval England. 

2 mapéyew... dv: imperfect = mapetyey av. ‘Otherwise the Abderites 
would have had to choose.’ 

I Oppy. Perhaps a Greek colony, yet always, save for a few 
months (Thuc. i. 61 ; ii.29),a Macedonian town. It became of great 
importance when Cassander founded there (in 305 B. Cc.) Thessalonica 
(Strabo 330, fr. 24), a city as great in Roman times (Liv. xlv. 30; 
Acts ch, xvii) as it still is as Saloniki. Kiepert (Map XVI, p. 3) 
would, however, place Therma six miles south-east of Thessalonica. 

tavtTy, ‘because the way by this town was he learned the 
shortest’; cf. iv. 86. 3; v. 17. 2. id 

2 The division of the army of Xerxes into three columns (cf. ch. 131) 
and the account here given, imply a march by three routes, at 
least from Doriscus to Acanthus, and in all probability to Therma 
(ch. 124 n.). But it is not easy to find in the actual narrative more 
than two separate routes. In ch. 110 it seems clear that the centre 
under Xerxes went a little inland by the route later famous as the 
Via Egnatia, while the left column followed the coast. H., however, 
does not realize that the left column, unless it was ferried across 
Lake Bistonis, must have returned to the Via Egnatia at the head of 
the lagoon, and in any case must have done so at Neapolis. After 
Neapolis the left column clearly marched south of Mount Pangaeum, 
while another must have followed, as did the Via Egnatia, the 
valley of the Angites, north of Mount Pangaeum. The third 
column presents a difficulty. W. F. Anderson, Papers of the Univer- 
sity College of Sheffield (1897), ingeniously accounts for its dis- 
appearance by suggesting (p. 250) that it had already marched from 
Doriscus right up the Hebrus, and that it only rejoined Xerxes at 
Therma by the valley of the Axius (ch.124n.). Macan, arguing that 
no third route is indicated by H. between Doriscus and Acanthus, 
suggests that the third division was on board the fleet. ; Thus 
Xerxes might march along the coast (ch, 113) and yet be with the 
centre column (ch. 121). On the other hand, the confusion of 
routes in ch. 124 makes it more probable that a part of the 
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army marched far inland by the Upper Strymon and Echeidorus. 
Clearly H. is right in his view that the Persian army marched by 
more than one route, but he has not succeeded in keeping the 
different columns and routes distinct. For the generals in com- 
mand of the columns cf. ch. 82. 

Siéxovoav, ‘reaching through to’; cf. iv. 48. 2. On the canal 
and its completion cf. ch. 23 n. 

“Acoa: at the head of the gulf; on the Attic tribute lists "Aconpa 
(Hicks, 33, 48). ; ' 

Xiyyos: the only important town mentioned gave its name to 
the gulf (Thuc. v. 18; Plin. iv. 37). 

dmuepevos ... wapapelBero: apparently the main fleet after round- 
ing Cape Ampelus, near Torone, sailed straight across (123. 1) the 
Gulf of Torone, leaving the cities on its right (cf. ch. 42. I, 109. I); 
but it may well have sent a detachment to pick up their contingents. 
H.’s statement, though loose, is quite intelligible. 

Topovy lay near the mouth of the gulf and had an excellent 
harbour (Liv. xlv. 30), while Sermylia (now Hormylia) was near the 
inmost recess. This Galepsus, unless H. has blundered, must have 
been between the two, and cannot be the better known Thasian 
colony near the Strymon, for which cf. Thuc. iv. 107; v. 6; and 
Strabo 331, fr. 33. 

MykvPepva (Molivo) was taken by the Olynthians (Thuc. v. 39) and 
became their port (Strabo 331, fr. 29). For Olynthus cf. viii. 127 n. 

cuvtapvev (sc. thy 6ddv) (cf. v. 41. 2), ‘taking the shortest way’ ; 
cf. ra ovvropa tis 6000, i. 185. 7. 

Kavacrpaitov dkpnv : Cape Paliuri, the promontory in which Pallene 
ends ; Scylax, 67; cf. Thuc. iv. 110; Liv. xxxi. 45. 

76: referring loosely to adxpny; cf. iv. 23. 3; v. 92a. 

TloriSeins ... OcpdpBw. On the east side of Pallene, on the Gulf 
of Torone; only Potidaea on the Isthmus also had a harbour on 
the Thermaic gulf, and was of importance (Thuc. i. 56f.). Aphytis 
is Phormio’s base against Potidaea (Thuc. 1. 64). 

@cpapBw. On Attic tribute lists OpduBaor is often coupled with 
Scione (cf. C.I.A. i. 227, 229, 237). 

Skudvys .. . Savyns: cf. Strabo 330, fr. 27; on the west side of 
the peninsula. Scione, a colony from Pellene in Achaia (Thuc. 
iv. 120), and Mende, an Eretrian colony just east of Cape Posideum 
(Thuc, iv. 123, 129), both suffered greatly in the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. iv. 130 f.5 v. 32). On Sane cf. ch: 22. 3. 

KaXcopevny: i.e. in epic it was taken as the site of the battle 
between the gods and the giants, @\éypa being connected with 
préyewv, as were the Campi Phlegraei in Campania (Polyb. iii. 91. 7), 
and for the same reason, the volcanic character of the country. 

Aivea is the only town of any importance (Liv. xliv. 10. 32). 

Kpoooaiy: elsewhere Kpodois (Thue. ii. 79; Strabo 330, fr. 21; 
Steph. Byz.). 
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3. een) : east of the Lower Axius as far as Lake Bolbe (Thuc. 
i. 58; ii. 99). 

ZivSov: prob. at the mouth of the Echeidorus. 

Xakéorpyv: elsewhere Xaddorpa, at the mouth of the Axius 
(Strabo 330, fr. 21). 

Bortiatis, or Borria, a land called after its earlier inhabitants, 
driven by the Macedonians into Chalcidice (viii. 127. 1; Thuc. ii. 
99); it lay between the lower courses of the Axius and the 
Haliacmon (ch. 127. 1). The small wedge-shaped plain coming 
down to the sea was divided between Ichnae and Pella. The latter, 
under Philip capital of Macedon, lay 120 stades from the sea 
(Strabo 330, fr. 22). 

124 Ti pesdyarav tapvwv THs 6500, ‘ taking the short way across the 
land.’ This curious phrase, repeated in ix. 89. 4, is perhaps collo- 
quial. Both rapvew peony oddv and péony yiv would mean to take 
the shortest way ; hence phrases like ra avvropa ris ddd (i. 185. 7 ; 
iv. 136. 2) are natural, as again is vii. 121. 3 fe... THY peodyatay. 
Here we seem to have a confusion of the two expressions ; cf. iv. 
12. 3 es peodyaay ths 6000. tpapbertes. 

TIatovuryjs. The Siriopaeones (v. 15 n.) lived just above Lake 
Cercinitis on the Strymon and other Paeonians near the source of 
that river. Crestonia or Grestonia (Thuc. ii, 99, 100) is the hilly 
country round the source of the Cheidorus, or Echeidorus (now 
Galliko), and the upper valley of that river. This, of course, is far 
from the shortest route from Acanthus to Therma. H. probably 
distorted the whole lie of the country, exaggerating the size of 
Chalcidice and shortening the inland distances by a misconception 
as to the direction of the rivers (ch. 113n.). He also confused the 
route of the three columns. In fact only a detachment can have 
gone with Xerxes to Acanthus which is off the line: one column 
doubtless marched along the road by Apollonia and Lake Bolbe (cf. 
Aesch. Pers. 494 for the return), another probably went inland by 
the Upper Strymon and the sources of the Echeidorus, and so down 
the Axius (ch. 121 n.). : 

126 Bées dypror: since their horns are described as immense, these 
would-seem to be the wz of Caesar (B. G. vi. 28), the_aurochs. . 
Though these long-horned oxen were found chiefly in Western 
Europe, they are represented as caught in nets on the Vaphio cups. 
Again, Trajan dedicated to Jupiter Casius the horn of an urus which 
formed part of the booty won from the Getae (Anth. Pal. vi. 332). 
The Bonasus of Aristotle (H.A. ix. 45, 630 a), the bison of Seneca 
(Phaedr. 69; Plin. H. N. viii. 38, 40; Paus. x. 13), &c., had com- 
paratively short horns, and a long shaggy mane of hair on its neck 
and breast; it was found in Paeonia as well as Western Europe 
(cf. Keller, Thiere des klassischen Altertums, pp. 53-65). 

goréovra ; coming as articles of commerce, ili. 115. 1; vil. 23. 4. 
For H.’s interest in trade cf. Introduction, § 15. 
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notou Mover. The view that lions existed at that time in Europe 
has been ridiculed by Colonel Mure (Lit. of Greece, iv. 402), but Hs 


/ statement is precise, and is repeated by Aristotle, a native of the 
| district (H. A. vi. 31, 519 a), and by Pliny (H. N. viii. 45; cf. also 


_ Paus. vi. 5.4, 5), while Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xxi, p. 269 c) says that 


| by his time (A. D. 120) lions had disappeared from Europe. Fossils of 


1275 5 
128-30 
128 1 


lions are found in Europe, but they are of prehistoric date. 

8 ’ABShpev : for the site of Abdera cf. ch. 109. In., but H. may 
mean only the territory of Abdera ; cf. i. 15 és MiAnrdv Te éoeBare : 
so Paus, vi. 5. 4 Neorov rorapov tov péovros bia ths “ABOnpitey. 

+6 mpés Ti 4: adverbial, ‘ eastwards’ (iv. 99. I ; vii. 20 ad fin.). 

tumpoobe. To speak of the east as the front of Europe would 
only be natural to an Asiatic, but H. might use the expression 
(1) from early associations, or (2) because he is following an Asiatic 
source. The expression does not prove that he was actually writing 
in Asia. 

Av8ins (also Aovdias and Aoidias) is the Karasmak or Mavronero 
flowing from Almopia through lake Borborus. 

‘Ahéxpov is the Vistritza, rising in Orestis. At present the 
Lydias joins the Axius (Vardhar) near its mouth, From the time 
of Scylax (550 B.C.) to that of Ptolemy (A. D. 140) all three streams 
seem to have had distinct mouths (Scylax, Periplus 67; Strabo 
330, fr. 20; Ptolemy, iii. 12 f.). In alluvial plains and marshes 
(as e.g. Babylonia) such changes in the courses of rivers are 
frequent. 

ot odpifover: i.e, after their union ; further up the Lydias was the 
boundary. 

MaxeSovida : the supposed original home of the Macedonians, to be 
distinguished from the wider term Makedovin (v.17. 2, &c.). It includes 
only the original principality of the Temenid house (cf. viii. 138. 2), 
i.e. the plain between the Haliacmon and the Axius with the spurs of 
Mount Bermius ; its capital is Edessa or Aegae. With Pieria and 
Bottiaea it is called (ch. 173. 1) 7 xdr@ MaxeSovin in contrast with 7) avo 
Makedovin (ch. 128. 1, 173. 4), yet apparently this upper country was 
the home of the true Macedonians (cf. Thuc. ii. 99). 


The king's visit to Tempe. 


With Xerxes’ desire to see the vale of Tempe we may compare 
Darius’ visit to the Cyanean rocks (iv. 85). His march would not 
bring him into the neighbourhood of Tempe (cf. zzfr.). There are 
three roads from lower Macedonia into Thessaly. (1) East of 
Mount Olympus along the coast to the mouth of the Peneius, and 
up that river to Gonnus through the pass of Tempe; (2) through the 
depression between western Olympus and the Pierian hills, called 
the pass of Petra, leading to the sources of the river Europus or 
Titaresius, and down that river through Perrhaebia ; (3) making 
a much longer circuit round the mountains up the valley of the 
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Haliacmon, and then turning south-east through a deep cleft in the 
Cambunian Mountains (the pass of Volustana or Servia) to the 
upper valley of the Titaresius. There is also a difficult mountain 
path over southern Olympus from Heracleum to Lake Ascuris near 
Lapathus, descending thence to Gonnus, the key of Tempe; cf. 
Livy xxxill. 10; xxxvi. 10; xlii. 54.67. H. would appear to have 
imagined there was only one pass besides Tempe (cf. 173. 4), but if 
so his account is confused. The repeated emphasis on rapa I'évvov 
modw (128. I, 173. 4), and the great labour involved in cutting 
a road (ch. 131), point to the mountain path (cf. Liv. xliv. 3 ‘ardua 
et aspera et confragosa via fuit’ ; cf. ib. 5), but it is hard to see how 
a route so difficult and easily blocked could be described as doqané- 
oraroy (cf. zzf.), or could possibly have been used by the whole 
Persian army (ch. 151. 1, 173. 4). Again, the expressions és Ieppai- 
Bovs, Ova lepparBSv (131. 1, 173. 4), though possible of the mountain 
path, are more appropriate of the two other passes, since after cross- 
ing the passes of Volustana and Petra a force coming from Mace- 
donia to Oloosson (Elassona) has still to traverse the lower passes of 
Perrhaebia, i. e. the region between Mount Pindus and the Peneius, 
south of Tripolis, to which in 480 B.C. the Perrhaebi were confined. 
Again, the phrases of Makeddves of katimepOe oiknpévot, 7) dv@ Makedovin 
(cf. 127 n., 173. 4) apply properly to the mountain regions of Orestis, 
Lyncestis and Elimia. The Persians would not reach even the 
nearest of these districts Elimia unless they went round by the pass 
of Volustana (cf. Liv. xlii. 53 ‘ (Perseus) postero die in Elimeam ad 
Haliacmona fluvium processit. Deinde saltu angusto superatis 
montibus, quos Cambunios vocant, descendit ad Azorum Pythium et 
Dolichen: Tripolim vocant incolentes’), Further, if Xerxes intended 
to march by the mountain path which led to Gonnus close to Tempe, 
why did he make a special excursion to it from Therma? On the 
whole it would seem almost certain that Xerxes must have used the 
easier passes of Volustana and Petra for his main force, though a 
detachment may have gone by the mountain path. The mountain 
path as the shortest circuit would naturally be used in turning the 
position of a force holding Tempe (cf. ch. 173), as the Anopaea path 
was at Thermopylae, and would therefore be the best known. Its 
fame may have obscured the existence of the more distant passes. 
aéadadéaratov, ‘the safest way.’ The way along the marshy strip 
of coastland and through the narrow cleft of Tempe could be easily 
held by an enemy (Livy xliv. 6),and presented many difficulties for 
a large army even if undefended (cf. ch.173). Even ifthe mountain 
path were also used, the exit from it and from Tempe might be 
closed by holding Gonnus (Liv. xxxvi. 10; xlii. 54,67). ; 
mévte. .. Soxipwv, the five most important.’ H. omits the Titaresius 
or Europus, the most important tributary of the Peneius on its left 
side, either from forgetfulness or because it belongs to Perrhaebia 
(ch. 128 n.), and inserts the obscure Onochonus (196) between the 
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Apidanus and Enipeus, which certainly belong together (ch. 196n.). 
The Pamisus is the modern Phanari, or Piliuri, flowing from 
Southern Pindus, the Peneius, the main river, is the Salambria. 
Probably H. knew well the lower course of the river through 
Tempe, but not the upper courses of the tributary streams. 

H. wishes to emphasize the fact that all these streams pour their 
waters through one narrow outlet (the vale of Tempe) into the sea, 
and at first speaks as if they still retained their separate names till 
they reached Tempe; he then (§ 3) corrects this by pointing out that 
they lose their individual names when they join the main stream of 
Peneius. 

BowByida: the modern lake of Karla, on the western boundary of 
Magnesia, in a deep depression closed on three sides by hills; it 
is fed chiefly by overflow from the Peneius. When that river is 
much swollen, its waters find their way by a channel below Larissa 
into Lake Nessonis (now Karatjair), and thence by the river 
Asmak to the lake of Karla. 

oixéta: the view is consistent and reasonable (cf. iii. 111. 1; 
vii. 167. 1), but H. leaves the intervention of the Deity an open 
question, he does not himself adopt the opinion of the pious 
believers in Poseidon (cf. Introduction, §§ 26, 32). 

wiv yfiv cele. Hence the Homeric titles evootyOav, evvoatyaios, 
&c., and in Thessaly rerpaios (Pind. Pyth. iv. 138). 

Philostratus (Imag. ii. 17) finds the best proof that the cleft was 
made by an earthquake in the zigzag shape of the cliffs. The ups 
and downs on either side the valley correspond closely to each 
other, and the rocks are of the same kind and appearance. 
Modern geologists would agree with H., except that they might 
substitute a series of volcanic movements for a single earthquake. 
H. is at his best in such questions of geology and physical 
geography (cf. ii, 10-12). 

vatra, Lest it should be thought that the conformation of their 
land was the only reason for the Thessalians’ submission, cal raAXa 
(e.g. my might) is added, and then raira dpa is resumed and 
explained by 61: yapnv dpa. For dpa cf. ch. 35. 2). 

mpd wodAod : as a matter of fact the Thessalians had only finally 
‘come to a better mind’ at the very last moment, when deserted 
by the other Greeks (ch. 172, 174), but Xerxes believed that they 
had been the first to invite his intervention (§ 3). 

émeivar: zimittere; cf. ch. 176. 4. The whole anecdote gives 
a striking picture of the geography of Thessaly, with its flat central 
plain walled in by mountains. 


131-7 eturn of the Heralds. List of the Greeks who Medized. Story 
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of Sperchias and Bulis. 


Tvepiqv. The small strip of coastland between the mouths of the 
Haliacmon and Peneius, with the well-wooded hill country on the 
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right bank of the Haliacmon below the Cambunian Mountains, and 
the northern and eastern slopes of Mount Olympus, was called 
Pieria after its early inhabitants (Iiepes, cf. ch. 112), though later 
included in lower Macedonia (ch. 127. 1). Hence the Pierian 
hills are here called dpos Maxedovtxdy. Its chief towns were Methone, 
Pydna, and Dium. 

€keipe: Compare the road made by Sitalces (Thuc. ii. 98). 

tpitnpopis: for the triple division cf. ch. 121. 

@cocadoi: in the narrow sense, the tribe that, migrating from 
Thesprotia (ch. 176. 4), seized the valley of the Peneius, and 
compelled the peoples round about to acknowledge its suzerainty, so 
that the whole country within the limits given in ch. 129 was called 
Thessaly. 

Aéddomes: an ancient people living in the mountain region on 
both sides of Mount Pindus, from the upper Achelous (Thuc. ii. 102) 
to Lake Xynias. They are known as early as Homer (Il. ix. 484), 
and remained distinct till the Roman conquest (Liv. xxxviii. 3 f.; 
xli. 22). South-east of them, at the north of Mount Oeta in the 
upper valley of the Spercheius (ch. 198. 2), were the ’Ev7jves (so also 
ll. ii. 749) or Aenianes (Thuc. &c.), while the Malians (Mn\:ées, 
cf. ch. 198. 1) lived round the mouth of the Spercheius, at the 
western end of the Maliac Gulf, reaching as far as Thermopylae. 
On the coast, to the east of Thermopylae, were the Locrians 
(Epicnemidian and Opuntian), while in Pthiotis round Mount 
Cthrys to the north dwelt the ’Axaoi (ch. 173. 1, 196f.), the old 
Hellenic stock who followed Achilles, surnamed ®6:@rat to dis- 
tinguish them from the Achaeans of Peloponnese. Ali these tribes 
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before Plataea seems to be a later invention. (1) It is not 

mentioned by H. (2) It is attributed by Diodorus (xi. 29) to the 

Greeks assembled at the Isthmus, whereas the Athenians did not 

join the army till it reached Eleusis. (3) Theopompus (fr. 167, 
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F. H. G.i. 306) declared it to be an Athenian invention, an assertion 
supported by the fact that its formula seems borrowed from the 
ephebic oath at Athens. (4) The clause forbidding the restoration of 
temples destroyed by the barbarians is most improbable. It seems 
better therefore to hold that the oath of the confederates, whose 
reality is supported by the proverbial phrase ré mdAat Neydpevoy Sexa- 
revOnvat OnBaiovs (Xen, Hell. vi. 3. 20, 5. 35), was taken just before 
the invasion as H. and Diodorus (xi. 3. 2) state. H. may have 
committed_aslight anachronism in giving at this point a definite 
list_of Medizing 5 Ormula, or possibly the 


Thebans and Locrians were added later to the list of the 
‘ pros made just before the invasion. _ 
If we could believe Diodorus (xi. 3), the hill-tribes—i.e. the 


, Aenianes, Dolopes, Malians, Perrhaebians, Magnetes—Medized 
n Ay while the Greek force was still at Tempe (and so caused its with- 
/ #4 drawal), whereas the Achaeans, Opuntian Locrians, Thessalians 
(proper, cf. § 1), and Boeotians only Medized when the Greeks 
withdrew. But the silence of H. shows that this was unknown 
to him. 
Secatedoa, Cannot mean merely to exact a tithe from (Abicht, 
Bahr), as even if a tenth of the population was dedicated to the 
god, as Strabo rélates of the Mysians (572) and of the Chalcidian 
colonists of Rhegium (257), as well as of their property, the penalty 
would be far milder than was usual in such cases. No doubt the 
original meaning of a dekarevety is to ‘ tithe’ exact a tenth of goods, 
revenue, or produce (Xen. Anab. v. 3. 9 f.), and the most usual 
occasion for exacting such a tithe was the dedication to god of 
a tenth of the booty won in war (cf. v. 77. 43 viii. 27. 5; ix. 81.1). 
Here, however, the meaning is surely the total destruction of 
“the cities, involving the sale of the population into slavery and 
the confiscation of all goods and lands: from the proceeds.a tenth 
would be dedicated to the god. This was the doom of traitors at 
Athens (cf. the Hermokopids, Hicks, 72; the generals condemned 
after Arginusae, Xen. Hell. i.-7-r0,;20) ; this is the procedure of 
Camillus at Veii (Liv. v. 21, 23, 25), and is implied in the tale of the 
capture of Sardis (i. 89). This seems a better way of accounting 
for the total confiscation implied than merely to take dexaredoat in 
the vague sense=‘ dedicate’ (Stein). And that total destruction 
was vowed against the traitors can hardly be doubted; in the case 
of Thebes it became proverbial; cf. Polyb. ix. 39. 5; Xen. Hell. 
vi. 3. 20, 5. 35 viv eAmls rd mddat eydpevoy SexarevOqvat OnBaiovs. 
This is also supported by the proposal to evict the Medizers and 
take their lands for the Ionians (ix. 106). Doubtless it was not 
carried out as most of them could shelter themselves under the 
proviso pi) avaykacOévres, and the Aleuadae saved themselves by 
bribery (cf. vi. 72). 
133 mpotepov: cf. vi. 48. 
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76 BapaSpov: Bekker, Anecd. 219 A@jynot fv Spuypd re ev Ketpradav 
dnp rhs Olvmdos gudijs eis 6 rods eri Oavdrw karayvaabévras évéBaddor. 
2 dvebeAntov = dyapi: cf. ch. 88.1. Later tradition supplied this 
omission in H.; cf. Paus. iii. 12. 7 €v ’A@nvais dé idia re Kai és évds 
oikoy ayOpos karéckn we (rd pvipa), Midrriddov rod Kipevos. eyeyover Se 
kal TOY KnpiKaY Tois éMOovaw es Ty "Artikny 6 MiArtddns arobaveiv 
airtos id A@nvaiwv. But this, as well as the tradition (Plut. Them. 
ch. 6) that Themistocles was responsible for the death of the inter- 


preter Arthmius of Zeleia (cf. ix. 3. In.), are clearly later embellish-. 
ments of the story, due to the desire to connect famous men with: 


a famous (or infamous) act. 
H. perhaps thought that Athens was destroyed as a punishment 
for the burning of Cybebe’s temple at Sardis (v. 102). 
xr That it was the wrath of Talthybius which showed itself in the 
unfavourable omens may have been guessed from his function as 
protector of heralds, or declared by an oracle. For Talthybius cf. 
Hom, II. i. 320,and for the adoption in Dorian Sparta of traditional 
glories from the Epics v. 67 n. 
ipov : an np@ov such as ‘Talthybius also had in Achaean Aegae 
(Paus. iii. 12. 7; vii. 24.1). The Achaean clan of the Talthybiadae 
must have been admitted into the Spartan community like the 
Cadmeian Aegidae (iv. 149. 1). For these hereditary state-heralds 
and other similar positions cf. vi. 60n. 
2. tatra: the murder of the heralds. 
kaAAvepyoat: cf. ch. 113. 2n. 
GXins : any public assembly (v. 29. 2n.) ; here the Spartan Apella. 
anémepav. The departure of Sperchias and Bulis from Sparta 
seems to have been celebrated in song; cf. Theocr. xv. 98 (of 
a singer) Gris kai Srépyw tov iddepov apiorevoe. 
I For Hydarnes cf. vi. 133. 1 n., and for his office v. 25. In. 
2 kacros ... ipéwv: not éxdrepos, because ipéor, like ipeis above, 
refers not only to the envoys but to all Spartiates present. 
3. Cf. Democritus in Stobaeus xliii. 42 7 év Snpoxpariy mevin rhs mapa 


P A ; ca | 
trois Suvdornot Kadeoperns evdatpovrins toaovto éott aiperwrepn okdcoy | 


eAevbepin Sovdeins. 

1 For this prostration cf, i. 134 n. 

S0edpevor emi kepadgy: cf, Virg. Aen. i. 116‘ pronus ... | volvitur in 
caput’, Plat. Rep. 553 B emi xehadny wOei €x tov Opdvov, Hat. ili. 35. 5, 

2 ei ydlobpoatvat For other instances of magnanimity cf. ch, 27 f., 
146 f. 

2 “That the vengeance should fall on ambassadors was natural 
enough since the offence had been committed against ambassadors, 
but that it should fall on the sons of the very men who had taken 
the guilt of the community on themselves, but had not been allowed 
to expiate it, was a striking fulfilment of the law that the children 
must suffer for the sins of the fathers (Ezekiel, ch. xviii ; St. John 
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ix. 2, 3), and that the divine Nemesis, which had apparently slept, 
must in the end manifest itself against the guilty race; cf. vi. 86 
and Introduction, § 36. 

ds etAe. The feat was the more remarkable as Aneristus had 
only a merchantman. Halieis was a small port on the southern 
point of the Argolic Acte, in the territory of Hermione, opposite the 
island now called Spetzia. Its capture must have occurred after 
the destruction of Tiryns by Argos (after 468 B.C., cf. vi. 83. 2), as 
rovs €k TipvyOos would naturally refer to refugees from the fallen city, 
and in 468 an Olympic victor is still styled TiptvOr0s (Ox. Pap. ii, 
pp. 89 and 93n.), and before the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Halieis was allied with Sparta (Thuc. ii. 56) and 
Aneristus was seized and put to death (zzf.). Presumably it would 
fall in the years when Athens and Argos were allied against Sparta, 
461-50 B.C. 

3 For the facts cf. Thuc. ii.67._ He adds three other victims—a 
Spartan Stratodemus, a Tegean Timagoras, and an Argive Pollis— 
whom H. omits, lest they should spoil the moral of the story of. 
retribution, already weakened by the inclusion of Aristeus the 
Corinthian (for whom cf. Thuc. i. 60 f. and Introd. § 30 (c). Thucy- 
dides further ascribes the treacherous-arrest of the envoys, not to 
Nymphodorus and Sitalces (for whom cf. iv. 80n.), but to his son 
Sadocus. Nevertheless the intervention of Nymphodorus is quite 
probable, since he as Athenian Proxenus induced his brother-in-law 
Sitalces to make alliance with Athens, and obtained Athenian 
citizenship for Sadocus (Thuc. ii. 29), and in any case Sadocus 
must have gained his father’s consent. 

It would seem probable that this striking example of the doctrine 
of Nemesis drew H.’s attention in 430 B.C. to the fate of the Persian 
heralds, and led him to insert the story in the part of his history 
which he was then revising, and not in its proper place (vi. 49). 
Though there are suspicious points in it (e.g. that the barathron 
and the well would supply earth and water, Wecklein, Sitz. der Bayer. 
Akad. 1876, p. 230) there seems no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
whole story (as Macan, Herod. iv-vi, vol. ii, pp. 98-100), or even for 
denying that Athens emulated Sparta’s violation of the sanctity of 
heralds (Wecklein, doc. ci¢,; Duncker, vii. 108; Busolt, ii. 571). It 
does not seem incredible (face Macan) that even after the rejection 
by Athens of Persian demands for earth and water (v. 73) and for the 
restoration of Hippias (v. 96), and even after the burning of Sardis 
(498 B.C.) and the anger caused by it (v. 102, 105), Darius should 
have in 492 B.C. given Athens a last chance of repentance, when he 
was sending heralds round Greece (vi. 48), even though the mission 
of Mardonius (vi. 44 f.) and the levying of a fleet (vi. 48) show that 
he expected war. It is difficult to see when or why this story of the 
maltreatment of heralds should have been invented, and there is 
nothing incredible in it, especially if (Hauvette, p. 231) they were 
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Greek interpreters, who might be regarded by an angry people as 
traitors. The Spartans at least, as Macan admits, had something 
on their conscience, or we should hardly have had this story of the 
wrath of Talthybius. 

Biodvéy : a Samian colony (later ‘Patdeardy, now Rodosto) on the 
Propontis, here included in the Hellespont (cf. iv. 38 n.). 


8-44 The services of Athens to Greece. The Delphic oracle and the 
‘wooden walls’. Themistocles and the building of the fleet. 

9 I e€épyopar: cf. ch. 96. In. 

This apologia was probably written soon after the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war. The charges prompted by fear and envy of 
Athens, and the pleas she urged in her own defence, are admirably 
summarized in the speeches of the Corinthian and the Athenian 
before the Spartan assembly in 432 B.C. (Thuc. i. 68-78). H. is 
conscious that his opinion will be unpopular in Hellas; cf. viii. 144. 

3. Texéwv KiOdves: poetical, perhaps taken from a verse of an 
oracle, but cf. i, 181. 1, vii. 223. 1, and Demades, ap. Athen. iii. 
99 D 70 6€ reixos €ob7jra tis wéAews : and of a house Xen. Symp. iv. 
38 mavu pev adeewvol xtTdves of Toixol por SoKodaty eval, mdvu Se maxeiat 
eheotpides of Gpopo. For the facts cf. viii. 40. 71 f.; ix. 7f. H. is 
surely right in maintaining that no permanent defence of Pelo- 
ponnese was possible if the command of the sea was lost ; cf. ix. 9; 
Thue. i. 73 ev Sadapin Evyvavpayro 1, Omep Coxe py] KaTa TOAELs avTOY 
émutdeovta Thy Tlehdrovynooy mopbeiv, ddvvdtav dy dvtwy mpods vais 
Todas adAnArous emtBonOeiv. 

4  éw’ dugortepa: rather ‘in either case’ (Abicht, Kriiger) than ‘ both 
by land and sea’ (Stein). 

5 émeyeipavres : Busolt (ii.654) wrongly infers from this that Athens 
must have summoned the congress; her initiative, if a fact, must 
have been informal. Sparta is throughout the leader (Macan, 
ii. 210). ————— - = Tens 

peta ye Geovs. The salvation of Greece is to the pious historian 
primarily the work of Heaven (cf. viii. 109). 

o 1  H., though in this part of his work rather regardless of chrono- 
logical order (Hauvette, p. 323), clearly places these gloomy oracles 
before the expedition to Tempe (ch. 172-4), in'the spring of 480 B.C., 
and apparently even before the first meeting of envoys from the 
patriotic Greek states at the Isthmus (ch. 145. 1) in the autumn of 
481. But both the tone and the substance of the oracles point toa 
date when the hope of holding Thessaly has been abandoned, when 
Delphi has despaired of the Greek cause, and when Attica is menaced 
by immediate invasion, ive-between the abandonment of ‘Tempe 
and the Yesolition to held Thermopylae (Hauvette, p. 327; Munro, 
J. H.S. xxii. 306). After the loss of Thermopylae (face Macan, ii. 
232) Athens would have no time for a doud/e consultation of the 
oracle. The authenticity of the first oracle is proved by the fact that 
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/) no one would later have invented gloomy predictions and advice 
’ falsified by the event, as well as by the adaptation in Aesch. Pers. 83 f. 
7d tpév: not the temple itself, but the whole precinct (vi. 19. 3) 
with its varied contents. Here the inquirers, after lustration 
with water from the Castalian spring and coronation with laurel, 
prayed and sacrificed, and unless they possessed the right of mpo- 
pav7yin (i. 54. 2 n.) waited for the turn assigned them by lot. They 
then were taken into the sanctuary (dduroy, péyapov), in which was 
a golden statue of the god, and in the dark background the tripod 
on which the Pythia sat (cf. i. 47. 2 n.). 

2 The plural cd@yoGe as well as the dual troy (§ 3) refers to the /wo 
Ocompdrot, whereas the singular pevye applies to the people they re- 
present. The style and words as in other oracles are derived from 
the old Epic, e.g. Aurav hedy’, Hesiod, fr. 144 oikov drompoAtrav pevy’ 
“Apyeos immoBdro.o, but here Auwov goes with dopnara, For éoxara 
yains cf. Hesiod, Theog. 732. The god counsels a general migra- 
tion, perhaps to South Italy (cf. viil. 62. 2), such as Bias had re- 
commended to the Ionians (i. 170n. ; cf. i. 164-8). rs 

wpoxoevdéos. The old-wall was nearly circular like a wheel, and 
even after the extension of the city by Themistocles the term kvxos 
is still applied to the wall (i. 98. 5). 

dxpa kapyva: cf. Il. il. 117 woAi@y Kareduoe Kapyva. 

péver gumedov: cf. I]. xvii. 4343 v. 527. 

w6Ses veatov: imitating Il, ii. 824 adda veiarov “Idys = ‘ the feet 
beneath’. 

pécons agrees with méduos, as below piv = ryv rod. 

dtnAa = ddyda. As the form is strange, and elsewhere unknown, 
Lobeck and others correct to didyAa, but the oracle-maker may 
have coined a form on the analogy of dpignAos. Hesiod, ’Epya 6 peta 
& dpignrov purer kai adndov ae§et. 

Cf. Aesch. Pers. 83 f. (of Xerxes) rodvdyxetp kal modvvavtas Supidy O 
dppa Staokwv, | émayer Sovpikrvrors avdpact toéoSdpvoy ”Apy ‘ Syrian’ 
= Assyrian (cf. ch. 63) here stands for Asiatic in general, the 
Assyrians having been, like the Persians, masters of Asia. Very 
probably the Persian chariot (ch. 40, 41) was modelled on the 
Assyrian. 

3. ot: perhaps the temples (cf. 1.15); in Delphi the roof of a temple, 
in Sybaris the pavement ran with blood (Heraclides, F. H.G. ii. 199), 
so too an altar of Neptune sweated (Liv. xxviii. 11). Or it may be 
the gods themselves, i.e. their statues, which often ran with sweat or 
blood. Cf. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1285 i) 6rav avrépara Edava pén iSpoorra | 
aipart, with the scholiast; Diodor. xvil. 10; Liv. xxii. 1; xxiii. 31; 
xxvii. 4; Virg. Georg. i. 480; Milton, Ode on the Nativity, ‘The 
chill marble seems to sweat.’ : 

Seipart waAAdpevor: SO Hymn. Demeter 293. 

bpopor0or; dative for genitive, ‘down from.’ Cf. Il. xx. 282 nad 8 
dxos of xiro pupiov 6pOadpoicr. 
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émuxiSvate = ‘spread your mind on evils’, i.e. steep your souls in 
woes (Stein, Abicht, Macan), seems the meaning rather than ‘ bear 
a brave heart amidst your evils’ (L. & S., Bahr, &c.). The tone of 
the oracle is throughout despairing. 

mpoBddXovor, ‘in utter despair.’ The idea comes from the action 
of throwing themselves on the ground in despair ; cf. Cic. Tuse. ii. 
54 ‘Qui doloris speciem ferre non possunt abiciunt se atque ita ad- 
flicti et exanimati iacent’. 

For the threat of self-starvation cf. Eur. Iph. Taur. 972, and sitting 
dharna (Maine, Early Institutions, p. 40), Macan, 

For the intercession of Pallas cf. Hom. Il. viii. 30 f., and for the 
identification of Fate with the will of Zeus i. 91 n. 

meAdooas : masculine because the god speaks through the Pythia. 
For the phrase ‘make as of steel’ cf. Hesiod, “Epya 431 yéudoor 
mehaoas, Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 155 Sécpois advros |... meAacas, 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 227, Ol. i. 78. 

Kéxpomos otpos: not the Acropolis (cf. c. 142), though it is called 
Kexporia rérpa (Eur. Ion 936) and Cecrops (viii. 44.1) was buried in 
the Erechtheum, presumably in the Cecropeum, but the ‘ border of 
Attica’, of which the hollow of Cithaeron is roughly the Western 
boundary (cf. ix. 39; v. 74.2). The Pythia quite naturally names 
the boundary towards Delphi. 

Tpitoyevet : cf. iv. 180. 5 n. 


4 Anpyrnp: like Ceres =corn. ‘When the corn is scattered or 


Lon] 


2 


gathered,’ i.e. in seed-time or harvest; but there may be also an 
allusion to Eleusinian ritual ; cf. viii. 65 Macan. The last two lines 
have been generally regarded (e.g. by Busolt, Meyer, and even by 
Hauvette) as an ex post facto addition to the oracle, but in their 
favour it may be urged (1) they follow naturally the promise ér 
Tol mote kaytios €oon, (2) they admit of a double interpretation (cf. i. 
53- 3), (3) the time is vague; only the place is definite. Delphi 
must have known that the Peloponnesians wished to defend the 
Isthmus, and that Salamis would be a natural port for the fleet (cf. 
Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 306). 

Silqnpevav 7d pavrhvov, ‘seeking for the meaning of the oracle’; 
cf. i. 71. I duaprav rod ypnopov, and iv. 133. I ra d@pa etkagoy, Viii. 
51. 2 doxcortes ekevpyxevat 7d pavtnoy : Cf. also iil. 22. 2. 

ovverrykviar, ‘opposed’ as combatants; cf. i. 208. 13; iv. 
LEG. Ce 

pecs? probably ‘ palisade’; cf. the gloss ¢paypés. Pausanias (ii. 
32. 10) says the Troezenians gave the name to the wild olive; the 
name of the tree might be transferred to a fence made of it; cf. 
‘oak’ in Oxford. Others (L. & S.) take it as ‘thorn-hedge’, the 
ancient equivalent of modern wire-entanglements. _ 

éogadXe, ‘perplexed’; the same idea reappears with a different 
metaphor in ovvexcovro, confundebantur, The soothsayers inter 
preted the last two verses of a naval defeat at Salamis; how then 
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could salvation be found in the fleet, how could that be the wooden 
wall which was to escape destruction ? A oo 

xpnoporsyou: cf. ch. 6.3 n. It was the official interpreters who 
clung to the letter of the oracle ; cf. ch. 143. 3. 

As Munro (Cl. Rev. vi. 333) has pointed out, there seem to have 
been two distinct systems of chronology for the life of Themistocles, 
differing by ten years. The confusion may have been caused by 
the fact that the two Persian invasions were just ten years apart, 
and the two Athenian expeditions to Cyprus and Egypt were also 
ten years apart. The fixed points in both are that Themistocles 
died at the age of sixty-five, and that he was archon suo anno, i.e. 
at the age of thirty. The better chronology runs as follows: 

523 B.C. Themistocles born. He belonged to the old Attic 
family of the Lycomidae, but his mother was a Thracian or Carian 
(Plut. Them. 1). 40s6 2990 Ue Vip. baa ek 

493 B.C. Themistocles archon eponymus (Dion. Hal. vi. 34) 
begins the building of Piraeus (Thuc. i. 93; Paus. i. 1. 2). 

490B.C. Fought in command of his tribe at Marathon (Plut. 
Arist. 5). 

483 - c. Carried through the decree for the building of a great 
navy (ch. 144; Ath. Pol. 22); his chief rival Aristides (cf. viii. 79; 
Ath. Pol. 22) ostracized. 

471 B.C. Ostracism of Themistocles (Diodorus, xi. 55; Cic. de 
Amicit. xii. 42; Meyer, iii. § 286 n.). 

467 B.c. Flight from Argos, since he goes up to Susa when 
Artaxerxes has just become king (veaorl Bacievovra, Thuc. i. 137), 
i.e. in 465 B.C. Later writers say Themistocles was introduced to 
Xerxes by Artabanus (Plut. Them. 27; Diod. xi. 56, following 
Ephorus). This mistake is best explained if Themistocles reached 
Asia while Xerxes was still alive, and Swsa after his death, while 
Artabanus was still in power. 

459-458 B.C. Death of Themistocles (Thuc. i. 138). The early 
tradition that he poisoned himself (Ar. Eq. 83. 4; Thuc. 1. 138), 
because he could not fulfil his promise of subduing Hellas, points to 
some such crisis as the Athenian expedition to Cyprus and Egypt. 
On the other hand, Plutarch (Them. 31; Cim. 18) connects the 
death of Themistocles with Cimon’s expedition in 449, and since he 
gives his age at sixty-five, presumably placed his archonship in 
483-482, a date modified by Busolt (ii. 642 n.) to 482-481, and the 
Ath. Pol. (ch. 25) represents him as still at Athens in 462 B. c., and 
presumably placed his ostracism in 462-461. But this date for 
Themistocles’ ostracism has been proved impossible (Walker, Cl. 
Rev. vi. 95 f.), and that for his death is most unlikely. 

The only difficulty in the chronology preferred, apart from vewort 
mapiov (2z/.), is the long separation between the fortification of 
Piraeus (493) and the building of the fleet (483). But we must 
remember that little may have been done at Piraeus for a time, 
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since between 493-483 Athens had much to engage her energy 
and resources. Indeed, though Hippias had made a beginning at 
Munychia (Ath. Pol. 19), Phalerum was still the port of Athens in 
490 B.C.; cf. vi. 116. In any case it is clear that a better port and 
dock than that open roadstead was a necessary preliminary to the 
creation of a great navy. 

vewortt mapimv: the participle is an imperfect, ‘ who had but lately 
come to the front’; cf. Dem. Phil. iii. 24 mapeAOotow eis riv adriy 
duvacreiav. The word vewort has been used as an argument for 
bringing down the archonship of Themistocles to 482 B.C., but the 
expression cannot be pressed in H. (cf. vii. 148. 2), or, if it were, 
it might refer to the recent triumph of his naval policy and the 
ostracism of Aristides. 

eixe... eipnpevov: according to Stein=elpnro; cf. iii. 48. 1 U8piopa 
yap Kal és rovTous eixe €k TOY Sapioy yevouevov. The expression seems 
to mean ‘ that if the verse had been spoken of and really applied to’, 
unless with Kriiger we bracket eipnyevov. 

puv: neuter, referring to ro émos (Stein); cf. vi. 82. 1. 

GAAd (sc. éxéhevoy, ch. 104.5). The official interpreters tried to 
harmonize the two oracles by supposing that the second also recom- 
mended flight (e.g. to Siris, cf. viii. 62), only particularizing the 
ships as the means of flight and promising eventual safety. Very 
possibly this was the meaning primarily intended by the Delphic 
priesthood (Hauvette, p. 326), but the oracle could also be inter- 
preted in Themistocles’ sense, and was thus safe in either case. 

éxépn .-. yvopn eempooVe tavryns. Dated in Ath. Pol. ch. 22 to 
483-482 B.C. Though this date may be connected with the later 
chronology for Themistocles’ life (cf. sw.), it is confirmed by other 
notices in H. The creation of the navy is clearly later than the 
expedition to Paros (490-489 B.C.), for which Miltiades has but 
seventy ships (vi. 132), even if that number be accepted; it is also 
later than and due to the war with Aegina (probably 488-486 B.C.), 
in which the Athenians had but fifty ships of their own (cf. vi. 89n.). 

év T@ koi, ‘in the treasury’; cf. ix. 87. 2. 

Laurium (on which see Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion) is the 
name given by the ancients to the whole hilly and metalliferous 
region ending in Cape Sunium, and bounded on the north by a line 
from Thoricus to Anaphlystus (cf. iv. 99n.). The mines produced 
silver and lead in abundance. They had been worked from time 
immemorial (Xen. de Vect. iv, § 2), and from them Pisistratus 
(i. 64n.) drew great wealth, as did Nicias and Hipponicus later 
(Xen. de Vect. iv, §14). They were still important in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (Thuc. vi. 91 ad jin.), but were less productive, 
though by no means exhausted, in the time of Xenophon (Veet. iv. 
35.25 f.; Mem. iii. 6. 12). They had been long abandoned in the 
days of Pausanias (i. 1.1). Since 1860 much ore has been extracted 
from the stones and slag formerly thrown aside, an operation 
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already attempted in the days of Strabo (399). The workings, 
in which only slaves were employed, consisted of shafts and 
galleries, whose roof was supported by columns (Ardaillon, of. cit. 
25f.). The mines were the property of the State, but were leased 
to individuals (usually for three years, Ath. Pol. 47), a net sum 
being paid down (often a talent), and also one twenty-fourth of the 
produce annually. : 

épxndév: ina row, viritim ; cf. eikaddy, i. 172.1 3 HBnddv, 1.172. 23 
Vin z eat 

Sika = denas. If the citizens be reckoned at 30,000 (v. 97. 2 n.) 
this would amount to fifty talents, but that sum would only suffice 
to build a fleet of fifty ships (cf. zz). 

Tis Staipéoios . .. mavoapéevous. H. leaves it uncertain whether 
this distribution was exceptional or regular. Plutarch (Them. 4) 
speaks of a regular, and Cornelius Nepos (Them. 2) of an annual, 
distribution ; this was the custom at Siphnos (iii. 57.2), and perhaps 
at Thasos (vi. 46.3). The Atthis, which is followed by Ath. Pol, 22 
and Polyaenus, i. 30, spoke, probably rightly, of an exceptional 
surplus amounting to one hundred talents, due to the discovery of 
a fresh mine at Maroneia, a village in the district of Laurium. 
This sum was handed over to one hundred rich citizens, that each 
of them might build a trireme. 

diykootas. This is H.’s figure for the full strength of the Athenian 
navy (viii. 1 and 14, 44 and 46,61; cf. Justin, ii. 12),and should not 
therefore be struck out. He apparently forgot that the navy already 
amounted to at least fifty ships (vi. 89 n., 132). The later writers, 
quoted above, while increasing the sum spent to one hundred 
talents (Ath. Pol. 22; Polyaen. i. 30), all reduce the number of zezw 
ships to one hundred. Macan (ii. 214), combining the different 
versions, suggests an annual increase of fifty ships for two or three 
years. 

tov mpos Aiywhtas Aéywv. Thucydides (i. 14) also gives this war 
as one of the motives for the creation of the navy, though he 
evidently thinks the expected Persian invasion more important. 
Probably Themistocles really looked forward to naval supremacy 
and empite in the Aegean (rip dpyiy etbds ovykateokevace, Thuc. i. 
93), but wisely preferred in his speeches to the Athenians (Plut. 
Them. 4) to insist on the need of the moment, rather than on less 
pressing dangers or more distant hopes. H.’s next words probably 
mean that it was the Aeginetan war which induced the Athenians to 
listen to Themistocles, while Thucydides (i. 14) insists more directly 
on Themistocles’ foresight. 

2 ce (cf. viii. 6.2). These ships were intended to form a reserve 
to take the place of those lost or damaged. Thus, in spite of 
losses at Artemisium (viii. 16, 18), the Athenian fleet is still reckoned 
as two hundred strong at Salamis. But was there time to build more 
ships? The figures can be explained otherwise (cf. App. XIX, § 1). 
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15-7 Congress of patriotic states. Dispatch of spies to Sardis. 
§ 1 és tavté. Though Pausanias speaks of a meeting at the Helle- 
nium in Sparta (iii. 12. 6), this meeting of delegates in the autumn of 
481 B.C, was probably held at the Isthmus, where in the spring of 
480, both the council and the forces were gathered together (cf, ch. 
172. 1, 173. 4,175. 1). Plutarch (Them. 6) makes Themistocles the 
author of this wise resolution, supported by Chileus (cf. ix. 9). The 
statement is not improbable, but may well be a mere guess. 
éykexpypevor: cf. v. 124. I eyxepacdpevos mpnypata peydda, vii. 151 
tXinv ovvekepdoayto, and iv. 152. 5. 

2 pera 8€: probably in the autumn of 481 B.C., since Xerxes is in 
Sardis still when the spies reach him (ch. 146), Macan (ii. 219) 
points out that the congress was summoned (as H. realizes) for the 
purpose of creating a new Pan-Hellenic Unity, and complete_co- 
operation among the loyal members of the_race. 

ovsapav... Tav ov = wavrwy, on the analogy of oddels doris od (iii. 
72. 33 V. 97. 2), ovdapav “EAAnvixav being assimilated to the case of 
the relative. 

146 The treatment of the spies, whether dictated by policy or by 
magnanimity, reveals the nobler side in Xerxes’ character. Cf. the 
similar story of Scipio and the spies of Hannibal before Zama (Polyb, 
xv. 5; Liv. xxx. 29). 

7 1 i8iqv implies that freedom is peculiar to the Greeks, other nations 
being already subject, or prepared to be so (ch. 8 y). 
2 é&¢ rod Iévrov. From the Tauric Chersonese and the south coast 


a 


of Scythia the Greeks (and especially Athens) imported corn largely (- 


(cf. iv. 17, and for later times Dem. Lept. ch, 31 f. ; Xen. Mem. ii. \\ 
6. 13). This made the Hellespont and its trade so important (cf. ~ 
Grundy, Thucydides, pp. 71-9, 159-61). Aegina, a small and 
populous island with a barren soil, must always have imported corn, 
but even as early as 480 B.C. Attica would have been a more natural 
destination for Pontic corn ships, though complete control of the route 
was only won by Athens after the formation of the Delian league 
(Grundy, of. cét., pp. 76, 77)- 

52 Negotiations with Argos. 

3 «4 © ovvepéta... én 76 Iépog, ‘the confederates bound together by 
oath against the Persian’; for the phrase cf. ch. 235. 4, and for the 
facts ch. 132. 2,145. I. ; 

2 | vewort: probably about the year 494 B.C.; cf. vi. 76. In,, and 
App. XVII, § 3. ‘ . 
wav $i evexa. The Argives were evidently anxious to absolve 
themselves of the charge of Medism. Hence they allege that they 
were only led to consult the oracle at all by the deplorable straits to 
which they had been reduced through their defeat by Cleomenes. 
They then were expressly warned to remain neutral, but nevertheless 
were willing to join the aes Sparta would grant a peace for 
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thirty years, and recognize their claim to an equal share in the 
leadership. There is no sufficient reason for doubting the genuine- 
ness of the oracle, which was in H.’s opinion given about 482 B.C. 
(avrixa kar’ apxas, cf. ch. 220. 3), but may really date back to the 
earlier Persian invasion, and sending of heralds in 491-490 B.C. 
(vi. 49), for had it been an Argive fiction it would have been dis- 
owned at Delphi after the defeat of Xerxes. The attitude of the 
Delphic priesthood, whether from fear or treachery, was before the 
war one of hostility to the league of patriots. Again, the negotiations 
with Sparta are a very pretty piece of diplomacy. Argos knew that 
Sparta would not concede equality, and could therefore safely use 
the demand to cover her Medism and justify her neutrality. H. 
does not explicitly reject-the-special pleading of Argos because he 
is influenced by Athenian tenderness for a city which later became 
a useful ally (cf. Introd.,-§-30-e): 

elow sss txov,‘ with spear-drawn in,’ i.e. remain at home on the 
defensive. 

mpoBoAaov: rare form = mpo8o0r7, mpdBoros (ch. 76. 1), as an 
adjective dovpars d€ rpoBohaiw, Theocr. xxiv. 125. 

kepadryv mepvAago, ‘guard thy head’; perhaps the remnant of the 
ruling class, the o@ua being the mass of the population of semi- 
servile origin ; cf. vi. 83. 1. 

katd 76 Sixatov. In the days of the Trojan war Agamemnon had 
a widely extended suzerainty, and Argos claimed to succeed to the 
hegemony held by the Mycenaean king. Further, when the three 
sons of the Heraclid Aristomachus cast lots for the lands of the 
Peloponnese, Argos fell to the eldest son Temenus. For similar 
claims founded on legendary history cf. v. 43, 94, and above all the 
dispute between Athens and Tegea, ix. 26f. Pheidon (cf. vi. 12= 
7. 3n.) had revived the ancient claim of Argos to hegemony. The 
hope of reasserting it still lived at Argos in the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. v. 27, 28), and made the Argives constantly ready to ally 
themselves with the enemies of Sparta, e.g. Athens in 461 and 
420 B.C. (Thuc. i. 102, v. 44-7). 

tHv BovAyv. This council which decides the foreign policy of 
Argos cannot well be the later democratic Bovdy (cf. Thuc. v. 47), 
but must be some smaller, more aristocratic body, perhaps the 
mysterious ‘ eighty’ mentioned by Thucydides (Z.c.). 

dvSpw0twor: the plea is specious if the defeat occurred within 
fifteen years (494 B. C.), hardly intelligible if it be placed thirty-five 
years before (before 515 B.C.), 

émAéyeoOar depends on A€yovat: it is followed by py because it 
implies fear lest ; cf. iii. 65. 3. 

T&y Be dyyéAwv Tos. The Spartans come forward from among the 
other envoys, because the demands of the Argives affect Sparta 
most. 

dvoicew és tovs mAcbvas = eLeveikar és Tov Shor, ix. 5.1; cf. v. Toute 
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rovs metvas (cf. Thuc. viii. 73, 89) = rots moAXovs, rd wA7O0s (iii. 
81.1, 80.6). The ultimate decision lay withthe Apella (called ahin, 
ch. 134.2). Cf. App. XVII, § 2. eearerere tt oa 

According to Pausanias (ii. 19. 2) the Argive kings in the 
second generation from Temenus lost all real power [Pheidon’s re- 
assertion of royal power later being regarded asa Tyranny], and ten 
generations later, Meltas, the last Heraclid, wasdeposed. Plutarch 
(Mor. 340 C) says that Aegon was made king after the fall of the 
Heracleids. Presumably the monarch only retained the old royal 
right to priesthood and other formal honours, perhaps presidency of 
the Boule. 

Since the law said to have been passed in the days of Cleomenes I 
(cf. v. 75), that only one king should go with the army, was observed 
in practice, the Spartan reply is a mere evasion. H. would seem 
to have forgotten his earlier statement. 

gore... Aeydpevos, ‘is current’; cf. ii. 48. 3; iv. 179. 1; vii. 167. 1; 
vill. 118. 1. 

That there was some truth in this story is proved not only by the 
reception of the Argive embassy at Susa (ch. 151), but also by the 
message to Mardonius (ix. 12), which distinctly implies that Argive 
co-operation had been promised. Indeed, the vain excuses put 
forward by the Argives cannot cloak their Medism}3 cf. viii. 73. 3 
el 0¢ ehevdepas ekéor eimeiy, ek Tov fieoow' KaTnpevor eundiCov, Cf. 
Introd. § 30 ¢. ; , ; 

2 wtpérepor dméyovor. This mythical connexion between the Argive 
Perseus and the Persians is no doubt a Greek fiction. It has 
appeared already in various forms; cf. vi. 54n.; vii. II. 4 n., 
61. 3 n. 

3 a eae moinoacbar, § to make much of, value highly’ ; cf. vi. 63. 2, 
and for mpyypa i. 79. I. 

ovdév goes both with emayyeANopevous and perairéewy; cf. v. 39. I. 
Because they valued the king’s offer the Argives at first neither 
offered anything (i.e. alliance to the confederate Greeks) nor made 
any demand (i.e. for a share in the leadership), but only afterwards 
made what they knew to be an inadmissible demand. 

151  cupmeceiv, ‘to agree with, confirm’; cf. vi. 18 ad fin. 

Aéyov: the story is an historic fact (cf. i. 21. 1), hence yevdpevov. 

Mepvoviowor: cf. li. 106.5 n. | ey 

éxépov mpyypatos eivexa, There is no reason to doubt that Callias\\ 
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went to Susa to negotiate for a peace about 448 B.c. (Aristodemus, \\\ 
xlii.2; F.H.G.v, p. 16; Diodorus, xii. 4; Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg. * 
273; Paus.i. 8.2; Plut. Cim.13). Nor is there any question that 
after the death of Cimon peace in fact existed between Athens and 
Persia, as is shown by the regular trade with Phoenicia (Thuc. ii. 
69 ; viii. 35) and with other parts of the Persian Empire (Ps. Xen. 
Pol. Ath. ii.7 #) év Kimpo fj év Alyirr@ 7 év Avdia), and by the fact that 
H., a subject of the Athenian empire, travelled freely in the East. 
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Indeed, the Athenians at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
have hopes of help from the Persian king (Thuc. ii. 7), and repeatedly 
send envoys to him (Arist. Ach. 61 f.; Thuc. iv. 50). 

The question whether a formal peace was concluded is more 
doubtful. The earliest distinct mention of it is by Isocrates, Pane- 
gyricus, §§ 117-20, circ. 380 B.C, who repeats the terms in the 
Areopagiticus, § 80 (355 B.C.) and the Panathenaicus, § 59 
(340 B.C.), It is mentioned also in the Menexenus (242 A) and 
twice by Demosthenes (pro Rhod. 29 and de Fals. Leg. 273), as well 
as by Lycurgus (in Leoc, 73). Its omission by Thucydides in his 
brief account of the period has been deemed by many fatal to its 
reality. But it should be noticed that the indignant rejection in 
411 B.C, by the Athenians (who were prepared to give up Ionia) of 
the demand that the Persian should be allowed to sail where he 
would along his own coasts (Thuc. viii, 56), proves the existence of 
some convention excluding the Persian fleet from the Aegean. 
Further, it appears almost certain that a treaty was made with 
Darius II soon after his accession (circ. 423 B.C.), since not only 
does Andocides state that Epilycus, his own first cousin, made peace 
and eternal alliance with the king (Andoc. de Pace 29), but on 
a contemporary inscription, Heraclides of Clazomenae is thanked 
for his help in securing the success of the embassy to the king 
(C.1. A. (vol.iv.) ii. 5 c). It would be extraordinary that Thucy- 
dides should omit all mention of this, unless it was a mere renewal 
on the accession of another king of an older convention. It may 
therefore be argued that Thucydides indirectly confirms the fact of 
an understanding with Persia about 448 B.C. The fact which led 
Theopompus (fr. 168, F.H.G. i, p. 306) to question the existence 
of a peace, viz. that the inscription recording it was in Ionic letters, 
indicates at most that the record was not contemporary (though 
some Attic inscriptions even before 403 B.C. were written in Ionic 
letters (Hicks 36, 50, 73)); in any case it was accepted as genuine 
by Craterus, who gave a copy in his collection of Inscriptions. 

For the terms we are unfortunately dependent on the fourth- 
century orators and late historians who are undoubtedly guilty of 
gross exaggerations. The limits fixed for ships of war, the Cyanean 
rocks (Dem. de Fals. Leg. 273; Aristodem. xiii. 2 ; Lycurg. in Leoc. 
73; Diod. xii. 4. 5) and Phaselis (Isoc. Panegr. 118; Areopag. 80 ; 
Panath. 59; Diod. 7 ¢.3; Lycurg. 2. c, supported by the fact that 
Phaselis was a member of the Delian league), are probably correct, 
though Demosthenes (7. c.) and Plutarch (Cim. 13) substitute for 
Phaselis the more conspicuous landmark of the Chelidonian isles. 
On the other hand, the stipulation that the king’s armies should not 
come nearer the coast than one day’s march for cavalry (Dem. Plut. 
/.¢.) or three days for infantry (Diod. Z.c.) ‘if ever made’ must often 
have been broken, and Isocrates’ limit, the Halys, is a gross.and 
foolish exaggeration, 
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Finally, the notion that the peace secured autonomy for all Greek\| 
cities (Lycurg. 7. c.; Diod. xii. 4, 5. 26. 2) is clearly a later invention \ 
designed to heighten the contrast with the peace of Antalcidas, It \\ 
is contradicted by the abandonment of Cyprus to the Persian, and 
by contemporary evidence that the great king never formally re- 
linquished his claims even to Ionia (Hdt. vi. 42 n.; Thuc. vili. 5). 
This is the reason why H. makes no mention of the peace here, 
covering it over with the vague phrase érépou mpyyparos eivexa. In the 
fifth century it was discreditable to Athens to relinquish Cyprus and 
Egypt, to giveup the crusade against Persia and turn her arms against 
other Hellenes (Thuc. ili. 9. 4), and to obtain from the great king only 
a grudging recognition of undeniable facts, but in the fourth century 
this same convention could be elevated by contrast with the base 
betrayal of Greece by Sparta at the peace of Antalcidas (387 B.C.) 
into a triumphant assertion of Greek liberties and Greek empire. 

On the peace of Callias cf. further E. Meyer, F. ii. 71-82 ; Busolt, 
ili. 346-58. 

éppéver (sc. 9 Gedia): cf. i. 74. 4; Thuc. ii. 2, The question gains 
point if it be remembered that Argos had been since 462 B.C. in 
alliance with Athens, the enemy of Persia (Thuc. i. 102). About 450, 
however (Thuc. v. 14, 28, 40), Argos made a thirty years’ peace 
with Sparta, and apparently aimed at returning to her old position 
of neutrality. 

For the form of this youn cf. iii. 38.1. The attempt to excuse 
the Argives by the suggestion that others, perhaps the Thebans, 
were yet more guilty is not convincing. —While-H~ anxiously dis- 
claims-all-résponsibility for the stories which implied most clearly 
the guilt of the Argives, he seems to condemn them in his heart ; 
cf. viii. 73. 3; Introd. § 30 ¢. 

Since oikna kaxd should mean misfortunes (i. 153. 13 ili. 14. 103 
vi. 21. 2), whereas aicypa implies misdeeds, Macan suggests that 
H. has confused two ideas. Peoples constantly believe that their 
own troubles are worse than their neighbours’ and as often that 
their neighbours’ vices are worse than their own; more careful 
study might in each case convince them of error; but the two 
cases are distinct, though H.’s doctrine that wretchedness is the 
natural result of sin may account for his confusion between them. 
Stein would identify kaka with aicxpa. 

For this principle of Herodotean criticism cf. ii, 123.1 5 iv. 195. 2; 
Introd. § 28 (4). Disbelief is implied of the story that the Argives 
originally invited Persian intervention. 
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3-67 Negotiations with Gelo of Syracuse. His origin and rise te 
power (153-6) his interview with the Greek envoys (157-62); the 
mission of Cadmus (163-4); and the defeat of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily (165-7). 

3 I oikhtwp 6 év I'Aq, ‘he who became a settler at Gela,’ in apposition 
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to mpdyovos. This ancestor of Gelo was probably named Deino- 
menes, who is said to have joined Antiphemus in founding the 
colony (Etym. M. Téda, Schol. ap, Pind. Pyth. ii. 27), since the 
name is borne by Gelo’s father (ch, 145. 2) and by his nephew, the 
son of Hiero (Pind, Pyth. i. 58, 79). 

T#Aos: half-way between Cnidus and Rhodes, now Dilos or 
Episkopi. Tptomte : cf. i. 144. 1 n. 

kttLopévns T'éAns. Cf. Thuc. vi. 4 Tédav d€ ’Avridnuos ex ‘Pédov 
kai “Evriyos ek Kpnrns émoikous ayaydvtes Kown exrioav, eret TELTIT@ 
kal TexcapakooT@ pera Svpaxovoay oiktow (i.€.690 B.C.). Kal TH pev 
moXet amd rod Téda rotapov rovvopa éyévero, 7d dé xwpiov ob viv H rds 
€oti kal 6 mparoy érevyicOn Aivdiot Kadeirat, and for a commentary on 
it, Freeman, Sicily, i. 400 f. 

t&v xPoviov Oedv: Demeter and Persephone (cf. vi. 134.1). In 
their worship at Eleusis the Hierophant conducted the ceremonies 
and showed the sacred objects to the initiated (cf. ii. 171 n.). 

i] aités éxrioaro: or possessed himself of the sacred symbols 
without help from others, i.e. by direct inspiration or by his own 
inventive powers, cf. ii. 49.2. According to the scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. ii, 27, Deinomenes (cf. sw.) brought the rites from the Carian 
Triopium. 

It would seem that the position of Hierophant must of necessity 
belong to the holder of the ipd and his descendants; probably what 
had been a mere family worship was raised to the rank of a mystery 
recognized by the state, the priesthood remaining hereditary in the 
family of Telines (cf. iii. 142. 4; iv. 161. 3), as at Eleusis it was 
confined to the Eumolpidae. The priestly office was held by Gelo 
and Hiero (Pind. Ol. vi. 95 with schol.), the former building from 
the spoils of his victory over Carthage two temples in one precinct 
to the goddesses in Syracuse (Diod. xi. 26; xiv. 63). There was 
a great oath by the goddess described by Plutarch, Dion. c. 56; cf. 
Diod. xix. 5. 

kai todto, The second cause for wonder is that a man of so 
weak a character should have accomplished so great a deed (cf. 
Vili. 37. 2); the first, apparently that any one should have produced 
a great political result by the mere display of sacred emblems ; cf. 
(6 remarks on the restoration of Pisistratus by sacred means 

i. 60). 
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Cleandrus deprived the oligarchs restored by Telines of power 
and made himself tyrant with the help of the people, circ. 505 B.C. 
(AT. Poldv. 12, 1316/2, 35 £.): 

Ilavtépys. To him would seem to belong a dedicatory inscription 
found at Olympia, I.G.A. 512a Iavrdpns p’ dvéOnxe Mevexpdrtos 
Até[s G6dov “Appate vixnoas méSov ek Kdet}rod TeAoaiov. 

Tédwv: son of Deinomenes (ch. 145. 2), the eldest of four brothers, 
Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus, Thrasybulus (Simon. fr. 142), tyrant of 
Gela 491, of Syracuse 485-478 B.C., was succeeded by his brother 
Hiero first at Gela and then at Syracuse. 

AivyovSqpov tot ILataikov. Clearly he is singled out for mention 
because he was a prominent man connected with Gelo. He may 
therefore probably be identified with the father of Thero, afterwards 
tyrant of Acragas and ally of Gelo (ch. 165). Some words, perhaps 
Onpavos de marpés, have fallen out of the text. The genealogy of 
Thero, however, given by the scholiasts on Pind. Ol. ii. 16 and 82, 
does not contain the name of Pataecus, calling Aenesidemus son of 
Emmenides. It would seem from Ar. Rhet. i. 12 that Aenesidemus 
too dreamed of tyranny at Gela but was forestalled by Gelo; he 
may well be the tyrant of Leontini (Paus. v. 22. 7), established by 
Hippocrates. The family of the Emmenidae traced their origin 
back to Theras (cf. iv. 147 n.). One of Thero’s ancestors came 
from Lindus in Rhodes to Gela, and thence to Acragas, where 
Telemachus, his grandfather, overthrew the tyrant Phalaris in Ol. 57. 

Callipolis, a Naxian settlement, not far from its mother-city, 
perished before Strabo wrote (273). 

Naxos, said to have been the earliest Greek colony in Sicily, 
founded 735 B.C. by Thucles from Chalcis in Euboea (Thuc. vi. 3). 
Possibly Naxians joined in the colony and gave it its name (Hellani- 
cus, fr. 50, F.H.G.i. 51; cf. Freeman,S.i.570), It lay on a head- 
land a little south of Tauromenium (Taormina), and was razed to 
the ground by Dionysius. A stream of lava has overspread the site. 

ZaykAatous: cf. vi. 23 n. 

Acovrivous : founded from Naxos, crc. 729 B. C. (Thue. vi. 4). Two 
hills or acropoleis rise from the famous plain; these are still 
covered with ruins. For a description cf. Polyb. vii. 6. 

arpés, ‘ besides’; adverbial. Cf. v. 20. 4; vii. 166. I. 


3 Corinthians, under Archias, had founded Syracuse, 734 B.C. (?). 


Corcyra joined Corinth once again to save Syracuse by the dispatch 
of Timoleon (Plut. Tim. 3). On this occasion Hippocrates had 
occupied the Olympieium (Diod. x. fr. 28; cf. Freeman, S. ii, 
peut ale). 
ee eee also Helorus (now Tellaro), with a town of the same 
name near its mouth, is a river whose deep valley (Pind. Nem. ix. 
40 Babuxpnpvost & dud’ dxrais ‘EXepov) was spanned by a bridge 
over which passed the Helorine coast road from Syracuse (Thuc. 
vi. 70; vii. 80). 
395°2 193 Q 
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Kapdpuva : near the mouth of the Hipparis on the south coast be- 
tween Gela and Cape Pachynus. The lake has become a marsh and 
the city on the hill lies desolate. Forits history cf. ch. 156, and Thuc. 
vi. 5 kal Kaudpwa 7o mp@rov imd Supaxoolov @kicbn, éreaw eyyvtata 
mévre Kal Tptdkovta Kal éxardv peta Svpaxovady ktiow (i. €. 599 B.C.)* 
olxoral O€ éyévovto a’tns Adokay Kat Mevex@dos. avacrdarey dé Kapapi- 
vaiwy yevouevov TOE Urd Supakocioy 6’ ardatacw (circ. 550 B.C.), 
xpévm “Inmmoxpatns votepoy Téhas tipavvos Aitpa avdpov Supakogiav 
aixpahotav AaBov rv ynyv tTHy Kapapwaiwy, avtos oikictns yevdpevos 
kardkice Kapapivay. kat avdts td Tédwvos avaoraros yevouevn Td Tpitov 
karoxioOn io Tekdov. Cf. also Philistus, fr. 8 and fr. 17, F. H. G.i. 
186, 187. In the Peloponnesian war it played a hesitating part ; 
cf. Thue. vi. 75, 88 ; vii. 33. Its history is a typical example of the 
jealousy of great cities against their neighbours ; cf. Thebes and 
Plataea, and in mediaeval times Milan and Pavia. 

ioa érea: for seven years, 498-491 B.C. 

There were in Sicily three towns called Hybla all originally Sicel. 
The first was superseded by the Greek colony Megara (Strabo 268), 
on the coast ten miles north of Syracuse; the Sicel town stood on 
a little height north of the hill of Megara. Thucydides calls the 
town Megara (vi. 49, 94), and H. its citizens Megarians (ch. 156. 2); 
both record its destruction by Gelo in 483 B.C. (ch. 156; Th. vi. 4). 
The second, called by Thucydides (vi. 62) TeAearis, was in his time 
still a Sicel town (vi. 94); it is called by Pausanias (v. 23. 4) 
Lepearis, and by Steph. Byz. s.v. and Cicero (de Div. 1. 20, 39) 
apparently Tadcaris. It lay in the territory of Catana (Paus. Z. c.), 
between Catana and Centuripa (Thuc. vi. 94), and may be placed 
at Paterno, where an inscription has been found, ‘ Veneri victrici 
Hyblensi.’ The third, called “Hpaia, on the road between Gela and 
Syracuse (Itin. Anton. p. 89), may be placed at or near Ragusa ; 
almost certainly it is the place here meant. Cf. further Holm, 
G..S. 1. 363, 365; Freeman, S. i, pp. 512f. 

ZuceAovs : cf. ch. 170. 1. 

yopépo.. The name, Doric in form, clearly comes from local 
Sicilian sources. Like the yewpudpoe of Samos (Thuc. viii. 21), they 
were a land-holding aristocracy. Probably the earliest settlers 
secured for themselves exclusive possession of the full rights of 
citizenship, and especially of holding land (2y«rnows yas). Their 
holdings were cultivated by serfs (SodAo), probably the relics of the 
old native population reduced to a position of villeinage. 

The KvAdvpioe or Kaddixvpiot, who drove out their masters the 
Tapépo. (Timaeus, fr. 56; F.H.G. i. 204), were compared by 
Aristotle in his Syracusan constitution to the Helots, the Penestae 
in Thessaly, and the Clarotae in Crete (F.H.G. i. 170). The 
yapdpot formed a high court of justice like the comitia at Rome 
(Diod. viii. 11). The fall of the yaudpo is connected by Aristotle 
(Pol. v. 4. 1, 1303 b 20) and Plutarch (Mor. 825 Cc) with a private 
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feud. It probably took place but a few years before Gelo mastered 
Syracuse, perhaps only after the defeat of the Syracusans on the 
Helorus (ch. 154). Clearly the excluded Demos, the town population 
mainly of Greek origin, joined with native serfs against their 
masters (cf. Dionys. Hal. vi. 62; Ar. Pol. v. 3, 5, 1302 b 32; and 
in general Freeman, S. ii, pp. 11-15, 436-9). 

Kacpévys, or Casmenae, founded from Syracuse in 645 B.C. (Thuc. 
vi. 5); it is to be placed probably at Spaccaforno (Freeman, 
Sell 25,20). 

éoxe. Gelo reigned seven years (Ar. Pol. v. 12, 1315 b 36); 
probably 485-478 B.c. He is still called Geloan on his offering for 
victory at Olympia in 488-487 B. c. (Paus. vi. 9. 4). Hence Pausanias’ 
statement that he became lord of Syracuse in 491 B. C. is a confusion 
between the beginning of his rule at Syracuse and his first attain- 
ment of tyranny at Gela (cf. Busolt, ii. 779 n. 3). 

jodv ot wavta, ‘was everything to him’; cf. iii. 157. 4 and less 
exactly i. 122. 3. Syracuse was the centre and capital of his 
dominion which extended over eastern Sicily, and since to the 
Greek mind city and state were inseparable, he increased the city 
at the expense of other communities (§§ 2, 3). Thecreation of this 
greater Syracuse, henceforward the chief city in Sicily, probably 
saved the island from Punic domination. 

76 dorv: the town as opposed to the citadel, v. 64. 2; viii. 51. 2; 
Il 4- 

Meyapéas: cf.c. 155. In. 

maxéas: a popular term for the well-to-do oligarchs ; cf. v. 30. 1, 
Tes eV la GEA Ls 

The harsh treatment of the Demos is probably to be explained by 
the fact that it was in part at least of non-Hellenic origin, but the 
military Sicilian tyrants are throughout less favourable to the 
people than the tyrants of Greece proper (cf. App. XVI, § 1). 

ém’ @aywyy : sold to slave-traders ‘for export abroad’; cf. v. 6. 1. 

EvBoéas: cf. Strabo 449 jv dé Kal ev SixeAia EVBora Xadyidéwv tev 
éxei (i.e, in Leontini) xricpa, nv Tédov eLavéornce kai éyévero ppovprov 
Svpakovoioy. The site is unknown. 

Staxpivas: distinguishing as at Megara between the nobles and 
the commons. ; , ; 

gvvoixnpa : unpleasant to live with; so Aesch. Supplices 267 (of 
dragons) dvopevn Evyoxiayv. These wholesale deportations are 
characteristic of Sicilian history; cf. Hiero’s transference of the 
men of Naxos and Catana to Leontini, his foundation of Aetna, 
and the later case of Leontini (Thuc. v. 4). 

That there were negotiations with Gelo is almost certain, but the 
account here given is clearly unhistorical, whether we trace its 
origin to some Syracusan satirist (Freeman, S. ii. 515 f.) or to some 
funeral oration in the Ceramicus with its customary laudations of 
Athens. Cf. ix. 26 f., and Meyer, F. ii. 219t- Nor are matters 
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mended by transferring the scene to Corinth and rationalizing H.’s 
account, as seems to have been done by Timaeus (Polyb. xii. 26 b; 
fr. 87; F.H.G. i. 213). The essential points, the debate about 
hegemony and the self-laudations of both sides, remain the same. 

macav Tiv ‘EANGSa: the whole of Hellas including the colonies. 
There is some exaggeration here as in mayra just above. 

fixers peydAns. Most editors read peyddos, while others insert ¢d, 
as an adverb is wanted in these phrases; cf. duoiws jxewv, i. 149. 2, 
and ed Kev, i. 30. 4, &c. 

dpxovrt ye SueAlns: cf. ch. 163. 1. Gelo’s alliance with Thero 
(c. 166) served to extend his influence in the west of Sicily. The 
title is given to Dionysius by the Athenians in official degrees, 393~- 
368 B.C. ; cf. Hicks 91, 108, 112. 

amoAXés éveetto, ‘attacked them vehemently’; so Thuc. iv. 22 (of 
Cleon); Dem. de Cor. 199; Theocr. xxii. 90. For modnds cf. 1. 
98. I. 

vetkos. (1) Many writers (e.g. Abbott, ii. 446) follow Holm (G.S. 
i. 416) in identifying this strife with the great campaign which 
culminated at the Himera, placing that battle in 481 B.Cc.; but 
this is absolutely opposed to the clear meaning of H. (Freeman, ii. 
478). Again, the synchronism between the Persian and Carthaginian 
invasions seems well established (cf. 166n.); H.makes the Himera 


‘coincide with Salamis (ch. 166), and is followed, though more 


cautiously, by Aristotle (Poet. 23); Diodorus (xi. 24) places it on 
the last day of the fighting at Thermopylae. Further, there is a 
high probability that there was some concerted arrangement be- 
tween the Persian and the Carthaginian (Ephorus fr. 111; F.H.G. 
i. 264; Diod.xi.1; ch.166n.). (2) Others (e.g. Meltzer, Karthager, 
i. 495; cf. Busolt, ii. 790 n.) see in this earlier war a mis-dating of 
the great invasion by some writer anxious to deprive Gelo of all 
excuse for refusing his aid to the mother-country, but if so, H. is 
strangely careless. (3) Freeman (ii. 479), feeling it difficult to find 
room for the war after Gelo became tyrant (i.e. after 491 B.C.), holds 
that he refers to some fighting in which he took part as a subordi- 
nate of Cleandrus or Hippocrates, but this is surely an impossible 
interpretation of Gelo’s words. Most probably, Gelo and Thero 
attempted _to conquer the Carthaginian strongholds in Western 
Sicily, Motye, Soloeis;-andPanormus;-with their Elymian ally 
Segesta, circ. 483-B.C., and so provoked the great Carthaginian 
expedition of 480 B.C. (ch. 165 f.). It is true that Diodorus (xi. 1) 
assigns ¢hreé years to the Carthaginian preparations, but these 
are probably only an inference from Xerxes’ three years of prepara- 
tion (vii. 1). 

Awpréos. The story of Dorieus (v. 42-6) contains no reference to 
this effort of Gelo, and seems to be drawn from an independent 
source. 

+d éparopva: probably the ports of Western Sicily held by the 
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Carthaginians (cf. s%Z.), but Gelo may well have had wider schemes 
of opening the trade of the further West, and especially Spain 
(i. 1633 iv. 152), to Hellenic commerce and colonization, breaking 
the Phoenician and Punic monopoly.” He may have thought of a 
great pan-Hellenic alliance to meet the Semite in the West, and 
then the Persian in Eastern Greece, 

Sunxootas KTA. The numbers are suspiciously uniform, though not 
perhaps incredibly large. Similar numbers appear in Polyb. xii. 
26b, schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 146; from Ephorus (fr. 111), or Timaeus 
(fr.87; uv. sup.). At the battle of Himera Diodorus (xi. 21) makes 
Gelo command 50,000 foot and over 5,000 horse. 

immoSpépouvs wwAovs: probably light infantry who fought inter- 
spersed among the cavalry like the Boeotian duimmoe (Thuc. v. 57 ; 
Xen. Hell. vii. 5.24). Caesar adopted at Pharsalia (B. C. iii. 84) this 
device, which he found in Gaul (B. G. vii. 18, 36, 80), and which 
seems to have been a regular practice among the Germans (B. G. 
i. 48, vii. 65, viii. 13; Tac. Germ, ch. 6). The large proportion of 
light-armed troops and cavalry shows the higher level of military 
science in the West. The Sicilian tyrants, making large use of 
mercenaries, can put in the field a well-equipped force of all arms, 
not the mere hoplite-phalanx and ill-armed light troops mustered 
to meet Xerxes. 

Borrowed from II. vii. 125 9} Ke péy’ oipdéere yépwr immndara Indes. 
In Homer Agamemnon is of course king of Mycenae, though brother 
of Menelaus of Sparta. But just as Aeschylus transferred the scene 
of his play from destroyed Mycenae to Argos (Aesch. Ag. 24, 503, 
810), while Euripides wavers between the two, Stesichorus and the 
Lyric poets, under Dorian influence, made Agamemnon live and die 
at Amyclae or.Sparta (Schol. Eur. Orest. 46; Pind. Nem. Vill. 133 
Pyth. xi. 32). The grave of Agamemnon was shown at Amyclae 
(Paus. iii. 19. 6) as well as at Mycenae (Paus. ii. 16. 6); there 
were cults of Agamemnon in Laconia, especially of Zeus Agamemnon 
at Sparta. For the parallel transference of Orestes cf. i. 67 n. 


Sparta as head of ‘ Pelops’ isle’ naturally claimed the race of Pelops / 


for her own. 

dmeotpappévous: aversos, hostile ; cf. mpooavrns, § 2. 

The comparison is with the Spartans only, and is justified if the 
numbers in ch. 158 be accepted. 

*Q, BactAed. To H., speaking in his own person, Gelo is TUpavyos 
(156. 3, 163. 1), though Scythes is Bacwdevs (vi. 23. 3n.), but the 
Sicilian tyrants like Polycrates (iii. 42. 2) would be flattered by being 
addressed as ‘king’ (cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 60, iii. 70; Ol. i. 23). The 
‘salutation of Gelo as king’ (Diod. xi. 26, 38) was in any case after 
the battle of Himera, and may well have been, in spite of Diodorus’ 
statement, informal. Probably the official position held by Gelo, 
as by Dionysius, was that of orparyyos avroxparap (Diod. xiii. 94 ; 
Polyaen. i. 27. 1). This is confirmed by the fact that Bacchylides 
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(v. 2) addresses Hiero as orparaye; cf. Bury, Cl. R. xiii. 98; Free- 
man,S. ii, note 1 ; Jebb, Bacch. 465. 

For the alleged claim of Athens to naval hegemony cf. viii. 2 n. 

amdpadov, unparalleled in the sense of vavrixdy, is perhaps poetic, as 
the sentence can be scanned as an iambic. 

petavdorar, ‘land-loupers’; cf. Il. ix. 648; xvi. 59. 

It was a frequent ground for self-laudation among the Athenians 
that they, unlike most other Greeks, had always inhabited the same 
country and could claim to be autochthonous. It forms a regular 
topic in funeral orations (cf. 157 n.), e. g. that of Pericles (Thuc. ii. 36); 
cf. Plat. (?) Menex. 237 B; Lys. Epitaph. § 17; Ps. Dem. Epitaph. 
§ 4; Hyperides, Epitaph. col. 5, and in other panegyrics; cf. Eur. 
Erechth. fr. 362, and especially Isocr. Paneg. § 24 otrtw xadés xal 
ynoiws yeydvape Sor e& jowep ehupev, ravtny Exovres Grayta rv 
xpévov Svarehovper, adrdxOoves dvres .. . Kaitou xp Tods ... mEpt THs 
jyepovias Sixaios auBioByrodyras. . . roattny Thy apyny Tov yévous 
€xovtas daiverOat. The belief is accepted in substance by Thucy- 
dides (i. 2) and by H. (i. 56n.), though the latter considers the 
Arcadians and Cynurians also autochthonous (viii. 73). 

“Opnpos : cf. Il. ii. 552 MeveoOevs. | ro 8 ot} raw ris dpoios értyOduos 
yéver’ avijp | koopnoa tmmous re kal dvépas adomtdidras. 

dveidos, ‘we cannot be reproached for saying this.’ Gelo had 
treated the Greek claims as insulting (160. 1). 

ov Gv pOdvorre, ‘you could not be too soon in,’ i.e. the sooner 
the better, a polite but emphatic exhortation ; cf. Arist. Plut. 874 
and 1133 dmorpéxwy ovk dy POdvors, Eur. Alc, 662, Troades 456. 
(Cf. Goodwin, § 894.) 

The simile is twice ascribed by Aristotle to Pericles in a funeral 
oration (cf. Plut. Per. 8, 28), probably that over those who fell in the 
Samian war 440 B. C. (Meyer, F. ii, pp. 221, 222); cf. Ar. Rhet. iii. 10 
and i. 7,1365 b 31 ofoy Ilepixdijs roy emurdqhiov Néyor Tiv vedrnta ex TNS 
modews avypjoOa dorep rd €ap €k Tod evtavrod ei eatpebein. That H. 
took the figure from Pericles is rendered probable by the other 
resemblances to funeral orations in this passage (cf. 157. In.; 
161. 3n.). Even if the simile be older H. may well have been re- 
minded of it by the striking application of it in Pericles’ oration. 
Here it is far less appropriate, as seems to have been felt by the 
reader who appended the clumsy explanation which has since been 
interpolated in the text. Gelo might, however, compare the youth- 
ful vigour of the colony, Sicily, to the spring, and the effete mother- 
country to the later duller months of the year. 

ZuceAlns r’pavvos. Here and elsewhere (ch. 157.2) Gelo is regarded 
as suzerain of all (Greek) Sicily. 

Scythes is probably the lord of Zancle, driven out by Hippocrates, 
who had found asylum with Darius and died at his court at an 
advanced age (vi. 24). The friendly relations of Scythes with the 
Persian court would make his son a most suitable envoy. The 
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special information and favourable verdict of H. on both father and 
son may be explained by the close connexion between Cos and 
Halicarnassus. 

és AeAdots. Delphi was at the time for submission to Persia as 
seems proved by the oracles (ch. 140, 148, 169). Grundy (pp. 247- 
56) suggests that Gelo had no sufficient motive for buying off Persia, 
and sent the treasure to Delphi (if it was sent) for security; the 
baser motive was subsequently attributed to him by patriotic Greeks 
who hated tyranny. But is it incredible that Gelo should try to 
purchase Persian neutrality by a nominal submission ? 

mapa Sapiev: the reading of the better MSS, must be adopted, 
for if pera be read Cadmus is made to take a part in the treachery of 
the Samians through which Scythes (presumably his own father) 
lost his city and for a time his liberty (cf. vi. 23,24n.). But with 
the reading wapd an intelligible reconstruction is possible. Scythes, 
leaving the lordship of Cos, bestowed on him by Darius, to his son 
Cadmus, went to Sicily and made himself ruler of Zancle, becoming 
apparently (cic. 495 B.C.) a vassal of Hippocrates. In 494 B.C. 
Samians (and some Milesians) came on his invitation to colonize 
Kale Acte (vi. 22, 24; Thuc. vi. 4), but on the suggestion of Anaxi- 
las of Rhegium treacherously seized Zancle. Hippocrates, who 
came as suzerain to aid Zancle, ended by selling it to the Samians. 
Then Anaxilas, still hoping to make himself supreme in Zancle, 
stirred up Cadmus to take the city from the Samians (for éoxe cf. 
v. 46. 2 3 vi. 23. 2, 36.1, &c.). Cadmus came from Cos with a number 
of followers (among whom we are told by Suidas (s. v.) was 
Epicharmus as a baby in arms), and with the aid of Anaxilas re- 
covered Zancle (circ. 490 B.C.). He must, however, have been 
a mere subordinate of the tyrant of Rhegium, since in all other 
accounts Anaxilas alone is mentioned (Schol. Pind. Pyth. ii. 34; 
Diod. xi. 48, 66); cf. especially Thuc. vi. 4 rovs d€ Zapious *Avafihas 
‘Pnyiver TUpavyos ov TOAAS torepov éxBaroy Kat tv mow adtos Evp- 
peikrav dvOpamrey oikioas Meconyny and ris éavrod Td dpxaiov marpidos 
dvtavdpacev. The supremacy of Anaxilas over Zancle-Messana is 
fully confirmed by its coinage. Further, it would seem that Cadmus 
must have been driven from Messene by Anaxilas before 481, other- 
wise he could hardly have been the trusted envoy of Gelo, the chief 
foe of the Rhegine tyrant. 

wiv... petaBadotoav. The change ofname apparently took place 
when Anaxilas first put the Samians in possession of Zancle (494- 
493 B. C.), not as Thucydides implies when heejectedthem. This 
seems proved by the fact that coins on the Euboic-Attic standard, 
with a lion’s head Samian in style on one side, and a calf’s head on 
the other, are inscribed with the word Meconvioy (Holm, G. S. iti, 
p- 574; further, Hill, Hist. Greek Coins, 29-35, and C. H. Dodd in 
J. H. S. xxviii. 56-76). These, which resemble closely the contem- 
porary coins of Rhegium (Head, H. N. 108), must belong to the 
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time when Anaxilas was on friendly terms with the Samians, while 
those with a running hare and the inscription Meoonviwr on one side 
and a mule-chariot on the other were introduced by Anaxilas from 
Rhegium later (Holm, G. S. iii. 576). These types, according to 
Aristotle (Jul. Pollux, v.75}, commemorated a victory at Olympia, and 
the introduction of the hare into Sicily (Hill, of. cit. p. 33). 

Macan prefers the reading pera Sayiov, He thus makes 
Cadmus co-operate with the Samians in depriving his own father 
of the lordship of Zancle. He suggests that there may have been 
a deep laid plot between the father, the son, and Hippocrates, 
Scythes being anxious to return to the Persian court and his 
imprisonment at Inyx (vi. 23) a pretence. Hippocrates certainly 
behaved strangely in making a bargain with the treacherous 
Samians at the expense of Zancle (vi. 23), but there is not sufficient 
evidence of the alleged plot. Subsequently on this supposition 
Cadmus was driven out along with the Samians by Anaxilas, and 
then found refuge with Gelo. 

165 tv év SixeAly oiknpévov : i.e. the Greeks; cf. 153.4. The story 
was doubtless told H. in Sicily. 

Thero became tyrant 488, died 472 B.c. On his descent cf. 
154.1n. His daughter Demarete married Gelo, and he himself 
the daughter or sister of Polyzelus, Gelo’s brother (Schol. Pind. 
Ol. ii). Agrigentum (Girgenti) was founded from Gela circ. 582 B.C. 
(Thuc. vi. 4). For descriptions of the site cf. Polyb. ix. 27, and 
Freeman, S. ii. 224-31, and for the temples id. ii. 79-81 and 402-7. 

The Carthaginian army here, as elsewhere, is composed mainly 
of mercenaries (Polyb. i. 67). The Phoenicians are native Cartha- 
ginians, the Libyans their African subjects. Spaniards and 
Ligurians recur frequently in the Punic armies (Diod. xiii. 44, 
xvi. 73; Polyb. i. 17, 67, &c.). Diodorus mistakenly adds (xi. 1) 
Italian mercenaries, troops not employed by Carthage before 409 B.C. 
(Diod. xiii. 44, &c.), and Celts who are first really used in 343 B.C. 
(Diod. xvi. 73). 

‘Edtovxwv: reckoned by Hecataeus (fr.20; F. H.G. i. 2; Steph. 
Byz. s.v.) a Ligurian tribe, a view confirmed by his statement 
that Massilia was Ligurian, inhabited the coast from the Pyrenees 
to the mouth of the Rhone, until they were destroyed by the Celtic 
incursion (third century B.C.). Narbo was their capital (Avienus, 
Ora Marit. 586). The Ligurians (cf. v. 9. 3) had once also stretched 
from the mouth of the Rhone to that of Arno (Scyl. 41; Polyb. ii. 
16.2; Nissen, It. i. 470. 1). 

The number, 300,000, though repeated by Diodorus (xi. 20) follow- 
ing Timaeus (?), may be only an effort of Siceliot patriotic imagination 
unwilling that Hamilcar should have less troops than Mardonius 
(H. ix. 32), as the 3,000 transport-ships equal in number those of 
Xerxes (vii. 97, 104), though 200 triremes are likely enough (cf. 
Meltzer, Karthager, i. 193). 
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tov “Avvwvos, According to Trogus Pompeius (Justin xix. 1) 
Hamilcar was the son of Mago. 

Bacthéa: i.e. suffete. Aristotle distinguishes ‘the kings’ from 
the generals (Pol. ii. 11), but the offices seem to have been held 
together in great emergencies (Diod. xiii. 43; xiv. 54). He com- 
pares the suffetes to the Spartan kings, save that the office was not 
hereditary, but elective (cf. kar’ dvdpayaOiny, ch. 166). Nepos dis- 
tinctly declares (Hann. 7) there were two suffetes elected annually, 
and this is confirmed by their comparison with the consuls (Liv. 
xxx. 7) and the parallel case of Gades (Liv. xxviii. 37). For full 
details cf. Meltzer, of. cit. il. 64-72, 482-7. 

166 Both H.and Aristotle speak as if the coincidence was accidental ; 
cf, Poet. 23 Gomep yap Kata rots avrovs xpdvous 7 7 ev Sadapinve 
eyéveTo vavpaxia kal 9 ev SixedXia Kapxndovioy paxn, ovdév mpos TO aiTd 
ovrteivoucat tedos, but Diodorus, who (xi. 24) dates the battle of 
Himera to the same day as Thermopylae, asserts there was a 
alliance between_Persia_and Cartha iP —fimaeus?). 6 dé 
é 7s OlempenBevoato mpos Kapxndovious mept Kowompayias, Kal 
cuvébero mpos aitov’s eate avToy pey emt Tovs tiv “EANdOa KaToLKovvTas 
"EdAnvas otpareverv, Kapxndoviovs 8€ rois avtois yxpdvos peyddas 
mapackevacacba Svvdpets, kal Katamodepioa rovs Tv “EAAjvey rept 
SuxeXiay kal “Iradiav oikotvras. This is supported by Ephorus (fr. 111 
ap. Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 146; F.H.G.i. 264). "Ex d€ Wepody kai 
Dowikay mpéaBers mpos Kapxnooviovs (mapayevéoOa) mpoordocortas ws 
mAeiorov S€ot orddoy" els Sikeiav dé Badicew Kal karaoTpeWapevous Tovs 
Ta Tov EXAnvev Ppovodyras mieiv eri TeAordvynooy. Though neith 
of these two versions of the alliance can be traced back beyond the 
fourth century, their divergence in language is rather in their favour 
as suggesting an independent origin. Nor is the language of Ephorus 
unsuitable. The great king would very probably treat the colonists 
of his Phoenician subjects as though he were their sovereign, and 
the Carthaginians might not care to dispute the form so long as 
they secured the real advantages of an alliance. We cannot safely 
argue from the silence of H. and Aristotle that they were ignorant 
of any co-operation, much less that it did not exist in fact. | 
The enemies of the Greeks would naturally plan a simultaneous 
attack, and in concerting their plans the Phoenicians would be | 
useful intermediaries. The alliance may then be accepted (with 
Meltzer, Freeman, Busolt, E. Meyer, and Grundy) as against the) | 
doubts of Duncker, Beloch, Hauvette, and Macan. 

év ty DikeAlg. H. is equally vague in 167.1. The battle was nea 
Himera (Pind. Pyth. i. 79). 

167 According to Diodorus (xi. 20 f.), Hamilcar, after losing through 
a storm his cavalry and chariots on his voyage, landed at Panormus. 
Thence he marched to Himera and, after a victory, besieged the 
town, which was defended by Thero. Gelo coming to its aid with 
50,000 foot and 5,000 horse, surprised and captured many 
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Carthaginian stragglers. Then hearing that Hamilcar expected a 
force of cavalry from Selinus, he sent his own horsemen to personate 
them. These troops slew Hamilcar at the beginning of the action, 
while he was sacrificing, threw the Carthaginian army in the sea- 
camp into confusion and set fire to the fleet. Meanwhile Gelo fell 
on the main Punic army near the land-camp, and after a stubborn 
fight slaughtered the enemy to the number of 150,000. This 
account (given in detail by Grundy, pp. 422-5) is irreconcilable with 
H. as to the time and manner of Hamilcar’s death (cf. Freeman, 
ii. 186-99, 518-22), and shows clear signs of rhetorical exaggerations 
in the number of the slain and in the account of Gelo’s stratagem, 
which is compared with that of Themistocles. On the other hand, 
the two camps and the burning of the fleet (cf. Polyaen. i. 27) 
look like genuine local tradition. Probably Timaeus overlaid such 
a tradition with his own rhetoric. The account is regarded as 
untrustworthy by Meltzer, E. Meyer, Beloch, and Busolt, though 
accepted by Curtius, Duncker, Holm, and Grundy. 

oikdte xpewpévov (sc. Adyo): Cf. ili, ILI. I Ady@ olkdre ypeapevor. 

capata oda. The practice of burning the whole body of the 
victim was originally common to the Phoenicians and Jews 
(Porphyr. de Abst. iv. 15; Lev. vi. 23); later the Carthaginians, 
like the Greeks, burnt only certain parts (cf. Meltzer, of. cz¢. 
ii. 147-9), but the older ritual might naturally be followed on so 
great an occasion. 

2 For the Oriental self-immolation of the Punic version cf. i. 86n. 
wo" ot Mover. Hero-worship seems to have been as unknown to the 


La) 


Phoenicians as it was to the Egyptians (ii. 50. 3) ; nor even if 

o Hamilcar’s self-sacrifice was regarded as heroic could it account 

yn Z for a cult in all colonies. Hence Movers and Meltzer suggest 

a) ; { that H. has confused Hamilcar= Abd-Melgart, servant of Melcarth, 

Ss Y \\with the Phoenician god Melcarth, whose worship is closely con- 

Ay nected with such passing through the fire. Compare Moloch, and 
“41 the story of Dido. 

pvqpata: probably pillars like that in the temple of Melcarth at 


Tyre (ii. 44. 2). 


168-71 Fruitless embassies to Corcyraand Crete (with excursus on Minos 
in Sicily), 
168 3° Bivapw otk éAayloryv: so in 433 B.C. The Corcyrean orator at 
Athens says vaurixdy re kexrnue0a many Tov map’ byiv mdelorov (Thuc. 
i. 33; cf. i. 14). They had 120 ships in 435 B.c. (Thuc. i. 25). 

4 The Etesian winds (cf. ii. 20), which are said to blow very hard 
off Cape Malea from the north-east (cf. vii. 188; viii. 12), lasted 
for about forty days in August and September. The battle of 
Salamis took place about Sept. 25. 

_ It is remarkable that the Corcyreans are not taunted by the 
\Corinthians (in Thuc. i. 37-43) with this instance of selfishness 
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and double-dealing. But the dislike and suspicion felt by the rest 
of Greece for the western island is patent. The Corcyrean envoys 
themselves admit that their traditional policy of splendid isolation 
has proved a failure. Thuc. i. 32 mepecornker 7 Sokodoa nuay mpdre- 
pov cappoavvn, To pr) ev Gddorpia Evppaxia rH Tod TéAas yropy EvyKiwdu- 
yevelv, voy GBovAla Kat doOévera haryopevn. Munro (J. H.S. xxii. 323) 
charitably suggests that the Corcyreans may never have promised 
to do more than protect the southern Peloponnese from attack, if 
the Persian admirals detached a squadron for the purpose; then 
their subsequent neutrality caused their absence from the line of 
battle to be misinterpreted. But it seems more likely that Corcyra 
did aim at avoiding compromising alliances, and was loth to send 
her navy to resist the Persian, when she might so soon need it for 
her own defence against, the Cart aginian. (epee 
kowg. Lhe island was divided between a number of city-states. 

dpewov... yiverat: the regular form of inquiry; cf. i. 187. 2, 
ive bes, OcCh; DhUC. 1 ris ad 777. 

‘Fools, do ye find ought to complain of in the woes brought on 
you by Minos in his wrath for the help ye gave Menelaus?’ The 
god by an ironical question (for péppoua: ironically used cf. viii. 
106. 3 ad fin.) reminds them how they had suffered in the past for 
similar conduct. The words ripepnpdrov Mivas éreprpe pnviov Saxpv- 
para seem to have been taken as they stand from the oracular 
response (cf. iv. 163. 3; v. 79. 1n.; vii. 178.2). Stein and Busolt 
(ii. 658 n. 6) suspect it of being a later forgery, like the response to 
the Cnidians (i. 174. 5), mainly because it is in iambic metre. H. 
clearly believed it genuine, and probably for that reason does not 
blame the Cretans for refusing help. Doubtless the lying Cretans 
would have had no scruple in inventing later an oracle to exculpate 
their conduct; but that here given is of the same tenor as the better 
attested response to Argos (ch. 148), and may well be in substance 
genuine. 

Yicavinv. While Beloch (i. 178) and Nissen (i. 548) maintain, after 
Niebuhr, that Sican and Sicel are mere variants of one name and 
one race, Freeman (i. 472 f.), who has converted Holm (Cl. R. v. 
423), strongly argues that Thucydides (vi.2) and Philistus (ap. Diodor. 
v. 6; fr. 3, F. H. G.i. 185) are right in saying that the Sicans are 
Iberians, though they claimed to be autochthonous (Thue. 7/.¢. ; 
Timaeus; fr. 2, F. H. G. i. 193). It seems clear that the Sicels were 
later immigrants from Italy who drove the Sicans to the west of 
Sicily, and were in turn pressed by the Greeks into the centre and 
north of the island. 

Minos found Daedalus in Camicus, the city he had built for 
Cocalus the Sican king. He was hospitably received by Cocalus, 
but enticed into a warm bath and there slain by the king or his 
daughters. Of Sophocles’ play the Kayixvo: but two small fragments 
remain. For later versions cf. Diod. iv. 79; Strabo 279. 
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TloAtyvn : a small place near Cydonia in Western Crete on the 
north coast; cf. Thuc. ii. 35. 

IIpaioos : high on the central plateau near the east end of Crete. 
Two ‘Eteocretan’ inscriptions have been found there in recent 
excavations (J. H. S. xxi. 340). That these two cities took no part 
in the expedition is no historical tradition, though it may have been 
derived, like the notice of the newer colonists, from Praesus (cf. 
171.1), but merely an inference from the fact that their inhabitants 
belonged to the pre-Hellenic ‘Minoan’ race (Hom. Od. xix. 176 ; 
Strabo 475, 478), and therefore presumably had not been affected 
by the migration preceding or following the death of Minos. The 
words oré\@ peyado imply a large migration which left Crete empty 
(cf. 171. 1); this hypothesis explained the disappearance of the 
‘Minoan’ people, and the existence as early as Homer of Achaeans, 
Pelasgians, and Dorians in Crete. For other Minoan traditions 
cf. i. 171-3; ili. 122 nn. 

Kapurds (Strabo 273, 279) may perhaps be placed at Caltabelotta 
(cf. Freeman, i. 503), if that stronghold on the hill be within the 
territory of Acragas (Diod. iv. 78). 

Later writers (Paus. vii. 4.6; Steph. Byz.) inaccurately substitute 
“Ivvé or “Ivucoy (cf. vi. 23. 4n.). Freeman (i. 113, 502) believes that 
this whole legend grew up in Acragas, the existence of Minoa 
(cf. v. 46. 2 n.) suggesting the presence of Minos (but cf. ili. 122. 2 n.). 
Thero is said to have sent back to Crete the supposed remains of 
Minos (Diod. iv. 79). 

‘Ypinv. Probably the Uria of Strabo (282) (modern Oria), on 
a ridge between Tarentum and Brundisium, still containing in his 
day the palace of an early king, not Veretum, close to the heel of 
Italy, cape Leuca; cf. Nissen, Ital. ii. 875, 884. Iapygia (cf. iv. 99) 
is the promontory south of Tarentum and Brundisium, the Messapii 
being the tribe nearest Tarentum (Nissen, of. cif. i. 539-40). 

Other accounts make these Cretans found Brundisium (Strabo 279, 
282) and even cross the Adriatic and Illyria, to settle on the Thermaic 
gulf as Bottiaeans (ch. 123. 3). 


3 This disaster is dated by Diodorus (xi. 52) to the year 473 B.C. 


SSS 


It was to some extent balanced by a Tarentine victory over Messa- 
pians and Peucetians (Paus. x. 13.10). Probably Micythus made 
alliance with Tarentum in the hope of opposing a barrier to the 
growing power of Syracuse. 

évos ‘EAAnvicds péytoros. The phrase makes it certain that H. 
did not live to see the destruction of the Athenians in Sicily which 
Thucydides (vii. 85) describes in similar terms; mAeioros yap 5} 
Povos obros kai ovSevds EMdoowy THY ev TH TOAEU@ TOUT eyeveTO. 

TOv dorav: partitive genitive with of; ‘so many of the citizens,’ as 
Vi: 58; 2\ ad 7i7.; 1X. 94. 1; 1.67. 5. 
4 oikérys... émitpowos: translated by Pausanias (v. 26. 4) dodAos 
kat taplas tOv “Avagita xpnudroy (cf. vi. 137. 33 vili. 75.1) and by 
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Justin ‘ servus spectatae fidei’, but though this might be the meaning 
of the word, oikérns is certainly in the plural used for the whole 
familia, free-born as well as slave (viii. 4.2, 44. 1, 106. 2,142. 4), and 
is distinguished from dovd)os by Plato in the Laws, &c. It is unlikely 
that a slave (or even a fregdman) should add his father’s name on 
his offerings at Olympia (v. zw.) and call Rhegium and Messana 
his fatherland (Paus. /.c.). Probably he was a low-born dependant 
of Anaxilas (cf. Maeandrius, ili. 142). For érirpomos cf. the case of 
Aristagoras at Miletus (v. 30. 2), and again Maeandrius (iii. 142. 1) 
emttporainv mapa IoAvKpdteos AaBov thy apyny, and Theras. iv. 147. 2. 
Micythus was clearly regent of Rhegium and Messana for the young 
sons of Anaxilas. 

éxmeoav. Paus. /.c. dmiay otyoiro, According to Diodorus (xi. 66), 
after Micythus had been regent nine years (476-467), his wards, 
instigated by Hiero, demanded an account of his stewardship. 
Through this, his honesty was so strikingly proved that they begged 
him to keep on the administration, but Micythus, preferring to 
retire, lived in honour at Tegea till his death. This is a little 
inconsistent with H.’s éxmecop. 

The offerings of Micythus at Olympia seen by Pausanias (v. 26) 
were in three groups, comprising in all fifteen figures (besides some 
removed by Nero) by Argive sculptors, Glaucus and Dionysius. 
Fragments of pedestals have been found bearing inscriptions 
restored by Roehl, I. G. A. 532, 533, and better by Kaibel (Hermes, 
xxviii. 60), showing that the offerings were made for the recovery of 
his son from sickness. 

[MixvOos 6 Xotpov ‘Pnyiv]os k[al Meoon]uos Fouxéwy ev Teyen 

[rdydApara rade Oeois alyc6[nxe maar|y Kai Geais macats’ 

[madds d€ vdcov pOivdda voo€ovtos k]ai xpnudtov 6ooa Fou mAciora 
éyev[ero Suvaror] 

intpois Samavnbevray, és ’OAvpminy] eAOav ererra ev&dpev- 
os, &s For 6 mais eowOn avéOnxev| 

spiry yeveq. In Homer (Il. xiii. 451 f.; Od. xix. 178 f.), Idomeneus, 
the leader of the Cretans before Troy, is the son of Deucalion the 
son of Minos. For his exploits cf. Il. xiii. 330-539. 

Awpév te Kal Aowpdv. This alliterative jingle is found in Hesiod, 
“Epya 243 Arpov dpod Kal Aowdy : cf, Thuc. ii. 54. For such visitations 
cf, 1ii. 65. 7 n. a 

spirous: this third population must be the Dorians. 


172-4 Failure to hold the pass of Tempe hands over Thessaly to the 


]2 


I 


Persian. 
ims dvaykatns, ‘under compulsion at first’; afterwards (174) 
epndicav mpobipos, but they showed by their summons to the loyal 
Greeks that they did not approve of the intrigues of the Aleuadae. 
For these cf. ch. 6, 130, and for H.’s attitude towards the Thessalians 
Introd., § 30 ¢. 
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mpoBovdor (cf. vii. 145 n.). Presumably these Probouloi settled 
the general plan of campaign, which was determined by political as 
well as by military considerations. They are distinct from the 
separate councils of admirals (at Salamis) and of generals (at 
Plataea), which are merely advisory to ,the Spartan commanders- 
in-chief (cf. Macan on ch. 145). 

ovdapa ydp dSuvacins: for the yvepn cf. viii. 111. 

*Axarins (sc. ris POwrdos) ; cf. 132. In. and 196-8. 

éotparhyee. The command in war was a royal prerogative (vi. 
56n.; Ar. Pol. vi. 14. 2f., 1285 a), but on distant or less important 
expeditions, it was at times given to private Spartans, e. g. Anchi- 
molius (v. 63) and Brasidas in Thrace. Possibly the number of 
Spartans sent to Tempe was not great, for Sparta was unwilling to 
send large forces so far from home (ix. 8-10). For Evaiveros 
Diodorus (xi. 2) reads vveros, surely by a clerical error (J. H. S. 
xxii. 305n.). The polemarchs were, next to the king, the highest 
Spartan officers (Thuc. v. 66), commanding the Adyo at Mantinea 
in 418 B.C. (Thuc. v. 71), and later the pdépa (Xen. Hell. v. 4. 46). 
Plutarch (de Mal. 31; Mor. 864) adds 500 Thebans under Mnamias. 

For Alexander cf. v, 17-22 nn.; viii. 136-40; ix. 44, 45. 

dAAnv: on the passes leading into Thessaly cf. ch. 128.1n. Had 
there been only the mountain path over southern Olympus the 
Greeks could very well have held it as they did Anopaea (ch. 217), 
but Xerxes might and probably did use the more distant passes of 
Petra and Volustana. Cf. App. XX, § 4. 

év “ABUS~. Xerxes would seem to have been at Abydos during 
May (ch. 37. 1 n.). 

Xpyoipetaro.. The Thessalians were useful as guides (viii. 31 f.) 
and fought at Plataea (ix. 31 f.). 


175-8 The position of the Greeks at T, hermopylae and Artemisium 


175 


I 


2 


described. 


oreworépy. In two places Thermopylae is duagirés potvn (176. 2). 
The average breadth of Tempe between Mount Ossa and the 
Peneius is about 150 feet, but in many places the river leaves so 
little room that the modern road has been cut through the rocky 
slopes of Mount Ossa. The way must have been very rough 
though not impassable in 480 B.c. Herodotus clearly means to 
insist on three points of advantage at Thermopylae: (1) there was 
only one pass (cf. 173. 4), and that was both (2) narrower than 
Tempe, and (3) nearer home. 

Yijs THs ‘Iorrave7180s depends on’ Aprepictoy. The north of Euboea 
is the territory of Histiaea (viii. 23. 2). The name Histiaeotis was 
also given (cf. i. 56. 3n.) to the land of the Perrhaebi in N. Thessaly 
(ch. 128. 1 n.). 

raira: i.e. Thermopylae and Artemisium. The fleet at Arte- 
misium guarded not only the Euripus (ch. 183. 1; viii. 15 2a but 
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‘the only landing-places which give practicable access to the 
interior of the country north of Marathon’ (J. H. S. xxii. 304). 
Munro (J.H.S. xxii. 312) further brings out admirably not only 
that ‘Thermopylae could not have been held without Artemisium, 
for it would have been at once turned by the enemies’ fleet, but 
also that Artemisium was useless without Thermopylae, for the 
Persians would never have attacked the Greek fleet but simply 
sailed past it outside Euboea, if the land road to the Isthmus had 
been open. All they wanted was to get their army and fleet to the 
Peloponnese at the same time’. Cf. also App. XX, §§$ 1, 3, and 5. 

todo pév, ‘firstly,’ answered by 7 de ad (2); cf. ili. 106. 2. 

76 "Aptepiovov. The construction is loose, ’Aprepiovoy being put 
forward as the main subject of the following description. It was 
a beach looking northwards towards Olizon. The name no doubt 
comes from the temple of Artemis Proseoa (cf. 27/., Plut. Them. 8). 

Tpyxts is used by H. for the city elsewhere (ch. 199, 201, and 
probably 203. 2), but here for the country Trachinia (ch. 199, 201; 
viii. 31), as also in vill. 21. 1,66. 1; and Thuc. iv. 78, v. 12, 51. 

vfs dAAns. By an idiomatic compression the ‘narrowest part’ is 
included in the rest of the country with which it is really con- 
trasted. Cf. Tac. Agr. 34 ‘ceterorum Britannorum fugacissimi’ and 
Milton’s ‘fairest of her daughters Eve’. Though there is a verbal 
contradiction in saying ‘the pass through Trachis where narrowest 
is fifty feet broad, yet this is not the narrowest point but before and 
behind where it is only some six feet’, the meaning is pretty clear. 
Herodotus is first describing the best known and most defensible 
part of the pass, ‘the Middle Gate,’ near the Phocian wall (znf.), and 
the little hill where the last stand was made (ch. 225), which was 
about fifty feet wide ; and then inconsistently adds further statements 
as to the western and eastern gates, in front of and behind the 
pass proper, where there was in his day but just room for the road. 

[Macan’s suggestion that H. meant by 7 dua Tpnxivos éoodos the 
entirely different pass up the gorge of the Asopus into Doris (cf. 
viii. 31n.; vii. 199n.) is impossible.] 

H. here gives us in broad outline a general description, reserving 
details for ch. 198-200, chapters which should be studied in con- 
nexion with this. But the main points are here. The pass between 
mountain and sea has at either end an extremely narrow gate; 
the western gate, however, near Anthela, could be easily turned by 
crossing a projecting spur of the mountain, the eastern near Alpeni 
(ch, 216) is clearly behind the Greek position. In the three miles 
between them lay a double amphitheatre contracting about half- 
way at the Middle Gate; this is the true Thermopylae where are 
the hot springs and the Phocian wall (cf. 241 n.). Fora full descrip- 
tion cf. Grundy, p. 284f. 

Clear and good as is this description in general, the direction of 
the coast is wrongly given. H. evidently thought that the road 
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through the pass ran from north to south, since he here describes 
various features on either side as lying east or west of it, and later 
(ch. 199, 200. I, 201 ad fim.) speaks of points on the road as lying 
north or south of each other. In reality the coast and road bend to 
the east near Trachis. But the error is natural if,as appears likely 
from the route-map given (ch. 198-200), and from the expression 
‘before’ and ‘ behind’? Thermopylae (§ 2), H. visited Thermopylae 
while on a journey from the north to Greece, since the road from 
Lamia runs due north and south across the plain, and the bend in 
the ancient road may have been more gradual than that in the 
modern. Macan is surely wrong in doubting whether H. had been 
at Thermopylae (cf. Grundy, Quart. Rev., vol. ccii, p. 136). 

The head of the Maliac gulf has now receded about four miles, and 
the pass itself is now separated from the sea by a tract of marshy 
ground a mile or more in width formed of the alluvial deposits 
brought down by therivers and encircled by the precipitous sides of 
Mount Oeta and Callidromus (cf. ch. 198; Strabo 428). Even now, 
however, between the Asopus and the Middle Gate of Thermopylae 
the ground to the left of the road is impassable marsh. For H.’s 
sea and marsh cf. Liv. xxxvi. 18 ‘loca usque ad mare invia palu- 
stri limo et voraginibus’. 

Geppd Aovtpd. The hot springs, which are copious and over 
120° F. in temperature, rise on the side of Callidromus, a great cliff 
mounting almost sheer to a height of 3,000 ft. and on the edge of 
a great fan-shaped mass of stream débris. The stream, which is 
of a bright clear green (cf. Paus. iv. 35. 9), first enters the baths 
and then turns two mills (cf. Grundy, p. 286). 

Xurpov: two ‘cauldrons’ or baths devoted in ancient times one to 
male and the other to female bathers ; cf. Paus. iv. 35. 9 yAavkorarov 
pev oi0a dap Oeardpevos Td €v OeppomvAats ovTe Tov may GAN dooy KdTELoW 
és THY KoAUEBHOpay vTwWa dvonatovow of emtxaptoe XUTpovs yuvatkelovs. 

Warm springs were usually “Hpax\eta Nourpa (Aristoph. Nub. 1051), 
being created by Athene or Hephaestus, according to different 
myths, to refresh the weary hero. So Peisander, ap. Schol. Ar. 
Nub, 1050 r@ 6’ ev GeppomvAnot Ged yAavkamis ’AOnvn movet Oeppa 
Noerpa mapa pyypive Oadacons. 

The whole district was the scene of many incidents in the life of 
Heracles and of his death (cf. ch. 193. 2, 198.2, 216; and Sophocles, 
Trachiniae). 

For the wall cf. ch. 208, 223, 225. 

The existing remains of wall foundations on the neck by which 
the first mound is attached to the mountain side are believed by 
Grundy (pp. 288, 289) to be relics of a wall identical, at least in site, 
with the one which the Phocians built. It lies a little east of the 
Middle Gate and of the springs. It seems clear that the Phocians 
used the springs to channel (§ 4) the road in front, i.e. west of the 
wall, and so to hinder the Thessalian cavalry. 
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At this period Phocis no longer extended to the pass; the 
Malians who dwelt west of it were dependents of Thessaly, and east 
of the pass the Locrians dwelt (cf. 216. 1). But in old days the 
Phocians may have reached the Spercheius, as the names Anticyra 
and Trachis occur both in this region and in Phocis proper. Later 
the Phocians were driven out by Malians and Locrians, losing even 
their northern coasts except round Daphnus. 

Cf. Thuc. i. 12 Botwroi te yap of viv €Enkoore éret pera “IXiov Gdoow 
e€ “Apyns avaorayres td Secoahay tiv viv pev Botwriay, mpdrepov Se 
Kadpnida yi kadoupévny @kicay. 

AioAtSa: cf. 95. In., 132. In. 

Tepig: cf. ch. 131 n. 

*Io9n00d. The contingents sent by the various Greek states to 
the allied army and fleet, as well as their representatives at the 
council of war, seem to have assembled at the Isthmus; ch. 173.4; 
vill. 71. 23 vil. 145n. 

Statayx%évtes, ‘to their two posts,’ i.e. Artemisium and Ther- 
mopylae. 

The oracle is said to have been (Clem. Alex. Stromateis, p. 753, 
Potter) 6 Aedgol AiaceO dvépovs kal aov eorat. For a similar 
oracle cf. ch. 189, and for their fulfilment ch. 188 f. ; vili. 12 f. 

The words ¢Eayyeidavtes xdpwv dOdvaroy xaréGevro, making a hexa- 
meter, are probably a reminiscence of some poetical narrative of 
this event, or of a dedicatory inscription on a thank-offering at 
Delphi to the winds. For similar reminiscences cf. ch. 169. 2n.; 
Verrall, Cl. Rev. xvii. 98 f. ‘ 

@viy: daughter of Cephisus (or according to Delphic legend of 
Castalius; cf. Paus. x. 6. 4) and mother by Apollo of Delphus. 
She was believed to have been the first to sacrifice to Dionysus, 
hence the Attic and Delphic women who served that god with 
orgiastic rites were called Oviat or Oviddes (distinguished by Rapp 
from the purely mythological Maenads); cf. Paus. x. 6. 4. The 
name means ‘ stormy’ (cf. OveA\a) ; hence she is naturally connected 
at Delphi with the winds. 


19-95 First naval operations. Advance of the Persian fleet to Sepias 


179 


(179-83). Estimate of the Persian forces (184-7). The three days’ 
storm (188-91). The Greek fieet returns from Chalcis (183) to 
Artemisium, the Persian moves to Aphetae (192-3). The Greeks 
take a squadron of fifteen ships under Sandoces (194-5). 

mapéBaXe : intransitive, ‘crossed over’ ; cf. Thuc. iii. 32ad jim. H. 
writes as if the whole fleet had taken the course followed, in fact, by the 
vanguard (ch. 183) of ten ships. One of these vessels is declared to 
have been Sidonian (viii. 92), and they were the best sailors(vii. 96. 1). 

év0a: not close to the island but further north, on the line between 
Therma and Sciathos, opposite the mouth of the Peneius (ch. 182), 
unless indeed (Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 308; cf. Blakesley) the 
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Phoenician squadron kept well outside Sciathos at first, and then 
approaching the channel between it and Magnesia from the south, 
drove the Greek look-out ships northwards. 

SiaBétov : best taken asastrong form of de&tdv (atcvov), Jaetissimum 
omen captantes (Blakesley). They may have gone on the maxim 
‘Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, that party triumphs in the 
strife’ (Scott), cf. Tacitus, Germ. 10; but the act is more probably 
simply a sacrifice of the first-fruits of victory such as Procopius 
ascribes to the Scandinavian Thulitae (de Bell. Goth. ii. 15) rov 
ipelov odior rd KdAdoTOY dvOpwrds eotiy SvTeEp dy Sopidhwror ToL}TaLvTO 
mparoy. For human sacrifices among the Phoenicians cf. ch. 167, and 
among the Persians ch. 114. 2n. 

+é4ya, 8’ dv, ‘perhaps he may have had his name to thank in part 
for his fate. Forthe construction cf. ix. 71.4. For the importance 
of the name as an omen vi. 50; ix. 91; and among the Romans, 
e.g. in a delectus, lustratio, or other ceremony, Cic. de Div. i. 45, 
1o2f.; Tac. Hist. iv. 53. 

awdévos Buccivys : cf. ii. 86.6. These appliances for the treat- 
ment of wounds appear remarkable to Greeks, whose own surgery 
was crude, 

For fire signals cf. ix. 3. In. 

{pepookdous : look-out men stationed on heights to observe the 
enemy’s movements, which was of course only possible by day (cf. 
Chisigznly 2ro91 nD). 

gpa: a sunken reef; cf. Thuc. vii. 25 and Anacreon (fr. 39, ap. 
Hesych.) dojpov tmép éppdrwv popedpat. The Murmex or ‘ant-reef ” is 
now called Aidape or Leftari, ‘the stone.’ The forethought of the 
Phoenicians in setting up a stone pillar on the reefas a danger-signal, 
is worth noting as a proof of careful reconnaissance. Clearly it was 
one of the duties of this squadron to make the way safe (cf. xaapév) 
for the main body. 


3. Scyros, an island about twenty-three miles off the east coast of 


Euboea, was then inhabited by the semi-barbarous piratical Dolopes, 
later driven out by Cimon. 

Cape Sepias is generally and rightly identified with the modern 
Cape St. George opposite Sciathos. Mr. Wace prefers Cape Pori, 
but his reasons are not convincing (J. H.S. xxvi. 143-8). If Cape 
Sepias be Pori, then Casthanaea, which lay north of it, under Mount 
Pelion (Strabo 443), mustbe Keramidhi (Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, 
ii. 104); but if it be Cape St. George, Casthanaea may more pro- 
bably be placed at Zagora or Khorefto (Tarn, J. H.S. xxviii. 211). 

The voyage would seem to be 90-100 miles direct across the sea, 
or, if we allow for coasting, perhaps 120 miles (Cl. R. xxiii. 186). 
Such a distance would not be beyond the powers of a single ship on 
a long summer’s day, e.g. 15-16 hours. We are told that a trireme 
could be vowed from Byzantium to Heraclea (150 miles) in a long 
day (? 18 ov 24hours; Xen, Anab. vi. 4. 2), and the second Athenian 
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trireme sent to Mitylene must by extraordinary exertions have 
accomplished the voyage of 210 miles in something like 24 hours 
(Thuc. iii. 49). Further, a merchant ship (vais orpoyytAn) could, 
with an absolutely favourable wind, do some 150-160 miles in 24 
hours, e.g. from Abdera to the mouth of the Ister (nearly 600 miles) 
in four days and nights, i.e. a little more than 6 miles an hour (iv. 
86; Thuc. ii. 97). So, again, the voyage round Sicily (510 miles) 
takes not much less than 8 days (Thuc. vi. 1), while that from 
Thasos to Amphipolis, or rather Eion (50 miles), is reckoned at half 
a day’s sail (Thuc. iv. 104). These instances seem to prove that a 
single merchantman could do 6 miles an hour and a warship some- 
thing more, say 8 miles an hour. But single-ship voyages are nc 
evidence for fleets, since the pace of a fleet is that of its slowest 
member. Now (Xen. Hell.i.1.13) Alcibiades took a whole autumn 
night and up to dpicroy next morning (i.e. 16-18 hours) to sail with 
86 ships from Parium to Proconnesus (not 35 miles), while Agatho- 
cles (Diod. xx. 5) took 6 days and nights from Syracuse to Cape 
Hermaeum (circ. 300 miles). Similarly, the voyages of Caesar’s 
fleet from Lilybaeum to Ruspina (Bell. Afr. 34) and from Utica 
to Caralis (ch. 98) work out at 2 miles an hour or less, while those 
of Scipio (Liv. xxix. 27) and of Caesar (Bell. Afr. 2) from Lilybaeum 
to Africa, though regarded as quick and good voyages, work out 
under 3 miles an hour. The Athenian fleet in Sicily sailed 36 miles 
from Catana to Syracuse during the night (7-8 hours; Thuc. vi. 65), 
and Philip V’s fleet of swift Illyrian lembi when panic-stricken fled 
(Polyb. v. 110) from the mouth of the Achelous to Cephallenia 
(circ. 180 miles) in about 36 hours; these fleets in a great hurry do 
something like 5 miles an hour. It is true that Aemilius Paulus 
states (Liv. xlv. 41) that he sailed from Brundisium to Corcyra in 
g Roman (i.e. 114 English) hours, and that if Corcyra be the town 
this would mean 10 miles an hour, and if the nearest point of the 
island 8 miles an hour ; but this isolated and doubtful record time 
does not justify us in ascribing so high a rate of speed to the 
unwieldy Persian armada. Cf. Grundy and Tarn, Cl. Rev. xxiii. 
107 f. and 184 f. 

184 For a discussion of the numbers of Xerxes’ army and fleet cf. 
App. XIX. 2 f. Here we may remark that the moment chosen by 
H. for his enumeration is appropriate. The great host had now 
gathered to itself contingents from Europe, and had not yet suffered 
loss either in storm or battle. The separation of the description of 
the forces (ch. 61-99) from the estimate of their number indicates 
that H. found no numbers in the official Persian lists (cf. ch. 60.1, 61. 
1n.). For the number ofthe triremes he relied on tradition (ch. 89), 
as also for that of the Asiatic land forces (ch. 60), but the enormously 
exaggerated numbers of the forces from Europe rest on mere con- 
jecture (185. 1 and 2); the over-estimate of the crews of the smaller 
vessels (184. 3) is a rough guess from the supposed number of such 
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vessels, and the addition to the armed force of an equal number of 
attendants (ch. 186) isa purely gratuitous assumption. H. is clearly 
dominated by the popular belief (c. 228. 1) that Xerxes led three 
million warriors against Greece. He makes no allowance for losses 
through sickness or desertion on the march. 

After wAqQos fv (sc. tod orparod, ix. 96. 2) the numbers would 
naturally be given in the nominative, but the words roy pev... 
dptdov, &c., which repeat the idea, are put in the accusative as though 
dependent on the verb of the parenthetic clause ws... «tpioxo. For 
similar usages cf. 1. 65.43; 134. I. 

aov pév, answered by rou d¢ me{od (§ 4), gives the division into land 
and sea forces. The latter are then subdivided into native con- 
tingents (§ 1) and Persian marines (§ 2). 

dpxaiov (cf. iv. 99. 2): the original native crew in contrast to 
the added Persian Epibatae. 

Siqxootous: 200 was the regular complement of a Greek trireme 
(viii. 17; Xen. Hell. i. 5. 3-7). ; 

émywplov émBaréwv. The most conspicuous instance is furnished 
by the Egyptians (ix. 32), but in most cases there would be native 
leaders and their body-guards aboard (ch. 98). They are not sepa- 
rately reckoned since they are included in the crew of 200. Since 
the primitive method of fighting at sea was by boarding (cf. ix. 98. 
2; viii. 90.2; and especially Thuc. i. 49), every trireme carried a 
large number of marines, each Chian ship at Lade 4o (vi. 15. 1), 
each trireme here 30 Persians, Medes, or Sacae (the best troops in 
the army, cf. vili. 113. 2), besides the native levies, though, if we may 
believe Plutarch (Them. 14), the Athenians at Salamis had only 14 
hoplites and 4 archers on each ship. Later sea captains aimed at 
sinking the enemy by ramming, after disordering them by the 
duexmAous (vi. 12 n.). Accordingly the Athenians in the Pelopon- 
nesian war reduced the number of Epibatae on each ship to Io 
Bonaiy 92 compared with ii. 102; iii. 91 with iii. 95 ; iv. 76 with 
iv. IOI). 

movqoas, ‘putting them at? (cf. § 4, and ch. 186. 2). 

8 tu wAéov = Plus mis, i.e. on the average. 

ampotepov: cf. 97 ad fin. The three thousand vessels there men- 
tioned included, besides penteconters, thirty-oared galleys, light 
boats, and horse transports ; now though a crew of eighty may be 
a reasonable assumption for a penteconter, counting in officers, 
sailors, and marines, it is far too large a number for the smaller 
galleys and boats. 

éprdéew and éveiva are used of the crew, especially of the rowers 
in the hold of the ship; émurhéew and emeivat of the marines on deck ; 
cf. viii. 119. 

ék Tv vagwv: i.e. Thasos and Samothrace. The number of men 
rests (1) on the assumption that all the ships were triremes; (2) on 
the conjectural and exaggerated number of ships (120). 

ae 
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*EopSot once dwelt in the region Eordaea (Liv. xxxi. 39, 403 xlil. 
53) above Pella, west of Mount Bermius, near the sources of the 
Lydias, and Lake Begorrites (Ostrovo). Those who survived the 
Macedonian conquest were settled near Physca (Thuc. ii. 99) in 
Mygdonia, between the Axius and the Strymon. 

Bortvator (cf. 123. 3n.), in Western Chalcidice round Olynthus; 
cf. viii. 127. 

XaAxuBucdv yévos: cf. viii. 127 n. Bptyou: cf. vi. 45. In. 

Tltepes : apparently a remnant who remained in the older Pieria, 
since the Pierians east of Strymon are included among the inhabi- 
tants of the Thracian coast (2#/f.); cf. Thuc. ii. 99; ch. 112n. 

TlepparBot: cf. ch. 128. In. “Evefives: cf. 132. 1 n., and for the rest 
F972 Tf: 

Saou... vépovrar: according to ch. IIo, 115.2, these should come 
under the naval forces. 

éxdérovor: ‘boats or cutters’ could hardly be used as corn-ships, 
more properly (191. 1) they are styled 6Axddes. 

In a Greek army (cf. ix. 29. 2) each hoplite was accompanied by 
an attendant (imnpérns, ch. 229. 1), who carried his baggage, pro- 
visions, and shield (hence tracmiorns, Xen. Anab. iv. 2. 20; Hell. 
iv. 5.14, 8. 39), and each horseman by a groom to look after his 
horse. Thus the addition of an equal number of non-effectives was 
the rule for a Greek force. Nor need we doubt that the Persian 
king and grandees brought with them large trains of servants. But 
to suppose that all the barbarous tribesmen enumerated in Xerxes’ 
host brought each an attendant is absurd. The doubling of the 
sailors is based on the assumption that the crews of the transport 
ships were as numerous as those of the triremes. 

Efptns 6 Aapetov. The patronymic is added here not to distinguish 
this Xerxes from others of the same name, but to emphasize the 
dignity of the master of the great host just enumerated ; cf. iii, 66. 
2, 88. 13 vis 137.15 Vii. 1. 1; ix. 41. 1, 64.1; and Thuc. ii. 19, 34, 
47, 71, &e. . j oe 

Similarly the Athenians took with them to Sicily ovromotods &« rév 
purdver ... qvayKacpevous eupioOovs (Thuc. vi. 22; cf. Thuc. ii. 78). 

xuvov “Iviueav: cf. i. 192. 4. n. 

xotvika wupav: a minimum allowance for a man, as is shown by 
the words kai pndev rAéov: cf. Hom. Od. xix. 27 ob yap depyov dvé£opat 
és kev euns ye | xolvixos Gmrnra. It is the allowance given to the 
Helots on Sphacteria, though the Spartans have twice as much 
(Thue. iv. 16); cf. vi. 57. 3n. rd 

H., who has been wonderfully accurate in his calculations hitherto, 
here makes a blunder in dividing. A choenix a day given to each 
of 5,283,220 men amounts (at 48 choenices to the medimnus) not to 
110,340 medimni but to 110,0673. He divided the 528 myriads 
correctly, getting the result 1,100, but in dividing the 3,220 by 48 he 
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put his penultimate remainder 340 in place of the true quotient 6775, 
as may be seen by doing the sum. 
48)5283220(1100677'5 
528 
| 3220 

288 

340 

336 
For other errors of calculation cf. i. 30n. 

188 Tarn (J. H.S. xxviii. 212-15) regards the whole account of the 
storm as a blend of two irreconcilable stories. In one, the Persian 
fleet is rightly regarded as strung out along the little beaches of 
Magnesia, and the loss fell chiefly on the supply-ships driven ashore 
at many places from Meliboea to Cape Sepias (188. 3, 191.1); in 
the other, a poetical invention, Homer is closely imitated. The 
whole fleet comes to a harbour too small for it, and is drawn up, 
more Homerico mpéxpoooa, and defended with a bulwark (épkos) 
of wreckage (188. 1, 191. 1). Further, the losses are greatly ex- 
aggerated. Even if we reject this hazardous analysis, we must 
recognize the patent imitation of Homer, and the evident exaggera- 
tion in the account of the storm and of the losses caused by it. 

I pos yg and én’ dyxupéwv are opposed, the innermost row of ships 
was moored to the land, the outer rows swung at anchor. 

mpoxpoooar: probably ‘ with beaks turned seawards’. kxpécon = 
cdpon head (cf. xdépus, kdpupBos) is used apparently for battlements 
(Hom. II. xii. 258, 444; and cf. H. ii. 125.1). Thus in iv. 152. 4 
the griffin-heads encircling the bronze bowl in the Heraeum 
stood out in relief. Here the ships are in eight rows, and the high 
prows turned seawards stand out like battlements ; cf. Il. xiv. 33 f. 
ovde yap ovd evpis Ep ev eduvjoaro macas | alytahas vias xadeey, 
oretvoyro dé Aaoi* | r® pa mpokpdacas épvcay, kal mAnoay drdons | jdvos 
ordpa pakpdy, dcov owveépyabor & axpat, which, as Eustathius observes, 
is completed and interpreted by this passage. The Achaean ships 
were drawn up in parallel rows on the beach, row behind row 
landwards, just as the Persian ships here lay at anchor in eight 
rows off the shore. Aristarchus takes kpdooai as ‘ladders’, and ex- 
plains that the ships in the Iliad were drawn up on the shelving 
beach one above the other, like the audience in a theatre, but the 
explanation is inapplicable here. Schweighauser, however, would 
construe ‘in quincuncem dispositae’. 

2 darndtorns: east. Kackins (north-east) would be more exact (cf. 
Plin. N. H. ii. 121  Caecian aliqui vocant Hellespontiam’). The icy- 
cold north-easter blowing from the steppes of Russia over the Euxine 
is meant. The Athenians living further south call it Boreas (north 
wind) ; cf. vi. 44. 2; Vii. 189. 

cy 1G Strabo 443 «is Trove nbady Tpaxdy Toy mept To TInhvoy.. . Tpaxds 
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& éeorly 6 wapdmdous ras 6 Tod TInAiov daov oradiov dySoqxovra* Tox ovrTos 
& earl kal rovodros 6 Tis*Ocons. perakd dé KéAmos oTadioy TreLdvar 7} 
dtaxocioy év 6 7) MediBoua. Ipni is directly under Pelion, Meliboea, 
a considerable city (Hom. II. ii. 717) in a shallow bay (Strabo) at 
the foot of Ossa (Liv. xliv. 13). It is proved by inscriptions to be 
Thanatu, where there is a long stretch of beach (J. H. S. xxviii. 210). 
Q I 4Adov: besides the two already given (ch. 140, 141). 

yopBpév: here in its original meaning a relation by marriage, 
kndeorns, affinis. Erechtheus, father of Oreithyia, was ancestor as 
well as king of the Athenians. The legend was that Boreas seized 
her, as Hades did Persephone, while she strayed in the fields picking 
flowers, and carried her off to his home in wintry Thrace, where she 
bore him two sons, Zetes and Calais, the Argonauts. For the 
rationalization of the myth cf. Plato, Phaedrus, and Ruskin, Queen 
of the Air. 

2  Oreithyia evidently became a wind-goddess as Persephone became 
chthonic. The ordinary derivation from épos and 6view (cf. ch. 178. 
2n.) = montivaga is improbable. Miss Harrison (Myth.and Mon. 
Athens, Ixxiv-ix) declares her originally a Nereid (as in Hom. Il. 
xviii. 48-9), daughter of the old sea-king Poseidon-Erechtheus. 
Boreas courting the sea-nymph is the wind sporting among the 
waves. Later both she and her father become Attic. The popu- 
larity of the myth just before and after the Persian war is shown by 
its appearance on nine archaic vases (Paul. Wiss. iii. 727) and by 
its frequency on red-figure vases. 

mept”AQwv: cf. vi. 44. 2, 3. 
3. ovK txw eimeiv. This touch of scepticism is noteworthy (cf. 7 @Aws 
. exémace, ch. 191. 2). H. is only sure.of the Athenian belief. 
"Ikucoév. A field by the Ilissus was the scene of the rape of 
Oreithyia, though others said the Areopagus. Plato (Phaedr. 229 B) 
speaks of an altar to Boreas near Callirhoe ; cf, Paus. i. 19.6; Strabo 
294; Harrison, of. cz?. 224-6, 
190 _ véas (sc. paxpds) = triremes ; cf, vill. 1. 2. 

kai roorov : for no man must hope for uninterrupted good fortune; 
Cin 30n. 

dxapts ovppopri Avmeioa rarSopévos. Since Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (iii. 21), in obvious imitation of this phrase, speaks of the 
victorious Horatius who slew his sister (Liv. i. 25, 26) as falling eis 
dxap cvppopay adedpdxrovoy, we may Suppose that the phrase (for 
which cf. i. 41. 1) refers darkly to the involuntary murder of his son 
(so Plut. de Mal. Her. 30, Mor. 864 C). 

Ql I émivdpOpés: cf.170.3. Stein points out that the consecutive clause 

Sore xrd. must refer, not only to the words ouraywyav . . . aprOpds, but 
also to the loss of war-ships and crews specified in ch. 190. I. It 
looks as if the story of Ameinocles, noted in the margin by the 
author (or some early reader), had later been thrust into the text. 

2 For such sacrifices to appease the winds cf. ii. 119. 2, 3; Verg. 
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Aen. ii. 116f.; Xen. Anab. iv. 5.3; Aesch. Ag. 1417 @Ovcev avrovd 
maida, pudrtarny enol | edi’, er@dov Opykiov anudray and Paus. ii. 12. I 
(€v Tiravy) Bopds eotw avépwr, ep ov Trois dvéuois 6 tepeds pug vuKtl 
dva wav €ros Ove. Spa Sé cat radda dmdppynta és BdOpovs téocapas, 
Hpepovpevos Tav mvevjdtay Td ayptov, Kal 51) Kal Mndeias ws A€éyovoww 
em@dds émddet. Frazer (ad loc.) distinguishes absolutely between 
these attempts to appease the wind by sacrifice and prayer, and 
attempts to subdue it by force or by magic (Paus. ii. 34. 2n. and 
Golden Bough, i. 220f.); but surely there are in many of these 
cases, and especially here, clear traces of magic. If ydnou be 
retained it must mean ‘ by wizards’, while Bojot means presumably 
sacro ululatu, and xaraeidovres (followed by the dative avéuo) would 
seem equivalent to ésacidw, ‘to sing a spell to’. Again, the Magi 
as early as H. have begun to acquire in western eyes the character 
of sorcerers (cf. pappakevoartes, 114.1 and App. VIII.3). How deep- 
rooted this belief became may be seen from the use of the word and 
its derivatives, magic, &c., in Greek, Latin, and modern languages. 
Once more the words avros ¢6é\oyv rather suggest as an alternative the 
compelling force of magic. 

vTetdpty peppy. It was proverbial that even a winter storm in 
that region never lasted three days ; cf. Ar. Prob. xxvi. 9, 941 a 20 
ov rote vuxrepivds Bopéas rpirov ikero éyyos. 

Thetis was unwilling to marry a mortal, but Peleus, taught by 
Chiron, held her fast, while, like Proteus, she took all manner of 
strange forms, among them that of a cuttle-fish (onmia whence dxri 
Snmds), until she resumed her proper shape and yielded, finding it 
was the will of Zeus. 

The clause Toceidéwvos . . . vouitovres reads like a marginal note, 
thrust later into the text. The name ‘Saviour’ is given to many 
Olympian deities (e.g. Apollo), but most often to Zeus. 

dxpyv. The south-west corner of Magnesia, Cape Aeantium 
(Plin. H. N. iv. 32), Tiwain dkpn, Ap. Rhod. i. 568. 

Aphetae is generally placed just inside the Gulf of Pagasae near 
Cape Aeantium and opposite Cape Posidium, but Munro (J. H. S. 
xxil. 310) and Wace (J. H. S. xxvi. 145) would put it outside near 
Olizon. Pagasae was near the inmost recess of the gulf. 

The commoner tradition was that Heracles was left behind in 
Mysia on the Propontis, seeking for his darling Hylas, who had 
been carried off by the Naiads. 

apjoav. The name Aphetae probably gave rise to the legend 
that the Argonauts put off from there. But since tradition was 
strong that the expedition started from Pagasae, a reason (idpevod- 
pevot) must be found for putting in at Aphetae. H. regards the 
putting out into the high sea as the true dears, not the voyage down 
the Pagasaean gulf; Hellanicus (St. Byz.) naively assumed a double 
adeows, Strabo (436) loosely calls Aphetae near Pagasae. 

6 amd Kipys. Stein argues from the title trapyos that Cyme must 
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have been in 480B.C. the capital of the Ionic satrapy, which included 
Aeolis (iii. 90. 1), but there is no clear evidence for a satrap of Ionia, 
independent of the satrap of Sardis (v. 25n.). The title drapyos, 
though it often represents satrap (iii. 70, 120, 126 ; iv. 166 ; ix. 113), 
is also used for the commandant of an island (v. 27), a city, or fortress 
(vii. 105, 106, and perhaps vii. 33, 78; ix. 116), and for an under- 
governor (Thuc. viii. 16; e.g. of Aeolis, Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 10) cf. 
Meyer, iii, §29n. Further, Cyme, at the time of the Ionic revolt, 
was ruled by a Greek tyrant, Aristagoras (v. 37), who commanded 
its fleet in the Scythian expedition (iv. 138). Probably, therefore, 
ae was only governor of the town Cyme or of the district 

eolis. 

For a similar anecdote of Cambyses cf. v. 25. 

és olkov: cf. v. 31. 4n., and for the Persian law cf. i. 137. 


195 Alabanda is on the Carian Marsyas (v. 118. 1 n.) south of the 


Maeander. There are considerable ruins of it at Arab-Hissar, 
identified by coins found there. 

TIlégov. Old Paphos and the temple of Aphrodite stood a little 
way from the sea at the modern Kuklia. For its history and 
antiquities cf. J.H.S. ix.175 f., and for the temple i.105n.; J.H.S. 
ix. 193 f. 

io@pév: cf. 145.1 n. 


96-8 Xerxes in Thessaly and at Halus. 
196 Qeccadins: in the narrower sense defined ch. 132. In. 


7 


kat 5% (= On, iv. 102, 1) tprratos cannot mean on the third day 
after he entered Thessaly (Abicht ; cf. vi. 120), nor does the sense 
‘three days before’ (Schweighauser, Stein) seem satisfactory. It 
surely means ‘on the third day after the arrival of the fleet in 
Thessaly’, i.e. at the Sepiad shore; cf. Diary in App. XX. 

Thessaly was famous for its horses (cf. v.63),an emblem often used 
on the coins of its cities; cf. Schol. to Il. ii. 761 tmmov CecoadtKny 
AaxeOatpoviay te yuvaixa. Theoc. xviii. 30 dppatt GeooaNés inmos. 

’Ovéxwvos (vii. 129.2 n.). “Hmdavés (129. 2), like the Enipeus, rises 
in Mount Othrys. They join together in the Thessalian plain and 
then fall into the Peneius. The united stream, now the river of 
Pharsala, was called by the ancients sometimes Enipeus, sometimes 
Apidanus. H. names the western branch, now Sophaditiko, Api- 
danus, and the eastern, now Phersaliti, Enipeus. Further, since 
he limits the Apidanus to Achaia, he must have called the united 
stream the Enipeus. Thucydides (iv. 78) calls the western stream 
the Enipeus, as does Strabo 432. 

”*AXos or “AXos, an ancient city (of the Myrmidons, Hom. II. ii. 
682) to the north-east of Mount Othrys, on the river Amphysus 
near the Pagasaean gulf (cf. 173. 1), was said to have been founded 
by Athamas (Strabo 433). Xerxes no doubt led his detachment 
from Larissa by Pherae to Phthiotian Thebes. If he marched 
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thence along the coast to Lamia, he must have passed Halus, if he 
turned inland by Itonus, he would go within €0 stades of it 
(Strabo, Z.¢.). ‘ 

émyaprov Adyov, ‘a local legend.’ The story of Athamas, a tradi- 
tion of pre-Hellenic Minyan origin, is associated with both the 
homes of the race, Orchomenus in Boeotia and the shores of the 
Pagasaean gulf (Iolcus). In Boeotia, 24 miles from Coronea, 
stood the shrine and statue of Zeus Laphystius, where legend 
said Phrixus had been saved by a ram from being sacrificed 
(Paus. ix. 34). Mount Laphystius stood over against Orchomenus, 
and on the opposite (eastern) side of Lake Copais there was, near 
Acraephia (viii. 135. 1n.), a medtoy ’A@apuayrioy (Paus. ix. 24. 3), while 
Mount Ptoon was named after Ptous son of Athamas (Paus. ix. 
23. 6). Near Halus, too, there was a medioy .. . ’A@apdyrioy (Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 514 and schol.). 

Aadvoriov, ‘the devourer,’ from Aadiocew: cf. “Aprepis Aadpia, 
Paus. iv. 31. 7; vii. 18.12. Human sacrifices were regarded by the 
Greeks as impious and only practised by barbarians (cf. iv. 103) ; so 
pseudo-Plato, Minos 315 B-D piv pév ov vduos eotiv avOpamous 
Overy AN avdcrov, Kapxnddvioe Sé€ Ovovow ws Sovov Kai vopupoy avrots, 
kal ratra éviot avtay Kal Tovs avray vieis ta Kpdve. Plato, however, 
admits as exceptions ‘the sons of Athamas’ and the worshippers 
of Zeus Lycaeus in Arcadia; cf. Paus. viii. 38.7. At Orchomenus 
in Boeotia the priest of Dionysus Laphystius every year at the 
festival of theAgrionia pursued the young women of Minyan descent, 
known as Oleae, with a drawn sword, and within Plutarch’s memory 
had slain one (Plut. Mor. 299 F 3 Quaest. Gr. 38). Again in Chios 
and Tenedos in early times a man was torn in pieces as a sacrifice 
to Dionysus Omestes (Porph. de Abstin. ii. 55), and for Attica cf. 
§3n. Human sacrifices were frequent among the Carthaginians 
(cf. ch. 167 n.; Plato, 7.c.). The burning of their children in honour 
of Baal and Moloch was common among the Canaanites (Deut. xii. 
31; xviii. 9, 10), and the Israelites frequently relapsed into the 
abominable practice (2 Kings xvii. 17; Jer. vil. 31; xix. 5; xxxii. 
35). The kings themselves, Manasseh and Ahaz, made their 
children pass through the fire in the valley of Hinnom (2 Chron. 
XXVill. 3; xxxlil. 6), while the king of Moab when hard pressed ‘ took 
his eldest son and offered him for a burnt-offering (2 Kings iii. 27). 
Frazer (Golden Bough, pt. iii (the dying God), ch.6), argues from 
this and from Micah vi. 6, 7; Ezek. xx. 26, 31, as well as from the 
consecration of the firstborn among the Israelites (Exod. xiii. 1, 12; 
xxxiv. 19) and the feast of the Passover, that the Semitic custom was 
to sacrifice the firstborn as here, but that the custom was mitigated 
by the permission to redeem the child (Numb. xviii. 15; iii. 44 f.), 
or by the vicarious sacrifice of a lamb (cf. also Gen. xxii. 1-13). 
In the legend here the ram that saved Phrixus points to the substi- 
tution of a ram for the human victim. So at Salamis in Cyprus an 
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ox took the place of a man, and at Syrian Laodicea a deer that of 
a maiden (Porphyry, de Abstin. ii. 54-6). At Potniae goats were 
substituted for boys (Paus. ix. 8.2), and in a sacrifice to Munychian 
Artemis fora girl. But the man rescued must henceforth be treated as 
under God’s ban and flee from his home ; cf. the Italic ver sacrum 
Festus, p. 158, and especially 379. The legend here is an explana- 
tion of the ancient ceremony, and an attempt to find a reason for 
an abhorrent worship in the wickedness of men (cf. 27/,). 

pif». Apparently his sister Helle was unknown in the earliest 
form of the myth. Again in the later writers it is Ino, the wicked 
step-mother, who by getting the seed-corn roasted secretly caused 
a famine in the land; she then bribed the messenger sent to 
inquire of the Delphic oracle to say that the children of Nephele, 
the first wife of Athamas, must be sacrificed ; but they were saved 
by the ram with the golden fleece who bore Phrixus to Colchis 
(Apollodorus, i. 9. 1). 

&é0Aovs. The word implies there was some feat to be performed 
(cf. i. 126. 2; iv. 10. 2), but H. writes obscurely here and elsewhere 
in the chapter, perhaps from sacred reserve. Possibly undetected 
entrance into the Prytaneion established the claimant’s right to the 
enjoyment of the consecrated land (réuevos, § 4). 

2  Arrov (town hall)=<dnudcrov, from A€ws, Nads : SO AetToupyla, munis 
publicum. 

iWv Se €oc<AOy : more exactly jy dé eoepxdpevos ddioknrat (cf. 77277.). H. 
seems only to give us an account of the penalty involved in failure. 
The representative of the old Minyan house, if taken in the act of 
entering the town hall, was shut up there till the feast of the god 
came round, when he was led to the altar ; but apparently he was 
as a rule allowed to escape and a ram sacrificed in his stead. 
Henceforth, however, he must live in exile under the ban of the 
god, and if he returned, the ceremony was repeated, and in times 
of calamity the human sacrifice really offered (cf. sz. § 1 n.). 

&s 1” (sc. ZAeyor, as with perérerra 6’ ds, § 1). The natural order 
would be érz 6€ mpos rovro.cr (Aeyor) as. 

If the text be sound éeényéovro takes up the ¢deyor already under- 
stood in the previous sentences, while the resumption of the 
singular instead of the plural fixes attention on the single victim in 
each particular case. 

3. In Hesiod’s Eoae, Phrixus married Iophassa, daughter of Aeetes, 
with whom he took refuge, and had four sons, Argos, Phrontis, 
Melas, Cytisorus (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1122). 

kaSappov: an expiatory offering or scapegoat, as at Athens (Schol. 
Arist. Eq. 1136) at the festival of the Thargelia two men worthy 
of death were offered as appakoi, i.e. to make atonement for the 
people. The ceremony was annual, though perhaps the victims 
were only put to death in time of plague or famine. Athamas in 
this local legend is himself about to be offered, and so Sophocles in 
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his "A@dpuas oreavibopos represented him as led to the altar, a victim 
to the vengeance of Nephele, but saved by Heracles (Schol. Arist. 
Nub. 257). But in the local myth it would seem that he was to 
suffer not for his wrongful treatment of Phrixus (a motive apparently 
borrowed by Sophocles from the Epic poets), but for a famine or 
plague due to the wrath of Zeus with the whole house, since he is 
saved by the son of Phrixus, Cytisorus, who thus brings down the 
wrath of heaven on himself and his posterity. This return of 
Cytisorus is an expedient necessary in this form of the myth to 
make Athamas, who had lost all his children, the ancestor of the 
race. Inthe ordinary form of the legend, Athamas after the escape 
of Phrixus goes mad, shoots one son Learchus, and forces Ino to 
throw herself and her other son Melicertes into the sea. Then 
he wanders over the earth till he finds a home in Thessaly in the 
Athamantian plain. 

*Ayatav: the men of the Thessalian Achaia; in the days of the 
myth the Minyae. 

Ais (cf. i. 2.25 vii. 193. 2). The land of Aeetes whose city was 
Kvra or Kiraa (hence Cytisorus). 

+6 dAgos: the sacred precinct of the shrine mentioned above (§ 1). 


Topography of Thermopylae. 

dpromts: cf. ii, 11. 2, of the Red Sea. In the Mediterranean 
generally there is little or no tide, but in the narrowest part of the 
Euripus ‘at Chalkis, it causes so strong a current that the Greek 
steamers have at times to wait several hours before they can get 
through the narrow passage. Atthe head of the Malian gulf, where 
the shore is very low and flat, the phenomenon is peculiarly 
remarkable’ (Grundy, p. 277). For the topography in general cf. 
C1176) 30. 

Tpynxiviat wérpar: cliffs west of the Asopus ravine, forming the 
face of Mount Oeta near Trachis. 

mpot ... Avrkipn. Lamia is if Achaia. Anticyra (to be 
distinguished from the better known Phocian city on the gulf of 
Corinth) was apparently at the place where the road crossed the 
Spercheius, but not at the mouth, the muddy marshy shore being 
unfit for habitation. 

e€ ’Evuqvov: cf. 132. 1n. H. here gives us a route-map from the 
point of view of a traveller from Achaia (cf. ch. 176n.; Grundy, 
280), but we cannot test its accuracy as the coast-line and the 
courses of the rivers have changed since his day. The Dyras must 
be identified (Leake, Northern Greece, ii. 25. 6) with the Gourgo- 
potamo, and the Melas with the Mavra Neria (Black water). Now the 
two streams join in the middle of the plain and together fall into 
the Spercheius. In ancient times they were 2} miles apart where 
the road, which must have made a wide détour to avoid the swamps 
at the head of the gulf, crossed them (Grundy, p. 281). 
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katopéeva. Heracles was burnt to death on a pyre on Mount 
Oeta ch chy 176. i. 

Tpyxts. On Heraclea Trachis cf. Thuc. iii. 92; Liv. xxxvi. 22-4; 
Strabo 428; Paus. x. 22; Leake, N. Greece, il. 24-31. Apparently 
the lower town lay on the Thermopylae road (Grundy, p. 282), five 
stades from the Melas, west of the Asopus ravine. Thucydides 
(2. c.) makes it clear there was no real change of site, but apparently 
in Roman times (Strabo, Paus. Z.¢.) the name Heraclea was confined 
to the fortified hill (cf. Liv. Zc.) and the ruins of the lower town, 
six stades away (Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 313), were called Trachis. 

We should expect a measure of length after edpvrarov, but if so 
the numeral is corrupt, as 22,000 plethra = 420 miles. Hence 
Leake, Stein, and others take it as a measure of the surface of the 
plain of Trachis (over 5,000 acres), in which the king pitched his 
camp (ch. 201). 

apos pecapPpinv : really east; cf. 176. 3n. ‘The defile of the Aso- 
pus issues abruptly on to the Malian plain nearly four miles west of 
the Western Gate of Thermopylae. Its bottom is merely formed of 
the stony river bed, at first some fifty yards wide, but rapidly con- 
tracting, until a little farther up the chasm it is only twelve feet 
wide between absolutely sheer cliffs from 700 to 900feet high. This 
winding rift in the mountains continues for some three and a half 
miles from the entrance and then suddenly broadens out into a wide 
upland valley’ (Grundy, p. 261). The Asopus (or Karvunaria) still 
flows through the plain at the foot of the hills (7) txépeav) which 
bound it to the south, but now falls into the Spercheius, which has 
turned south through the alluvial deposit below Thermopylae. 

The Phoenix is ‘a little stream which issues from the rocks of the 
west gate, whose bed is of a ruddy-brown colour, owing no doubt 
to its being impregnated with oxide of iron’ (Grundy, p. 284). It 
now joins the Spercheius rather more than half a mile below the 
point where that stream receives the Asopus. It is almost exactly 
fifteen stades from the Middle Gate and principal hot-springs at 
Thermopylae. ; 

8éS5pyrar. The word implies an artificially constructed road, pro- 
bably as now on a causeway (cf. ii. 124. 3 n.), contrasted with 660s 
rerpnpern (iv. 136. 2 n.). 

Anthele was placed by Leake on a great accumulation of débris 
brought down by the stream which issues from the great ravine. 
about half a mile west of the hot springs. But this site is impossible, 
for it is traversed in every direction by ever-shifting branches of 
the torrent, so that anything built on it would soon be carried 
away, and it would be excessively malarious. It should be placed 
on the fairly level piece of land just inside the West Gate, under 
the old Turkish cavalry barracks. The temples and the seats 
of the Amphictyons may have been above the village on the pro- 
jecting shelf of hill, where the barracks stand. (Grundy, p. 284.) 
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"Apducttoor: cf. c. 213. 2 n. r 

év ty 565m: near Thermopylae proper (ch. 176. 2 n.), i.e. the 
Middle Gate, with their camp behind the restored Phocian wall 
(ch. 176. 3 f.n., 208.2). The fighting took place in defence of this 
Middle Gate (ch. 223), though on the last day the Greeks at first ad- 
vanced into the broader part of the pass (ch. 223. 2), and finally fell 
back to the mound just behind the wall (ch. 225. 2). 

Bopfv. The points here given as north and south should be east 
and west; cf. 176. 3 n. 


202-7 The Greek army under Leonidas at Thermopylae. 
202 


203 


S&S 


H. enumerates only 3,100 Peloponnesians. Elsewhere (viii. 25. 
1) he mentions Helots and seems to imply (vii. 229. 1) that each 
Spartan was attended by one Helot. But it is unlikely that the 
4,000 Peloponnesians of the epigram (vii. 228. 1) are to be made 
up by adding Helots, whom neither the inscription nor the historian 
would be likely to include. Diodorus (xi. 4=Ephorus) adds 1,000 
Lacedaemonians, a number given also by Isocrates (Paneg. 90; 
Archid. 99), while Ctesias (Pers. 25, p. 70) blunderingly assigns 
that number of Perioeci, along with 300 Spartans, to Pausanzas at 
Plataea. On the whole the addition of 900 or 1,000 Perioeci seems 
probable (Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 307). 

There was no connexion between Tegea and Mantinea, which, 
though lying near together on the upland plain of Tripolitza (i. 66. 
2 f.), were always opposed to each other. On Mantinea cf. Paus. 
viii. 8 f. with Frazer, iv. 201 f., and on Tegea (i. 66. 2 n.) Paus. viii. 
45 f. with Frazer, iv. 422 f. On Arcadian Orchomenus (to be dis- 
tinguished from the Boeotian, viii. 34, ix. 16) cf. Paus. viii. 13 with 
Frazer, iv. 224 f.; on Phlius Paus, ii, 12, 13 with Frazer, ad Joc.; 
on Mycenae vi. 83 n. 

émixAnrot éyévovro = were summoned (cf. éwexadécavro inf.) ; for 
the periphrasis cf. v. 63. 2. 

‘Orovvrior. HH. only distinguishes, in Greece, Locri Ozolae (viii. 
52. 2) and Locri Opuntii (viii. 1. 2), including in the latter the so- 
called Epicnemidii who lived nearest the pass. 

mavotpatiy: as immediately threatened (cf. Thuc. v. 57). Pau- 
sanias (x. 20. 2) absurdly estimates them at ‘not more than 6,000’, 
Diodorus (xi. 4) more sensibly at 1,000. On the attitude of the 
Locrians cf. c. 132. I n. 

€ dpxfis ywopéve: statim nascenti. For the sentiment cf. i. 
3t. 3n.5 Vv. 4. 2n.; vii. 46. 3n.; Pind. Pyth. iii. 81; Soph. Ant. 

10-25. 

Tpyxiva : cf. 199.1n. Munro (J. H.S.xxii. 313) most ingeniously 
suggests that the Locrians (of whom we hear nothing after this 


| | muster at Trachis) remained there as a garrison. We are told 


ft 


i 


(ch. 201) that Xerxes commands all north of Trachis: Again he 
argues that the defensible road up the gorge of the Asopus into Doris 
229 
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(199 n.; vili. 31; ix. 66. 89) must have been held to prevent Xerxes 
turning Leonidas’ position at Thermopylae. He concludes that the 
citadel of Trachis was for this purpose held by the Locrians since, | 
as Grundy (pp. 262-4 n.) has shown, the defence of Thermopylae 


on later occasions against Brennus in 279 B.C. (Paus. x. 20 f.) in) | 
224 B.C. (Polyb. ii. 52), in 208 B.c. (Polyb. x. 41, 42), and against) ° 


the Romans in 191 B.C. (Liv. xxxvi. 15. 23, 24), regularly include 
the occupation of Heraclea. 


204 The full genealogy is given as a mark of the honour; so of 


5 I 
2 

6 I 
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Leotychides (viii. 131), Alexander of Macedon (viii. 139), and 
Pausanias (ix. 64), while that of Xerxes is introduced dramatically 
(ch. 11). For this ancient mark of honour cf. Homer, Il. x. 68 
nmarpdbev ek yevens ovoudtev avdpa exaoror, and H. vi. 14.3 n. For 
the genealogy cf. Paus. iii. 1-3, who for Eurycratides substitutes a 
second Eurycrates (iii.,3. 5). Eusebius (Chron. vol. i, pp. 221-5, ed. 
Schéne) extracts from Diodorus a dated list from Eurysthenes to 
Alcamenes, said to be due to Apollodorus. 

Acwvidys. An Ionic form (cf. ’Apxedéo, ‘Hyynotkéo, AewBoréw, for 
the Doric Aavidds ; Aas = Aads or eas). 

For Anaxandridas’ double marriage and two families cf. v. 40. 2, 
and in general v. 39-48. 

novus KatexteHtas: not ‘of mature age’ (Bahr, Grote, &c.) but 
assigned him by law; cf.i.67.5n. The usual number was sent, 
but in this case the king selected men who had children, so that 
even if they perished, no family might become extinct. For other 
300’s cf. i, 82 ; ix. 64. 

doyrodpevos, ‘whom I mentioned (ch. 202) when reckoning up the 
total’ (cf. 187. 2). 

potvous. The other allies were merely summoned (ch. 203) ; to 
Thebes Leonidas went in person and brought its contingent with 
him more or less under compulsion. Onthe Theban contingent cf. 
ch. 222n., 233n. : 

ddAa bpovéovres : with other thoughts (i.e. Medism) in their hearts; 
cf. c. 168. 23 ix. 54.1. dAAoppovéoyres would mean they were mad 
TOS ae 
: cchaeetnt ‘delaying’ ; cf. ili. 76.2 ad fin. : ) 

Kdpvea. For this festival cf. vi. 106. 3 n.; viii. 72. This year it 
took place just before the Olympic festival, which at that time 
lasted four whole days, i.e. in 480 Aug. 16-19 or 17-20, ending with 
the full moon Aug. 19 or 20. Leonidas’ march was apparently just 
before the Carneia, and the fighting at Thermopylae near the end of 
August (Busolt, ii. 673-4). ; 

H. here as elsewhere represents the Peloponnesians as selfishly 
indifferent to the fate of Greece north of the Isthmus. But he does 
not represent the panic, which may have been real enough among 
the men, as infecting the general. Still less does he, as in the case 
of the fleet, speak of actual retreat (vii. 183 ; cf. vili. 4.9; App. XX. 7). 
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208-9 The Persians before Thermopylae. Xerxes and Demaratus. 


208 3 Is this contemptuous disregard of the scout the counterpart of 
. Xerxes’ dismissal of the Greek spies, ch. 146? 

209 For this adorning of the hair (208. 3) and other preparations for 
battle as for a festival cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. xi. 3, xiii. 8. 


210-12 The first two days fighting at Thermopylae. 


210 2 ‘woAAol... dvdpes: cf. viii. 68.a1. The remark seems inapposite 
of troops which fought on stubbornly all day through without suc- 
cess. Stein suggests it is a later addition by the author inserted in 
an inappropriate place. Gomperz (Her. Stud. ii. 85-6) would 
transfer it to the end of ch. 212, where it would be more suitable. 

211 2 Ppaxvréporor: cf. v.49. 3.3 vii.61.1n. Diodorus (xi. 7) ascribes 
the success of the Greeks to the greater size of their shields, and H. 
elsewhere (ix. 62) brings out the superiority of their defensive 
armour. 

gevyecxov S40ev. The pretended flight of the Spartans drew the 
Persians on, and thus made their losses heavier than if they had 
been merely kept at bay. 

212 1 Onevpevov. No doubt the king had a throne on the Trachinian 
heights as above Salamis (viii. 88, 90). 

dvadpapetv, ‘leapt up’ (ch. 15. 1), a sign of fear (Hom. II. xx. 62) 
and of astonishment (iii. 155. 1). 
2 Kata rats... <vea, ‘by tribes and regiments’; cf. ix. 33. 1; and 
kara Téhea, Ch. 211 ad fin., ch. 81 n. 
viv atpamév: mentioned ch. 175. 2, described ch. 216. 


213-25 The third day at Thermopylae. Hydarnes’ flank march led by 
the traitor Ephialtes (213-18). Retreat of most of the allies (219-20). 
Final combat (223-5). 

213 I Mmdtrevs from Trachis (cf. ch. 214. 2). 

2 IIvAayépwv. The representatives of the various states or tribes 
which composed the Amphictyony were charged with the whole juris- 
diction of the League. They, along with the Hieromnemones, who 
administered the Delphic temple, met twice a year, in spring and 
autumn, at Thermopylae and Delphi (Hyperides, Epitaph. 8; Aesch. 
in Ctes. § 126; Strabo 420). The Pylagorae seem to have been 
replaced after 280 B.C. by dyoparpoi (C.I.A. ii, 551). That 
Thermopylae was the original meeting-place is shown by the names 
Pylagorae, Pylaea, which are applied to the deputies’ meetings 
at both places, and by the existence of a shrine there to the 
eponymous hero Amphictyon (ch. 200 ad fin.). It isalso confirmed 
by the geographical position of the twelve ‘ surrounding’ (Apdi- 
ktioves = meptxrioves) tribes who belonged tothe Amphictyony. To 
the incomplete list in Herodotus (vii. 132. In.) we may add from 
Aeschines (de Fals. Leg. 116) Dorians, Ionians, Phocians (cf. Paus. 
x. 8, 2; Diod. xvi. 29; Busolt, i. 681f.). As the Amphictyons 
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were primarily concerned with religion, the treachery of Ephialtes 
may have been regarded as an offence against the gods; it may, 
however, be the earliest instance of Amphictyonic intervention in 
politics, later so ruinous. A meeting may possibly have been held 
immediately after the battle of Plataea (Bukatios, August-Sept.) 
479 B.C., but the spring meeting of 478 B.C. is probably the one 
meant. For a full account of the Amphictyonic Council cf. Busolt, 
Griech. Staats. ii, 1292-1310. 

karfA@e : returned home (v. 30. 43 cf. i. 60. 5), since Anticyra 
was a Malian city (ch. 198. 2:n.). ; 

3 _ The omission to fulfil this promise is the strongest argument for 
the view (Stein, Curtius, Kirchhoff) that H. intended to continue 
his work beyond 479 B.c. E. Meyer has, however, shown (F. i. 
189 f.; cf. ii. 217) that a continuation beyond the transference of 
hegemony is impossible, and even one so far as this unlikely, in spite 
of Wilamowitz-Mdéllendorff, A. and A. i. 26f.; Wachsmuth, Einl. 
513. The omission is due not to any incompleteness but to forget- 
fulness; cf. Introd. § 14; Hauvette, p. 56f.; Busolt, ii. 614. 

214 Ifthere was a traitor, the proclamation of the Amphictyons makes 
it probable Ephialtes was the man, and so later authors held 
(Paus. i. 4.2; Diod. (Ephorus) xi. 8), but the path must have been 
known to Thessalians (cf. ch. 215) in Xerxes’ train. Cf. Ctes. Pers. 
24, Pp» 70 Odpaég 5’ 6 Geooadds (cf. ch. 6. 2 n.) kal Tpaxwier of dvvarol 
KahAuddns te Kat Tysadépyns mapjoav orpariay €xovres. Kadéoas be 
ZépEns tovrous te kal rov Anpaparoy Kal rov ‘Hyiay rov "Edéouov euabey 
@s ovk ay nrtnbetey of Aaxedaipdrtor, et py KvKAw@OEinoay® ryoupévay Sé 
tay dvo Tpaxwiwy dia dvaBdrov orparos Tepoixds dteAnude pupiddes 
Téaoapes Kal kaTa vVoTOV yiyvoyTat Tay Aakedatpovioy, ; 

The argument seems to be; ‘one might further urge against this 
view that Onetes was no Malian and so would not know the path, 
but this objection would have no weight, since he might have learnt 
of it if he had often visited the district.’ For eiSe(n.. . dv. cf. i. 70 ad fin. 

215 epi Avxvov adds, ‘ the lighting of the lamps.’ For Greek notes 
of time cf. iv. 181. 3 n. 

atparév. The track is rough and narrow, and often steep and 
rocky (Plut. Cato 13; Grundy, pp. 301-3). 

ovdév xpyorh = xpyoipn ; cf. iil. 78.2. A meiosis for ‘ pernicious’, 
so long ago (cf. v. 88. 3n.) had the path’s capabilities for mischief 
been discovered by the Malians. Stein would, however, take oiSey 
xpnorn with eoBodn, ‘the uselessness of the pass for defence.’ 

216 apxetar pev dad tod “Acwrod motapod. For the Asopus and its 
ravine cf, ch. 199n, It is generally assumed that Hydarnes began 
by ascending the Asopus ravine, and these words, though they 
should not be pressed (as by Grundy, p. 299), favour that assump- 
tion. If so, Trachis must have been previously captured by the 
Persians (cf. ch. 203.2 n.). But Pausanias (x. 22. 8) gives a different 
account: drpamds ear dia tod dpous THs Oirns, pia pev 7 tmp Tpayivos 
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dmérougs te Ta melo Kal bpOios Sewvas, érépa Sé H dia TIS Aiveavov 
Sdedoa otpate pdov, dC rs Kal “YSapyns mote Mndos kata v@Tou Tois 
mept Aewvidny éréOero "EAAnot. In the ‘steep and abrupt path starting 
above Trachis ’ Munro (J. H.S. xxii. 313) recognizes the original of 
the modern high road. But the other was the path by which 
Hydarnes, and afterwards Brennus, turned Thermopylae (Paus. x. 
22. 1 and 8). It was easier for an army and led through the 
territory of the Aenianes, i.e. round the western end of the 
Trachinian cliffs. Presumably it passed behind Trachis and 
connected with the Anopaea path in the valley of the Asopus above 
the gorge. The expression rév ’Aowmdy diaBdvres (ch. 217. 1) in 
Herodotus distinctly supports Pausanias’ view given above, which is 
adopted by Munro (Z.c.). Munro explains his views on the path 
taken by Hydarnes and on the position and conduct of the Phocians 
in C. A. H. iv. 293-7 with map. 

*Avéraa, ‘upwards’; cf. Hom. Od. i. 320. Later writers call 
the mountain Callidromus (Plin. H. N. iv. 28; Strabo 428 ; Liv. xxxvi. 
15) after one of its peaks (Liv. xxxvi. 16). It is now named Saro- 
mata, while the path is said to be called Movvordrt. 

"Adanyvev wédwv. More properly a village (kouy, ch. 176. 5) by name 
*Admnvoi (ch. 176. 2, 229.1). It is suitably identified by Grundy 
(p. 290) with the remains of a walled acropolis on a hill which 
stands out into the plain .. .about half a mile beyond the East Gate. 
If this were captured, the defenders of Thermopylae would be cut 
off from supplies (ch. 176. 5) and all hope of retreat. 

MeAapriyou . . . Kepxomwv. The Cercopes were two thievish 
mischievous dwarfs who stole the arms of Heracles while he slept 
on the rock here named and attacked him with them. But Heracles 
seized them and hung them head downwards from a pole he carried 
on his shoulders. In that position they jeered at the hinder parts 
of the hero tanned with exposure, and recognized in him the 
peAdumvyos against whom their mother had warned them. Heracles 
amused at their droll way of telling this tale released them. The 
story is very old, appearing in a poem ascribed to Homer by 
Suidas (Wevoras, nrepomijas, aunyava 7 €py dvicavras, é€aratntnpas), 
on an early metope from Selinus, and on archaic vases ; cf. Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, 1298. Probably some curious rocks fixed the place 
of the legend. For Heracles cf. 176. 3 n. 

TO orewotatov: cf. 176, 2n. 

7d Oitaiwv... 7d Tpnyxiviov. These geographical terms, as well 
as the phrase 7) mepiodds re kal dvdBaows (ch. 223. 1), are more natural 
if Hydarnes made the détour described by Pausanias (cf. ch. 216n.). 
If he went right up the Asopus ravine, the heights held by the 
Oetaeans must be those above the left bank, and the Trachinian 
mountains must belong to the range of Mount Callidromus (Leake, 
N. Greece, ii. 55). 

akpwrnpim tod dpeos, Grundy (p. 303) confidently places the 
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Phocians ‘at an old ¢povpuoy which evidently guarded the pass in 
former days.... It is at the true summit of the pass... and accords 
with the little H. tells us of the scene, save that the trees here- 
about are not oaks but firs.’ ‘When the Persians reached that 
point... they would have traversed two-thirds of the whole distance’ 
(p. 311 n.). He would thus explain H.’s statement (ch. 223. 1) that 
the descent is much shorter than the way round and the ascent (but cf. 
sup.). Munro (J. H. S. xxii. 314), however, argues forcibly that this 
and similar expressions (payw rod dpeos, ch. 216 ; rov kdpupBor, ch. 218) 
cannot be pressed, since H., though he had doubtless travelled 
along the coast road, only refers vaguely to the Anopaea path. He 
thinks the Phocians (fudpevor rv oerépnv) must have defended 
Pausanias’ ‘steep path’ (ch.216 n.) as well as the Anopaea. Hewould 
therefore post them near the intersection of these paths, not far from 
the monastery Panagia. He holds that this is confirmed by the large 
number of oaks (ch. 218) in the forest just above it (Grundy, p. 302). 
218 The Phocian apology given by H.is but alame one. At best 
they allowed themselves to be surprised and retired in confusion, 
leaving the way clear for Hydarnes. ‘At worst they bartered away 
the safety of Hellas and the lives of their allies for the security of 
Delphi and its treasures’ (Munro). H., here perhaps inspired by 
Delphi, does his best for them ; he parades their spirited reply to 
the Thessalians, and their resistance in the fastnesses of Parnassus 
(viii. 29 f.), and vindicates their bravery even in the camp of Mar- 
donius (ix. 17-18). Clearly all this is an answer to current charges of 
Medism and cowardice (Munro, J.H.S. xxii. 314); cf., however,viii.30n. 
I tdipa = extis inspectis ; cf.c. 221. 
émi 8€: probably temporal, ‘and afterwards ’; cf. ix. 35. 2. 
ovtot: i.e. Megistias and the deserters as opposed to the jpepo- 
oxorot, for whom cf. ch. 183. In, 

I Loose as is the construction of the sentences in this chapter it 
seems impossible (with Stein) to make ¢xew edmperéws (§ 1) depend 
on Aéyerat, or kadds éxew ($2) on Ty yrounvy mreiords eiut. We 
must rather (Abicht) supply some word like évéuite from xnddpevos 
(§$ 1), and @ava from xeevora (§ 2). 

2 TiHv ywopnv wAciords eips,* I am rather inclined to think.’ Cf.i.120.4; 
v.126; Thuc. iii. 31 ad fin. rd mheioroy tis yvopns efyev. The idea is of 
a division in which the greater part of the mind inclines one way. 

3. «ar dpxds: cf. ch. 239. 1. 

4 ipivS. If there were several applicants the god gave his re- 
sponses in a connected form, the dé marking that he now comes to 
the Spartans in their turn; cf. i. 47. 3 n. 

The synizesis dorv épuxvdés is intolerable. Read dap’ épixvdés, 
aorv being a gloss, H. Richards, Cl. Rev. xix. 345. 
TlepoetSyou: cf. i. 125. 3n.3 vil. 61. 3 n. 
Aakedatpovos ovpos, * the land of (the hero) Lacedaemon’; cf. ch. 
141. 3 n. 
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xévis the Persian invader. Aeévrwv plays upon the name Leonidas. 

Znvos: cf. c. 56. 2. . 

oxqoerOar: cf. Il. xvii. 502 od yap eywye | “Exropa IIptapidny peéveos 
oxhrecbat dia, | mpiv y’ em’ "AxeAAjos KadAirpexe Bypwevat inre. 

Bid... . Sdonrtar (tmesis for Siaddonrar). The foe is portrayed as 

a devouring monster (ch. 140.3). There may be an allusion to the 

mutilation of the corpse of Leonidas (ch. 238). 
g21 For Acarnanians as seers cf. 1. 62. 4 n. 

mavécaev: cf. v.55n. MeAdprodos: cf. il. 49; Ix. 34. 

Doubtless H. regarded the epitaph (ch. 228. 3) as good evidence of 
the constancy of Megistias, in face of his own prediction of disaster. 
The idea that he might have escaped is confirmed by the escape of 
hisson. But the incident is slender evidence for the inference drawn 
by H., that all ‘who retreated did so by the king’s orders (cf. z7/.). 

It is clear that H. in these chapters aims at excusing the allies for 
deserting Leonidas by explaining that his death was fated by heaven 
and foretold by the oracle. This official explanation that Leonidas, 
like Decius Mus (Livy viii. 10; x. 28), devoted himself to save his 
country, was designed to make his defeat and death an omen of 
future victory. At the same time it was a convenient excuse for all 
concerned, for the Athenians who had urged pushing forward the 
line of defence to Artemisium and Thermopylae, for the Spartans 
who had sent but inadequate support to their heroic king, and for 
the Peloponnesian allies who had failed him in the hour of trial. 
But the oracle is plainly a vaticinium post eventum, It is incon- 
sistent with the account of Leonidas’ expedition previously given 
(ch. 202-7; for even 205. 2, Kal rotox érvyxavov maides edvres, if not 
a later adscript (cf. J. H.S. xxii. 316 n.), only implies danger not 
self-immolation) : it assigns no reason for the resolve of the Thes- 
pians to share his doom, and false or inadequate reasons for the 
Thebans’ action, and.even for that of Leonidas himself, since it was 
no disgrace for a Spartan commander to retreat when sound 
strategy demanded it (cf. Eurybiades, Pausanias), although perhaps 
his bodyguard were bound to remain with him to the last (cf. 
Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 317). Diodorus (xi. 4) carries out consistently 
the view here indicated in the oracle, but this completion of a pro- 

, cess begun in H, shows us that the explanation is an afterthought 
\ gradually perfected by later ages. 

Grundy (of. cét. 306-9, 315-17; improving on a suggestion made 
by Bury in the Annual of the British School of Athens, ii. 102) argues 
strongly that the 2,800 allies dismissed were really detached to meet 
Hydarnes on the Anopaea, but failed to perform this duty. His » 
great point is that otherwise the condtict of the Thespians (and of 
the Thebans) is inexplicable; cf. App. XX. 10, and for another 

uggestion Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 317-19. 
OnBaior. Diodorus (xi. 9g) omits the Thebans, as does Pausanias 
(x. 20. 2), who adds the Mycenaeans, 
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év épypov Adyp. Plutarch (de Malign. Her. 31, Mor. 865) rightly 
attacks the view that the Thebans could have been detained as 
hostages, a course which would only have added to Leonidas’ own 
danger. Further, Plutarch here makes an effective apology for his 
countrymen ; he urges that they sent 500 men under Mnamias to 
Tempe and the contingent demanded by Leonidas to Thermopylae, 
treating Leonidas with special honour. And with reference to the 
tradition that Leontiades and the other Theban captives were 
branded by Xerxes, Plutarch remarks (1) that Anaxandrus and not 
Leontiades was in command, (2) that branding would be a proof 
not of Medism but of fidelity to the Greek cause, (3) that the story 
was unknown before H. Onthe whole, in spite of Grundy’s doubts 
(pp. 294-6) and Hauvette’s rather half-hearted defence of H. 
(Herodote, pp. 360-4), we must admit that H. has been misled by 
malignant Athenian gossip, and that Leontiades, like Adeimantus, 
has suffered for the sins of his son (vii. 233 n.; Introd. § 30¢, @; 
JHCS. xxii. 317). E. Meyer (F- ii. 211) holds the Thebans remained 
in order to desert with more effect, but it may well be that the Medizing 
oligarchy at Thebes furnished as their contingent men of the 
opposite _party (Diod. xi. 4 ras érépaspepisos) loyal-to the Greek 
cause. The existence of such a party at Thebes seems proved (in 
spite of H. ix. 87) by the Theban orator’s speech against Plataea 
(Thuc. iii, 62). For the dispatch of political opponents to the front 
to get rid of them, we may compare the attempt of the Corcyrean 
democrats to enlist their opponents for naval service (Thuc. iii. 75), 
the sending of 300 oligarchic knights to Thibron by the restored 
Athenian democrats (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 4), and of oligarchs to Camby- 
ses by Polycrates (H. iii. 44.2n.). Boeotian loyalists were doomed if 
Thermopylae was lost, and so would be likely to fight to the last. 
Cf. also M. Miller, Geschichte Thebens, pp. 25-45. 

dva rds mporépas fpépas refers to both clauses taken together and 
is opposed to rére. Previously the Greeks had held the Phocian 
wall (ch. 176. 3 n.), at the Middle Gate, as their base, and, whenever 
pressed, had drawn back into the Narrows just in front of it ; now 
they boldly attacked in the open ground further in front of the 
Middle Gate by the modern baths. 

The anacoluthic change of subject here and in § 3 (for rére de 
ouppioyorres is opposed to dvd... eudxovto (swp.) and must refer to 
the Greeks, to whom we again return abruptly, § 3 ad init.) has 
caused suspicions of a lacuna or dislocation in the text (Stein, 
Macan). Others would justify it as expressing the confused nature 
of the fighting and the excitement of the narrator. Y. 

paotiyas: cf. ch. 22.1n.; Ctes. Pers. § 23,p. 70; Ar. Eth. iii. 8. 5. 

Q4rdacoav: cf. ch. 176. 3 n. Two centuries later the water was 
still so deep that Athenian triremes could, though with difficulty, 
come close enough for the discharge of bolts and arrows at the 
attacking Gauls (Paus. x. 21. 4). 
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mapaypedpevor, ‘recklessly’; iv. 159. 65 vili. 20. 1. 

aréovres, ‘madly’ = Avocarres (ix. 71. 3); cf. Hom. Il. xx. 332. 

In the year 440 B.C. the remains of Leonidas were removed to 
Sparta, and on his tomb there a stele was set up inscribed with the 
names of the three hundred. There Pausanias (iii. 14. 1), and 
probably H., read their names. The stele may, however, be older 
than the hero's tomb (cf. Kirchhoff, Entstehungszeit, &c., 52f.). The 
passage illustrates H.’s interest in mighty deeds (i. 1), and shows that 
he had reserves of knowledge besides the facts inserted in his history. 

parayowvy: translated by Ctesias and later authors to ‘Podoyovvn, 
Vrad being Persian for pddov. Probably ’ABpoxépys and “Ymepavoys 
are similar translations of Persian names. 

Cf. the struggle over the body of Patroclus, Il. xvii. 274 f. . 

mapeyévovro : no doubt by the Eastern Gate, left undefended, in 
rear of the Spartans. They may also have been on the heights 
above the pass ; cf. Liv. xxxvi. 18 ‘ni Porcius ab iugo Callidromi... 
super eminentem castris collem apparuisset ’. 

§ koAwvés is the mound or hillock just behind the Phocian wall. 
‘The position was well designed for a last desperate stand. The 
rear was protected by a small but deep valley,’ Grundy, p. 312 n.; 
cf. 289. 

Nees at once the symbol of royal power (v. 92. 8 3) and a play 
on the name Leonidas. A lion was later set up over the Thebans 
who fell at Chaeronea (Paus. ix. 40. Io with Frazer, v. 209-10, and 
v. 141).. There Pausanias interprets it of their ill-fated valour. 

émi AcwviSp, ‘in honour of Leonidas’; cf. Hom. II. xxiii. 274, 776 ; 
Od. xxiv. I. 


226-33 Individual exploits. Epitaphs over the fallen. The coward 


Aristodemus. Surrender of the Thebans. 


226 H., who tells us of the heroic death of Leonidas with a simplicity 
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which is the highest art, is rightly sparing in the record of exploits. 
For this wise reticence Plutarch (de Mal. Her. 32; Mor. 866) 
reproaches him with lack of patriotism. 

The epitaph might naturally be taken to mean that 4,000 
Peloponnesians fell and were buried at Thermopylae, and so H. 
elsewhere (viii. 25. 2) assumes. It only says, however, that 4,000 
Peloponnesians fought there, and this is true, if we add to the 
numbers he gives 1,000 Perioeci (202 n.). H. may have carelessly 
included the 700 Thespians (cf. roto. maou and vill. 25. 1); but they 
were not Peloponnesians and had a separate stele with an epigram 
by a Megarian, Philaidas, Anth. Pal. Append. 94 “Avdpes rot mor 
evatoy urd Kpotrado.s ‘EAtkavos, Anpara Tay avyei Geamas evpvxopos. SO 
did the Opuntian Locrians, since Strabo (425) quotes as the in- 
scription on one of the five stelae at Thermopylae, Totode rodet 
POtpevovs wrép “ENAddos avria Mndav | Myrpdmodts Aokpa@v evOvydpov 
Orders. For the 300 myriads cf. c. 185.3; 186.1 n. 
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2 Quoted by later authors reOdpevor vopipors (cf. Cic. Tusc. i. 42. 
104), but phpact = pyrpais is right. ; 

4 to % (cf. i. 3.2) = wAny 7 (ii. 111. 3). 

émtypdias. Doubtless Simonides composed all three inscriptions, 
but he only had one inscribed at his own cost. 

IQ I Kkow@ Adyp = pohporncartes (inf.; cf. i. 141. 4, 166.13; v. 63. 3, 
GHin eh, xe) 

épOadrprGvres. The reed-cutters in the marsh near Thermopylae 
now suffer from ophthalmia (Grundy, p. 313). 

tov e\Awta. Each Spartan was attended by a Helot, who carried 
his baggage and his shield (hence traomorns, Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 14, 
and 8. 39). They were also employed as light-armed troops (ix. Io. I, 
28. 2, 29), and for menial duties (vi. 80. 1; ix. 80.1). There is no 
reason to suppose there was a large number at Thermopylae, 
zhough some fell there (viii. 25. 1). The 4,000 slain (vili. 25. 2) are 
better explained as a misunderstanding (cf. ch. 202 n., 228. 1 n.), 
and light-armed Helots would be useless at Thermopylae owing to 
the nature of the ground, even if their fidelity were above suspicion. 

Skws ... Hyaye=‘ when he had ledhim’; cf. ix. 66.2. Elsewhere 
it is iterative, as a rule with optative (i. 11. 1). 

AuroWuyéovra elsewhere (Thuc. iv. 12; Xen. Hell. v. 4. 58; Paus. 
iv. 10. 3) means ‘swooning’, hence ¢idoyvxéorra, ‘ showing a faint 
heart’ (cf. 27), is better (cf. vi. 29. 1 and Tyrtaeus, Fr. x. 18 pnde 
pirowvxeir’ avdpdor papvdpevor). 

2 4dyfoavra, ‘if Aristodemus alone had been ill (cf. iv. 68. 2; 
ix. 22. 1) and had returned to Sparta,’ i.e. but for his comrade. 
The infinitive of the apodosis (mpoo6éca) depends on the paren- 
thetical Soxéer (Kriig. Soxeéet ; cf. ch. 3. 4; li. 56.1); and is bya usage 
common in H. (cf. i. 24. 7) extended to the protasis. 

mpoc0éc0ar, ‘vented their wrath’; cf. iv. 65. 2; but it applies 
rather to the penalty imposed. Cf. vii. 11. 1; Eurip. Hec. 742 
ddyos av mpoobeipeba (aire). ; 

ais .. . avis... mpoddoros, ‘he had only the same excuse as his 
comrade might have offered.’ 

231 «ndcxov.. .todde. Thedenial to Aristodemus of the commonest 
form of neighbourly good will (‘ pati de igne ignem capere,’ Cic. Off. 
i. 52) shows that his Atimia involved the loss of all rights, and the 
infliction of the many slights and penalties detailed with gusto by 
Xenophon (Pol. Lac. ix. 4-6) and Plutarch (Agesilaus, ch. 30). 
The Spartans who surrendered at Sphacteria were much more 
lightly punished (Thuc. v. 34) ; those who lost the battle of Leuctra 
escaped scot-free (Plut. /. ¢.). ) : ; 

apéoas, ‘a runaway or coward’ (II. xiv. 522; Tyrt. x1. 14 rpeooavroy 
& dvdpav mao’ drédwod apern), became a regular technical term at 
Sparta for of é€v r7j paxy karadethdoavtes (Plut. loc. cit.). ; : 

avédaPe, ‘retrieved,’ ‘made good.’ Cf. v. 121 n.; Soph. Phil. 1248 rjv 
dpapriay aloypiy dpaprav dvadaPeiv wetpdoopat. For the facts efeixngit. 
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év mpdrovor: among the first of the Greeks: for the phrase cf. 
Vili. 94. 4; ix. 86. 1, for the facts ch. 132. In. 

éorrtav ... BaotAqua. Forbranding cf.ch.35.1n. It is clear that the 
Thebans here are branded in the forehead with the king’s mark as 
slaves (cf. Sparérns eorvypévos, Arist. Av. 760), the idea that they are, 
as it were, dedicated to a god (for which cf. ii. 113. 2) being here 
far-fetched. Cf. Gal. vi. 17 éy@ yap ta otlypata rod "Incod ev ro 
copari pov Bacrafo, and Curt. v.5 ‘Captivi Graeci .. . quos Persae 
...inustis barbarorum litterarum notis’, and for the placing of the 
arms or crest of the city on captives enslaved: Plut. Per. 26 of de 
Sdpuor rors aixpadwrovs tay "AOnvaiwy avOvBpiCorres eoriCoy eis rd 
pér@moy yAadkas* Kal yap ékeivous of ’A@nvaiot cduaway, Plut. Nic. 29 
TovUrous ws oikéras er@Aovy oricovres immov és TO péramoy. We find 
the Samaena or galley-prow figuring on coins of Samos about the 
date of its capture by Athens (440 B.C.), and the free horses ona 
Syracusan coin, struck soon after the Athenian expedition to Sicily, 
while the owl is the regular arms or crest of Athens. It would 
seem, however, that the Athenians would brand with an owl, the 
Samians with the galley (so Aelian, V. H. ii. 9; Duris, fr. 59; 
F. H. G. ii. 483). 

Thucydides (ii. 2-6) gives us a fuller and more correct account 
of the Theban surprise of Plataea in the spring of 431 B. c. (March 
or April). He corrects H. on the following points. (1) The number 
of the Thebans was not 400, but rather more than 300, of whom 180 
were taken captive and executed. (2) Eurymachus was not in 
command (though he planned the coup) but two Boeotarchs, 
Pythangelus and Diemporus. For the animus of this passage cf. 
Introd. § 30 a, and ch, 222 n. 

A later Leontiades betrayed the Cadmea to Phoebidas and was 
slain by the conspirators who freed Thebes, 379 B.C. (Xen. Hell. 
Ve 2 25) 4. 7), 
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and Achaemenes. Treatment of the corpse of Leonidas. Secret 
message of Demaratus. 


If Messenia and Cynuria are included in Laconia.there are said 
to have been about a hundred Lacedaemonian cities ; cf. Strabo 362 
éfo. yap tis Zmdprns ai Aourai wodiyvar tives ciot wept Tpidxovta Tov 
dp.Opdv® 7d Se madaroy ExardpmoAly hacw aitny KadeioOa. The names 
of some sixty are known. 

AakeSaipov: i,e. Laconia; cf. vi. 58. 2. 

éxtaxicytlwv. This estimate (defended by Macan (ad doc.) ; cf. 
Grundy, Thuc, 213 f.) agrees with the tradition that Lycurgus 
assigned 9,000 lots to Spartiates (Plut. Lyc. 8); cf. Ar. Pol. ii. 9, 
1270 a 36 kai aow cival wore rois Smaptidtas Kai pupious (dmXizas). 
It also accords with H.’s statement (ix. Io. I, 28. 2) that 5,000 
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Spartiates fought at Plataea. But in 371 B.C. there seem not to 
have been more than 1,500 (Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 1, 4, 15, 17; Ages. ii. 
24), and in Aristotle’s time (cf. 7. c.) not 1,000. Hence most modern 
writers, following Beloch (Bevélkerurig, p. 131 f.; cf. Klio vi. 

58-73), regard H.’s numbers as exaggerated. Inthe Peloponnesian 

war at Mantinea, 418 B.C. (Thuc. v. 68), and at the battle of Corinth, 

394 B.C. (Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 16), Spartiates and Perioeci together 

amounted to some 6,000. Isocrates puts the number of Spartiates 

in early times at only 2,000, and contrasts Sparta with pvplavdpo. 

modes (Panath. 255 f.). 

d\dov: i.e. Perioeci, who contributed at least half the hoplite 

force of Sparta, e. g. 5,000 at Plataea (ix. 11. 3, 28. 2). 

The value of Cythera as a naval base of operations against Laconia 

is obvious, and Tolmides is said to have seized the island in 455 B.C. 

(Paus. i. 27.5; Bus. iii. 325 f.). Hence it is quite unnecessary to 

suppose that this passage was written after, or even shortly before, 

the Athenians occupied it in 424 B.c. (Thue. iv. 53) ; cf. further, 

Introd. §9. For Chilon cf. i. 59. 2n. 

3 oiknlov, ‘a war of their own close to their own doors’; cf. v. 24. 
anmy:, Phuc, i. 118. 

36 2 +&v: some emendation, such as Bahr’s, is necessary. 

3 The maxims of strategy put forward by Achaemenes are puerile ; 
but his speech represents fairly enough the obvious reluctance of the 
Persian leaders to divide their forces; cf. App. XX. § 1. 

aketytar : contracted future = dxéoovra, ‘they shall not heal or 
make good’ ; cf. the warning given to King Agis before Mantinea 
(Thue. v. 65). 

37 2 Tory: often taken as ‘secretly’; it should, however, mean 
‘shows his enmity by his silence (where he should warn and dis- 
suade), and when his fellow citizen asks for advice does not give 
him of his best’. 

éévtos épol Eelvov. The genitive is used, not the accusative in 
apposition, to show that a reason for the command is given ; cf. 
iv. 97. 6. 

238 With the treatment of the body of Leonidas (cf. ix. 78) we may 
compare that of the corpse of Amasis by Cambyses (iii. 16). 
Artaxerxes similarly maltreated that of his brother, the younger 
Cyrus (Xen. Anab. i. 10. 1; iii. 1. 17), and the Parthian general 
or Suren, that of M. Crassus (Plut. Crass. 32). Though the story 
is in marked contrast with the generous treatment of Pytheas 
(vii: 181 ; viii. 92), these parallels make it unlikely that it is a Greek 
invention as contended by Wecklein (Ber. Bayer. Akad. (1876), 
p. 285) and Duncker (vii. 258). ; ] 

239 The whole chapter is with reason regarded as an interpolation by 
Kriiger, followed by Abicht, Gomperz, Van Herwerden, and Macan. 
There is no proper transition to Bk, VIII, a fact which leads Stein 
to suspect an omission in the text. The formula introducing the 
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digression is strange, but as Macan points out, this anecdote is not 
intended to be a resumption of the main thread of the story but to 
supply an omission, and the words mean ‘I will here return to 
a place in the story where before I was guilty of an omission’. 
The author is excusing himself for putting in the story here, where 
the only ground for its appearance is its connexion with Demaratus, 
instead of in ch. 220, where it was required to explain how the 
Spartans had early information of the intended Persian invasion. 
Kriiger also regards as suspicious the postponement of the actual 
story in favour of a disquisition on Demaratus’ motives and the 
author’s assertion that the motive was ill-will, and subsequent 
willingness to leave it an open question. Such hesitation, however, 
may be easily paralleled from the genuine work of H. (cf. ii. 123. 1 ; 
v. 45.2). Kriiger’s arguments from language are stronger. The 
asyndeton évdovro is intolerable, rd és AcAdhovs ypnarnptoy is 
hardly justified by (ii. 150) rv Svprw rv és ABinv; SeAtiov dimruxov 
is queer Greek, as Simtvya in this sense is late, and elsewhere H. 
uses déAros (vill. 135) 3 éwérnge and éexxvay do not reappear till Aen. 
Tact. ch. 31, nor ovppdyerat (middle) till Xenophon, or 6dopvAaé 
till Eustathius. It may be said that some of these strange words 
are quoted by Pollux (Onom. x. 58) from H., and that the story, 
though without names, goes back at least to (350 B. Cc.) Aeneas Tacti- 
cus (Z.¢.), but these stylistic peculiarities and late words surely betray 
a forger. The existence of an anonymous version of the story in 
Aeneas, and a variant in Trogus Pompeius (Justin, ii. 10. 12-17), 
in which ‘a sister of Leonidas’ figures, and Demaratus’ motive is 
patriotic, really discredit the story, as suggesting that the narrative 
as here given is a gradual and relatively late fabrication (Macan). 
It is inferior to the similar stories of Harpagus (i. 123. 3, 4) and 
Histiaeus (v. 35) on which it may have been modelled. Finally, 
the extremely unfavourable impression given of Demaratus seems 
un-Herodotean. It appears highly probable that some part of 
the text connecting Books VII and VIII was early lost, and into 
the gap this chapter was thrust by an interpolator. Even if it be 
a genuine fragment it is misplaced here. 


BOOK VIII 


1-23 The story of Artemisium. 1-3 The fleet and its leadership. 
4,5 Bribery of Themistocles. 6-11 First engagement. 12, 13 
Storm, wreck of Persian squadron off Euboea. 14-17 Second and 
third days fighting. 18-23 Retreat of the Greek and advance of 
the Persian fleet. 


1 Throughout there is a close parallel and connexion between the 
accounts of the operations on sea and on land and of the forces at 
Thermopylae and Artemisium. First, we have the description of 
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the double position (vii. 175-7) supplemented by a more detailed 
topography of Thermopylae (vii. 198-201), secondly the story of the 
movements of the fleets (vii. 179-95) and a brief account of the 
march of Xerxes’ army (vii. 196-7), finally a narrative of the struggle 
at Thermopylae (vii. 202-33) and of the contemporary (ch. 15) sea- 
fights at Artemisium (viii. 1-23). Yet, as it stands, the opening of 
Book VIII is abrupt and not connected with the end of Book VII. 
Probably the connexion and implied contrast between the land and 
sea forces has been obscured by the later insertion of ch. 234-9 
(Macan). 

The summary of the Greek forces here given is parallel to that 
prefixed to the fighting at Thermopylae (vii. 202). Similar lists 
are given of the Greek fleets before Lade (vi. 8n.) and before 
Salamis (viii. 43 f.), and of the Greek army before Plataea (ix. 28). 
But whereas at Plataea H. follows the line of battle from right to 
left (as at Lade from east to west), and at Salamis adopts a geo- 
graphical order (Peloponnese, northern Greece, islands, &c.), here 
he arranges the states according to the number of ships furnished 
(ch. 2. 1), thus incidentally justifying the claim of Athens to command 
at sea (ch. 3). 

veas. ‘Triremes, line-of-battle ships, excluding not only transports 
(vii. 97) but even penteconters, which are not included in the total 
by H. (viii. 2. 1, 48), though Diodorus (xi. 12) carelessly speaks of 
280 triremes. 

For the Plataeans cf. vi. 108. 

For the Athenian cleruchs in Chalcis cf. v. 77. 2 n. 

AaxeSatpévict. The whole nation including the Perioeci (ch. 43 ; 
vii. 234. 2; ix. 70. 5). Spartiates, if they served at sea at all, would 
be Epibatae. 

For Styra cf. vi. 107. 2, and for the Locri Opuntii vil. 203. I n. 

Ceos is an island about twelve miles from Cape Sunium, over 
twelve miles long by eight broad. : 

eipnrar Sé pot kal &s Td TAHO0s. Reiske’s dcov, adopted by many 
editors, is bad, since there is more point in calling attention to the 
order in which the contingents are arranged (ch. 1n.) than to the 
obvious fact that the strength of each contingent has been given. 
Hence etpyra: should be emended to eipéarat (vii. 81, 82) or regarded 
as a plural (cf. Bechtel, Ion. Ins. 18. 17 ai dikat év rots vépors etpnrat) : 
‘They have been named according to the number of ships supplied 
by each.’ Cf. for the parallel use of os ékacrot, vill, 21. 2, 67. 2; 
ix. 49. 3; cf. A. G. Laird, Cl. Rev. xviii. 97-8. 

The traditional position of Sparta made the Greeks (especially 
the Peloponnesians who formed the kernel of the league, though 
only furnishing 113 ships) willing to accept her leadership, when 
they would follow no other state. That Athens made some claim 
to naval leadership and withdrew in face of the opposition of the 
allies, is highly probable. Yet the assumption that it was natural 
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that Athens should lead at sea and Sparta on land (vii. 157 n., 161 n.) 

belongs to the years after 478 B.C. The magnanimity of Athens 

in yielding up the command is lauded by Isocrates (Paneg. 72), 

Lycurgus (in Leoc. 70), Aristides (Panath. i. 217, Dind.); it is 

ascribed to the wise advice of Themistocles (Plut, Them. 7). The 

claims of Athens were asserted later by her orators, especially in the 

funeral orations in the Ceramicus, of which we have echoes in vii. 

161; ix. 27 (Meyer, Forsch. ii. 219f.). But at the time it must 

have been clear that to divide the command would be dangerous 

from a military point of view. 

I «at dpyds: probably 481 B.C., autumn. For the embassy cf. vii. 
157, and for Athenian recognition of Spartan hegemony vii. 161. 

6p0d voedvres. Verrall (Cl. Rev. xvii. 99) points out that H. has 
consciously or unconsciously reproduced two hexameters from 

a gnomic poet (cf. ix. 16. 5n.) running 6p0a voedpres* eipryyns yap 

do TOdELos, TOTTHOE KaKLoy Euros TOAELOVETAOLS EaTIV GpoppovEeorTos. 

Thus only can we account for the poetic style and vocabulary, e. g. 

6pOa yoedvres. 

2 péxpt 8cov, ‘so long as the Athenians stood in sore need of the 

Peloponnesians’ they gave up all claim to leadership to secure 

their help. This implies that Athens was actuatec in part by 

selfish motives. 

tis éxelvov: i.e. the coastland of Asia subject to Persia. 

fyepovinv. For the change of hegemony cf. Thuc. i. 95; Diod. 

xi. 45f. The date is 478-477 (Ath. Pol. 23.5), probably 477 B.C., 

early spring (Busolt, iii. 69). H.implies that he did not mean to 

carry his work so far (Introd. p. 16). 
kat: either a reference back to the Greeks gathered at Thermo- 

pylae (vii. 202, 207) or = ‘actually’ (i. 75.6) present, as opposed to 

the reserves mustering at Pogon (ch. 42). 

’Adéras: cf. vii. 193. 2 n. 

mapa Sdtav... i as ... Kkatedékeov: i.e, they expected few had 
survived the storm; cf. vil. 192. 2. For the phrase cf. i. 79. 2. 

The idea that the Greek fleet repeatedly meditated flight from 
Artemisium (vii. 183, 192; viii. 4, 9) is contradicted by their 
bravery in the actual fighting. No doubt the Peloponnesian sailors 
may have grumbled, but Eurybiades could not leave Leonidas in 
the lurch. Cf. App. XX, § 6; Grundy, p. 329; Munro, J. H.S. 
XX), 3D. ; 

‘EAAGSa : in the narrow sense ; cf. vii. 176. 2 n. 

2  oikéras: the whole household or famz/za, including wives, children, 
and slaves (cf. vii. 170. 4n., vill. 44. 1, 106. 2, 142. 3). Thechildren 
as specially mentioned (cf. ch. 41. 1) as the hope of the house. 

émi proO@: cf. v. 65. 2. This story is repeated with additions 
from Phanias by Plutarch (Them. 7), though attacked in de Herod. 

Malign. 34. It is in accord with the charges made against Themi- 

stocles (ch. 112) elsewhere, but is probably an invention of the time 
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when Themistocles had fled to Persia and had been proclaimed 

a traitor. Such stories necessarily rest on scanty evidence and 

are quite unverifiable. The bias of H. (i. e. of his sources) against 

him, as against Adimantus, is patent (Introd. § 31). Themistocles 
is the master of craft and wiles (ch. 110, 124), Aristides the true 
patriot (79, 95). Special reasons for suspecting this story may be 
found in the improbability of the Euboeans squandering so large 

a sum as thirty talents on a subordinate when they might have 

bought the commander-in-chief cheap (five talents) (cf. Bauer, 

Them. p. 25) ; in the fact that Adimantus, who is supposed to have 

been bribed by Themistocles, continues to be his chief opponent 

(ch. 59f.), and that Eurybiades (cf. § 1n.) must surely have intended 

to hold his position at Artemisium whether bribed or not (Munro, 

Z.c.) ; and finally in the fact that the Euboeans made no use of the 

opportunity they are supposed to have bought so dearly (ch. 19). 

Homape: here only ‘resisted’: the literal meaning (i. 111. 3; 

ix. 120. 1) is ‘struggled convulsively’. 

2 There is an implied threat that Adimantus might be accused of 
treachery and corruption ; cf. ix. 41.3. For a more elaborate story 
of the same kind cf. Plut. Them. 7; Bauer, Them. p. 134. 

awAnyévtes is supported by Plut. Dem. 25 mAnyeis tro rijs Owpodoxias. 

6 For the parallel diary of the campaigns of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium given by H., and for its correction, cf. App. XX, § 5f. 

I mv@dpevor...iSévres. The Persians had heard of the Greek fleet 
from the captured look-out ships (vii. 179 f.) and had no doubt seen 
them on their way to the anchorage at Aphetae, but their station 
there was eighty stades from Artemisium (ch. 8. 2). 

2 xatadapBdvy: here and in iii. 139.2 in a favourable sense ‘might 
come on and shelter them’, elsewhere of some unlooked-for or 
unlucky chance; e.g. ch. 109. 55 ix. 60. 3. 

éxdevterOar, ‘it seemed to all appearance likely that the Greeks 
would escape.’ 

muppopos. In a Spartan army (Xen. Rep. Lac. xiii. 2) the ‘torch- 
bearer’ took the sacred fire from the altar of Zeus Agetor and kept 
it always alight for use in the sacrifices for the army. His person 
was by Hellenic custom inviolable, hence the proverb ovde muppédpos 
édeipOn (Zenob. v. 34, &c.) signified utter destruction. 

7 1 €wev Sedov. Bury and Munro urge that to send the ships 
from Aphetae outside Sciathus in the afternoon could not prevent 
the Greeks at Artemisium from seeing them. On this and other 
grounds they argue that they were dispatched from the Sepiad 
strand. Cf. Appendix XX, § 6. 

Caphereus (Cape Doro) and Geraestus (Cape Mantelo) are the 
south-east and south extremities of Euboea (Plin. H.N. iv. 63). 

2 dprOpdv, ‘ muster’ (vii. 59). The great losses caused by the storm 
would make reorganization necessary. Here, therefore, Busolt and 
Grundy insert two days. Cf. Appendix XX, § 5. 
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Pausanias (x. 19.1) says the Amphictyons erected statues to Scyllis 
and his daughter at Delphi for loosening the anchors of the Persian 
ships during the storm and so doing them great damage; cf. 
Anth. Pal. ix. 296; Plin. H. N.xxxv. 139; Athen. vii.296E. Many 
other legends were told of him which are judiciously suppressed by 
H. For Scione cf. vii. 123. 1 n., and for salvage vil. 190. 

&s yévo.ro: not merely the fact of the disaster, which was already 
known, but the manner and the extent of it. 

évixa, ‘the opinion prevailed’; vi. 101. 2 n., 109. 2, This 
resolution is regarded by most recent critics as incredible: the story 
is believed to have arisen from the dispatch of a detachment to 
meet the Persian squadron sent round Euboea (Bury, Munro; cf. 
App. XX, § 6 (2)), or from the fact that the Greek fleet ran before the 
storm for shelter (Grundy, G. P. W., p. 324-5). 

avAucGévras. They bivouacked on shore to deceive the enemy as 
to their intentions. 

duvAdtavres. They waited till evening that night might cover their 
retreat if they were beaten. Diodorus (xi. 12) ascribes the resolution 
to attack to Themistocles, who saw that thus the united Greek fleet 
could assail in detail the scattered Persian squadrons, which lay in 
several harbours (cf. Grundy, of. ciz. p. 334). 

SvekmAdov: cf.vi.12.1n.; Grundy,oZ.czz. p. 333 n., and Thuc., p.295 f. 

mayyu... pavinv: cf. vi. 112. 2 n. 

dpewov mAeovoas. This is confirmed by Themistocles’ speech, 
ch. 60 a. 

For the feelings and conduct of the Ionians cf. ch. 853 vii. 51. 

A similar formation was adopted by the Peloponnesian fleet 
against the smaller but more efficient squadron under Phormio in 
429 B.C. Thuc. ii. 83 érdfavro KikXoy TOY vedy ws peyLOTOY Oi0l Te 
joay py SiOdvres Sextdovy, Tas mpe@pas pev ew, claw Sé Tas mpvpvas. 
Since, however, they did not attack the Attic ships as they sailed 
round them, they fell into disorder and were routed. H. hints (z/.) 
at the disadvantages of the formation which are definitely pointed 
out by Phormio (Thuc. ii. 89). 

kata otépa: going to work ‘ prow to prow’, a sign of indifferent 
seamanship later (Thuc. vil. 36), here perhaps explained by the 
confined space (év dAlyo). 

Tépyou: cf. vii, 98 n.; v. 104, 115. 

Plutarch (Them. 15) erroneously transfers this exploit of Lyco- 
medes to Salamis. 

érepadkéws : cf, ix. 103. 2 n. 

xSpov év Sadapiv. Athens apparently had ‘ager publicus’ in 
Salamis, and assigned a kAyjpos to Antidorus, but whether he ranked 
with the Athenian cleruchs or with the original inhabitants we 
cannot tell. 

Jv pev ... Vépos, ‘ though it was midsummer, yet there fell.’ Storms 
were rare at that season (and even at the true date, the end of 
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August ; cf. Busolt, ii. 674), and therefore must be due to divine 
intervention. 

éwé IInAtov. The storm comes from Pelion (i.e. from the north), 
like the great storm of vii. 188 (if indeed the two storms be not 
one; cf. App. XX, § 6 (4)), yet the wrecks drifted north to Aphetae. 
Probably this was due to tide and current, though it is possible 
that a thunderstorm from the north came up against the wind. 

tas mpapas. The ships lay ashore with their prows pointing 
seaward. 

2 orpatiarar: the crews (cf. 10.1), or perhaps the marines, encamped 
on land. 

13 +a Koida. The deep hollow bays with jutting promontories north 
of Cape Geraestus (ch. 7. 1) towards Chalcis (Strabo 445), between 
Carystus and a point opposite Rhamnus (Val. Max. i. 8.10). They 
had a bad name among sailors (Eur. Troad. 84; Liv. xxxi. 47). 
The Persian squadron was probably wrecked before it reached 
Geraestus (cf. App. XX, § 6 (4)). 

For the working of divine intervention cf. vii. 10. e; Introd. § 36. 

14 x ‘These fifty-three Attic ships had probably been detached to guard 

the Euripus against the Persian squadron sent round Euboea, and 
returned with the news of their destruction (J. H.S. xxii. 311). 

2 KiXoogor. Grundy (p. 336) finds a probable explanation of the 
isolation of the Cilicians in the scattered nature of the anchor- 
age at Aphetae (ch. 9 n.). For a more elaborate hypothesis cf. 

MES arene. 

15 ; The synchronism of the three days’ fighting was not, as H. seems 
to think, fortuitous. While he emphasizes the parallelism between 
Artemisium and Thermopylae, he insufficiently recognizes their 
interdependence (cf. ch. 21 and Appendix XX, $ 4). 

16 1 ‘TapamAhovor: nearly equal, not in numbers, but in fighting strength, 
as the issue showed. 

17 The success of the Egyptians may have been due to their heavy- 
armed marines (cf. App. XX, § 7). Diodorus (xi. 13) substitutes the 
Sidonians, whose naval skill is elsewhere (vii. 44, 100) affirmed. 
Plutarch (de Malign. Her. 34; cf. Them. 8) would claim Artemisium 
as a victory, quoting Pindar, fr. 196 30 aides ‘A@avaiwy €Badovro 
aevvdy | kpnrid’ éhevOepias, and an epitaph on a stele set up near 
the shrine of Artemis Proseoa (cf. vii. 176. I n.) at Artemisium 
which ran ravrodarév dvdpav yeveds Acins dd xopas | maides *AOnvaiwv 
rade mor’ év mehdyer | vavpaxty Sapacartes emet oTparos ddero Mndav | 
onuata Tair @ecav mapbeve Aprepidi. H, is clearly right in saying 
that the battle was indecisive, that is in effect a defeat for the 
Greeks, but Plutarch’s quotations confirm H.’s statement that the 
Athenians distinguished themselves. 

Kdewins married Deinomache, a daughter of the Alcmaeonid 
Megacles, and was father of the famous Alcibiades. He fell at the 
battle of Coronea, 447 B.C. (Plut. Alc. 1). 
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oikniy: cf. v. 47. 1 and Plut. Alc. 1 id:oardA@ rpinpe. As a rule 
the state supplied the ship, with (Arist. Eq. 911 f.) or without (Thuc. 
vi. 31) the necessary outfit, and also pay and rations for the crew. 
The trierarch had only to keep the ship in good condition and the 
crew efficient. Many voluntarily did more than this (Thuc. vi. 31), 
but to undertake the whole expense was a proof of great wealth and 
liberality. 

Sinkoolovor: i.e. the whole crew; cf. vii. 184. I, 

vekpav .. . émexpdteov: this was regarded as a sign of victory 
(i. 82. 5)f..; Dhuc.av.(97-f2). 

Spycpov 6y, ‘at length they resolved’; for the phrase and 
previous resolution cf.ch. 4. In. The later writers (Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 92; Diod. xi. 12; Plut. Them. 9; de Malign. Herod. 34) put the 
final resolution of the Greeks to retreat after the arrival of news from 
Thermopylae. Probably they are right, since the actual retreat did 
not begin till after the news had come (ch. 21. 2), and the sea-fights 
had not been so unsuccessful as to justify flight; whereas when 
Thermopylae fell, it was useless and dangerous to remain at 
Artemisium. 

70d BapBapov: from rd BdpBapov ; cf. i. 60. 3; iii. 115. 2, &c. 

‘Tovucdv ... at... Kapucdv. The Ionians must be supposed to in- 
clude other Hellenes of Asia. The Carians had resisted Harpagus 
(i. 174) and joined in the Ionic revolt (v. 103, 118-21). 

H. breaks off his account of Themistocles’ device for detaching 
the Ionians (§ 1; cf. ch. 22) to insert his plan for securing an un- 
molested retreat (§ 2), with a note on the fate of the Euboeans’ 
flocks, which interested him as an illustration of the truth of 
prophecy. 

éAavvévrwv: a mark of time. The inhabitants of the lowlands 
along the coast drove, as they still do, their herds up to the mountain 
pastures every morning and down again every evening. 

wip avaxatev. They were to light fires in their camp on the shore 
to deceive the enemy and so get away unmolested. The fires would 
ape serve to roast the sheep which were to provide food for the 

eet. 

Baxts: originally not a proper name but = ‘ prophet’, vafes, as 
Sibyl = prophetess (Rohde, Psyche, ii. 64); cf. Ar. Probl. 30. 1, 
954 a 36 dOev SiBvddar Kal Baxides Kal of évOeor yivovrar mdytes, Srav 
py voonpart yévorrat GAda Gvoiky Kpdoet. There were at least three 
prophets called Bacis, one being Attic and one Arcadian (Schol. 
Arist. Pax 1071), but the most famous and oldest, said to have been 
inspired by the nymphs (Arist. Pax 1071; Paus. iv.27.4; x. 12. 11), 
came from Eleon (v. 43 n.) in Boeotia. A collection of oracles, similar 
to those ascribed to Laius (v. 43 n.), Orpheus, and Musaeus (vii. 
6. 3 n.), passed under his name from the end of the seventh century, 
and was carefully edited under the Pisistratidae. Nevertheless many 


_ later forgeries and interpolations were inserted in it (ch. 77. 1 n,, 
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96. 2; ix, 43). Bacis was parodied by Aristophanes (ch: 77. 1 n.); 
but held in reverence by Pausanias (/. c.) and Cicero (Div. i. 18. 34). 
mpoerdgavro (sc. citia kal word (i. 190.2; v. 34. 1) for a siege): 

Chin 340 i ne 

The Euboeans suffered as much from their friends as from their 
foes, since the Persians, after plundering the villages on the coast of 

Histiaeotis (23. 2), sailed straight from Histiaea to Athens (ch. 66) 

BbBAwov: cf. vii. 25. 1, 34. I, 36. 3. 
mapiv, like the double use of ypaéoOa, is ironical; ‘since they 

made no use of the oracle, they might,’ &c. 

1 For Trachis cf. vii. 176. 2 n., and for Anticyra vii. 198. 2 n. 
kartijpes, ‘fitted with oars’ (Plut. evjpys), otherwise poetical. 
madqoeve, from mady, ‘ wrestle,’ is here an euphemism for ‘if they 

were hard pressed’ (so rovody, Thue. v. 73). 

"ABpav.xos: he two years later went with Aristides and Themi- 
stocles to Sparta to negotiate the rebuilding of the walls of Athens 
(Thuc. i. 91). 

2 ovkér’ és dvaBodds (cf. Thuc. vii. 15; Eur. Hel. 1297; Heracleid 

270): adverbial like ovk és paxpyy (ii. 121. a 3). 

7a Tota VSaTa: i.e. on the coast of Histiaeotis, to which the 

Persian fleet crossed next day (ch.23). With this appeal (rhetorically 

worked up by Justin, ii, 12. 3) cf. the fears of Artabanus and 

Xerxes’ reply (vii. 51-2). It was more successful in causing 

suspicion of the Ionians (ch. 90) than in securing actual desertion 

(ch. 85.) 

oxdvapéve : of rays of light; cf. Hom. II. vii. 451, and especially 

XXill. 227 kpokéremAos vreip Gra Kidvatat Has. 

*EdAorins : the old name for the whole northern half of Euboea, of 
which the territory of Histiaea or Oreus (vii. 175. 2), comprising the 
northern coastland, formed a part. 
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24-6 Stories of Xerxes and the dead at Thermopylae and of the 


4 


) 


Olympic games. 

I gvAAd&a KTA. Hysteron-Proteron. Clearly he first had the 
trenches filled with earth and then covered them over with leaves. 
It is most unlikely that such an obvious fraud was ever attempted : 
the story is a Greek invention intended to bring Xerxes into contempt. 


25 The Greek dead, according to the story, were all gathered together, 


probably on the hillock where the last stand was made, the bar- 
barians left scattered about the pass. The number 4,000 (if genuine) 
must be derived from that given by the inscription for the Pelo- 
ponnesian combatants (vii. 228. I n., 202 n.): since most of these 
had retired in safety, H. brings in Helots (vii. 229. I n.) to make up 
his erroneous total. 

I avtépodo. These Arcadians have been identified with the 
inhabitants of Caryae on the borders of Laconia, who are said to 
have been all killed or enslaved for Medism (Vitruvius, i.1. 5, explain- 
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ing ‘ Caryatides’ in architecture). They would seem, however, to 
be a band of adventurers seeking service as mercenaries; the 
Arcadians, like the Swiss at the end of the Middle Ages, often 
earned a livelihood thus (Thuc. iii. 34; vii. 57, 58). 


2 "Oddtpma dyovor. The anecdote, whether true or false, goes to 


prove that the fighting at Thermopylae took place at the time 
of or just after the Olympic games, i.e. the end of August ; cf. vil. 
206.1 n.; Busolt, ii. 673-4 n. 

nov... oreavov (sc. keicOat), ‘that the wreath was the prize.” In 
early days, as in the Homeric games (Il. xxiii), more substantial 
prizes were given, but at this time the four national festivals were 
all dyéves orepavira. The victor, however, received more material 
rewards from his own City, e.g. a sum of money, or the right to 
maintenance for life in the Prytaneum, as well as Proedria. 

Tritanaechmes (cf. vii. 82, 121. 3) speaks in the same spirit as 
his father Artabanus (iv. 83; vii. 46. 4n.). The dramatic warning 
resembles that given to Croesus (i. 71). 


27-30 The feud between T, hessaly and Phocis. 


27 


1 For Thessalian enmity to Phocis cf. vii. 176. 4, and for Thessalian 


allies vii. 132. 1 n. The date of this war cannot be fixed, but is 
probably after 510 B.c. Plutarch (Mor. 244) implies that the 
Thessalians had previously subdued the Phocians and set up tyrants 
in their cities ; these the Phocians slew when they revolted. The 
Thessalians in revenge stoned 250 Phocian hostages and then in- 
vaded Phocis through Locris. 

Pausanias (x. 1) makes the war begin with (1) the disaster to the 
Thessalian cavalry described in ch, 28, and end with the stratagem 
of Tellias given here (4). Between the two he inserts (2) the 
destruction of a picked Phocian force of 300 by the Thessalian 
horse, and (3) a desperate resolve of the Phocians to conquer or to 
die themselves, and to devote their wives and families to the flames, 
which leads up to a brilliant victory (cf. Plut. Mor. 244). Though 
Pausanias is a little confused, these stories seem to belong to this 
wat, and not to an earlier struggle before 570 B.C., when the 
Thessalians were defeated near Thespiae by the Boeotians (Plut. 
Camillus 19; cf. de Mal. Her. 33). For full criticism and recon- 
struction cf. Macan, ad /oc. 

és tov Ilapvyoodév: cf. ch. 32. I. 

TeAA(qv: probably of the family of the Telliadae (ix. 37.13 cf. 
Ixnoset Ds} 

4 Abae, too, was an oracle of Apollo ; cf. i. 46. 25 Vili 330, 134. 1. 
5 Sexdrq: the customary tithe; cf. v. 77. 4 and c. 26. 2 rov d.d6- 
peevov orepavoy, 

cuvertedtes : probably like zepi local, ‘standing face to face,’ but 
with the implied sense of hostility, which the word bears elsewhere 
in H. For a full description cf. Paus. x. 13. 7. Heracles and 
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Apollo were struggling for the tripod, Leto and Artemis trying to 
calm Apollo, and Athena Heracles. The struggle for the tripod was 
represented also in the gable of the Cnidian or Siphnian treasury at 
Delphi (Frazer, Paus. v. 274), in relief at Lycosura (Paus. viii. 37. 1), 
and is frequent on vases (Baum. i. 463). Pausanias also tells us 
(x. I. 10) of other offerings for the victory numbered (3) above. 

toktopkéovtas governs é€wurovs and agrees with we{ov (collective) ; 
cf. vii. 40. 1, 196, and especially Thuc. vi. 61 orparida Aakedacpovior ... 
mpos Bowwrovs rt mpaocovres (Stein). 

Hyampolis (on which cf. Frazer, Paus. v. 442-5) was founded by 
the pre-Hellenic Hyantes when expelled from Boeotia (Strabo 4o1, 
424). It lay near Abae on the road leading from Thessaly through 
Opuntian Locris to the valley of the Cephisus near Parapotamii. 
The festival Elaphebolia there celebrated to Artemis was believed 
to commemorate the victory here described. With the Phocian de- 
vice we may compare the pits dug by Bruce at Bannockburn to 
keep off the English horse. 

yoourayéere: apparently ‘change your minds and acknowledge 
thats 5 cf. 1125-5. 

ahéov .. . ebepdpea, ‘had more weight than you’; cf. vii. 168. 3, 
211.2. The Thessalians refer to their position in the Amphictyonic 
council, and perhaps to the part they played in the first sacred war 
under Eurylochus, and to their dominion in Phocis (27. 1 n.). 

76 wav €yovtes: having every opportunity of vengeance ; cf. Dem. 
de Cor. § 96 ray 761’ "A@nvaiwy mOAN’ av éxdvr@v pynoikaxnoa Kopw- 
Giows. 

The Greek usually hated an over-powerful neighbour more than 
a foreign master, yet Plutarch (de Mal. Herod. 35) attacks H. fiercely 
for this judicious remark. The historian, in spite of his tenderness 
for the Phocians (vii. 218 n.), is not blind to their failings. 


Advance of the Persians through Doris, Phocis, and Boeotia. 


H. writes as if the whole Persian army used this road through 
the Asopus ravine (vii. 199 n.), which, ‘after winding through the 
mountains some three and a half miles, suddenly broadens out into 
a wide upland valley behind the range of Oeta, from which there is 
a long but not difficult passage to the Dorian plain (Grundy, p. 261). 

[Probably this approach from Malis is the ‘narrow strip’ of 
Doris.] Thence this route, which entirely avoids Thermopylae, 
passes along the valleys of the Pindus and the Cephisus to Phocis 
and Boeotia. 

But it may be deemed certain that Xerxes also used the 
coast-road through Thermopylae, which turns inland near Atalanta 
in Locris and reaches Parapotamii by Hyampolis (ch. 28). This is 
the only route suitable for a force of cavalry and a large baggage 
train. It would take the invaders to Hyampolis and Abae (ch. 33), 
which lie off the Doris route, the only one mentioned by H. Pro- 
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bably he regarded the use of the main coast-road as an obvious 
sequel of the capture of Thermopylae, which need not be explicitly 
stated in his narrative. Two other rough routes, which lead from 
Alpeni and Thronium on the Locrian coast to Elateia and the 
valley of the Cephisus, may possibly have been used by the 
Persians. 

For the connexion of Dryopis (Doris) with the Dorian invasion cf. 
i. 56 nn. 

Tithorea H. seems to regard as merely a mountain peak above 
the city Neon, and so Pausanias (x. 32. 8) understood him. But 
the heights in the immediate neighbourhood can easily be scaled 
from Daulis, and Plutarch (Sulla 15) distinctly declares that Tithora 
was a hill-fort, @povpuov droppayt Kpnuvd mepixomrdpevoy eis 6 Kal 
mddat more Paxewy of Hepénv emidvra hevyovtes aveokevdcavto kat 
dtec@Onoav. The fort on the slopes of Parnassus expanded into the 
city Tithora, shown by late inscriptions to be the modern Velitsa, 
which is still surrounded by fine Greek walls. This town seems to 
have superseded the older Neon (perhaps Hadata 678a in the plain 
three and a half miles away), which was destroyed after the Phocian 
war (Paus. x. 2. 4, 3. 2). For a full description cf. Frazer, v. 
402-7. 

nce (Salona), the chief town of the Locri Ozolae (Thuc. iii. 
Iol ; Paus. x. 38. 4), lay at the north-west end of the Crisaean plain. 
Remains of Greek towers, walls, and gateways may still be seen in 
the extensive Frankish fortifications of Salona (Frazer, Paus. J. ¢.). 
33  Apupos: called Drymaea (Paus. x. 33. 12), on the south face of 

a small hill projecting from the chain bounding the valley of the 
Cephisus on the north, with well-preserved walls and towers, five 
miles north-west of Amphiclea; cf. Frazer, ad loc. 

TeOpdviov (Paus. 2. c.): Moulki, in the plain north of the Cephisus, 
defended on three sides by its tributary the river of Dernitsa; 
cf. Frazer, ad loc. 

’Apdicaa : Amphiclea (Paus. x. 33.9; cf. Frazer), now Dadi, at the 
foot of an outlying spur of Parnassus. H., giving (ch. 33-5) fifteen 
names, seems to have mentioned every town in the district : indeed 
Iledvéas and Tpiréas are otherwise unknown names, and Plutarch 
only speaks of thirteen cities laid waste (de Malig. Herod. 35). 

Abae stood on a nearly isolated rocky hill over 500 feet high 
a mile south-west of Hyampolis(28n.). The scanty remains of the 
temples of Apollo are about a quarter of a mile to the north-west of 
the hill; cf. Paus. x. 35. 1-3; Frazer, ad loc. Though the burning 
of the temple is affirmed also by Pausanias, who adds that it was 
not restored, it is difficult to see how such complete destruction can 
be reconciled with the preservation of the statues, apparently 
dedicated earlier (viii. 27) but seen by H. after this time, or with 
the consultation of the oracle by the Carian Mys (viii. 134). 
Probably the gold and silver were carried off and the woodwork 
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burned, but the Greek temple had no arched vault to spread 
destruction in its fall. Its walls and pillars would suffer com- 
paratively little from fire and could be easily restored. 

Parapotamii lay on a low hill above the defile leading from 
Phocis to Boeotia. The pass through which the Cephisus flows is 
about a mile and a half long and a quarter of a mile in width 
(Frazer, v. 419). 

Near the southern end of the pass lay Panopeus (Paus. x. 4. 13 
Frazer), the border tewn of Phocis, only twenty stades from 
Chaeronea, and like that town on the southern edge of the plain. 
The road running south-east leads thence to Chaeronea and the 
territory of Orchomenus, that westward to Daulis and thence by 
the Schiste (ch. 35. 1 n.) to Delphi. 

Stateraypévor : ‘dispositi per urbes’; cf. vii. 178.1. For Alexander 
cf. v. 17 n., 22, and ch. 136-40. 

tySe: explained not over clearly by the participial clause (cf. v. 
16. 3). The presence of the Macedonian agents was intended to 
prove the Medism of the Boeotians, and thus to save them from 
molestation. 


35-9 Lhe miraculous preservation of Delphi. 


35 
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amépyovtes (cf. vil. 43. 2). From Daulis (Paus.x. 4.7, with Frazer) 
the road skirts Mount Parnassus for about five miles. Where it 
turns west it is met by the road from Thebes; these with the road 
to Delphi form the famous ‘ Schiste or Triodos’ (Soph. O. T. 730, 
733) where Oedipus slew Laius. Thence it ascends a deep valley 
enclosed by the steep and rocky slopes of Mount Parnassus (north) 
and Mount Cirphis (south). Near the top of the pass are the ruins 
of a Greek fortress, perhaps Aeolidae. Thence one road leads down 
the valley to Cirrha and Amphissa, another to the right along the 
steep slopes of Parnassus to Delphi (Paus. x. 5. 3 f., with Frazer). 

7a Kpotoov... dva0ypata: cf. i. 50 f., 92. 

From the stadium at the north-west end of Delphi an ancient steep 
and rugged path, ‘the evil staircase,’ ascends in a zigzag cut in the 
rock, including more than a thousand steps, over a ridge to a small 
upland plain. On the east are the upper slopes of Parnassus, on the 
north a lower line of hills. In the face of the most easterly of these 
next Parnassus is the Corycian cave, about 500 feet above the plateau, 
perhaps eight miles (three hours) from Delphi. It was sacred to Pan 
and the Nymphs (Paus. x. 32.7; Inscr.). The great chamber is some 
200 feet long, 90 feet broad at the widest point, and 20 to 4o feet 
high. Dripping water has formed a grove of stalagmites and stalac- 
tites. It must have provided an admirable refuge, being connected 
by a narrow passage with an inner cave. 

Tov mpopytew: Cf. vil. III. 2 n. 

amapwv, ‘saw from afar’ (ix. 69.2). They only reached the temple 
of Athene Pronaia (§ 3, ch. 39 n.) near the eastern entrance of the 
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town, while the temple of Apollo stood on a high terrace beyond 
a valley in the north-western part of Delphi. 

For the portent of the arms cf. those of Heracles at Thebes 

before Leuctra (Xen. Hell. vi. 4.7; Diod.xv. 53 ; Polyaen. ii. 3. 8). 

39 In the repulse of the Gauls (279 B.C.) besides Phylacus, Pyrrhus 
son of Achilles and two Hyperborean heroes played a part (Paus. x. 
23.2). For similar appearancescf. Frazer, ad /oc.,and App. XVIII. 1.3 
(Marathon). The road is the sacred way coming from Daulis, the 
modern road from Arachova. The temple of Athene Pronaia is the 
last of the five at the Marmaria just outside the sanctuary ( Paus. x. 
8.7; Dem. in Aristogit. 34). It is now identified with a temple zm 
antis built of local limestone. For the epithet Pronaia cf. i. 92.1 n. 
The pool of Castaly is in a rock cut basin 36 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, to the right of the road near the mouth of a gorge in the 
rocks. Among the olives in the glen below are some large masses 
of reddish-grey rock, which might be those said to have come hurtling 
from the cliffs above. Facing each other across the gorge rise two 
perpendicular cliffs with peaked summits (Phaedriades ; cf. Diod. 
xvi. 28), the eastern being called Hyampeia, the western Nauplia. 

H.’s account of the deliverance of Delphi is obviously a temple 
legend told the author by the Delphic priests (cf. 35.2, 39. I, 2), 
who would also have furnished the inscription recorded by Diodorus 
(xi. 14). That the legend was widely accepted is shown by its 
repetition with minor variations when the Gaul attacked Delphi, 
279 B.C. (Paus. x. 23). The stories in Ctesias (Pers. 25, 27, p. 70) of 
an attempted sack by Mardonius who fell there (after Plataea but 
while Xerxes is marching to Athens) and of actual spoliation by the 
eunuch Matacas dispatched by Xerxes after his return to Sardis 
deserve no credit. Even H.’s story is open to grave suspicions. 
The oracle had certainly shown strong signs of favouring the Mede 
(cf. vii. 140, 148, 169), and the bulk of the tribes forming the Delphic 
Amphictyony (cf. vii. 132 n.) had now joined Xerxes; it would 
therefore be impolitic (cf. Meyer, iii. p. 384) for the Persians to 
plunder Delphi. This fact they seem themselves to recognize 
though perhaps not till a year later (ix. 42). The certain fact seems 
to be that the Persians could have plundered Delphi and did not 
do so; tradition strongly supports the view that a Persian force 
marched on Delphi. Three interpretations have been given of this 
difficult problem. 

1. Xerxes, seeing that Delphi, tempted perhaps by the promised 
tithe (vii. 132), wavered (cf. the encouragement to the Greeks vii. 
178,189), and the second answer to Athens (vii.141-3), sent a detach- 
ment to take it, which was repulsed on the difficult mountain-road by 
the Phocians aided by a storm and some manifestations held to be 
supernatural. Since the priests forbade any defence (cf. 36) and 
Delphi was an open town, Xerxes might have sent quite a small 
force expecting no resistance (Duncker vii. 276 n.; Grundy, pp. 349, 
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350). Afterwards the Persians saw how impolitic any attack on 
Delphi was. 

2. The Persians who attacked Delphi were a mere band of 
disorderly plunderers acting without orders (Pomtow, Jahr. kl. Philol. 
cxxix. 227f.). This is, however, opposed to H.’s statement, ch. 34, 35. 

3. The force was sent to protect Delphi from casual plunderers 
(Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 320), but was perhaps harassed by Phocian 
zealots from Mount Parnassus. 

This view assumes that Delphi had come to a definite agreement 
with Xerxes (Curtius, Wecklein, Meyer), and afterwards put out 
the legend to cloak its Medism. Casson (C.R. xxviii. 145-51, xxxv. 144) 
suggests that Xerxes sent a force to Delphi to make an inventory of 
the temple treasures. 


40-9 The Greek fleet at Salamis. Evacuation of Attica (41). The 


40 


2 


2 


navy list (42-8). Council of war (49). 

tmokatnpévous: transitive here only, ‘awaiting’; cf. vii. 27. 4. 
E. Meyer (iii, § 222) holds that this idea only grew up after the 
campaign of Plataea, and that immediately after Thermopylae no 
one would have contemplated a pitched battle in Boeotia with 
Xerxes (cf. App. XX, § 2). The Spartans had no doubt promised that 
Attica should be defended, but they meant to fulfil their promise at 
Thermopylae and not on Mount Cithaeron. And whatever the 
‘man in the street’ at Athens may have expected, the leaders must 
have known that resistance in Boeotia was out of the question, and 
must have ordered the evacuation of Attica as soon as they heard 
that Thermopylae was lost, since the people had time to emigrate 
en masse before Xerxes reached Attica. 

Tpofqva. Plutarch (Them. 10) adds @udoripes rdvy rév Tpoitnvior 
trodexopéevay. Kal yap tpepe evrnpicarro Snpovia, dvo 6Bddovus éExdor@ 
Ouddvres, Kal THS Oma@pas AapBavery Tovs maidas eLeiva travraxdbey, ert & 
imép ait&v biSackddors Tedeiy puoOovs, We may note that the places 
of refuge were all commanded by the Athenian fleet, so that the re- 
fugees would not become hostages in the hands of the Peloponnesians 
(Grundy, 353). ; tt 

7 xpnornpte. The advice to flee given vil. 140. 2, 141. 4. 

This snake was known as oixovpos dds (Arist. Lys. 758 ; Hesych. 
oikoupdy buy Tov Ths Tloktddos pidaka Spdxovra, kai oi pev eva Haciy, ot 
d8 dv0 év TO fep@ rov EpexOéas). In the earliest form of the legend 
Erichthonius (Erechtheus) was the sacred serpent (Paus. 1, 24. 7; 
J. H. S. xxi. 329) ; later he becomes the child of Earth and foster son 
of Athena hidden in a chest, being half-man, half-serpent.(Hyginus, 
fab. 166), or a child guarded by serpents (Eur. Ion 20 f., 267-74 ; 
Apollodorus iii. 14. 6). For further discussion of the myths of 
Erichthonius cf. Frazer on Paus, i. 18. 2; Harrison, Mythology of 
Athens, xxvi-xxxvi; and on the deity as a snake Harrison, Pro- 
legomena to Greek Religion, pp. 17-21, 325 f. 

év 7 tp@: probably the Erechtheum ; cf, ch. 55; v. 72. 3 n. 
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&s éév7. H. will not pledge himself to the existence of the snake, 
which was believed to be concealed in a secret chest or chamber of 
the temple, and to prove its existence by the disappearance of the 
honey-cake offered every new moon (ra émipryma, cf. vi. 57.2). Cf. 
i. 181.5 n. Plutarch (Them. 10) declares that Themistocles sug- 
gested to the priests the interpretation of the portent that the cake 
on this occasion remained untouched. 

wis G00: i.e. Athena Polias (v. 82. 3n.). The snake was the 
symbol of her foster-child, Erichthonius, and sacred to the goddess 
herself. For gods deserting a doomed city cf. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 
304f.; Eur. Tro. 25; Virg. Aen. ii. 351; Hor. Odes ii. 1. 25; Tac. 
Hist. v. 13. 

The haven of Pogon lies between the island of Calauria and 
Troezen. The spacious bay sheltered by the island, with a broad 
entrance from the north-east giving access to the largest ancient 
ships, formed an ideal meeting-place. 

woAA@ tAedves. There were fifty-four more ships at Salamis than 
at Artemisium, and nine new states (Hermione, Ambracia, Leucas, 
Naxos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Melos, Croton) were repre- 
sented, while only one, Opuntian Locris, has meanwhile gone over 
to the enemy (Macan). 

2 ob pévtor yéveos (cf. vil. 173. 2): added because a king or regent 
might naturally be expected to hold so important a command, as 
Leotychides did next year (ch. 131 f.). 

dpiora wAcovcas. The speed and handiness of the ship depended 
even more on the skill of the oarsmen than on the build of the hull; 
cf. vii. 44, 96. I, 99. 3. 

43 wA*pwpa, used in other authors of a single ship, means ‘crew’, 
but of a squadron (here and ch. 45) ‘total’, for the Corinthians forty, 
and for the Megarians twenty as at Artemisium. 

Here, as in other lists of peoples forming a host, the author appends 
ethnographic remarks (vii. 61 f., viii. 73; cf. Thuc. vii. 57 f.). On 
the Dorians and on Dryopis cf. i. 56 n. 

44 H.’s figures, 180 as against 198 from all other states, compare 
favourably with those of the Attic orator in Thucydides (i. 74), a 
little less than two-thirds of 400, and with those of Demosthenes (de 
Cor. § 238), 200 out of 300. 

potvor. At Artemisium the Plataeans had helped to man the 
Athenian ships (ch. 1); now the Athenians are said not only to have 
made good theirheavy losses there (ch. 16 and 18), but to have filled 
the places ofthe Plataeans. According to Aristotle (Ath. Pol. ch. 23 ; 
cf. Cic. de Off. i. 22. 75) the Areopagus enabled the fleet to be fully 
manned by providing eight drachmas for each man; Cleidemus 
(fr. 13, F. H.G., i. 362) ascribed this, too, to a stratagem of Themi- 
stocles, but his story deserves little credit (Plut. Them. 10). 

2 Kpavaol, ‘dwellers on the rock, or on the height? (kpa(=«dp, head) 
and ?vaiw). ai Kpavaai= Athens (cf. Pind. Ol vii. 82 Kpavaats ev’ A@dvas, 
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and Arist. Av. 123 pei{w rv Kpavady Cyreis mod), and so Kpavaa ré\uts 
(Arist. Ach. 75) and with special reference to the Acropolis, the wddus 
proper (cf. Thuc. ii. 15; Paus. i. 26. 6); Arist. Lysist. 481. No doubt 
early Athens and its citadel is to H. Pelasgic (for Mehapyixdy reixos 
cf. v. 64.23 vi. 137.2, and on Attic Pelasgi i. 56. 2, 57. 3, and App. 
XV). Hence he does not make the earth-born Cecrops founder 
of the Acropolis and first king of Athens (Thuc. ii. 15), as do most 
Attic antiquaries, and Cranaus his successor (Paus. i. 2. 6), but 
apparently reverses the order. On these old Attic genealogies cf. 
Harrison, Mythology and Mon. of Athens, xxi f. 

*Epex@éos: cf. ch. 55. We might expect 'EpexOeiSa (cf. Pind. Isth. 
li. 19, &c.), instead of ’A@nvaio, but the name ’A@nvaior might well be 
given to the people of Erechtheus (Erichthonius), the foster son of 
Athena (Hom. II. ii. 548). 

otpatdpxew: to Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 3.2; cf. Paus.i. 31. 3)he was pole- 
march and (Philoch. fr. 33; F.H.G. i. 389; Strab. 383) gained the 
victory for the Athenians in the war between Erechtheus (his grand- 
father) and Eumolpus of Eleusis. The accepted tradition represented 
him as of foreign origin, the son of Xuthus or Apollo and Creusa 
daughter of Erechtheus, and king of the Aegialees (v. 68. 2; vii. 
94). Yet his sons give their names to the four old Attic (Ionic) 
tribes (v. 66. 2 n.). Clearly Ion played too important a part in old 
Attic mythology to be altogether ignored, but he could not be fitted 


into the received genealogy of the Attic kings, which ran in unbroken 


line from Cecrops to Theseus. Hence his ambiguous position 
(Strabo, Pausanias, /.c.) and foreign origin, which is strongly affirmed 
by Euripides. 


45 The Bacchiadae of Corinth are said to have claimed suzerainty 


Lal 


over Megara till Orsippus headed his countrymen in a successful 
revolt a little after 720 B.C. (Paus.i. 44.1, with Frazer, Hicks, No.1). 
Leucas and Ambracia, as well as Anactorium, were founded by 
sons of Cypselus, and Potidaea by a son of Periander (Appen- 
dix XVI), but the theory that there is a separate list of Corinthian 
allies either here or on the inscription at Delphi (ix. 81. In.) is 
untenable (cf. Hicks, No. 19). 

After dAAa van Herwerden (cfi Stein) supplies dvo cal déxa, be- 
cause the contingents enumerated only amount to 366 ships, not to 
378 as stated by H. (ch. 48; cf. ch. 82. 2). The additional twelve 
ships would make the Aeginetan contingent (42) second to the 
Athenian, as Pausanias (ii. 29. 5) states, bringing it above the 
Corinthian squadron (40). Munro, however, prefers Cobet’s aati 
' yces, partly on palaeographical grounds, partly because the special 
squadron in Aeschylus (Pers. 340) is one of ten ships. The addi- 
tion of ten ships would make the Aeginetan contingent equal to the 
Corinthian, and H. may have inadvertently reckoned the two 
deserters (ch. 82. 2) twice over; cf. J. H.S. xxii. 322. 

amo “Emédavpou: cf. v. 83 n. 
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Oivavy is the name of the desert island to which Zeus carried the 
nymph Aegina (cf. v. 80 n.); there she bore Aeacus its first in- 
habitant (Paus. ii. 29). Pindar (Isth. vii. 21) in telling this story 
calls the island Oenopia, though elsewhere (Nem. iv. 46; v. 16; 
viii. 7) Oenona. Oenone seems to be connected with oivov, and 
may be, like Calliste (iv. 147), rather a descriptive epithet than an 
earlier name. 

2 dnd ’AOnvéwv: cf. vil. 95. I n. 

3 For Democritus cf. Simonides, fr. 136 (Plut. de Mal. 36) Anpoxptros 
rpiros npxe payns re wap Sadapiva |"EAnves Mydous cv Badov ev redayer’ | 
mévre b€ visas edev Sniov, Exrnv © id xetpds | puearo BapBapexis Awpid’ 
dAtcxopéyny. Perhaps the six ships ascribed to the N axians by 
Hellanicus and the five of Ephorus (Plut. /. c.) come from an imper- 
fect recollection of this epigram. Plutarch makes H. speak of only 
three Naxian ships. 

4 Thucydides (vii. 57) is probably wrong in reckoning the men of 
Styra as Ionians, since Pausanias (iv. 34. 11) confirms H. 

Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, and Melos are the most western 
Cyclades nearest Greece. 

47 The Thesproti (cf. ii. 56; vii. 176. 4) occupied the coast of Epirus 
as far south as the gulf of Ambracia (Strabo 323). The river 
Acheron (cf. v. 92. 7 2) flows through their land (Thuc. i. 46). 

@4vAAos: cf. Plut. Alex. 34 and especially Paus. x. 9. 2 BavAA@ de 
Kporandrn (‘OAvpmidoe pev od« €or aira@ vikn, Tas dé TvOoi mevtabdov 
dio dveidero kal oradiov Thy Tpitny’ évavpaxnoe S€ Kal évayria Tov Mydov 
paiy Te mapackevacdpevos olkeiay Kat Kpotomaray drdcot erednpouy 77 
‘EMAdSL dveBiBace), rovTov eotly avdpias é€v AceApois. Aristophanes 
twice (Ach, 215; Vesp. 1206) alludes to Phayllus as a noted runner 
of the olden time, and probably refers to the hero of the Persian 
wars, though if so the scholiast is wrong in calling him ’OAvpmovixns. 
The epigram (Anth. Pal. App. 297) ascribing to him a jump of 55 
feet and a discus throw of 95 feet appears to be late, and is worth- 
less as an authority (N. Gardiner, J. H.S. xxiv. 77-80). It is 
noticeable that but one trireme came from Greater Greece, and 
that furnished by a volunteer who had a special connexion with the 
mother country through his athletic victories. 

48 Melos was believed to have been colonized from Lacedaemon at 
the time of the Dorian invasion (Thuc. v. 84. 112) before L100 B. C. ; 
cf. the colonization of Thera, iv. 147 f. 

On the numbers cf. 46, 1 n. and App. XIX. 1. 

49 1 7tdv=rouréoy Sv: the antecedent depends on éxov. The fleet 
might meet with defeat, in which case it was vital that the shore 
behind should be in the hands of friends; cf. § 2, ch. 76. 2; 
Thuc. vii. 36. 

2 ouvetémumrov, ‘were agreed in’ (cf. i. 206. 3), imperfect because the 
final decision (ch. 63) was to the opposite effect ; cf. ch. 123. 2 of 
voting which led to no result. 
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For the anacoluthon émAéyorres after Neydvtay cf. iii. 16. 3, &c. 
The construction is xara ovvecw, since in sense the previous clause 
= of O€ Néyovtes mreiorot yvocar. 

éEoicovrat: middle in passive sense as in ch. 76. 2; cf. modcopky- 
corral, SUP. V, 34. 1; Vill. 70. 2. 


50-5 Xerxes wastes Attica and seizes Athens. Storming of the Acro- 


30 


2 


polis. Portent of the sacred olive. 


*AOnvas = Attica ; cf. v. 57. 2 n. 

Ocomevav: so Hom. Il. ii. 498, though Thespiae is commoner. 
On its scanty remains cf. Frazer on Paus. ix. 263 so too [Adraap is 
singular here only in H., elsewhere WAaraat. For similar variations 
Ch 2 2. 

For the chronology of Xerxes’ march cf. vii. 37. I n. 

KalAradém dpyovros ’AQnvaiowor. Though the regular dating by 
archons is believed by many to go back to the institution of the 
annual archonship, 683 B.C., and almost certainly extends as far 
back as Solon, no trace of its use is found in the fragments of 
historians earlier than H. H. employs it here only, and Thucydides 
twice (v. 25, ii. 2) Hudodapov ér téeaoapus pyvas apxovros ’AOnvatots ; 
cf. Appendix XIV. 1. - 

76 dotu: the lower town as opposed to the Acropolis, i. 14. 
HEC, 

7@ tipo. Here and elsewhere (cf. ch. 55 n.; v. 72. 3 n.) most 
naturally taken of a double temple of Athena and Erechtheus on 
the site of the later Erechtheum (D’Ooge, Acropolis, 43 f. ; Frazer, 
Paus. vol. ii, Appendix), Since, however, no traces exist of any 
building there older than that erected during the Peloponnesian 
war (420-408 B, C.), Dérpfeld and his followers (including in this 
case E. A. Gardner, Ancient Athens, 76-83) interpret this of the 
old Hecatompedon; cf. v. 72. 3 n. 

saplas... 70d ipod, These officials had charge of the temple pro- 
perty, especially of the costly offerings and treasures kept in the tem- 
ple. From 434 B. C.the lists of the treasures of Athena and inventories 
of the treasures in their charge are preserved on Inscriptions 
(Hicks, 49, 66, &c.). The treasurers (in H.’s days ¢ez in number) 
were taken from the time of Solon from the richest class, 
Pentacosiomedemni (Ath. Pol. 7. 3, 8. 1; Gilbert, G.C.A. 241 n.). 

gpagdpevor. This barricade must have been at the western end 
where the Propylaea were later built; the other sides were pro- 
tected by precipitous rocks and the old Pelasgic wall. Possibly the 
old gateways (cf. ras mvAas, ch. 52. 2) of the Pelargicon or évvyedmvdopr 
(v. 64. 2 n.) still remained and were barricaded (D’Ooge, Acro- 
polis, 27 f.). 

xatayttov: i.e. north-west and nearly opposite the principal en- 
trance of the Acropolis which is on the west. The Amazons attacking 
Theseus are said to have seized this hill (Aesch. Eum, 688 f.). 
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H.’s description of this way up as in front of the Acropolis 
but behind the gates has caused some confusion (e. g. Leake, Top. 
Athens, p. 264, thinks it implies that H. regarded the north side as 
the front). The entrance, however, to the subterranean passage 
(cf. 27.) faces west, the same direction as the main entrance (7vAa:), 
and is about seventy yards to the rear of it (@muc@e). Thus H.’s 
description is both accurate and obvious (E. Gardner, Ancient 
Athens, p. 47 ff.). 

avéBnoav...katd 76 tpdv. Pausanias (i. 18. 2) repeats this, adding 
the myth of Aglauros (Agraulos) and her sisters who opened the chest 
in which Erichthonius was hidden (cf. ch. 41.2n.) and then cast them- 
selves down from the rocks above the precinct of Aglauros. ‘It has 
generally been supposed that the escalading party either climbed up 
in the open, where they could hardly have escaped notice, or else 
ascended by the direct but narrow staircase that may still be seen 
above the grotto of Aglauros; but so obvious a way if not strongly 
barricaded, could hardly have been left unguarded. Recent excava- 
tions have shown a much more likely route. A natural cleft in the 
rock runs under or within the northern wall of the Acropolis ; its 
western entrance is in the projecting face of rock just to the west of 
the cave of Aglauros ; it has also an outlet at the eastern end, nearly 
opposite the west end of the Erechtheum. Where this cleft is within 
the wall of the Acropolis, it has an opening at the top which gives 
access to the plateau above it; but there is a sheer drop of about 
twenty feet, which might well lead the defenders to regard it as 
needing no guard; and an attacking party, once within the cleft, 
could ascend at their leisure with scaling ladders or ropes’ 
(E. Gardner, /. ¢.). 

Bury (Cl. Rev. x. (1896) p. 416) argues that the defence of the 
Acropolis was undertaken by a regular garrison at the command of 
the Athenian generals. He lays stress on the length of the defence 
(cuyvov xpdvoy, 52 ad fin.), reckoned by Busolt (ii. 695) at about 
a fortnight, on the desirability of satisfying both the rival interpre- 
tations of the wooden wall (c. 51 2; vii. 142), and above all on the 
nares caused at Salamis by the capture of the Acropolis 
ch. 56). 

Munro (J. H. S. xxii. 321) accepts this view, though he admits 
that a fortnight’s siege is hard to reconcile with the movements of 
the Persian fleet (ch. 66, 70), and the regular occupation of the 
Acropolis inconsistent with the decree recorded in Plutarch (Them. 
10), ros 8 év Hdixia mdvras €uBaivew és tas tprnpes: cf. Thuc. i. 73 
€oBartes estas vais ravdnpei, Aristides, ii. p.256 (Dind.). Moreover, the 
terror in the Greek fleet may be discounted as prevailing among the 
Peloponnesians always anxious to retreat to the Isthmus, and the 
auxvos xpdvos may only mean a long time under the circumstances 
(cf. Grundy, of. czt. 358, 359); so it seems better to accept H.’s 
account. Ctesias (§ 26, p. 70), who otherwise agrees with H., makes 
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the defenders, escape by night, a suggestion uncritically accepted 
by Wecklein (Ber. Bayer. Akadem. (1876), p. 272). 

2 76 péyapov cannot be distinguished from 16 ipdy (ch. 51. 2n., 55n., 
and v. 72). 

54 Artabanus was regent during the king’s absence (vii. 52 ad_i7.). 

évOvprov: whether he felt remorse for; cf. ii.175.5; Thuc. vii. 50. 
Possibly the real motive was a desire to conciliate the Attic exiles, 
his future subjects. 

55 Erechtheus the earthborn, though by genealogists made the son 
or grandson of Erichthonius, is really his double, the son of Earth 
and Hephaestus, and foster-child of Athene (cf. ch. 41. 2n., 53. I n.). 
For the fepds Adbyos cf. Apollod. iii. 14.6 and Il. ii. 547 dipov Epe- 
xOnos peyadyropos, dv ror’ AOnyn | Opéwe Atos Ovydrnp, réxe dé Ceidwpos 
dpoupa, | Kad 8 év AOnvys ctorer, EO ev miove vn@" | EvOa SE puy Tavporor 
kai dpve.ois iXdovrat | koupot A@nvaiwy. Traditionally he is an ancient 
king of Athens (cf. 44. 2), founder of the worship of Athena, con- 
queror of Eumolpus of Eleusis, &c., but he is also identified with 
Poseidon. [For arguments against the identification cf. Farnell, G.C. 
iv.47-54.] Soa seat in the Dionysiac theatre (Block E.1; C.I.A. 
iii. 276) belongs to the priest HMocesddvos Taindxou kai ’EpexOeas, cf. 
the altar of Poseidon in the Erechtheum, ‘on which they sacrifice 
also to Erechtheus’ (Paus. i. 26. 5), and a dedication to Poseidon 
Erechtheus found there (C.I.A. i. 387). Butes, brother of Erech- 
theus and worshipped in his shrine (Paus. /.¢.), is the son of 
Poseidon and Oreithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus, originally 
a sea-nymph (cf. vii. 189. 2n.). 

édatn. For the sacred olive as the life-tree of the state cf. 
Harrison, Cl. Rev. ix. 89, 90. As round the world-ash in the 
Edda twines the great snake Igdrasil, so the Attic serpent may 
have coiled round the sacred olive (Macan). The sacred olive 
(Paus. i. 27. 2 (cf. Frazer); Apollod. iii. 14. 2) stood in the Pan- 
droseum just west of the Erechtheum proper (Philoch. ap. Dionys. 
Hal. de Dinarcho, 3; F.H.G.i. 409). 

@4Aacoa: the well of sea-water which, when the south wind blew, 
gave forth the sound of breakers (Paus. 1.c.), is believed to be the 
large cistern beneath the Erechtheum proper, i.e, the western 
division. H. certainly speaks as if both olive and sea were in an 
actual shrine of Erechtheus presumably ruined by the Persians, but 
the olive seems to have been outside the later Erechtheum, which 
was not begun till about 420B.C.; cf. also v. 72. 3n.; vill. $1. 2n. 
The myth (cf. Apollod. iii. 14.1) was that Poseidon came first, and, 
striking with his trident, created the salt well on the Acropolis (sz.), 
then Athena made the olive (szp.); cf. wapripia Oéo0a (enf.); and 
the land was adjudged to Athena by the witness of Cecrops. The 
scene was represented on the west gable of the Parthenon (Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 293f.; Collignon, S. G. ii. 34 f.) at the moment of Athena’s 
triumph. There seems no earlier authority for the legend, which 
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may be a reminiscence of a struggle between the worshippers of 
Poseidon and of Athene (cf. Farnell, of. czt. i. 270). 


Greek counctls of war at Salamis ending in a dectsion to remain 
there. Anecdotes of Themistocles, Mnesiphilus, Eurybiades, and 
Adimantus. Invocation of the Aeacidae,.and portent of the 
Eleusinian processton. 


76 mpokeipevov. The matter laid before the council of war, i.e. the 
place where they should fight (cf. zzf and ch. 49). Since the same 
council appears to have received the news that Xerxes had entered 
Attica (ch. 50), and also that he had taken the Acropolis, though the 
siege took some time (52 ad fin.). H. must have merged into one 
two councils of war (cf. Appendix XXI,§ 1). The proposal to leave 
Salamis and retire to the Isthmus attributed to the first council 
(ch. 49) is far more probable after the fall of the Acropolis, but the 
panic of the Greeks is as usual exaggerated. 

In the suggestions that the absolute necessity of fighting at Salamis 
was seen first by Mnesiphilus, and that Themistocles adopted his 
plan without acknowledgment (ch. 58. 2), we may see the prejudice 
of H.’s Attic informants (cf. ch. 4. 2n.; Introd. $31). We may set 
against the story Themistocles’ reputation for matchless wisdom 
immediately after Salamis (ch. 124), and his dedication after the 
battle of a shrine to Artemis Aristoboule (Plut. Them. 22; de Mal. 
Herod. 37), and above all Thucydides’ insistence on his originality 
(i. 138) Pvoews pev duvduet, pehérns S€ Bpayityre kpdriaros Si) obros 
avrooxedidgey ra Sedvra eyevero. The dispute whether statesmanship 
was innate or acquired became a favourite topic in philosophic 
circles (Xen. Mem. iv. 2.2; Symp. viii. 39; Plat. Men. 938, 99 B), 
and Themistocles was a leading instance (Bauer, Them. p. 72). We 
may see the result of this in Plutarch, who by silence (Them.) or 
explicitly (de Mal. 7c.) rejects the intervention of Mnesiphilus on 
this occasion, and yet retains him as the pupil of Solon and teacher 
of Themistocles in politics (Them. 2; Moral. 154, 795 c). The 
anecdote here is surely apocryphal (cf. Busolt, ii. 641 n.; Meyer, 
ili. § 223n.). 


59 _ All the later writers (Plut. Them. 11; Aelian, V. H. xiii. 40; 


Aristid. ii. p. 258, Dind.) except Pseud. Plut. Mor. 185 B represent 
the scene as taking place between Eurybiades and Themistocles, 
thus unduly emphasizing the rivalry between Sparta and Athens 
and obscuring the hostility of Corinth. They add more picturesque 
detail, e.g. Plut. Them. 11 émapapévou 8€ (EvpuBiddov) tiv Baxrnpiav 
ws mard£ovros, 6 Oemoroxdis pn, watrakoy pév, dkovoov dé. 

mpoeLaviorapevor : probably of a race: ‘those who start before the 
signal,’ and ‘those left at the post’. Themistocles should have 
waited till the president called on him. 

panifovrat are beaten by the paBdodxo (constables) at the orders 
of the stewards (dywvo@éra:). Thus Lichas was beaten for a breach 
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of the ae at Olympia (Paus. vi. 2.2; Thuc. v. 50; Xen. Hell. 
fis 2. 21) 

*Ev oot. This recalls the address of Miltiades to Callimachus 
(vi, 109. 3). 

dvafevyEns: in Attic intransitive, in H. (cf. ix. 41.2, 58.3) transi- 
tive. Here an expression proper only for an army and its baggage 
train is transferred to a fleet. 

Baputépas, ‘of heavier build,’ is quite suitable to the argument 
here, and should not be emended (as by Stein) to Bpadurépas in 
deference to Plutarch’s description of the Greek ships as lower and 
lighter, and the barbarian as heavy and unwieldy, with lofty decks 
and poops (Them. 14). This description is not borne out by any- 
thing in H. (cf. viii. 10, 1) and may have been taken from some 
later battle, e.g. Actium. 

In the open sea the enemy could surround the weaker Greek 
fleet (ch. 16), in the narrows their very numbers would be against 
them as well as their ignorance of the fairway. The Greek ships 
were inferior to the enemy in manceuvring (ch. Io. 1). Only the 
great superiority in this acquired by the Athenians between 480 
and 430B.C. (cf. Thuc. i. 49) justified the opposite tactics of Phormio 
(Thue. ii. go). 

Without a fleet Xerxes would be driven to retreat by lack of 
supplies, as well as by the fear that he might be cut off from his 
kingdom. 

A6yrov: cf. vil. 141. 4. 

H., after a clear statement of the arguments for fighting at 
Salamis, makes Themistocles end with a piece of proverbial wisdom 
similar to that ascribed to Artabanus, vil. 10. 6 2. 

émupydpifer daédv dvipi means ‘to take a vote on the motion of 
a man without a city’ (cf. Thuc. vi. 14), the point being that 
Themistocles, no longer representing a city, has no right to make 
a motion (seztentiam dicere). For yvopas ovpBaddeo8a: cf. v. 92. a 2. 

Siris, fabled to be of Trojan origin (Strabo 264), was on the river 
of the same name half-way between Sybaris and Tarentum. Appa- 
rently it was colonized froin Colophon and imitated Sybaris in 
wealth and luxury (Athen. 523). Probably it also resembled Sybaris 
in the possession of an overland trade, since we find alliance coins 
with the names of Siris and Pyxus on them (Hill, G. and R. C,, 
p.104). It is said to have been conquered by its Achaean neighbours, 
Sybaris, Croton, and Metapontum (before 510 B.C., Justin xx.2; cf. 
Pais, Ancient Italy, pp. 67-86)." Later, after 440, Siris was refounded 
by Thurii and Tarentum jointly, though accounted a Tarentine 
colony. Finally, 433-431 B.C., most of its inhabitants removed to 
Heraclea, Siris remaining the port of that colony. B 

fpetépy ... &« madaotd. The claims of Athens to Siris seem 
shadowy, resting only on her headship of the Ionic race. But that 
the idea of westward expansion, afterwards so popular at Athens, had 
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occurred to Themistocles is suggested by the names of his daughters 
Italia and Sybaris (Plut. Them. 32), by his supposed relations with 
Hiero (Plut. Them. 24, 25), if they be not fictions of Stesimbrotus 
and Theophrastus (Schaefer, Philol. xviii. 187), and by his interest 
in Corcyra (Plut. Them. 24; Thuc. i. 136). It is, however, possible 
that Themistocles, following the oracle, only threatened westward 
emigration vaguely, and that the precise spot was fixed on later, 
when Athenian interest had become centred on New Sybaris 
(450 B.C.) and Thurii (445 B.C.). At that time there would be many 
old oracles, real or spurious, encouraging colonization there. The 
idea of emigration ez masse had been mooted more than once in 
Ionia (i. 170), but would have been hard to carry out in this 
case. 

akpoBoAvodpevor: a metaphor from ‘skirmishing’, as Adywr a6:- 
opos (78) from hand-to-hand fighting. For this summons to the 
Aeacidae cf. v.80. The idea clearly is that the coming of the image 
would ensure also the spiritual presence and aid of the heroes; cf. 
the coming of the ark to the camp of Israel (1 Sam. iv. 3). 

Apparently only Aeacus and Phocus were regarded in legend as 
inhabitants of Aegina, and possibly the images are of these two 
heroes, but their descendants in Thessaly (Peleus, &c.) and Phocis 
(Paus. ii. 29. 2) would have a share in their honours. 

The Eleusinian plain lies south-west of Mount Parnes, being 
divided from the Attic plain by Mount Poikilon and Daphni, and 
bounded on the north and west by Cithaeron and the highlands of 
Megara. It is called Thriasian (ix. 7. 8 2; Thuc. i. 114, ii. 19-21) 
from the important deme of Thria, which lay probably at Kalyvia, 
three miles east-north-east of Eleusis. The regular route from 
Thebes, by which the Persian infantry would naturally come, led to 
the Thriasian plain a little north of Eleusis. Plutarch (Them. 15) 
puts this vision on the day of the battle, which would thus be on 
the 20th Boedromion (Plut. Phocion 28, Camill. 19). It is, how- 
ever, evident that Plutarch derived all the details of his account, 
except ‘a great light that shone from Eleusis’, from H., and that 
the historian believed that Dicaeus saw the portent at least a day, 
and perhaps several days, before the battle. Busolt (ii. 703-4) 
argues that the battle took place a few days after the 20th Boedro- 
mion (= Sept. 22) and some days before the eclipse (Oct. 2, 480), 
which prevented Cleombrotus from molesting the retreat of Xerxes 
(ix. 10), probably Sept. 27 or 28. 

tpiopuptwv. The number is the conventional estimate for the 
Athenian citizen-body in the days of H. (v. 97. 2n.), since citizens 
were expected to accompany the procession ez masse (Plut. Alc. 34). 
The old temple or hall of initiation destroyed by the Persians was, 
as is shown by excavations, only about 82 feet square, and could 
not hold any such number ; indeed, even the larger hall begun by 
Pericles (about 170 feet square) only seems to have provided seats 
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for some 3,000 on the eight tiers of steps round it (Frazer, Paus, 
ii. 503). Of course, many Athenians were not initiated. 

The poetical words, adajuova, civos, apidnka, may be derived 
from the source used by H. They clearly suit the tone of the 
story. 

The great procession from Athens to Eleusis along the sacred 
way took place on the 20th Boedromion (Eur. Ion 1076, cf. sup.). 
It bore the name Iacchus because in it the statue of the child 
Iacchus, with his cradle and playthings, was borne, escorted by 
Ephebi and followed by the Mystae bearing torches and singing 
hymns (Arist. Ran. 398-413). Frequent sacrifices and ceremonies 
on the road made the procession last from daybreak till late at 
night. All through the day there was constant invocation of the 
god (‘Iayy &”layye, Arist. 2. c.). 

For the worship of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis cf. Farnell, 
Greek Cults, iii. 126-98; Harrison, Prolegomena, ch. iv ad jin., 
ch. x ad jin. 

Aixatos 6 @coxvSeos. This isolated anecdote was surely preserved 
by oral tradition. It gives no support to P. Trautwein’s hypothesis 
that Dicaeus left memoirs from which H. drew freely (Hermes, 
xxv. 527-66). 


66-9 Persian ficet at Phalerum. Council of War. Decision to fight 


Ie) 


Ay 


iS) 


against Artemisia’ advice. 


This resumes the diary of the Persian fleet, broken off in ch. 25, 
and takes it from Aphetae to Phalerum in nine days, six given here, 
one spent in going from Aphetae to Histiaea (ch. 23), one at Ther- 
mopylae, and one in returning to Histiaea (ch. 25) (Macan). 

The reinforcements which reached the land army, which H. 
(ix. 32. 2) estimates at 50,000, may well have balanced the losses. 
Accordingly Tarn (J. H.S. xxviii. 204 n.) would save H.’s credit by 
taking him to refer not to ships or crews, but solely to fighting 
men, including marines. For the fleet the idea of compensation is 
absurd. H. has reckoned the loss from storms (vii. 190; viii. 13) 
at 600 ships, besides mentioning losses in battle amounting to 
perhaps a hundred more (vii. 194 5 vili. II, 14, 16), thus reducing 
his grand total of 1,327 (cf. vii. 89. 1, 184. 1, 185. I) to some 600 
(cf. Diod. xi. 19, 27). He then found himself confronted with 
Aeschylus’ computation of the fleet at Salamis (1,207; Pers. 341), 
which he had used earlier (vii. 89. 1) and reverted to it, setting 
against the enormous losses (cf. sup. and especially ch. 13 ad ftv.) the 
scanty contingents of a few islands of doubtful loyalty (§ 2; 
cf. vil. 95). 

kai pdAa, ‘and further’; cf. i. 134. 3. H. here turns to those 
who furnished ships. 

nav wivte wodlwv. Six states (i.e. islands, cf. iii. 139. 1) are 
mentioned in ch. 46. Ceos, Naxos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, 
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Melos. The one here forgotten (Ceos according to Stein and Melos 
according to Macan) is most probably Seriphos, which is not found 
on the Delphic offering (ix. 81 n.). 
67 1  ékapaSéxeov: cf. vii. 163. 2, 168. 2. Neutrality did not save 
Paros (ch. 112), which had already suffered at the hands of Miltiades 
(vi. 133-5). 
2 mpeilero. The king sat as mpdedpos on a raised seat or throne 
(iv. 88. 1; vii. 44). Elsewhere H. uses mpoxarifew (i. 14. 3, 97. I) 
or mpoxarifeoOat (Vv. 12. 2). , 
tatiapxov: here and in vii. 99. I of sea captains, elsewhere more 
properly of army officers. 
For Sidonian precedence cf. vii. 100, 2n. The absence of all 
mention of the four Persian admirals (vii. 97) and the prominence 
of Mardonius are suspicious features in this council ; cf. App. XXI. 
68 a_ eiwetv. For infinitive in imperative sense cf. iil. 134. 5; Il. xiv. 501. 
éotoav: true; cf. i. 30. 3, 95. 1, &c. The d¢ emphasizes the 
contrast between the feigned assent of the majority and Artemisia’s 
own frank opinion. 
dvSpes yuvatxav. This shrewish saying is remembered by Xerxes 
(ch. 88. 3); for its bitterness cf. ix. 107. The land forces are not 
rated much higher, vii. 210 n. (Macan). 
y Cf. Aesch. Pers. 728 vautixos orpatis kakwbels meCov Gece orpardy. 
Artemisia does not here venture to decry the Phoenicians, but 
cf. ch. 100. 4. 
69 I ‘tertpypévys. We should expect the dative agreeing with airy, 
but the genitive shows that H. is giving us not a mere motive for 
the envy felt but a real fact, cf. ch. 90. 1; 1. 3. 2, &c. 
dvaxptor, ‘ objection’; cf. dvaxpiveoOa, ‘ wrangle’ (ix. 56. 1) com- 
pared with ix. 55.1, &c. So Plato, Charm. 176 C and Phaedr. 277 E. 


70-82 The day before the battle of Salamis. First movement of the 
Persian fleet (70). Fortztfication of the Isthmus with digression on 
the ethnology of the Peloponnese (71-3). Greek council of war and 
stratagem of Themistocles (74-5). Second movement of the Persian 
Jieet and occupation of Psyttaleia (76). Oracle of Bacis (77). Debate 
of Greek generals. Arrival of Aristides and of the Tenians (78-82). 


70 1  apexpi@noav, ‘were drawn up in order of battle’; cf. ix. 98. 2. 
H. here seems to place the movement of the main Persian fleet 
from Phalerum the afternoon before the battle (cf. however ch. 76) ; 
Aeschylus clearly puts it after nightfall (Pers. 377 f.); cf. App. 
XXI. 3. 

71 x mi civ Wedoméwyoov. The Persian army never reached even 
Megara (cf. ix. 14). Doubtless its advance was connected with the 
projected encircling movement of the fleet (ch. 76). 

Possession of the Attic shore (as of Psyttaleia ; cf. ch. 76.2) would 
enable the Persians to save their own stranded ships and ship- 
wrecked men and to destroy those of the enemy. 
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2 avyyxaoavres. The word implies an artificially constructed way 
(cf. vil. 115. 3), but there was no carriage road till Hadrian 
made one, of which some traces remain (Paus. i. 44. 6), though 
according to Megarian legend, Sciron made a footpath for travellers. 
Now there is a highway and railroad, but fifty years ago the path 
still deserved its modern name, Kake Scala. It was indeed the 
shortest of the three ways across Geranea into the Peloponnese, 
but ‘for six miles it ran along a narrow crumbling ledge half-way 
up the face of an almost sheer cliff at a height of six to seven 
hundred feet above the sea.... Nothing was easier than to make 
such a path impassable’ (cf. Frazer, Paus. ii. 547 ; Strabo 391). 

oikoSépeov . . . tetxos (cf. Diod. xi. 16). This wall, from the 
materials and haste with which it was built, would seem to have 
been a temporary field-work. Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon 
alludes to any such impediment to the march of troops across the 
Isthmus. In 369 B.C. (Diod. xv. 68) an ineffectual attempt was 
made to bar the Isthmus against Epaminondas by making a 
palisade and trench from Cenchreae to Lechaeum. A wall seems 
to have protected the Peloponnese against the Gallic invasion, 279 
B.C. (Paus. vii. 6. 7), and more certainly in the days of Valerian (253 
A. D.) there was a wall, repaired later by Justinian, and last used by 
the Venetians in 1463 and 1696. It may still be traced from sea 
to sea running along a line of low cliffs, a little south of the modern 
canal, and is best preserved near the Isthmian sanctuary ; cf. Frazer, 
Paus. iii. 5-6. 

jvero: the work does not seem to have been finished till the 
following summer ; cf. ix. 7. The wood would be for palisades, the 
sand for mortar, and also for filling up along with other rubble 
the spaces between the outer faces of the walls. 

72 Twavres goes with “Apxddes, implying that all their cities and 
cantons took part ; cf. vii. 202 n. 

’OdAtpma ... Kdpvea, These had previously prevented (or at 
least excused) the Peloponnesians from gathering their full force ; 
cf. vil. 206. 

73 +For a similar ethnographic summary cf. iv. 37 f. H. is followed 
by Pausanias (v. 1). For further information on the peoples of 
Peloponnese cf. ch. 43, and on the Dorians and the Dorian conquest 
i. 56 nn. 

cheat held to be Pelasgi (cf. i. 146. 1), being autochthonous 
(ii. 171. 3), aS was generally agreed in Greece. 

76 Ayatixéy. For the conquest of the north coast of Peloponnese 
by the Achaeans when driven out by the Dorians cf. i. 145. 1, 
vii. 94, and Paus. v. 1; Strabo 383. 

2 Aitwddv: cf. Strabo 354; Paus. v. 3. 5. 

Apvérrv: cf. ch. 43 andi. 56 n. 

‘Eppidv: commonly called ‘Hermione’, A maritime city oppo- 
site the isle of Hydra with two excellent harbours (Paus. ii..34 f.). 
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Aotvn. The old Asine was on the coast (Paus. ii. 36. 4) near 
Nauplia (Strabo 373), probably at Tolon, five miles south-east of 
Nauplia. It was destroyed by the Dorian Argives during the 
first Messenian war, and its Dryopian inhabitants taking refuge with 
the Spartans were given a new home in the conquered Messenian 
land on the west coast of the Coronaean Gulf near its southern 
headland Acritas (cf. Paus. iv. 14. 3, 34. 6f.). This is the city here 
meant, Cardamyle lying just across the gulf on the Laconian coast. 

Tlapwpefjrar: in Triphylia (cf. iv. 148. 4.n.); they were Minyan 
immigrants from Lemnos (iv. 145 f.). 

The meaning seems to be: ‘ The Cynurians being autochthonous, 
appear to be Ionians, and the only ones left in.the Peloponnese’ 
(the Aegialians having been driven out). Pausanias (iii. 2, 2 Néyovrac 
dé of Kuvoupeis ‘Apyetot 7O avéxadev elvat, kal oikiotyy act avira 
Kivovpoy yevéoOa rod Tlepoéws) would derive them from the pre- 
Dorian inhabitants of Argos. It is probable that they belong to 
the aboriginal population, but there seems no special reason for 
holding them to be Ionic. H. here as elsewhere (cf. i. 56) makes 
Ionians a branch of Pelasgi. 

Apparently the town Orneae (about thirteen miles north-west of 
Argos) was reduced by Argos to a status similar to that of the Laco- 
nian Perioecic towns under Sparta. Hence all the other Perioeci of 
Argos were termed Orneatae ; cf. the Caeritesat Rome. Stein holds 
that kai wep.otxor is an adscript, on the grounds that Cynuria had 
belonged to Sparta at least since about 550 B.C. (1.82; Thuc. v. 
41), and that the Argive Perioeci, some of whom are said to have 
been enfranchised (Ar. Pol. 1303a 8), and who were all, including 
the Orneatae (Thuc. v. 67), treated as ovppayor (Thuc. v. 47, 77), 
had been united with Argos (Paus. vili. 27.1). But mepiouxor. may 
weil be an explanation of ’Opreata.. 

ék Tod pécou katéato: cf. 22,2. This implies a condemnation of © 
the Argives ; cf. vil. 148 f. 

cpos: although they knew of their unremitting work at the wall. 

éEeppayn, ‘ broke out’; of ill temper hitherto restrained (vi. 129. 4), 
here impersonal ; cf. ili. 71.1, 82. 3. This disorderly meeting, which 
is apparently the council of generals (ch. 75, 78. 1), debated the 
same subjects as before (ch. 49); cf. App. XXI. 1. 

ot péev. .. “A@nvator S€: as if moda eAeyor, not édéyero, had gone 
before; cf. Aesch. P. V. 203; Thuc. iv. 23; Soph. Ant. 259. 

ésoottTo TH yvopy.: Opposed to yvamy wxay (i. 61. 3) = ‘that his 
view would be defeated.’ 

mokiytas. Losses at Thermopylae and elsewhere (vii. 222; 
ix. 30) had so much diminished the number of Thespians that the 
city was glad to welcome immigrants (éroikovs), That Sicinnus 
was a Greek is stated by Aeschy.us (Pers. 355) and supported by 
his enfranchisement. Plutarch (Them. 12) must be wrong in calling 
him a Persian, though he may have been an Asiatic Greek (Grote). 
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Aeschylus (Pers. 353 f.) rightly attributes the king’s resolution to 
advance on Salamis to this message. On its purport and on the 
differences between Aeschylus and Herodotus cf. App. XXI. 3. 


76 On the occupation of Psyttaleia and the other movements cf. 
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77 


Appendix XXI. 4 f. 

Kéov... «at... Kuvécovpav. These names causea difficulty. They 
seem to be taken from the oracle of Bacis (ch. 77). That oracle may 
well have had reference originally not to Salamis but to Artemisium ; 
if so Ceos would be the well-known island, Cynosura the promon- 
tory near Marathon, and the temple of Artemis that at Brauron 
(cf. Munro, J.H.S. xxii. 306 n.). Afterwards the prophecy was 
applied to Salamis and the temple of Artemis identified with that 
at Munychia. Blakesley, following Larcher, believes that H. intends 
to describe the closing up of Persian squadrons from these distant 
points, but the nearest of them, Ceos, is forty miles off Salamis, 
while Cynosura is sixty miles away, so that the supposed movement 
is impossible. It seems probable that Cynosura (dog’s tail) really 
was the name of the long tongue of land reaching out from Salamis 
towards Psyttaleia, and that Ceos and Munychia are mentioned 
because the prophecy must be fulfilled. Stein and Hauvette believe 
Ceos to be identical with Cynosura, the former, as the regular 
name, coming first and explaining the obsolete synonym ; for this 
use of re kai cf. ch. 43, 73. 3. Beloch’s (Klio viii. 477) suggestion that 
Ceos is the old name of Lipso Kutali (Psyttaleia) and his attempt 
to find the true Psyttaleia in the isle of St. George are not acceptable 
(Appendix XXI. 5n.). (See note, p. 416.) 

Aeschylus implies that the Persians sent a squadron round the 
island to enclose the Greeks. It must have been these detached ~ 
ships from which Aristides had to flee (79, 81), yet they are never 
clearly mentioned in H. 

Psyttaleia, said by Aeschylus to have been occupied by the flower 
of the Persian host, is described Pers. 447 f. vijcds rts eatl mpdobe 
Sadapivos rérar| Bard, Sécoppos vavoly, hv 5 Giddxopos| dy watever... 
évraida répret tovrd’ Gras, dr’ ex vedv | Poapévtes éxOpoi vitor éxoo- 
Colaro, | kreivotey edxeipwrov ‘EAAjvev orpardy, | pidous 8 brexa@orev 
evadiov mépov. Cf. also Plut. Arist. 9 ry Yurradecav 7) mpd THs Zada- 
pivos év T@ rép@ keira. For the argument drawn from this as to the 
site of the battle cf. Appendix XXI. 4, 5. 

ovdiv droKowpndévres, ‘without having refreshed themselves with 
sleep’; cf. Aesch. Pers. 383. 

This is perhaps the strongest profession of faith in oracles to be 
found in H., often as he delights to notice the fulfilment of prophecy 
(cf. ch. 20. I n., 96; ix. 43). His faith is in marked contrast with 
the scepticism of Thucydides (ii. 17, 54; v- 26). Probably the 
ordinary Athenian leaned to the side of faith. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, oracles attributed to ancient seers, above all to 
Bacis (ch. 20. 1 n.), were widely current at Athens (Thuc. ii, 8, 21). 
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The keenness of the conflict between superstition and scepticism is 
shown by the frequent parodies of oracles in Aristophanes (Eq. 
120f., 997 f.; Pax 1060f.; cf. z7/.). 

The beginning aX’ 6rav was common in oracles (i. 55. 2; ili. 57-43 
vi. 77. 2), and was therefore (with the variation aA’ érorav) affected 
by the parodist, Arist. Eq. 197; Av. 967; Lysis. 770. 

xpuvcadpov: an epithet of Apollo ‘ of the golden sword’ (Il. v. 509 ; 
xv. 256) transferred to his sister. 

tepov dxtHv : in Hesiod, "Epya 597, 805 =the holy corn of Demeter, 
here ‘the hallowed shore’. 

yehupmowor. The great Persian fleet might seem to stretch 
like a bridge across the straits, either (1) at Salamis, which H. 
plainly understands the oracle to mean, there being temples of 
Artemis both at Salamis itself (Paus. i. 36.1) and at Munychia on 
the Attic shore (Paus. i. I. 4); or (2) if the oracle referred to the 
fighting off Euboea, (2) at Artemisium (vii. 176), or (4) between 
Euboea and Attica, or finally across the bay of Marathon from 
Cynosura to Halae Araphenides and Brauron, the sites of two 
temples to Artemis (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1450f.; Strabo 399). But the 
oracle is best regarded as a vaticinitum post eventum of Salamis. 

"YT Bpros vidv: cf. vi. 86. y 2; Pind. Ol. xiii. 10 UBpw Kdpov patépa 
OpacipvOor, Aesch. Ag. 766 f. Conversely, Solon, fr. 8; Theogn. 153 
tikret yap Kopos UBptv. 

ava mavra muPéoOar seems meaningless, yet dvarifecOa is strange, 
and dvarieo@at, ‘swallow up,’ rare and late. The concluding sen- 
tence rather clumsily resumes and repeats in another form the 
opening words of the chapter. 

78 adOvopés: wordy strife; cf. ix. 26. 1; iii. 76. 3; and similarly 
axpoBortodpevor (64. 1), audtrBacin (81). 

79  Thenarrative of H.suggests, though it does not assert,that this was 
the first return of Aristides to his country after his ostracism, which 
took place at the time of Themistocles’ increase of the fleet (Ath. 
Pol. 22) in 483-482, or a little before (484-483, Jerome, Eusebius). 
But it appears that the general return of exiles must be placed in 
the archonship of Hypsichides, i.e. before June 480 (Ath. Pol. 22), 
though Plutarch (Arist. 8) makes it synchronize with Xerxes’ march 
through Thessaly and Boeotia (July-August). Again, Xanthippus, 
who had also been ostracized, returned before the evacuation of 
Attica (Plut. Cato maj. 5; Philoch, fr.84, F.H.G.i. 397). Finally, 
in the capture of Psyttaleia, Aristides acts as general in command of 
a large force of Attic hoplites, i.e. appears to be one of the strategi 
(ch. 95 n.). Ifso, he must have been sent to Aegina on some mission, 
perhaps to take Athenian refugees thither (Grundy, p.390), or to fetch 
the Aeacidae thence (Bury, Cl. Rev. x. 414f.). The objection that 
while Aristides reached Salamis overnight, the trireme with the 
Aeacidae is not reported to have arrived till next morning (viii. 83), 
is parried by Burrows’ remark (C]. Rev. xi. 258) that Aristides did 
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not arrive till after midnight (viii. 76, 81), so that the sailors would 
have already turned in, and so would not welcome the Aeacidae till 
daybreak. Nor is it easy to see how any ship could have evaded 
the Persian blockade after Aristides. The objections remain that 
the trireme which fetched the Aeacidae must surely have been 
Aeginetan (viii. 64, 83, 84), and that, had Aristides been com- 
missioned to escort the Aeacidae, H. would have known and men- 
tioned so interesting a fact. With this character of Aristides cf. 
Plut. Arist. 3, where the people in the theatre apply to him the line 
of Aeschylus about Amphiaraus (Sept. c. Theb. 592) od yap doxeiy 
dipuoros GAN etvar 6édex, and Timocreon, fr. I ap. Plut. Them. 21 adn’ 
ei truye Mavoaviay i) Kal rivye EdvOurnoy aivéets | if) tuye Aevtuxiday, eyo 
& ’Apioreiday erawéw | dydp’ tepav an’ *AGavay | éXOciv Eva A@aror’ erel 
GemoroKA7) }xOatpe Aato | pevoray, dikov,mpoddray, ds Tewoxpeovra Eetvoy 
Zovr’ | apyuplowot oxvBadskoior mea Gels ov Karayey eis mar pis’ Idhuaoy. 

ords éri: not ‘appearing before’ (as in iil. 46. 1), but ‘standing 
at the doors of’, since he calls Themistocles out (cf. e&ndde, § 2). 
Probably only the commander-in-chief of Athens, Themistocles (vii. 
173.23 viii. 4,19, 61), would have the right to attend the council. 

aiténns. The new fact hitherto unknown to which Aristides 
can bear witness, is the complete envelopment of the Greeks by the 
Persian squadron sent round Salamis, blocking retreat to the west 
(cf. Appendix XXI.5). The advance of the main body to block 
the eastern straits could hardly have escaped notice. 

écmAGoat implies that Aristides had a difficulty in putting out 
from Aegina, hence Suecmddoa (cf. Plut. Arist. 8 dvexmdevoas), 
‘slipping through the enemy,’ is better. 


82 Trviwv. Diodorus (xi. 17) speaks of a Samian sent by the Ionians, 


and Plutarch, or his copyist (Them. 12), of a Tenedian ship, but 
Tenos duly appears on the snake supporting the tripod dedicated at 
Delphi (ix. 81 n.) as well as on the base of the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia (Paus. v. 23). 
xatehotor: cf. Thuc. i. 132 éméyparyav dvopacri ras médets doar 
Evyxadedovoa tov BapBapoy €arnaay TO avadOnpa. 
Th Anpvig: cf. ch. 11. 3. 


3-96 7 he day of battle at Salamis. Exploits on both Sides. 


3 


I 


of... wornodpevor. H. begins to say that the generals called an 
assembly and addressed it, and then only names Themistocles as 
making a speech, alluding to the other speakers merely by the 
words é€k mavroav, for which cf. 1. 134. 2. 

‘The whole speech was a contrast of the better and the worse in 
all that belongs to man’s nature and condition.’ H. spares us the 
well-worn antitheses, victory and defeat, freedom and slavery, &c. 
Cf, Aesch. Pers. 402 & maides ‘EAXjvov ire, | hevdepoute marpto , €\ev- 
Oeporre dé, | maidas, yuvaikas, Geav re natpwov dn, | Onkas re mpoydvav' 
vov imep TavT@Y ayov. 
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katatActas, ‘having wound up,’ i.e. finished (iv. 205. 1). 

kata: to fetch the Aeacidae; cf. ch. 84. 2; iii. 4.2; and for the 
facts ch. 64. 

dvexpovovto, ‘the other Greeks were beginning to back water and 
to run their ships ashore’; this is not in Aeschylus (cf. App. XXI. 7). 

TladAnvets (cf. 93. 1): from the well-known deme Pallene (i. 62. 3). 
According to Plutarch (Them. 14) he was of Decelea,and according to 
Diodorus (xi.27; cf. Ael. V. H.v. 19,and vit. Aesch.), he was a brother 
of Aeschylus, but since the poet was thought to be of Eleusis (vit. 
Aesch.; schol. Ar. Ran. 886), this is perhaps a confusion. If Aeschylus 
is relating his brother’s exploits, the simplicity of Pers. 408 f. has 
a double charm. He probably believed the Athenians began the 
battle, since the Phoenician ships were arrayed against them (85.1 ; 
Pers. 410). 

If the Aeginetans were on the other wing of the Greek fleet 
(Diod. xi. 18), each city might be honestly convinced that their 
champions had begun the battle. Very possibly the Aeginetans, 
who won the prize for valour, were right in their claim, yet the 
mention of the trireme bearing the Aeacidae looks like the invention 
of a happy omen. 

éonépns. The true points of the compass are north-west and 
south-east; cf. vii. 36. 2,176. 3. H. is probably under the mis- 
apprehension that the two fleets were ranged along the sides of the 
straits, but the true explanation would seem to be that each fleet 
pushed forward its right wing (Aesch. Pers. 399, 409,and App. XXI.7; 
Grundy, p. 397), which could be supported by troops posted on the 
shore behind it. The Athenians, as at Plataea, had the left wing, 
the post second in honour (ix. 26f.), the Lacedaemonians the post 
of honour on the extreme right. Diodorus (xi. 18) wrongly stations 
the Lacedaemonians with the Athenians, and puts the Megarians 
and Aeginetans on the right. He agrees in putting the Phoenicians 
on the right and the Ionians on the left of the Persian line (xi. 17), 
adding that the Cyprians, Cilicians, Pamphylians, and Lycians 
were between them arranged in that order (xi. 19). This geographi- 
cal order may be taken from the list of ships in vii. 90-2. 

Tas... évrodds: cf. ch. 22. 

The exception is due to the author’s peculiar interest in Samos. 
Theomestor must have received his reward at once and enjoyed it 
less than a year, since Samos was freed again in 479; cf. ix. gof. 

Enrolment as a benefactor was an honour not uncommonly paid 
to foreigners by Greek states (cf. 136. 1n.). ‘It was also a regular 
Persian custom (cf. ch. 90. 4} iii. 140, 154, 160; vi. 30), as is proved 
by the book of Esther (vi. 1 f.; cf. ii, 23), the inscription of Gadatas 
(Hicks No. 20) dtd raird oot keicerar peyddn xdpts eu. Bacirews oike, 
Thue. i. 129 keirai cou evepyecia ev TO tyuerépo oik@ és aiel dvdypanrtos, 
and Arrian, Anab. iii. 27. 4. 

Spoodyyat (Soph. fr. 193; Hesych. Phot.) = cwparopindakes rod: 
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Baoitéws, and in this sense might come from old Pers. vay, ‘to 
guard’ and khishéyata, ‘king,’ but Nymphis (fr. 12; F. H. G. iii. 14) 
explains it as here, &évor Bacideor. Rawlinson suggests kur 
sangha (Zend), ‘worthy of praise or record.’ 


86 _-H., but for this short chapter on the general disorder and a sen- 


tence or two in ch. 89, gives us no description of the movements in 
the battle, such as we get at Mycale, as well as at Marathon and 
Plataea. In his account the fighting resolves itself into a series of 
individual exploits without connected plan. The general picture in 
Aesch. Pers, 412 f. is striking, ra mp@ra pév vuy peda Iepotkov otpatou 
| avreixev’ ws O¢ TANOOs ev aTev@ veay | jOpotct’, dpwyi O ovis adAnAots 


— map, | adrot & id’ abray éuBodois xahxoordpots | raiovt’, €Opavoy mavra 


romnpn otdrXoy, | “EAAnuiKal re vies ovK adpacpdvas | KiKAw meptE EOewvor, 
imrwoiro b€ | cxadn veav, Oadaooa & ovker jy ieiv, | vavayiov rAjiGovca 
kal ddvov Bporar. 

aitol éwurav (cf. ii. 25.5) seems to mean ‘they proved themselves 
better men than when off Euboea, and, indeed, surpassed themselves’. 

cuvfvexe, ‘which turned out to her advantage’; cf. ix. 37. 4. 
The stress is on the double result of her action in saving herself 
from pursuit and in winning the praise of Xerxes (ch. 88). 

$<povea, ‘full speed,’ elsewhere the middle or passive is used in 
this sense; cf. ch. go. 2, 91, &c. 

KaluvSéov : from Calynda, on the borders of Caria and Lycia ; cf. 
Pla 2a VilnOOse me 


3. H. leans to the alternative that Artemisia fell foul of that par- 


4 


2 


ticular ship by chance ; cf. cuvexipnoe kara tiynv mapanecovoa, As 
one of her own squadron (vii. 99) it would be near her. 

spiipapxos: the brave Ameinias (ch. 93. 1). 

avtoiot refers as usual not to the nearer object (rijv véa) but to the 
more remote rpijpapyos (ch. i. 111. 1 ad fin.) by a constructio ad 
Sensum. 

16 émignpov: probably (cf. 92. 2 onpjov) figure-head at the bow 
of a ship (iii. 37. 2n., 59. 3), not flag. Polyaenus (viii. 53. 1) says 
Artemisia varied her colours, showing now Greek, now Persian, but 
this is unlikely, though flags are represented as early as this at the 
sterns of Athenian ships (Torr, Anc. Ships, p. 100). 

émotapévous, ‘knowing,’ but jmoréato (zf.), ‘they believed.’ 
Similarly émAé£acOa is carelessly used in two senses (ch. 22. 1); 
e€eheiv (ch. 121. 1), dvaGeiva: (ii. 135. 3). 

’ApiaBiyyns: commander of the Ionian and Carian contingent 
(vii. 97). Plutarch (Them. 14) speaks of the death of the king’s 
brother and admiral Ariamenes. He elsewhere (Mor. 488D; cf. 
Justin, ii. 10) speaks of the same Ariamenes as having contested 
the throne with Xerxes, where H. (vii. 2) writes of Artobazanes. 

yerpav vopw=Attic ev xepot, comminus, in hand-to-hand fighting ; 
Ciaixe4Ss 2. 

For the Persian formation cf. Appendix XXI. 7. 
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Samothrace was naturally held to be a colony of Samos (Paus. 
Vii. 4. 3), but probably in the eyes of the Persians all the maritime 
peoples of the Aegean were ‘Ionian’; cf. iv. 138; vi. 8; vii. 95. 
For the execution of the Phoenicians cf. Diod. xi. 19. 

KaTHLEvos : cf. jAesch. Pers. 465 ZépEns oe dvgpofer KaK@v épav 
BaOos* | edpav yap elye mavrTos evayr orparov | twndov oxGov at ayXe mehayias 
adds, and Plut. Them. 13 Zépéns pev avo Kabyoro Tov oTOXov & emomrev@v 
kal Thy maparakiy, os prev ) dayddnpss dyow, breép To ‘Hpakdevov, 7 Bpaxet 
mop@ Suepyerar Tis *Arrikns 7 vicos. Both the Heracleum (Diod. 
xi. 18; Ctes. Pers. 26) and the throne of Xerxes must be looked for 
opposite the town of Salamis, beneath the heights of Mount Aegaleus 
(Skaramanga). Sir G. Wilkinson's site (cf. Rawl. ad loc.) is possible 
but far from certain. In later days a throne of Xerxes (dippos 
dpyvpémous) was stolen from the Acropolis (Dem. in Timoc. 129 ; 
Harpocration, s. v.). 

ypappariorat: cf. vil. 100. In. 

matpo0ev: cf. vi. 14. 3 Nn. 

mpogeBdAero, ‘contributed to the fate of’; cf. Eur. Med. 284 cup- 
Baddera Sé rodda rovde Seiuatos. Ariaramnes was probably an 
Achaemenid, since he bore the same name as the great-grand- 
father of Darius (vii. 11. 2), and such royal names were not taken by 
ordinary Persians. 

tmoordvres, ‘posting themselves as in an ambush’ (v. 92. 7 3) in 
the straits between Salamis and Attica. O. Miiller and Stein hold 
that the reserve Aeginetan squadron (ch. 46. 1 n.) blocked the 
passage. But such co-operation would have been difficult, and 
must surely have been more distinctly mentioned. Probably the 
Aeginetans, belonging to the advanced right wing (cf. App. XXI. 8), 
worked round the left flank of the Persian fleet. Grundy (p. 400), 
however, believes that they were stationed next to the Athenians, 
and thus, since the Phoenicians got in advance of the rest of the 
Persian line, were able to take them in flank, while the Athenians 
attacked them in front. 

wiv... mt Surd0w: cf. vii. 179 f., and for Pytheas vii. 181. 

The point of Polycritus’ taunt is that Athens ten years before 
had charged the Aeginetans in general, and his own father Crius 
(vi. 50 n.) in particular, with Medism (vi. 49, 73, 85). 

tmé6: under the protection of the land army drawn up on shore; 
Gin abs, (oes, 6p ‘ 

dpiora, Aiywiror: cf. ch. 122. Diodorus (x. 27. 2 = Ephorus) 
pretends the Spartans contrived that the prize should go to the 
Aeginetans to humble the Athenians, while Plutarch (Mor. 871 D; de 
Mal. Her. 40) carps at H. for stating the simple facts of the case: 
these comments of later authors are without foundation. 

*Avayupaovos : from ’Avayupois, a deme of the tribe Erechtheis, on 
the coast near Cape Zoster (ch, 107), south-east of Mount Hymettus ; 
cf. Paus, i. 31. 1, with Frazer. 
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2  yvvaika. For the general feeling about women cf. ch. 68. a n. 
The Athenians, whose repulse of the Amazons was among the 
greatest of their legendary glories (ix. 27. 4n.), may have been 
specially sensitive. 

joav...Padype. These words repeat, after the interruption, the 
conclusion of ch. 92. 

94 That this Athenian story was a late and malicious invention is 
hinted by H. himself in the words (§ 4) paprupéet b¢ ou Kal 4 GAH 
‘Eddds. Indeed, the phrase Paris ye is itself a note of uncertainty ; 
cf. vii. 3. 2; ix. 84.2. There is no trace of any such charge else- 
where, and immediately after the battle the Athenians allowed the 
following epitaph to be placed on the tomb of the Corinthians 
buried at Salamis (Hicks, 18 ; cf. Plut. Mor. 870 £) [* © Ecive, evudp|ov 
mok evaiopes dorv Kopivéov [Niv & due Atalyros [vacos éxet Sadapis]. 
The other couplet given by Plutarch (of which there is no trace on 
the stone) is a later addition, as shown by the scansion Ilépoas 
evOdde Bowiooas vas Kal Ilépoas éNdvres | kai Mydovs iepay ‘ENAdda 
pvoapeOa, but there is no reason to suspect the epitaphs taken by 
Plutarch (Z.c.), cf. Dio Chrys. xxxvii, p. 459, from the cenotaph erected 
to the Corinthians at the Isthmus and from the grave of Adimantus 
*Axpas €orakviay emt Evpod “EANdba racav | tais avt@y uyais keipeba 
pvodpevot and Otros ’Adetudvrou Keivov tados, ov dia Bovdas | “EAXas 
edevepias aupébero orépavov. The fact is that Adimantus, here as 
elsewhere (cf. viii. 5. 59), suffers for the sins of his son Aristeus, one 
of the most active enemies of Athens at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (cf. vii. 137. 3; Thuc. i. 60, 65, ii. 67). We should 
not, with Plutarch (/. c.), ascribe such tales to the malignity of H. 
but to the bitter feelings of his Athenian informants (cf. Introduction, 
p- 39). For the real mission of the Corinthians cf. App. XXI. 8. 

7a totta detpdpevov: hoisting sail was a proof of flight (cf. vi. 
14. 2; viii. 56), since in battle the trireme took down mast and 
sail and used only oars. 

2 Stein would place this temple of Athene Scirias on the south 
point of the island, apparently called Cape Sciradium (Plut. Solon 9), 
and would thus interpret Plutarch’s (de Mal. 39; Mor. 8708) ra 
Anyovra rhs Zadapwias, ‘the end of the land of Salamis,’ but 
this phrase may better be applied to the territory of the town 
Salamis, and the temple placed two miles north of the town on 
Cape Arapis, near the modern arsenal and the isle of Leros (cf. 
Appendix XXI. 8). : 

95 Aeschylus distinctly put this exploit after the defeat of the Persian 
fleet, when the Greeks can surround the island with their ships and 
land from them (Pers. 455f.). H. seems to date it at the time of 
the Persian rout (¢v ra OopvBo roire, cf. ch. 91). Plutarch mistakenly 
makes Aristides land from boats with some picked volunteers at the 
beginning of the sea-fight, and adds other untrustworthy details 
from Phanias (Them. 13; Arist. 9). Bury argues forcibly that 
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Aristides, being given so important a duty, must have been a 
Strategus (ch. 79 n.). 

et. éovra,: many had been carried over to the Attic shore still 
held by the enemy (cf. § 2). 

Cape Colias is wrongly placed by Strabo (398) near Anaphlystus. 
Since Pausanias (i. I. 5) makes it twenty stades from Phalerum, it 
is probably Cape Cosmas (Kiepert, xiv. 6), a narrow tongue of land 
with shelving beach, not Trispyrgi (Leake; Milchéfer), a rocky head- 
land only 600 yards from the probable site of Phalerum. Vessels 
would be thrown on this part of the coast by such a wind as appears 
from H. and Plutarch (Them. 14) to have blown on the day of 
Salamis. But no doubt the particular spot is named to bring out 
the fulfilment of the oracles, the completeness of which H. em- 
phasizes in the words amom\noOqva. .. wdvra. 

dvSpi xypyopodsye: cf. vil. 6. 3n. 

éheAnOee, ‘whose meaning had escaped all the Greeks before the 
battle of Salamis. 

ppvtovar, ‘the Coliad women shall roast (their barley) with oars.’ 
Pollux, i. 246 Sddav 6€ cai ras vipdas iovioas et Tov ydpov exé\evoe 
ppvyetpov héperv onpeiov adgurovpyias, shows that ‘the roaster’ was 
a distinctive token of the housewife. 


97-9 Xerxes meditates flight. Account of the Persian post and of the 
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reception at Susa of the news of defeat. 


H. gives no details of the losses on either side, Ctesias (Pers. 26) 
gives the Persian loss in ships as 500, Diodorus (xi. 19, Ephorus) 
says 40 Greek ships were destroyed and over 200 Persian besides 
those captured. r 

Ctesias (Pers. 26) and Strabo (395) make Xerxes begin the mole 
before the battle. But it is unlikely that he would engage in a 
lengthy and laborious operation of such doubtful utility, while he 
had confidence in the superiority of his fleet. Again, after the loss 
of the battle and the retreat of his fleet, he could not hope to carry 
through the undertaking. Alexander, indeed, succeeded at Tyre 
(Arr. Anab, ii. 18), though only after defeating the Tyrian fleet, but 
there the channel was less than half a mile in width and three 
fathom deep, whereas at Salamis, even at the narrowest point by 
the Heracleum (Ctesias, 7. ¢.), it is nearly a mile broad and four 
fathom at least in depth. H. is therefore justified in regarding it 
as a mere pretence to mask the retreat, unless indeed the whole 
story is a mistaken inference from some preparations for making 
a wharf or pier, or, again, an invention on the analogy of Xerxes’ 
other violations of nature (Isocr. Paneg. 89; Juv. x. 174f.), the 
Hellespont bridge and Athos canal (J. H.S. xxii. 332). 

Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 6. 18), too, says the Persian post is the 
quickest travelling accomplished by man on land. We may com- 
pare ‘ The prairie post or pony express’ in Mark Twain’s ‘ Roughing 
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it’ (Macan), and, better, the description of the Great Khan’s post 
(Marco Polo, bk. ii, ch. 26; Yule, i. 433f.) : ‘These men travel 
a good 200 or 250 miles in the day ... the despatch speeds along 
from post to post always at full gallop with a regular change of 
horses.’ 

AapraSydopin. Torch races were held at the Panathenaea, and 
the festivals of Prometheus, Hephaestus, Pan (vi. 105. 3), Bendis 
(Plato, Rep. i. 328 A), Hermes, and Theseus. They appear to have 
been of two kinds. In the simpler, a number of runners each with 
a lighted torch started abreast, and the one who first carried his 
torch alight'to the goal won (Paus. i. 30.2). The other was a relay 
or team race. There were several lines of runners ; the first man 
in each line had his torch lighted at the altar and ran with it at full 
speed to the second, to whom he passed it on, the second to the 
third, and so on till the last man carried it to the goal. The line 
of runners which first passed its torch alight to the goal was the 
winning team. Cf. Lucr. ii. 79; Aesch. Ag. 312f.; and of the 
similar horse race to Bendis, Plato, 4. ¢. Naumadia éxovres Staddaovew 
GANjAots apiA@pevor Tois immos (cf. also Laws 7768). The torch 
race arose from the custom of transmitting a new and sacred fire 
from the altar to hearths polluted by death or the enemy’s presence 
(Plut. Arist. 20). In such cases the old fire was extinguished and 
new pure fire carried as quickly as possible by runners to the hearths 
awaiting it (cf. Frazer, Paus. ii. 392). 

dyyapes, ‘ post-rider,’ is a Babylonian loan-word (Meyer, ili, § 39 n.), 
the pure Persian being dordyéns. It is used by Aesch. Ag. 282 
dpukros b¢ dpukrov Sevp’ adm ayyapov mupds | érepwmev, and Xen. Cyrop. 
vili. 6.17. For this post cf. also Esther viii. 10, iii. 13. 

For the offerings cf. vil. 54. 1 n., and for the first message viii. 54. 

Aeschylus (Pers. 535 f.) gives a vivid account of the mourning at 
Susa, but does not, like H., add the truly Oriental touch that the 
king’s danger was the Persians’ first thought. 


The advice given by Mardonius and Artemisia to the King. 

ébepe: here neuter: ‘his opinion inclined to’; cf. iii. 77. 1. 

For the list of naval contingents cf, Artemisia’s speech, ch. 68 y. 
Both speakers omit the Ionians, as if free of blame; Mardonius 
substitutes Phoenicians for Pamphylians, A Persian would not be 
likely to blame the Phoenician and spare the Ionian. 

&s é« kakav, ‘ was pleased and glad so far as might be considering 
his past misfortunes’; cf. Thuc. vil. 42. 

émuxAqrovor: Cf. vil. 8n. 

dméSebus, ‘they would be glad to have an opportunity of proving 
their innocence.’ 

ad fin. Literally (Macan): ‘ Advise me by doing which of the 
two I shall succeed in having been well advised. The phrase 
is an extension of the ordinary ri moéwy enirevEoua, emrvyxavers 
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being here (and in ch. 103) used with the participle like the simple 
verb (102. 1). Perhaps the preposition adds the idea of hitting the 
mark, 

és”Edecov: the starting-point of the great road by Sardis to Susa ; 
cf. v. 52f., especially 54, 55. Stein and Duncker (vii. 291) argue 
that the entrusting by Xerxes of his sons to Artemisia and Hermo- 
timus shows that he had not determined to retreat, and consequently 
that the consultation of Artemisia is a fable. The suggestion is 
plausible but not convincing, since there are many reasons why 
Xerxes might prefer to send his sons by sea and go himself by 
land. 

vo8o.: sons of concubines. H. regards the chief queen Amestris 
as the only true wife. 


104-6 Story of Hermotimus and his revenge. 
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depdpevov... ob Td Sevrepa, A metaphor from athletic contests ; cf. 
I]. xxii. 537 = obdevds Sevrepos (i. 23). 

This notice of Pedasa (cf. v. 121 n.) is a repetition of one already 
given (i. 175), and was probably originally added in the margin by 
some reader who remembered the earlier chapter, and thence crept 
into the text. Here it does not suit the context. Again, though in 
style partially Herodotean, it betrays its origin by strange usages 
such as evros ypdvov, an unlucky imitation of éxas ypdvou (ch. 144. 5) 
and audi with the genitive, while gic and yaderdv seem like 
a grammarian’s explanations of the Herodotean (i. 175) txyet and 
dveritndeov' Finally, Strabo (611) quotes the passage as given in 
Bk. I, i.e. in its true form. 

45m, here and ch. 106. 3, like 87, strengthens the superlative: ‘the 
greatest known’ ; cf. ii. 148.1; Thuc. vi. 31 wéyoros #5n didmovs. 

aAévra: possibly at the time of the Ionic revolt (v. 121; vi. 
32), possibly by pirates. 

Ephesus and Sardis were the starting-points of the Royal Road 
to Susa (v. 52f.). Also at Sardis there was a temple of Cybele 
(v. 102), ‘the great mother,’ served by eunuch priests called ‘Galli’ 
(Juv. viii.176 ; Mayor), and at Ephesus the eunuch-priests of Artemis, 
called Megabyzi, were held in honour (Strabo 641). 

Tis maons, ‘in every respect.’ This view of the fidelity of eunuchs 
is ascribed by Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 560f.) to Cyrus, while Ctesias 
(Pers. 5 and 9) makes Pesitacas and Bagapates have great influence 
with Cyrus, Ixabates and Aspadates with Cambyses, &c., but the 
preponderant influence of the eunuch and the harem in Persia 
seems really to begin with the reign of Xerxes (cf. ix. 108). For 
their extensive use and functions at court cf. iii, 77, 92, 130, and 
i. 117. The custom is said to have been derived from Babylon (cf. 
iii. 92 and Hellan. fr. 169, F. H. G. i. 68). 

év Saphir: in the winter, 481-480 B.C. ; cf. vii. 37. 1. 

"Atapvevs; cf. i. 160.4; vi.28.2n. It is referred to (§ 2) as éxeivy, 
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76 pydev: cf. i. 32. 1n.3 ‘a cipher.’ 

mreprAdde : either as meptedaBe (§ 3), ‘ entrapped,’ or ‘came at length 
upon’. 

tiovs. The vengeance of heaven is personified as "Opxov mais (vi. 
86 y), and in Homer as poipa, arn, épwis ; it works of itself on behalf 
of justice, bringing about the chance meeting and the judicial blind- 
ness of the offender. The human agent only co-operates ; cf. also 
Apel pee allie TZO Lele Oa 5.< 


97-12 Retreat of the Persian fieet and pursuit of the Greeks as far as 
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Andros. Stories of Themistocles and the bridge (108-9), of his 
second message to Xerxes (110), and of the Andrians (111-12). 


ravTHv... Tv hépyv: apparently the day of the battle (ch. 108, 1), 
though H. does not expressly say so. This, however, is impossible, 
since one or more days are required for the mustering of the 
shattered fleet, the disembarkation of the Egyptian marines (ix. 
32. 2), and the pretended preparations to continue the struggle 
(ch. 97) ; cf. Busolt, ii. 708. 

mopevOfjvar: epexegetic infinitive loosely connected with dvapvdAa- 
fovoas ; cf. iv. 64. 33 Vil. 25. 1. 

Zoorhp. The massive triple-tongued promontory to the west of 
Vari (Anagyrus, ch. 93). Off the middle cape, a long, narrow, 
indented spit of land, is a large low island Phabra (Strabo 398). 
It is, however, hard to believe that even frightened Orientals mis- 
took these headlands for ships. 

éAnpov : whither they had retreated after the battle (ch. 92. 2). 

“Av8pov. Macan thinks the Greek fleet cannot have sailed to 
Andros, leaving Salamis unprotected, while Xerxes was still in 
Attica, nor have attacked the islands without an express resolution 
of the council passed at Salamis, but a reconnaissance to Andros 
by the main fleet, while a few ships guarded Salamis, is not im- 
probable, and the decision of the council is taken there according 
to H. 

EvpuBié8ys. Macan doubts whether Eurybiades should figure as 
the opponent of Themistocles in this debate, but the substitution of 
Aristides (Plut. Them. 16; Arist. 9) reads like a later fiction devised 
by some one anxious to add another occasion for their constant 
differences ; and the transfer of the conversation to Salamis seems 
almost accidental. 


9 3. For the scourging of the sea cf. vii. 35n. The burning of temples 


is proved by the instances adduced (v. 102. In.) and by the ruins 
of temples never restored seen by Pausanias (x. 35. 2 f., with Frazer). 
it is strongly affirmed by Aesch. Pers. 809 of yjv poddvres “ENAGS 
ov Ocav Bpérn | fdodvTo ovAGY ob6€ mipmpdvatveas* | Bopoi d diorot, dat- 
pdvev 0 idpipara | rpdéppita pupdny ¢Eaveotpanrat Babpev, But Cicero’s 
idea (de Leg.ii.10. 26) of an iconociastic crusade is without foundation, 


4 Fordddd... yap cf. ch. 8. 1, 108. 43 vil. 158. 3, &c, 
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Themistocles seems to assume that the Persians will at least 
retreat from Attica. 

amoOqkyqv... mornrecPar. In Thuc. i. 137 Themistocles asserts his 
claim kai pot edepyecia dpeiderat, ypawas Thy re €k Tadauivos mpodyyedow 
Tis dvaxopnoeas kal THY Tov yepupar, jy \evdds mpocerouncaro, Tore OU 
avroy ov Otddvotv, For the story of Themistocles’ banishment and 
flight to Persia see Thuc. i. 135-8. He was probably ostracized 
471-470, and fled to Persia five years later (Meyer, iii, § 286 n.). 


110 ‘+H. is evidently here under the influence of traditions hostile to 


Themistocles. There is no special reason to suspect him of double 
dealing in this case; he may quite well have been honestly in 
favour of breaking down the bridge and stirring up revolt among 
the Greeks of Asia, and yet have resolved to sacrifice the project 
rather than make a breach in the alliance with the Peloponnesians. 
It is, however, hard to believe that he seriously contemplated 
sending the fleet to the Hellespont while the Persian army was still 
in Attica. Possibly he proposed the plan when Xerxes had begun 
his retreat ; cf. further §2n. With this character of Themistocles 
cf. ch. 124; Thue. i. 138. 

Zixwwvos. Plutarch (Them. 16; Arist. 9) and Polyaenus (i. 30. 4) 
substitutes a captive eunuch, Arnaces. Thucydides (i. 137; cf. 109. 
5 n.) speaks of this second message as sent from Salamis. A. Bauer 
(Them. pp. 22, 49) and Wecklein (Ber. der bayer. Akad. (1876) p. 296; 
with whom Meyer, iii, § 226 n., seems disposed to agree) regard this 
second message as an invention of the enemies of Themistocles, 
designed to cloud the glory of the first. But Thucydides (é.c.), rightly 
‘construed, implies that some message warning Xerxes to retreat 
was sent. It may have been, however, as Duncker (vii. 295 f.), fol- 
lowing Ephorus (Diod. xi. 19) and Ctesias (26 hetyer ZépEns Bovdy 
madw Kai tréxyn Apioreidou Kai OeuioroxNéous), argues, a mere ruse to 
hasten the departure of Xerxes, although in his letter (ap. Thuc. 
i. 137) Themistocles later claimed it was a benefit conferred on the 
king. It is certainly odd that Xerxes should again accept advice 
from Themistocles when Sicinnus’ first message had had such 
disastrous results. 

vyoiwréwv: Cf. vil. 95. I. 

xpyjpata: clearly the fleet exacted war indemnities from islands 
that had supported the enemy (cf. 66. 2). These would be used for 
the pay and provisions of the crews. Such dpyvpodoyia was a com- 
mon practice in the Peloponnesian war (Thue. ii. 69; iii. 193 iv. 50, 
75,&c.). H.unfairly (cf. ch. 4. 2n.) represents the whole matter as if 
it had to do withthe private gain of Themistocles (ch, 112). No doubt 
some money may have stuck to the fingers of the most influential 
leader (Timocreon, fr. 1), but these exactions were in the main public. 

Cf. Alcaeus, fr. 92 dpyddcov mevia, kdkov doyerov, & péya Odurns, 
| Ado duayavia ody adeféa, Eur. fr. 250 odk gore mevias iepov €xOiarns 
@cov, For the concluding gnome cf. vii. 172. 3. 
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a a ddAas: with the exception, of course, of the loyal states (cf. 
ch, 46). 

trepBodq: here and Polyb. xiv. 9. 8, ‘delay’ from imepBadd<o Oat, 
For the fact cf. ch. 121. 

iAacdpevou, ‘appeasing,’ a word appropriate to a man’s attitude 
to a god (i. 50. 1, 67. 2, &c.) ; here ironical, Themistocles having 
boasted of the gods who were his good allies (111. 2). 


The retreat of Xerxes to Thessaly (113-14) and thence to Sardis 
(115-17). Az alternative story rejected (118-20). 


Thy avtiv é86v: by the same way as he had come; possibly 
Xerxes and his suite returned from the Thriasian plain by Eleutherae 
(ch. 65. 1 n.) to Thebes, though next year Mardonius is said to have 
gone by Decelea and Tanagra (ix. 15), but probably the army used 
all the practicable routes. 

mpotrépar. Considerations of transport and supply must have 
made it necessary for Mardonius to retire to Thessaly for winter 
quarters, and it was now October (dvwpin). Only Artabazus’ corps 
really escorted the king on his homeward way (ch. 126). For the 
force retained by Mardonius cf. Appendix XIX. 5. 

tous G0avarous: cf. vii. 41. 2, 83. I. 

Owpykodédpous: cf. vil. 61. In. 

av immov tiv xtAtqv: in vii. 40, 41, and 55 it appears that there 
were two regiments of this strength. For the Medes cf. vii. 62, the 
Sacae and Bactrians vii. 64, and the Indians vii. 65. 

év 88... aipéero, ‘among the nations selected the Persian was in 
strongest force.’ Cf. Thuc. ili. 39 dropaive MuriAnvaiovs padtora 67 
play rédw nOdckynkdras tpas, ill. 113, vill. 40. 

otperrtopépovs. For Persian ornaments cf. vii. 83. 2 n.; ix. 80. 2. 

7d SiSdpevov, ‘what was offered them’; iii. 148. 25 villi. 138. 1; 
1X LRU LS 

Verrall has most ingeniously shown how this apocryphal story 
may have arisen from a painted or sculptured group symbolic of 
the fact that Plataea was Sparta’s revenge for Thermopylae, 
depicting Xerxes answering a herald by pointing to Mardonius, with 
an inscription in hexameters here put into prose (cf. ix. 76n.; Cl. 
Rev. xvii. 101, 102) & Baothed Mydav, Aakedaiporioi re pdvoto | airedvoiv 
oe Sixas Srdprns awd 6 “Hpakdeidat, | “EA\ada pudpevdv ob ort Kreivas 
Baotkja. H. was convinced of the truth of the story by the inscrip- 
tion, and regarded the scene as an historic fact. ; 

ScEdpevos. In a double sense of ‘accepting’ the price offered and 
the omen; ch. 137. 5; 1.63. 1; 1x. QI. 2. 

mévre kal texoepixovta, Though the advance (ch. 57.1) took double 
the time, a retreat of about 550 miles in 45 days is not so rapid as 
to imply disorderly flight. : 

ovdev pépos: an obvious exaggeration, as may be seen from H.’s 
own statements elsewhere (ch. 130.1). ‘The Greeks were convinced 
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that Xerxes started homewards with the greater part of his force 
(Thuc. 1.73 kara rayos T@ mAEoMt TOV oTparot avexwpnoey, Cf. ch. 100. 5), 
only leaving Mardonius a picked force (ch. 113; Aesch. Pers. 803 
mAnOos €kkpiroy orpatov), and reached Asia with a mere handful of 
men; hence multitudes must have perished by the way. But in 
all probability Xerxes left Mardonius the bulk of the land force ; 
otherwise what need was there for Artabazus with a corps from 
Mardonius’ army to escort him (ch. 126?). And that corps, whose 
original strength was 60,000 (ch. 126), is estimated, even after its 
heavy losses in the winter campaign (ch. 127f.), as 40,000 strong 
(ix. 66. 2). It would seem then that, even in Herodotus, the losses 
and sufferings of the retreat have been much exaggerated. Yet 
more incredible are the horrors in Aeschylus, the losses from 
hunger and thirst in Thessaly, where Mardonius wintered, and the 
disaster through the melting of the ice on the Strymon (Pers. 495 f.) ; 
cf. Grote iv. 489 f. From the first the contrast between the proud 
advance and the miserable retreat of Xerxes struck the Greek imagi- 
nation, and the contrast got more and more exaggerated as time went 
on. Cf. Justin li. 13 ‘ipse cum paucis Abydon contendit, ubi cum 
solutum pontem hibernis tempestatibus offendisset, piscatoria scapha 
trepidus traiecit . ..(carens) etiam omni servorum ministerio’, We 
may see from the scarcity of details, as well as from the suspicious 
character of some of those given, both in H. and Aeschylus, how 
slight was the knowledge the Greeks had of the retreat of Xerxes, 
as compared with the full account of his advance (vii. 61 n.). 

3 Siris, on a tributary of the Strymon, in a fertile plain just north- 
east of Lake Cercinitis, capital of Scpomatoves (v. 15. 3 n.), now Seres. 
For the line of march cf. vii. 121. 2n. 

4  vepopévas, The subject must be ras immous understood from dppa 
(sup.) ; cf. iv. 8. 3. In describing the chariot (vii. 40. 3) H. spoke 
of horses, not mares. 

According to Strabo (329, fr. 36 f.) the Agrianes dwelt round the 
source of the Strymon, but they were Paeonian (cf. v. 16. In.; 
Thuc. ii. 96). 

116 1 The Bisaltae lived above Argilus (vii. 115. 1), and the Crestonian 
land reached as far as the sources of the Echeidorus (vii. 124, 
127. 2, and v. 3. 2n.), but it may have touched Bisaltia at its 
other end and have been subject to the Bisaltian prince. 

117 I  évrerapévas: cf. vii. 34n. According to a tradition followed by 
Aeschylus (cf. Pers. 734-6 povdda Se ZépEnv epnudv hacw ov modav 
péra— | dopevov podetv yehupay yaiy Suoiv Cevxrnpiav), the bridge was 
still intact, and even after Mycale the Greeks did not know it had 
perished (ix. 106. 4). 

2 Hippocrates (epi dépwy 7) ascribed the greatest importance to 
differences in the source and taste of water, m\eiaroy yap pépos oup- 
Badrerat es THY Hyteiny. 

118 2 Arprpovinv: North North-east. Arist. de Ventis 973 b 17 Opaxias 
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kata péev Opaxny Srpvpovias, mvei yap ard rod Srpupdvos rworapov. Cf. 
Aesch. Ag. 192 mvoai 8 ad Srpupdvos pododoat * sane vnotioes, 
dvaoppot, which are called (1. 1418) Opykiov dnudror. 
11g __ €v prupingor, ‘among ten thousand opinions not one would be to 
the contrary.’ 
és «othnv vea, ‘into the hold’ among the rowers, the Persian 
marines being on deck (vii. 184. 2). 
dkes ov dv... Bade. Instead of putting exBadeiy answering to 
exB.Baoa, H. makes this clause depend on the main verb ody éyo 
aytigooy, and also substitutes dxas ovk dy é&éBade for pry ovK dy ek- 
Baxeiv. 
Xerxes might well prefer to keep skilled Phoenician sailors and 
sacrifice a few Persian grandees. 
120 The golden acinaces was among the regular royal gifts (iii. 84. n.; 
Xen. Anab. i. 2. 27, 8. 29), the royal tiara of golden tissue naturally 
was not. For similar gifts cf. iii. 20. 1; vii. 116. 
aiv tavny. Cf. the oath of Histiaeus, v. 106. 6. 
“ABSnpa. For its site cf. vii. 109. 1n. The sense is ‘Abdera is 
nearer the Hellespont than is the Strymon’, 


121-5 The thank-offerings of the Greeks and the fame of Themistocles. 

[21 1 és IoOpév: to Poseidon (ch. 123. 2), to whom there was an early 

Doric temple in the Isthmian sacred enclosure (Paus. il. 1. 7, with 
Frazer). 

émt Sovviov: to Poseidon. The marble temple, some of whose 
pillars still remain, stands on an old temple of stone (cf. Frazer on 
Paus. i, 1). 

For the dedication of ships cf. Thuc. ii. 84, 92. It was more 
usual to cut the prows off and dedicate them (cf. ili. 59. 3; Xen. 
Hell. ii. 3. 8; vi. 2. 36, and the ‘rostra’ at Rome). 

2 dxpo@va. The first-fruits or tithe (dexdrn); cf. v. 77. 43 vii. 
132. 2n.; Viil. 27. 5. 

dvSpids: an Apollo (Paus. x. 14. 5), though H. suppresses the 
name; cf. ch. 27. 55 1. 183.2. 

’AXéEavSpos & xptceos. The existence of this statue is confirmed 
by Ps. Philip (Ep. 21 = Dem. 12. 21) ’Ade£dvdpou Tov mpoydvov mparou 
katacyovros Tov Térop (i.e. Amphipolis) d6ev kai rav aixpadarov Mpdwy 
dmapxiv avdpidvta xpuoovy aveornoev cis AcAovs. _ 

122 Apparently Apollo claimed the dpiorja for himself because he 
had vouchsafed to the Aeginetans a propitious sign such as that given 
to Lysander at Aegospotami (Plut. Lys. 12; Cic. de Div.i. 34. 75). 
After that battle the Spartans dedicated two stars to the Dioscuri, 
whose connexion with the stars is older than that with St. Elmo’s 
fire. The third star here may have represented (Preller, Gr. Myth. 
i°, 207; ii®, 106) Apollo Delphinios, also a saviour from storms at 
sea much worshipped at Aegina. Probably one star was at the top 
of the mast and the others at either end of the yard-arm. 
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ro Kpoloov xpyrfipos: i.e. the silver bowl which stood at the 
angle of the ante-temple; the golden bowl had been moved else- 
where (i. 51). 

A more permanent memorial of Aegina’s deliverance may be 
seen in the Aeginetan marbles at Munich, the pediment sculptures 
from the temple of Aphaia at Aegina; cf. iii. 59. 3 n. 

123  &Svépepov: voted in the division (iv. 138.1). For the solemn pro- 
cedure cf. Plut. Per. 32; Dem. de Cor. 134. Plutarch (Them. 17; 
de Her. Mal. 40. 871 D) makes every general vote the second prize to 
Themistocles. A similar story is told of contending sculptors who 
agreed in giving the second place to the Amazon of Polycleitus (Plin. 
N. H. xxxiv. 53). 

124 1 _dxpitav, ‘without deciding’; active, so dmoros (ix. 98. 4), dmpakros 
(Thue. iv. 61, 99). 

2 6x. Sparta was famous for its manufacture of chariots. 

3 For the 300 Spartan knights cf. i. 67. 5 n. 

Both the asyndeton (cf. i. 20.1) and 6% (cf. vi. 68. 3) intensify 
the force of potvov. The Athenian envoy at Sparta (432 B.C.) is 
equally emphatic on the exceptional honours paid to Themistocles 
(Thuc. i. 74). 

125 1 Advtdvatos: cf. ix. 73.2 n. 

tH és AakeSaipova, &c. The proposals of Alexander as envoy of 
Mardonius (ch. 136) and the Spartan reply would give occasion for 
dragging in Themistocles’ relations with Sparta. Diodorus de- 
clares (xi. 27) that the Athenians were so angry with Themistocles 
for accepting gifts from the Spartans that they deprived him of his 
command and gave it to Xanthippus, but the statement is only an 
inference drawn by Ephorus from the facts in H. 

2 BedABwitys. Belbina is a rocky islet about ten miles south of 
Sunium at the entrance of the Saronic gulf, now St. George. It 
remained a separate community (Scylax, 52), paying tribute as late 
as 425 B.C. (C.I.A. i. 37; Hicks, 64). It is here a mere example 
of an utterly unimportant place (Teles in Stobaeus, xl. 8 dvecdi~ovcr 
pev Ore KvOnos i) dre Muxdmos i) drt BeABiwirns), the assailant of 
Themistocles being an Athenian (§ 2) of Aphidna (§ 1), and the 
saying meaning, ‘I should not have received this honour had I been 
of Belbina, nor will you though you are (like me) an Athenian.’ 
Plato (Rep. 329 E, followed by Cic. de Sen. 3. 8, Plut. Them. 18) 
spoils the double point of the story by making the assailant himself 
a Seriphian. 


126-9 Winter. Artabazus in Chalcidice takes Olynthus and besteges 
Potidaea. 


126 Artabazus in the list of the army commanded only the Parthians 
and Chorasmians (vii. 66.2). Here he is in command of a complete 
army corps of 60,000, belonging to Mardonius’ force, which did not 
include any great number from those nations (ch. 113). H. is sa 
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fully informed about his movements and views (ix. 41 f., 66, 89), 
and judges him so favourably, that some special connexion with 
him or his descendants may safely be assumed; H. seems to have 
found one of his sons, Tritanaechmes, satrap of Babylon (i. 192), 
while Artabazus himself was given (crc. 477 B.C.) the satrapy of 
Dascyleum, to promote the treacherous intrigues of Pausanias 
(cf. v. 32 n.; Thuc. i. 129), and was succeeded in his satrapy by his 
descendants, the genealogy being probably as follows (Noldeke, 
Krumbholz, de Asiae Minoris Satrapis) : 


Artabazus (satrap) 477-468 (Thuc. i. 129) 
| 


Pharnabazus I 
| 
Pharnaces II (satrap) 430-414 (Thuc. ii. 67; v. 1) 


Pharnabazus II (satrap) 413-389 
(Thue. viii; Xen. Hell. i-v. 1 and Anab. vi, vii). 


127 ‘tavryv. The city is here elicited from the people ’OAvvdious (sup.), 
the converse is common (121. 1). 

Borttiatov: cf. vii. 123. 3n. 

7@ XadxvB8K@ yéevet (cf. vii. 185.2). The inhabitants of the Chalci- 
dic colonies, after whom the whole peninsula was called Chalcidice. 
In 432 B. C., under the influence of Perdiccas, Olynthus became the 
centre and capital of all these Hellenic settlements on the coast. 
The Bottiaei coalesce with the colonists and act in close conjunction 
with them (Thuc. i. 57 f.; ii. 79, 99, 101; iv. 7). 

I The cities of Pallene were in alliance (§ 2 ad /iz.); so Scione 
(vii. 123. I n.) furnished a contingent for the defence of Potidaea. 

dkms . . . ypdipere, ‘as often as’; for the optative cf. ch. 52.1; 
i. 17. 2 ad fin. ‘ 

yAvpiSas: probably the points on each side of the notch, where 
the arrow is held by the fingers. The parchment was rolled round 
the butt end of the arrow and then feathers put on over it to hide it. 
Aeneas Tacticus 31, repeating this story, reads mepi, but that would 
mean that the notch was wrapped round, which would make the 
arrow so clumsy as to beuseless. For asimilar method of commu- 
nication cf. Caesar, B. G. v. 48. j 

I mapioav. The town reached across the Isthmus, so the Persians, 
being without ships and wishing to get to the side towards Pallene, 
tried to pass along the marshy shore at low tide, but when they got 
two-fifths of the way were caught by the tide. Aristeus was more 
successful (Thue. i. 63). : ; 

3  Potidaea was under the special protection of the god from whom 
it was named, Posidon, whose image, taken perhaps from this very 
statue (Head, H. N. p, 212), was on its coins. Such extraordinary 
tidal waves were naturally ascribed to him, as were earthquakes 
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(vii. 129. 4). No doubt it is this remarkable sign of the wrath of the 
god which leads H. to dwell on an unimportant episode. 


130-2 Persian fleet mustered at Samos. The Greeks under Leotychides 


130 


IZI 


advance from Aegina to Delos (spring, 479 B.Gs) 

1 émAdpipavtos. The metaphor, like mpatos, is from the dawn of 

day; cf. i. 190. 1 with iii. 135. I. 

at 8... avtod: according to Diodorus (xi. 27) these might be 
the Phoenician ships, which were not at Cyme; but probably he 
believed that they fled straight home from Salamis in fear of 
Xerxes’ wrath (xi. 19). 

Tlepoéwv ... émeBatevov. A strange phrase meaning apparently 
‘most of the marines were Persians and Medes’. 

2 MapSévrns had commanded the men from the islands in the 
Persian gulf (vii. 80): at Mycale he commanded the marines; the 
other two are new admirals of the fleet (ix. 102. 4). Bagaeus may 
be the faithful servant of Darius (iii. 128) and Artachaees the 
overseer of the Athos canal (vii. 117 ; cf. vil. 22. 2, 63). 

tpinkocias. Diodorus (xi. 27) says over four hundred joay b¢ 
al maca vies €v Sduw mAelovs Toy TeTpakociay. H. includes in his 
three hundred the Phoenician squadron sent home later (ix. 96. 1). 

2 Cf. the list of Agiadae, vii. 204. The first king among the 
ancestors of Leotychides is Theopompus, the seven more immediate 
ancestors of Leotychides belonging to the younger branch, which 
gained the throne by the deposition of Demaratus (cf. vi. 65. 2). 


Theopompus 
| 

| 
Archidamus Anaxandridas 
Zeuxidamus Archidamus 

| | 
Anaxidamus Anaxilaus 

| 

Archidamus Leotychides 
Agesicles Hippocratides 
Ariston Agesilaus(Agis, vi.65) 

| | 
Demaratus Menares 


| 
Leotychides 


Evvépou tod ToAvdextew. It has been held that Eunomus is a 
mere pseudonym for Lycurgus, who created eivopia, and should be 
ejected from the lists ; the order is reversed in Paus. iil. 7. 2; Plut. 
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Lyc. 1; the change in his place in the list is to accommodate his reign 
to the supposed date of Lycurgus. 

Evpupdvros. Eurypon is the eponymous hero of the Eurypontid 
house. After him Pausanias, Plutarch (//.c.), &c., insert Soos; but 
the insertion seems to be late and designed to make each royal 
house consist of an equal number of kings. 

3 The emendation émrd, i.e. ¢’ for 8’, is necessary. The first king 
in the line of Leotychides’ ancestors is Theopompus, not Hippo- 
cratides, and H. (i. 65. 1) agrees with Pausanias (ili. 1) in making 
Agesicles king. Of course the immediate descendants of Heracles 
were not kings of Sparta. 

Xanthippus is the opponent of Miltiades (vi. 131. 2, 136. I n.), 
ostracized 485-484 B.C. (Ath. Pol. 22), but now returned from exile 
(ch. 79n.). Curiously enough another Xanthippus was archon in 479 
(Diod. xi. 27 ; Mar. Par. 52). 

32 I ‘Ivey. These men speak as if they were envoys sent by the 
Ionians, though apparently only Chian refugees acting on their own 
initiative. 

2 ‘HpéSoros: mentioned by the historian perhaps because of his name, 
perhaps from personal friendship or relationship ; but cf.Introd. p. 2. 
An old Chian inscription (I. G. A. 382) gives ’A@nvaydpns ‘Hpodérov. 

Ztpatm. Tyrant ever since the Scythian expedition; iv. 138. 2. 

3. tH... Sdpov...dmeyev. A dramatic exaggeration (cf. vi. 112). 
No doubt communication had been interrupted by war and piracy 
(Grundy, 433 f.), but Athenians had been to Sardis less than 
twenty years before, and even the Dorians had attacked Samos in 
the days of Polycrates (ili. 47 f.). In this reductio ad absurdum 
the author (or his Ionian source) is deriding the timidity of the 
Greeks and their admiral. It was not ignorance of the distance 
but fear of the enemy which kept the Greek fleet at Delos. 

dvaTAGoar seems a necessary emendation since here the author is 
speaking from an Ionian point of view, and dverépe (cf. 130.2) means 
‘further out to sea’ (from Asia) than Samos. So xaratAdoat (§ 2) is 
‘to sail towards land’ and xatwrépw here ‘ nearer Asia’ than Delos. 


3-44 Mardonius through Mys consults oracles (133-5), and through 
Alexander of Macedon tries to win Athens. Origin of the Mace- 
donian monarchy (137-9). Speeches of Alexander and the Spartans. 
keplies of Athens (140-4). 

133 Eipwréa: from Europus. There were towns of that name in 
Emathia (Thuc. ii. 100), Media (founded by the Macedonians, 
Strabo 524), and Syria (Steph. Byz.). Mys was, however, clearly a 
Carian (ch. 135. 3; Paus. ix. 23. 6). There was a town in Caria 
named Euromus (Strabo 635; Steph. Byz.s.v.), hence Stein suggested 
Evpopéa here, needlessly, since Pausanias (/. ¢c.) also reads Evipwréa, 
and Steph. Byz. (s.v.) says Europus was another name for the 
Carian town Idrias, 
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For a Carian as interpreter being diyA@ooos cf. Thuc. viii. 85. 

oft. Mardonius and the Persians; cf. ch. 136.2. Some would 
forbid access to a barbarian. 

The old city of Lebadeia stood at the mouth of a wild gorge, 
probably on the eastern bank of the Hercyna, about ten minutes 
north of the modern town, while the grove of Trophonius was on the 
western bank (Strabo 414; Paus. ix. 37. 5, with Frazer, v. 196f.). 

The legend of Trophonius is the common folk-tale of the Clever 
Thief (cf. 11.121 8; tor his end cf.i. 31. 3n.). Trophonius appears to 
have been originally the chief local god of Lebadeia (Paus. i. 34.2) ; 
later, in accordance with a common tendency of Greek religion as it 
became systematized, he was degraded into a hero. On inscriptions 
he is sometimes distinguished from and sometimes identified with 
Zeus Basileus: Strabo (¢. ¢.) speaks of an oracle of Zeus Trophonius, 
and Livy (xlv. 27) of a temple, yet Pausanias (ix. 39. 5) distinguishes 
Zeus Basileus and Trophonius. Cicero seems to identify Tro- 
phonius with Mercury (de Nat. Deor. iii. 22. 56). His statue by 
Praxiteles had the appearance and attributes of Aesculapius, par- 
ticularly the snake, perhaps the earliest representation of the god 
(cf. Paus. ix. 39.3). Pausanias (Z. c.) describes the way of consulting 
the oracle from his own experience. The inquirer had first to live 
some days in the shrine of ‘Agathos Daemon’ and Tyche, to eat 
sacrificial meats and wash in the water of the Hercyna, and to sacri- 
ficearam. Thenat night he was taken to the springs of Lethe and 
Mnemosyne, to drink forgetfulness of the past and memory for the 
revelations to come. Thence the priests took him to a vaulted 
cave on the hill; from the upper chamber he climbed down a 
small ladder into a pit some six feet across and twelve feet deep, 
bearing honey-cakes in his hands to appease the chthonian deity. 
There, lying on his back, he worked his way feet foremost through 
a small opening into the inner shrine and returned in the same way 
afterwards. While still bewildered and under the influence of the 
deity, the priests placed him on the chair of Mnemosyne, and asked 
him what he had seen and heard. His answer was interpreted and 
versified (Paus. iv. 32. 5) by the priests. For Trophonius cf. Farnell, 
Greek Hero Cults, pp. 21, 245-6, and for Amphiaraus 2d. pp. 58-62. 

“ABas: cf, ch. 33 n. 

mpSta ds amikero: brachylogy for ‘he visited Thebes first and 
when he was come there’; cf.i.17.2, ° 

*Topyvip: cf. i. 92. I n.3 v. 59. 

ipoto. = eumvpowr: ‘burnt sacrifices’ ; in Thebes omens were 
taken from the flame or the ashes of the victim burnt (Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 21 pavreia omodo). So the Iamidae (ix. 33. 1) took 
auspices at the altar of Zeus at Olympia; cf. Pind. Ol. viii. 2. 

_ Katexoipnoe és “Apdvépew. Amphiaraus was consulted by sleeping 

in his shrine on the skin of a sacrificed ram (Paus. i. 34. 5). Mys 

probably visited not his most famous shrine near Oropus (Paus. 
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i, 34) but one near Thebes. Amphiaraus, probably originally a 
chthonian deity, became in legend an Argive hero, one of the Seven 
against Thebes. The earth was said to have swallowed him up, 
by some at Harma (Paus. /.¢.; ix. 19. 4), by others at a place 
between Potniae and Thebes, where there was a shrine (Paus. ix. 
8.3). This would seem to be the place meant here, since the offerings 
made by Croesus to Amphiaraus were transferred to the temple of 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (i. 52), and the refusal to permit Thebans 
to consult the oracles reads like a taboo against natives. Strabo 
expressly tells us (404) that the oracle of Amphiaraus was brought 
to Oropus from Cnopia in the Theban territory, and this may have 
happened just after H. wrote (cf. Frazer, v. 31). In any case the 
usages would seem to have been similar. We may compare the 
oracle of Calchas at Drium in Apulia (Strabo 284) and of Faunus 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 81 f.; Ovid, Fast. iv. 649). Amphiaraus was con- 
sulted chiefly by the sick; grateful patients cast gold or silver coins 
into the sacred spring (Paus. i. 34. 4); for parallels cf. Frazer, ad 
foc. Plutarch (Arist. 19; Mor. 412) says that Mardonius’ envoy to 
Amphiaraus was a Lydian, and that the vision vouchsafed to him 
foretold that Mardonius should be slain by a stone. 

5 I  Irgov. Mount Ptous was said to be named from a son of 
Athamas and Themisto (Apollodorus i. 9.2). It is a range with 
three peaks (rpixapnvoy, Pind. fr. 70 ap. Strabo 412) between Lake 
Copais and the Euboic sea. Ona conspicuous hill connected with 
it bya ridge is the ruined acropolis of Acraephia (Paus. ix. 23. 5 with 
Frazer), north of the Athamantian plain (cf. vii. 197. 1 n.). Fifteen 
stadia away from Acraephia, in a little valley beneath the true 
summit of Mount Ptous (Mount Palagia), was the temple of Apollo, 
excavated by the French School (1885-6, 1891). For an account 
of it cf. Frazer, v. 100-3. 

The oracle declined after the destruction of Thebes (335 B.C. 
Paus. ix. 23. 6), and disappeared before the days of Plutarch (Mor. 
412-14). 

3 The miracle lay in the fact that the god answered the inquirer in 
his own tongue, which was doubtless unknown to the Promantis. 
He also apparently answered so clearly that there was no need of 
skilled priests to interpret the wild and whirring words. Pausanias 
(2. ¢.) spoils the story by making Mys inquire of the god in Carian. 

5 x For Alexander and Bubares cf. v. 21. 2. 

éoye, ‘had her to wife’; cf. iii. 31. 6, 68. 3, 88. 3, &c. ; 

*AddBavSa was always a Carian city, and was ruled by a Carian, 
Ariodolis (vii. 195). Hence Stein would correct to ’AAd8aorpa, 
following Steph. Byz. ’AAdBaorpa rods Ppvytas, “Hpoddros. 

The Proxenoi received the ambassadors of the states they repre- 
sented, procured for them admission to the assembly, and in general 
looked after the interests of the state by which they were appointed 
(cf. ix. 85. 3).. The title ela kal evepyérns was often bestowed 
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as an honour in recognition of such services as Alexander implies 
(ch. 140, 8 1) he had rendered Athens. It was eagerly sought by 
foreign princes and powers (Xen. de Vect. iii. 11) ; a number of 
such honoured benefactors are to be found in Demosth. Leptines ; cf. 
§ 60 eyndioacbe ... mpokeviay, evepyeciav, dréd\eay drdvtov. The 
earliest known decrees conferring such honours at Athens are of the 
middle of the fifth century. Cf. Hicks, 39; C.I.A. iv. (1) 27 Gadvxidny 
kat Meveorparov [k]at AOnvacoy Trois Ceamias avayp[d]paat mpoyoévous 
kai evepyéra[s ’A]@nvaiwy Kai rods maidas rods [exeiva]y eu méd[e]e ev 
ormAne AGi[yy]. Cf. for later cases Hicks, 77, 89, 97, III, 1133 
Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 4. 
For the mpd&evo: at Sparta cf. vi. 57. 2 n. 

3 4v...mpodéyou: a potential optative with vague reference to time 

past, as in Homer; cf. i. 70. 3n., vii. 180 ad fin., 214. 3 ; Goodwin, 


443. ; 

137 I : €BSopos. Alexander himself is included (cf. ch. 139). It is usual 
in ordinals to count in both the beginning and the end, but the 
method seems strange when it causes a man to be counted among 
his own ancestors (cf. i. 91. 1) or descendants (i. 13. 2). Thucydides 
agrees as to the number of the Macedonian kings and in tracing 
their descent from Temenus of Argos (ii. 99 f.; v. 80); but in the 
fourth century another account was current, probably derived from 
Theopompus (fr. 30, F. H. G. i. 283; cf. Diod. vii. fr.17 ; Euphorion 
fr. 24, 2wf.; Vell. Paterc. i. 6. 5; Justin vii. 1, &c.). By this 
Caranus (‘head leader’), son or brother of the Argive king Pheidon 
(cf. vi. 127. 3n.),is made the founder of the Macedonian dynasty, 
and is succeeded by Koivos and Tupiupas (Satyr. fr. 21, F. H. G. iii. 
164), who precede the first Perdiccas. The object of this lengthen- 
ing of the line was to make the Macedonian dynasty at least as old 
as the Median (cf. vi. 127. 3 n.). 

é£”Apyeos. Argos in the Peloponnese appears as the ancestral 
home of the family in all versions of the legend (Isocr. Phil. 32). 
But the Argos with which the Argeadae (cf. Appian, Syr. 63 "Apyos r6 
€v Opeoreia SOev of "Apyeddat Maxedédves, Strabo 329, fr. 11 rovrey dé 
mavreav oi Apyeddat Kadovuevor KUptot) Were really connected is Argos 
Oresticum (Strabo 326; Steph. Byz.), near the source of the Haliac- 
mon. They first held the fruitful valleys there (valley of Kastoria), 
and the hill country as far as the source of the Erigon; this is the 
Upper Macedonia (cf. vii. 128. 1n.) where the three brothers served 
(7z/.), and to which Caranus went by order of an oracle (Euphorion, 
fr. 24 €xmpodurady "Apyos Te kal ‘EAAdda kaddtydivacka | ydper mpods myas 
“AXdkpovos). The Argeadae (cf. Paus. vii. 8. 9) later made Aegae 
their capital, and established an hegemony over the kindred tribes 
(cf. Thuc. ii. 99) in Upper Macedon, the Lyncestae, Orestae, 
Elimiotae, as well as over the coastlands as far as the Axius. 

The likeness of name (Argos and Argeadae) led the Macedonian 
kings, at least from the time of Alexander I (cf. v. 22. 2 n.3 ix. 45. 2), 
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to claim descent from the Heracleid kings of Peloponnesian Argos, 
just as the princes of the Lyncestae did from the Corinthian 
Bacchiads, those of the Molossi from Achilles (Strabo 327), and the 
Illyrian Enchelees (cf. v. 61. 2 n.) from Cadmus. Yet their names 
are not even Greek, and their origin is at least doubtful (cf. v.22. 2n.). 
In the legend the name Argos is misinterpreted, and Temenus is 
falsely inserted. Probably és "IAAvpiovs is put in because these 
Argives are believed to have come to Macedon by land from the 
West. Otherwise the story is a folk-tale, current among the 
Argeadae, about their earlier homes and the claim of their princes 
to their possession. 

Tavavys : probably =Bovxddos, since in Sanskrit e6=Bovs. If so, 
*Aé€pomos may refer to horses (cf. ®idurmos) and Perdiccas to goats. 
The three brothers represent three tribes (Hesych. ’Aéporos, ev 
Makedovia yevos rt), as in the Scythic legend (iv..5n.). Another point 
of resemblance is the superiority of the youngest brother. 

imepBadovtes. The Scardus range, stretching south from the 
source of the Axius (Vardar), is crossed by two passes (Tozer, 
Highlands of Turkey, i. 350), one at Kalkandele, the other leading 
by Lake Lychnitis (Okhrida) eastwards to Aegae (Vodena), later 
the Via Egnatia (of. c7¢. i. 149). This route would take the brothers 
to the Lyncestis ; Lebaea is otherwise unknown. 

7a AerrTa T&v tpoBdtwv: sheep and goats (i. 133. 1). 

For this primitive simplicity cf. Od. vi. 57 f. (Nausicaa washing 
clothes) and II. vi. 424. 

The double portion was an omen of future kingship; cf. vi. 57. 13 
vil. 103. I. 

«até indicates the direction and path of the rays that poured in. 

CCEVOV Clale 10302). 11, DL, 1, 156. 2 

Perdiccas symbolically claims possession of the hearth (€oria) of 
the house and thus of the whole estate of its master, and then calls 
the sun to witness his claim to house and land. The primitive 
Germans seem to have looked on the sun as the original source of 
all rights to land; so Grimm says of a symbolic taking possession 
of a new fief: ‘The new holder early in the morning rode out fully 
armed and with his naked sword (cf. payatpa) made three strokes 
crossways in the air as soon as he saw the sun rise’; cf. also iii. 86. 

In Euripides’ play, Archelaus, an exile from Argos, destroys 
Cisseus, the treacherous king of Macedon, in his own snare, and 
fleeing thence founds a city, named, from the goat which led him, 
Aegae (Hygin. 219). He appeared on the stage as a goatherd 
(Dio Chrys. p. 70-1). In the other version Caranus, after helping 
Cisseus, the king of Orestis, to conquer the Eordi, guided by a 
goatherd surprised the stronghold which he renamed Aegae. 
Both stories emphasize the part played by a goat, and it is signifi- 
cant that the goat remained the standard of Macedon and the device 
on its coins. 
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adAnv yiiv...MakedSovins. Maxedovis proper, the district round 
Aegae, the home and burial-place of the Temenid kings. 

Before the Macedonian conquest Phrygians were believed to have 
held Edessa or Aegae, now Vodena. (For a description cf. Tozer, 
op. cit.i. 155.) Cf. vil. 73 n.; Euphor. fr. 24 ; Strabo 330, fr. 25, 680. 

Midas here is the mythical founder of the royal house (cf. i. 
14. 3 n.), son of Gordias and Cybele. He invented the flute (Plin. 
N. H. vii. 204), founded the worship of his mother, and was judge of 
the contest between Apollo and Marsyas; cf. Hygin. fab. 191; 
Orphica (Abel), fr. 310. 

Silenus ordinarily figures as the oldest and wisest of the rout of 
Satyrs (cf. vii. 26. 3 n.); perhaps he was originally a deity of 
fruitful streams (Lat. sz/amus) and fertile gardens. He unites the 
wisdom of the sage with drunken sensuality, and can inspire both 
music and prophecy (cf. Marsyas, vii. 26. 3 n.). 

Ao: by Midas who put wine in the spring from which Silenus 
was wont to drink (Xen. Anab. i. 2.13; Paus.i. 4.5). The fact 
that Pausanias places the fountain at Ancyra and Xenophon at 
Thymbrium, while Bion (ap. Athen. 45 £) puts it in the Paeonian 
land near the borders of the Maedi, is one more argument for an 
early migration (vii. 20n. and App. I, p. 371f.). Silenus is said to 
have been asked what was the best thing for man, and in reply to 
have pointed out the futility of human hopes and endeavours, and 
to have praised death. (Aristotle ap. Plut. Mor. 115; Theop. fr. 76, 
F.H.G.i. 290; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 48,114; cf. the Trausi, v. 4n.) 

dBatov ind Xepavos, ‘impassable from the cold.’ The top is 
covered with perpetual snow. 

wiv dAAnv MaxedSovinv: including much territory that before be- 
longed to Paeonians and Thracians, who were subdued or expelled, 
as well as the kindred tribes of upper Macedonia, apparently de- 
pendants of Alexander I; cf. v. 17. 2 n.3 vii. 112, 123. 3, 185. 2. 
For a rather different account of Macedonian expansion cf. Thuc. 
il. 99. 

aitvov, ‘unless you should cause me to fail.’ 

Oéew KA, : Cf. vil. 57. In. 

Sppypevov: cf. 1. 158. 2, ‘since the king inclines to.’ 

fore .. . dmatys: the clause gives the terms of the proposed 
peace; cf. ix. 7a. For dpatypinv cf. vii. 145. 2. 

Fi dvev. ..dmdrqs: a regular formula (i. 69. 2 ; ix.7a): ‘nullo malo 
olo.’ 


Bi € eyed: cf. vel. 1; vi. 13. 1. Alexander was called ®:AdAAnv 


(Dio Chrys. p. 25). 

ov« olor. The use of the dative with évopay instead of the 
accusative (as in i. 170. 2) is without parallel; Stein justifies 
it by its use with the kindred word cuvedévar (ix. 60. 3; v. 24. 
3, &c.). 

xelp is joined with dvvajus as a symbol of power in iv. 155. 4; cf. 
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Isaiah lix. 1, ‘Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it 
cannot save’; cf. 1, 2, and for kings Ovid, Her. xvii. 166 ‘An 
nescis longas regibus esse manus?’ The term ‘long-armed’ is 
therefore given to Eastern kings (so Nala, ii. 12 ‘Bhimas ma‘h4- 
bahur’ and Artaxerxes paxpéxep), though the term was in this 
case supposed by some to refer to a physical peculiarity (Plut. 
Artax. I). 
3. &v rpiB, ‘in the path’ of danger, imitated by Dionysius vi. 34, xi.54. 
éEaiperov petatyprov. Attica lay between the two powers as a 
natural battle-ground, since the Persians held Greece as far south 
as Cithaeron, and their enemies the Peloponnese to the Isthmus. 
GAAd wetOeo0e: cf. ch. 62. 2. 

I4I_ tav Aoyiwv: perhaps identified by H. with those taken from the 
Acropolis by Cleomenes, in which it was prophesied roAva re kat 
dvapota éoecOat adtoiat e& ’AOnvaiwy (Vv. 90. 2), but surely of more 
recent invention, since only in 480-479 B.C. did a league of Persia 
and Athens seem a possible contingency. 

2 ouvemumre: cf. ch. 15. 1; v. 36. 1 n. 

“Hpéas 5€: i.e. as opposed to Alexander. For 8é cf. ch. 68 an. 

2 _ The Athenians brought on the war by helping the Ionians (v. 97 f.) 
when the Spartans had refused. The Spartan conveniently forgets 
the message to Cyrus (i. 152) and the outrage on the herald (vii. 
133). 

mepi THs tpetépys dpxfis: MSS. Sucha reference to the Athenian 
Empire is too naive an anachronism, nor is it supported by the 
praise of Athens as a liberator (Blakesley, Rawlinson), for this refers 
to the Epigoni and the Heracleids in the mythical age, as is shown 
by 76 madat (§ 3), cf. ix. 27. Hence dpynber (cf. ch. 22. 2 ad fin.) 
must be read. 

3. ddAdws according to Stein=yepis, ‘apart from,’ for which cf. iii. 82. 
5; ix. 26.6, but the use is unexampled and but weakly supported 
by addos tivos, aiversus ab aliguo (ili. 8. 1). Matthiae and Abicht 
make airiovs do double duty: ‘that Athenians, the cause of all this, 
should become the cause of.’ 

kapt@v... dEav: two harvests, i.e. that of the past and of the 
coming summer, since it would seem that but few were able to sow 
that autumn as Themistocles advised (ch. 109. 4). 

oiketéwv éxépeva: for the periphrasis cf. i. 120. 3, &c. 

émOpéperv: here and in 144.3 ad fiz. maintain’, since the children 
are not sufficiently clearly indicated to justify the special sense 
‘bring up’ (as in i, 123. I). 

tipavvos...tupdvve. Both Alexander and Mardonius (or rather 
his master Xerxes) were really legitimate national kings, not tyrants, 
and H. himself calls the kings of Macedon Bao.evs, though he 
styles the monarchy tvpavvis (ch. 137. 2). The opprobrious term is 
dramatically appropriate in the mouth of an enemy (cf. for the 
opposite case vii. 161 n.). F des the tyrants of Ionia had been 
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the natural allies of the Mede (iv. 137, &c.), and, as the ‘ Holy 
Alliance’ and Dretkaiserbund have shown, there is a certain 
natural affinity between monarchies. 

This answer to Mardonius as well as that to the Spartans (zz/.) 
is said by Plutarch (Arist. 10) to be due to Aristides, but this is 
no doubt a mere conjecture. For the formula cf. v. 92 a I n. and 
especially Soph. Phil. 1329 f. kat matAay toOe triode pyror evruxeiv | 
vooou Bapeias, ws dv avtos H\tos | ravrTn pev atpn, THOe O ad Svvy maw. 

For Persian disregard of gods and heroes cf. ix. 76, and for de- 
struction of temples ch. 109. 3 n. 


144 The speech falls into three parts: (1) repelling the suspicion of 


2 


disloyalty (§§ 1-3), (2) refusing the maintenance offered (§§ 3, 4), 
(3) demanding an active campaign (§ 5). 

76 ‘EAAqvikov. This noble assertion of Hellenic nationality may 
be unhistorical, but it is in harmony with the spirit of the struggle 
against the Mede. As Myres points out (Anthropology and the 
Classics, p. 134), ‘ H. here first gives us a reasoned scheme of ethno- 
logical criteria.” ‘Common descent, common language, common 
religion, and common culture, these are the four things that make 
a nation one, and conversely the things which, if unconformable, 
hold nations apart.’ He further thinks that H. gives the four 
criteria in what he regards as the order of their relative importance, 
and contrasts the somewhat similar order, laying stress first on 
physical characteristics, adopted by H. (iv. 23) in describing the 
Argippaei, with that of Aeschylus in the Supplices (234 f.). 

tpiv... éememAnpwrat, ‘the kindness on your part is complete.’ 
tu and ipedv sup. are put forward for emphasis. Stein thinks 
the tone of this one of polite irony, indicating that it was written at 
a time of tension between Sparta and Athens, but this is uncertain. 
H. does, however, by his vigorous insistence on the patriotism of 
Athens, hint at least that Sparta had shown scant gratitude for the 
great service done her. 


BOOK IX 


The campaigns of Plataea (ch. 1-89) and of Mycale (90-122). 
1-5 Advance of Mardonius on Athens. Renewed negotiations. 


dkov...mapeAdpBave, For the construction cf. ili. 51. 3; vili. 52. 1, 
005-02, 

For a list of the Greek allies, reckoned at 50,coo (ch, 32), cf. 
Vili. 66. 

Doubtless they had gone on furlough during the winter. 

Ococahins fyeopévoror. For the Aleuadae as princes of Thessaly 
and their Medism cf. vii.6. 2. Thorax, head of the house (ch. 58. 
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1), 5 mentioned in an early poem of Pindar (Pyth. x. 64, circ. 500 
B.C.). 

mapij«xe: H., always anxious to emphasize the guilt of the Aleua- 
dae (vil. 6. 2 n., 130. 3, 172. 1), speaks as if the Thessalian were 
free to act as he chose. But this is inconsistent with viii. 126;.2; 
131. 1; nor can we doubt that the Persians kept Thermopylae in 
their own hands, 

katehapBavov, ‘tried to hold back’; cf. iii. {oy te 

émitmSedtepos. It was suitable for cavalry (cf. vi. 102), but the ad- 
vantages here put forward are its convenience as a base of supply 
and as head-quarters for negotiations. From otk... ov a word 
such as éxéAevoy must be supplied ; cf. v. 82. 2; vii. 104. 5, 143. 3. 

katd ...76 ioxupév, ‘ by force of arms’; cf. i. 76. 3. 

Tatra éyivwoKkov: a synonym for duopporéovras; cf. radra dpovéew, 
Vv. 3. 1, 72. 2, &c. The relative clause shows that this union is no 
mere possibility, but certain to occur, as it had before. 

meptytverOar, = ‘conquer’, governs the accusative on the analogy 
of vexay. 

H. clearly holds that the idea of throwing Persian gold into the 
scale, and of gaining by bribery what they had failed to win by 
force, dates from the defeat of Salamis (cf. ch. 5, 41 and Diod. xi. 28). 
Nor is it improbable that the question was then mooted. But the 
first clear instances of such bribery, the missions of Megabazus 
(457 B.C.; cf. Thuc. i. 109) and of Arthmius of Zeleia, are later. 
Though Plutarch (Them. 6) seems to place the latter at the time of 
Xerxes’ invasion, and attributes the man’s punishment to Themisto- 
cles, the words of the decree inscribed on the pillar in the Acropolis, 
“ApOjuos UvOevdkros Zeheirns aripos [gor] Kal modeuos Tod Onpov tov 
"AGnvaioy Kal Tv ovppdxyov airds Kal yévos... dru Tov ypuodv Tov ex 
M7dav eis Tedondvynooy yayev (Dem. Phil. iii. 41; de Fals. Eegu274. 
Ael. Aristid. Dind. i. 310), make it probable that Athens was then at 
variance with the Peloponnesians. Again, though Plutarch ascribes 
the decree to Themistocles, Craterus (quoted by the scholiast on 
Aristides, 7. c.) assigned it to Cimon. If so, Arthmius’ mission 
must be placed after the outbreak of the war between Athens and 
the Peloponnese and the subsequent recall of Cimon, i.e. after 
457 B.C. (cf. E. Meyer, iii. § 337; Busolt, ii. 653, n. 3). 

dyvopoovvys : cf. v. 83. In. ; Habe) 9 

mupooior. The use of fire-signals has its origin in the beacon 
lighted to warn the neighbourhood of a foe’s approach. It was 
frequent in the fifth century (cf. vii. 183. 1; Thuc, 1i. 94, iii. 22. 80 ; 
and esp. Aesch. Agam. 280 f. the signals telling the fall of Troy). 
Apparently the numbers and direction of a hostile force could be 
signalled (Thuc. /. c.); yet for want of an adequate code, only more 
or less foreseen contingencies could be signalled even in the days of 
Polybius, though much attention had been paid to the art (Polyb. x. 
43 f.). 
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Sud vaowv without article=the mid-Aegean isles (cf. iii. 96. 1; vil. 
95. 1), but those west of Delos were no longer in Persian hands 
(vili. 132). Hence Rawlinson is led to suggest that this line of 
beacons like that described by Aeschylus (4. ¢.) was by Athos and 
Lemnos. 

Sexdunvos. Probably the reckoning is inclusive (Busolt, ii. 722, 
n. 2),so that as Xerxes took Athens about Sept. 25, 480 B.C. (viii. 
65 n.), Mardonius occupied it before the end of June. 

mpoéxwv: strangely used for mpoewdas (ch. 41. 4); for eyo cf. 
ch. 2. 2, and for mpo- cf. v. 82. I n. 

tiv BovAnv. The Boule of 500 must therefore have held meetings 
in Salamis. 

katéAevoay. Verrall has shown (Cl. R, xxiii. 36f.) that the Greek 
writers are in substantial agreement as to the fate of Cyrsilus or 
Lycides, and that the transference of this famous case of lynching 
to the previous year (480 B.C.), when the Athenians retired before 
Xerxes, is a confusion due to Cicero’s (de Off. iii. 11, § 48) mis- 
interpretation of Demosthenes (de Cor. §§ 202, 204). It is clear from 
H. and Lycurgus (in Leocratem, § 122) that the lynching took 
place in Salamis, and was a well-known case recorded in a decree. 
Demosthenes’ date (§ 202) is vague, ‘when the Athenians had the 
hardihood to abandon their land and city and take to their ships,’ 
but may as probably refer to the continued or repeated exodus of 
479 as to 480 B.C. ; and by stating (§ 202), in Janguage reminiscent 
of H. (vili. 140), that Athens had received offers from the king of 
Persia, by which she might have kept her own land and been given 
more, Demosthenes really fixes the event to 479, since in 480 
Xerxes never offered Athens any such terms. Cicero has blundered, 
and H. is confirmed by the Greek orators. Probably, however, he 
has inadvertently substituted an ominous (cf. vii. 180) patronymic 
(Lycides = son of Lycus, ‘wolfling’) for the victim’s true name 
Cyrsilus. The lynching of Cyrsilus is paralleled by the fury of the 
Hollanders in tearing De Witt to pieces. 


An Athenian embassy to Sparta ends Sparta’s hesitation and 
leads to the dispatch of a Spartan force. 


émeprrov. Plutarch says (Arist. ch. 10) that this was done on the 
motion of Aristides, and that the envoys named in the decree were 
Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides; cf. Busolt, ii. 721, n. 5. 

The Hyacinthia fell in the Spartan month ‘ExarpoBets. They 
followed shortly after the Isthmian games (Xen. Hell. iv. oats). 
which took place in the early summer (Thuc. viii. 3, 9, 10). 
Apparently they usually fell in Thargelion (May), but this year, 
through intercalation in the Spartan Calendar, in Skirophorion 
(June) ; Busolt, ii. 722,n.2. This prae-Dorian festival was cele- 
brated annually at Amyclae in honour of Apollo and of Hyacinthus, 
the beautiful youth whom he had slain accidentally by a cast of his 
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quoit. Hyacinthus seems to personify the vegetation dried up by 
summer’s heat. On the first day the offerings of the dead were 
made to Hyacinthus; his urn, which was behind a closed iron 
door beneath Apollo’s altar, was opened, and his ashes drenched 
with wine and milk (Paus. ili. 19. 3). Abstinence and melancholy 
marked the day; no garlands were worn, no paeans sung, and only 
plain unleavened cakes were eaten. The second day was a joyful 
festival sacred to Apollo; boys celebrated the praises of Apollo in 
anapaestic measures to the accompaniment of cithara and flute ; 
there was a horse race of boys and a solemn procession of maidens 
in chariots. Probably the robe woven by Spartan women (Paus. iii. 
16. 2) was then presented to the god. Of the third day no details 
are known ; the importance of the whole festival is shown by the 
anxiety of all Spartans and especially the Amyclaeans to return 
home to keep it even in time of war (Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 11; Paus. iii. 
PONT? iv. 20:74). Se 

4yov. For parallel cases cf. v.63. 2 n.; vi. 106. 3; vii. 206. I. 

76 tetyos: Cf. Vill. 71; ix. IO n. 

mous ébépous: cf. ch. 8. 1, 9. 2, and for the significance of the fact 
App. XVII. 2. 

én’ iog te kai Spoly: aeguo foedere, i.e. between equal indepen- 
dent powers. 

$ tw téx0s = os Tdxiota; cf. Thuc. vii. 42. 3 and ws rdaxos, v. 
106. 5. 

Opidovov weSiov: cf. viii. 65. 1n. It is a strange suggestion that 
the plains of Boeotia and Eleusis would be good battle-grounds 
for Greek hoplites opposed to cavalry, though it accords with the 
description of Greek warfare ascribed to Mardonius (vii. 9 8). 

Av (sc. ro retxos): from éreixeov. 

&AXo ye (sc. airtov): cf. i. 49. 

H.’s account of the long delay and sudden dispatch of the Spartans 
is obviously inadequate. The wall was probably defensible in the 
autumn of 480 B.C. (viii. 71). Again, there can have been no need 
for a Tegean to show the Spartan government that ‘a great door 
to the Peloponnese was open’ from the sea, if the Athenian navy 
changed sides (cf. Plut. de Mal. 41. 871 E). But the delay, as well 
as the secrecy and speed of the mobilization can be explained if we 
remember (1) that Argos had an understanding with Mardonius 
(ch. 12), (2) that the Eleans and Mantineans were at least wavering, 
since they arrived too late for the battle of Plataea (ch. 77), and after- 
wards banished their generals, presumably for Medism; indeed no 
Arcadians except the men of Tegea and Orchomenus (ch. 28) fought 
at Plataea. The Argives may have hoped to anticipate the strateg 
of Alcibiades in 418 B.c. (Thue. v. 57 f.) by cutting off the Spartans 
from their northern allies. This explains why the Spartans marched 
by Orestheum (ch. 11. 2 n.) well away from the Argive frontier. It 
may, however, well be true that the Ephors were at last induced to 
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risk an attack from Argos and a rising in Arcadia, by the fear that 
the loyalty of Athens would stand no further strain. 

H. puts the whole Spartiate force at 8,000 (vii. 234.2 n.). The 
5,000 here may be meant for two-thirds of the host, a common pro- 
portion (Thuc. ii. 10; iii. 15), or for a corps of 1,000 from each 
Spartan village (cf. ch. §3 n.). For the Helots cf. ch. 28.2 n. and 
Appendix XIX. 2. 


3 Theeclipse, which was partial, was on October 2, 480 B. c. (Busolt, 


ii. 715). Cleombrotus must have contemplated attacking the 
Persians as they retreated from Attica, probably by marching 
through the Megarid to occupy the passes of Cithaeron in their 
rear (cf. ch. 13,14). But to risk all that had been won at Salamis in 
another battle was utterly opposed to the cautious policy of Sparta. 
The eclipse only justified a timidity in keeping with the situation 
and with the orders no doubt given to Cleombrotus. The return 
home was due to the approach of winter, during which a Greek 
force was always disbanded. They then came back to complete 
the wall in the spring. 
Evpvavaxta. The genealogy implied seems to be 


Anaxandrides 


| 
Cleomenes Dorieus Leonidas Cleombrotus 


Gorgo Euryanax Pleistarchus Pausanias 


but if Euryanax be the son of Dorieus who fell in Sicily (cf. v. 41-6) 
he should have been king before Leonidas. Perhaps Dorieus 
by going abroad (cf. vi. 70. 1 n.) forfeited the throne or renounced 
it for himself and his descendants, or possibly the Dorieus here 
mentioned belonged to a younger branch of the royal house. 


I atfere: of the music, dances, and processions on the second 


day of the Hyacinthia cf. ch. 7. 1n. 

2 _ ém 8pxov: a curious and unparalleled variant for ody Spxm (Xen. 
Cyr. ii, 3. 12, &c.), Stein compares Antiphon, Tetr. i. 3, 8, p. 119 
emi tov paptipev, and Dionys. v. 29 riorets Sodvat em rav bev. 

‘OpéoPevov must not be confused with Orestia, called Oresteion by 
Euripides (Orest. 1647; cf. El. 1273 f.), the southern half of Megalo- 
polis (Steph. Byz.) towards Messene (cf. Paus. viii. 34. 1-4), but 
must be identified with the Oresthasion of Pausanias (viii. 3. 1, 2, 
44. 2), called Orestheion in Thuc. v. 64, Plut. Ar. 10. Oresthasion 
is placed by Loring (J. H.S. xv. 27 f.) above the little plain of Alea 
between Marmaria and Papari. It lay not on the direct route from 
Sparta to Tegea and the north, which led too near the Argolid and 
through Mantinea, but on an alternative route up the Eurotas 
towards Megalopolis, which turned near Oresthasium to Area Pal- 
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lantium and the plain of Tegea and Mantinea (cf. Loring, of. ciz. 
route ¢, pp. 47-52). It was used by the Spartans again in 418 B.C. 
(Thuc. v. 64) for the same reason, and served then as a mustering- 
place for their Arcadian allies. 

__Selvous : Cic.de Off. i. 12. 37 (cf. ch. 53.2, 55. 2) ‘ equidem etiam 
illud animadverto, quod qui proprio nomine perduellis esset is 
hostis vocaretur, lenitate verbi rei tristitiam mitigatam. hostis 
enim apud maiores nostros is dicebatur quem nunc peregrinum 
dicimus’. 


2-15 Mardonius, warned by the Argives, evacuates Attica. After 
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raiding Megaris he retreats to a position in Boeotia. 

fpepodpdpwv: cf. vi. 105. 1; Liv. xxxi. 24 ‘ hemerodromos vocant 
Graeci ingens die uno cursu emetientes spatium’. 

avtot: sponte. On the Medism of the Argives cf. vii. 148. 2 n., 
150.1n.; ix. 10o.1n. The warning was necessary, since a picked 
Spartan force might reach the borders of Attica in three days 
(vi. 120), and, marching by the Megarid, might then block the 
passes of Cithaeron in Mardonius’ rear. 

rds “A@fvas. The lower town, the Acropolis having been burnt 
down in 480 B.C. (viii. 53.2). There is some exaggeration in the 
complete destruction described ; some few houses and parts of the 
wall (Thuc. i. 89), and possibly the old temples of the Dioscuri and 
Dionysus (Paus. i. 18. 1, 20. 2), remained. 

kara orewdv. Either (1) by the long and narrow defile through 
Mount Cithaeron, starting from Eleutherae and passing through 
Dryoscephalae (ch. 39. 1 n.), or (2) by the even more difficult path 
across Mount Parnes by Phyle and Panactum, or (3) by the cir- 
cuitous route followed by Mardonius according to H.(ch.15). The 
Peloponnesians might cross Cithaeron direct from Megara either 
along the coast by Pegae and Aegosthena, or by the Vilia pass 
near Plataea, and so cut Mardonius’ connexion with Thebes. 

It is most unlikely that Mardonius, who had determined to fight 
in Boeotia, led his whole army, or indeed any large portion of it, 
back towards Megara in the hope of cutting off the Greek van- 
guard. He merely threw out a cavalry screen to cover his own 
retreat and to prevent the Greeks advancing through the Megarid 
(ch. 13n.). Pausanias (i. 44. 4) preserves a tradition that Persian 
archers reached the neighbourhood of Pegae. 

éxaordtw. For a similar remark cf. iv. 204. H. is, as often, 
weak on the points of the compass—the Persian force was further 
west in Thessaly or at Thermopylae, not to speak of Delphi—but 
he is right if he means that this detachment of cavalry penetrated 
furthest into Greece towards the south-west. 

Decelea, on a hill near Tatoi, commands the road leading from 
the Attic plain over Mount Parnes to Oropus and Tanagra. The 
road ascends to the summit of the pass through wooded ravines, 
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but is not difficult. Probably H. only gives us the route of the 
main column under Mardonius, and the Persians used other passes 
also (Delbriick, Perserkriege, p. 143 f.). : 

Bovwrdépxar, eleven in number, formed the executive of the Boeotian 
league (Thuc. iv. 91; Oxyr. Papyr. v, p. 171). 

*Acwniwy, called Parasopii (Strabo 408), = ‘men of the Asopus 
valley’ who would know the northern side of Parnes and the gorges 
leading down to the Asopus well, and also the pass into Attica. 

=pev5adéas, or Sphendale, an Attic deme (Steph. Byz. C.I.A.) on 
the way to Tanagra (Milchéfer, Karten von Attika, Text. ix. 27 f.). 

2  XKa@dov: cf. Strabo 408 Skdos 8 earl Kopy tis Mapacamias ind ro 
Kidacpu, Sucoixntos témos Kai tpayts. The little town must have 
been on the rough ground above the plain, but its site is uncertain. 
Pausanias (ix. 4. 4) puts it forty stades down the Asopus from the 
point where the road from Plataea to Thebes crossed the stream. 
Munro (J. H.S. xxiv. 153-4) follows Leake in placing it near Dari- 
mari, and thinks the Persian fort guarded the Asopus where the 
road from Attica by Panactum crossed it. Grundy (p. 449n., 
463 n.) would place Scolus not far east of the road from Dryos- 
cephalae to Thebes, and the Persian camp, on the Asopus where 
that road crosses it; this seems the more probable view. 

év yq ---OnBatwv. Strabo (409) extends the territory of Thebes over 
the Asopus to Mount Cithaeron, and includes in it not only Scolus 
but Erythrae and Scaphae (Eteonus) also. Yet these townships 
would seem to have been traditionally united to Plataea (cf. vi. 108). 
They are so regarded by some authorities quoted by Strabo (2. c.) 
and by Pausanias (ix. 2.1, 4. 4). At some date before 424. B.C. 
(perhaps only when Plataea fell in 427) these small places became 
subject to Thebes, and doubtless remained so till the peace of 
Antalcidas, 387 B.C. (cf. Oxyr. Papyr. v, p. 171, and notes, 
pp. 223-7). ; 

éceipe. He had to cut down trees, even fruit-trees (ch. 97), to build 
his square wooden fort (ch. 65.1, 70. 1). The fort was not, how- 
ever, merely a place of refuge; doubtless it commanded the passage 
of the Asopus, the bridge being further defended on the south side 
by a bridge-head. Both here and in ch. 65 it is distinguished from 
the camp, which was clearly larger, and which must have been 
entirely on the north side of the Asopus. 

3 Thesites of Erythrae and Hysiae are still matters of controversy. 
Munro (/.¢.) again follows Leake in placing Hysiae close under 
Mount Cithaeron, just to the right of the main road from Athens 
and Eleutherae to Thebes, and Erythrae at Katsula about two 
miles east of his site for Hysiae. Grundy (pp. 458-60 and 464) 
would put Hysiae just above Kriekouki and Erythrae above the 
road from Eleutherae to Thebes. The two towns would thus be 
within a mile of each other. 

H. probably only means that the Persians occupied the valley 
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over against Erythrae and Hysiae, as we find the Greeks in 
possession of Erythrae a little later (ch. 19. 3). 

Attaginus, along with Timagenidas, led the Medizing oligarchy 
of Thebes (ch. 86. 1, 88). 


I-18 Stories of the banquet at Thebes, and of the testing of the 


} 
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Phoctans, 


@cpodvSpov. The story is notable because it is one of the four 
cases (cf. ii. 55; iii. 55, and iv. 76) in which H. gives the name of 
his informant (cf. Introduction, p.29). The fifty ‘Thebans’ doubt- 
less included men from other cities of Boeotia. 

kXivar. The subject must be Attaginus, who as host would 
arrange this. In Greece it was usual that only two should recline 
on one couch at supper (Plat. Symp. 175C), whereas the Roman 
lectus held three. 

épotpdmelos, ‘sharer in the feast’; dpédomovbos, ‘sharer in the - 
libation’ with which the drinking began ; cf. Plat. Symp. 176 A. 

These forebodings are interesting if true. Probably the Persians 
had lost confidence, as is shown by the evacuation of Attica and 
by the fortification of the camp; possibly, too, they were divided 
amongst themselves, Artabazus disapproving of the designs of Mar- 
donius (ch. 41, 66). 


4 For inevitable fate cf. i. 91. 1; iii. 43. 1, 65. 3, and for dvayxain 


5 


I 


evdedepevor i. 11. 33 Vili. 22. 2. 

Verrall (Cl. Rev. xvii. 99) has ingeniously suggested that this 
maxim came from a tragedy, édvvy & ev avOpanoow ¢xOiorn were | 
airy ppovodyta moda pyndevds kpateiyv. For the sentiment cf. Soph. 
Oed. Rex 316. 

Thersander and H. are at pains to prove that this story cannot 
be discredited as a mere vaticinium post eventum. 

kai ouvecéBadov. This goes back to an earlier point of time, so 
that the author may bring out the contrast with the Phocians, who 
sent their force too late to take part in the invasion of Attica. 

’"AOjvas = Attica; cf. vili. 50, 2, similarly @7Bas (§ 2) for the 
Theban land. 

épndulov ... dvayxatns. If the manuscript reading is right it must 
mean that the Phocians now joined the Persians decidedly (apdépa) 
though unwillingly ; but (1) opddpa should mean ‘eagerly’, and 
(2) some Phocians still fought for Greece (ch. 31. 5), and many more 
were, in H.’s opinion (vii. 203 f., 218 n.; viii. 29f.), loyal at heart. 


3  Arsaces actually shot down the exiled Delians after this fashion 


(Thuc. viii. 108). 


4 For Thessalian enmity cf. viii. 29f. avdpa, which goes with 


dyaOév, is put forward for emphasis. 
arapéxovtas: to hand oneself over as toa doctor. The appeal is 

made in poetic language; for pépe cf. Aesch. Pers. 444 dvokdecordro 

udpo, and for ¢ppayav Hom, Od. xvi. 379 pédvov aimvy épamroper. 
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Stere(vovro Ta Bédea: probably “ stretched forth their javelins or 
throwing spears’; cf. karaxovrtet (ch. 17. 3) and Thuc. viii. 108; less 
probably ra BéXea may be taken with as amjcovtes, and the phrase 
construed ‘ bent (their bows) (cf. iii. 35. 3) as though to shoot theiz 
arrows’. 


19-24 Occupation by the Greeks of their first position in Boeotia on the 


19 


21 


2 


3 


20 


3 


slope of Cithaeron. Defeat of the Persian cavalry and death of 
Masistius. 

kaAAtpéew is impersonal ; cf. vii. 113. 2n. j 

The Greeks may have expected to find Mardonius still in Attica: 
indeed, the repeated sacrifice would seem to imply that the advance 
into Boeotia was beyond their original plan. Yet, in any case, they 
would naturally turn aside to Eleusis to pick up the Athenian 
troops, and would cross Cithaeron by the good road thence. 

"Epv9pas: cf. ch. 15. 3 n. 

éxi tis tmwpéns. This position on the foothills of Cithaeron 
would give them protection against the attacks of the Persian 
cavalry, and would also cover the passes and roads to Attica and 
the Megarid, by which supplies and reinforcements reached them 
(chr2Si25338523139n2). ; 

Magiorvos (cf. vii. 79). The form Maxiorios might be thought by 
Greeks to signify the Persian leader’s great height; cf. ch. 25. 1. 

Nycaiov: cf. vil. 40. 2 n. 

ward té\ea. They charged successively by squadrons (vii. 81 n.), 
not all together (ch. 23). 

yuvaikas: the bitterest taunt; ch. 107. 1, cf. viii. 88. 3 

The station of the Megarians open to cavalry attack was doubt- 
less the comparatively level ground where the road from Eleutherae 
to Thebes comes down from the pass. Grundy (p. 458 f.) rightly 
holds that the Greeks had come over the Dryoscephalae pass, and 
now were drawn up with their centre astride of the road, the 
Megarians being in the left centre of the Greek line (ch. 28. 6, 31. 5). 
Macan’s suggestion that the Greeks were but just emerging from 
the pass in a column headed by the Megarians or by the Athenians 
is opposed to the clear statement of H. (ch. 19, 3). 

Munro (J.H.S. xxiv. 157) puts forward the over-elaborate 
hypothesis that Pausanias marched with the bulk of his forces by 
Oenoe and Panactum, and finding himself checked by the Persian 
stockade, deployed his army to the left along the base of the 
mountain, continually extending his left flank westward as more 
troops came into line. Thus the Megarians might temporarily . 
form the extreme left of the army. The Athenians would next 
come up (to take post to their left), and on them would naturally 
fall the duty of relieving the distressed Megarians. 

ot tpinxdo.or. There is no evidence that there was at Athens 
a permanent picked corps of 300, as the of would naturally imply, 
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though we hear of the selection of 300 picked men for special 

service before Syracuse (Thue. vi. 100). 

The full details given of this cavalry skirmish were probably told 
to H. by some near relation of Olympiodorus. He was no doubt 
the father of the more famous Lampon, the seer and interpreter 
of signs and oracles, derided in comedy (e.g. Arist. Av. 521), 
especially by Cratinus for superstition, but the friend and adviser 
of Pericles. Lampon was one of the ten commissioners sent out to 
found Thurii; hence H. would naturally have met him there, even 
if he had not in Athens. ‘ 

wovs totéras (cf. ch. 60; Aesch. Pers. 463). These archers were 
citizens of the Thetic class (C. I. A.i. 54. 79 ro&dra dorixot), not the 

Scyths who were first enlisted by Pericles. E. Meyer (ili. 408) 

suggested that they numbered 800, and thus explained con- 

vincingly the redundancy in H.’s total of light-armed troops at 

Plataea (ch. 29). At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. 

ii. 13; Ath. Pol, 24) these archers numbered 1,600: hence Munro 

(J. H. S. xxiv. 147) would assign the other 800 at this time to the 

Athenian fleet, since we learn from Plutarch (Them. 14) that four 

archers served on each ship at Salamis. 

mpoéxav, ‘being in front of the others’; cf. iv. 120. 3; Hom. 
Tl. xxiii. 453. 

2  H. may have seen this corselet in the Erechtheum, where it was 
preserved with a sword believed to be that of Mardonius (Paus. 
1.27.1). For Persian armour cf. vii. 61. 1 n. 

3  avaywphows. Each squadron would advance, hurl its missiles, 
and then retire rapidly without special orders. In their hasty 
retreat the fall of their leader passed unnoticed. 

2 dmocrhoavres (sc. inmous): ‘pulling up’ their horses ‘far away’. 
For the sense of tornue cf. Hom. Od. vii. 4 otijoev ap’ év mpo8vpoae 
(rods jusdvous), and perhaps éoryoap, ch. 22. 3, and for dé cf. dzo- 
oTas, V. 51. 2. 

24 Such unbridled exhibitions of grief were characteristic of Persians 
(iii. 66. 1; viii. 99. 2n.) as of other Orientals (vi. 58). Shaving the 
head as a sign of mourning was a common custom (ii. 36) among 
Greeks (vi. 21) as well as Persians (Q. Curtius x. 17) and other 
Orientals (Job v. 20). Cutting off the manes of horses was a 
Macedonian and Thessalian form of mourning (Plut. Pelop. 34; 
Eur. Alc. 428 f.), an honour paid, along with others of the same 
kind, by Alexander the Great to Hephaestion. 


av 
Lal 


5-32 Advance of the Greeks to a second position. Dispute between 
Athens and Tegea for precedence. Battle array of the Greeks ana 
Persians, and composition of their forces.* 

5 1 Apparently the wagon bearing Masistius’ body was drawn along 
a road behind the Greek lines, i.e. from Erythrae towards Plataea, 
though Macan, believing that the Greeks were still in column 
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in the pass, thinks it went up the road through the pass to the 
rear. 


2 ém«ataBivar. They moved towards Plataea, but also forwards 


down into the plain. H. does not understand at all the importance 
of this movement; by it the Greeks assumed the offensive and 
tried to provoke a battle. Yet if they really hoped to turn the 
Persian right by forcing the passage of the Asopus (Grundy, p. 473; 
Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 158), this advance into the plain was absurdly 
rash in face of the superior Persian cavalry. Cf. App. XXII. 5. 


3 Tapyadtys... Avdpoxpdteos. We cannot be certain that the two 


i 


2 
3 


points given are intended to mark the extreme limits of the Greek 
position, though the spring Gargaphia is clearly held by the 
Spartans (49. 3), the right wing of the army (28. 2), and the precinct 
of Androcrates, a Plataean hero (Plut. Arist. 11), very probably 
defines the position of the left wing. Neither spring nor precinct 
can be identified with certainty. Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 37-8) 
still maintains that Apotripi, the traditional site, is the true 
Gargaphia, but Grundy (p. 465 n.) and Munro (J. H.S. xxiv. 159) 
seem right in preferring Leake’s Gargaphia, a more abundant spring 
in a much more conspicuous position. The heroon of Androcrates 
is placed by Grundy (466 f.) within three-quarters of a mile of 
Plataea, to the right of the road to Thebes (cf. Thuc. iii, 24). 
Munro (/. ¢.) and Macan follow Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii. 38-40) 
in placing it at the church of St. John, a conspicuous site (cf. Plut. 
Arist. 11), and therefore preferable. They believe that Thucydides 
(2.¢.) is distinguishing two roads to Thebes, which passed to the 
right and the left of the shrine. 

70 €tepov képas. The right wing as the post of honour belonged to 
the Spartans as leaders (ch. 28.2; cf. vi. 111. 1 n.) ; the left wing is 
here in question. Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 41) argues strongly 
that the story of this quarrel for precedence is an Athenian inven- 
tion. The dispute, if historical, must have taken place earlier, 
i.e. directly the Greeks fell into position on Mount Cithaeron. 
Now the Athenians were probably then already on the left (ch. 21), 
as they succour the Megarians. Further, the Tegeans are found 
occupying the position next the Spartans not only here (ch. 28) but 
at Mantinea in 418 B.C. (Thuc. v. 71) and at Corinth in 394 B.C. 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 19). The tactical reasons for posting the 
Athenians on the left as the largest single corps of hoplites (8,000) 
with the best archers are obvious, if we remember that the left 
wing was most exposed to cavalry (ch. 49). 

HipvoGéos: cf. ch. 27. 2n, 

Tovev: cf. i. 146 n. 

tov ‘Io$pév. The fight took place on the boundary between the 
territories of Megara and Corinth (Paus. i. 44. Io). 

émi Staxetpévoror, ‘on settled terms’; cf. Hesiod, Sc. 20, and ovykei- 
eva (iii. 158. 1) 
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éxatov éréwy, within a century’ (for the genitive of time cf. ii. 115.6) 
= the fourth generation. Temenus, Aristodemus and Cresphontes, 
the Heracleid leaders of the successful Dorian invasion were the 
fourth oo from Hyllus, as is seen in the genealogies (vii. 204 ; 
vili, 131). 

5 For Echemus cf. Pind. Ol. xi. 66 (of the foundation of the 
Olympic games by Heracles, 6 S¢ mdda xvdaivov “Exepos Teyéar). 
This combat (cf. Paus. viii. 5. 1) was represented on a memorial 
stele at Tegea (Paus. viii. 53. 10). 

@nyéos: probably a slip or accidental miswriting for Knfées, the 

_ name given by Pausanias (viii. 5. 1) and Apollodorus (i. 9. 16; 
il. 7. 35 ill. 9. 1), whereas Phegeus belongs to Psophis, once called 
Phegia, in north-west Arcadia (Paus, viii. 24. 2 and 8 f.). 

kow‘js €£680u: as though the Peloponnesian league had existed 
before the Dorian conquest. 

7  4dyaves: for these conflicts cf. i. 66 f. 

2 As E. Meyer has shown (Ff. ii. 219), we have here an echo of the 
laud of Athens usual in funeral orations in the Ceramicus and in other 
panegyrics (cf. also vil. 161.3 n.). These three mythical instances of 
valour and unselfishness were, along with Marathon (§ 5), the 
regular themes of patriotic Athenian orators. Cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 
§ 54-70; Panath. 168f., 193 f.; Plataic. 53; Plato, Menex. 239; 
Ps.-Lysias Epitaph. 3f.; Ps. Dem. Epitaph. 8. Similarly in the 
Tegean speech there is a little history and a large admixture 
of myth. 

I mpoé0yxe, ‘has laid on us the task of.’ The idea seems to be 
that the Tegean has instituted a contest in self-laudatory panegyrics. 

2 Cf. Diod. iv. 57, 58, and especially Apollodorus, ii. 8. The 
Athenians refused to surrender the Heracleids to Eurystheus, and 
slew his sons in battle, while Hyllus came up with Eurystheus as he 
fled by the Scironian rocks and slew him. 

For another version cf. Euripides, Heraclidae. 

3 Apparently in the oldest form of the legend it was Adrastus who 
persuaded the Thebans to allow the Argive heroes to be buried at 
Thebes (cf. Pind. Ol. vi. 15 with schol.) ; at any rate the grave of 
Tydeus was there (Paus. ix. 18. 2, quoting II. xiv. 124, a spurious 
line) ; then the Attic tragedians, &c., made Adrastus flee to Theseus 
at Athens, who, whether by persuasion (Aesch. ’Edevoino ; Plut. 
Thes. 29; Isocr. Panath. 168-71) or by force of arms (Isoc. Paneg,. 
58; Euripides, Supp. 634 f.), recovered the bodies and buried them 
at Eleusis (Euripides, of. cz¢.), where their tombs were shown 
(Paus. i. 39. 2). Thus the story was turned into a panegyric on 
Athens. 

4 Theseus is said to have carried off the queen of the Amazons, 
Antiope or Hippolyte (cf. iv. 110. 1 n.), from her land, going thither 
either as a companion of Heracles (Paus.i.2. 1; Philoch. fr. 49, 
F.H.G.i. 392; cf. Plut. Thes. 26) or with his friend Pirithous (Pind. 
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fr.161). The Amazons in revenge invaded Attica and fought long and 
fiercely with Theseus near the Pnyx and Museum. These daughters 
of Ares seized the hill of Ares (Aesch. Eum. 688 f.) to attack the 
Acropolis thence (cf. viii. 52). In that neighbourhood was the 
Amazoneion (Diodor. iv. 28; Aesch. Eumen. 655 f.) and the graves 
of the Amazons (Plut. Thes. 27). Graves of Amazons were also to 
be seen at Cynoscephalae and Scotussa in Thessaly, at Chaeronea 
in Boeotia, at Chalcis near Megara (Plut. Thes. 27), and at Troezen 
(Baussiigite 4.15200): 

Amazons are favourite subjects of sculptors and vase-painters. 
The fight with them was represented by Phidias on the shield of 
the Parthenos (Paus. i. 17.2) and on the metopes of the Parthenon, 
and by Micon in the Stoa Poikile (Paus. i. 15. 2) and the Theseion 
(Paus. i. 17.2). It is treated as the mythical counterpart of the 
Persian invasion. 

amd Ocppwdovros: cf. iv. 110. I. 

ov tT wpoéye, ‘it avails naught.’ The Athenian speaker glides 
gracefully away from the Trojan war, in which his countrymen 
played no great part; cf. vii. 161. 3 n. 

5 _ potvor &: very emphatic (cf. vill. 124.3n.). This insistence that 
the Athenians won Marathon by themselves ungratefully forgets 
the help of the Plataeans (cf. vii. 10.81). Attic orators follow the 
example of their advocate here; cf. Plato, Menex. 240c; Laws 
698 E; Isocr. Panegyr. § 86. 99; Ps.-Lysias, §§ 20-6; especially 
pdvor imp drdons tis “Eh\ddos mpos odds pupiddas TOY BapBapav. 

The forty-six nations answer to the number of those who served 
on foot in the host of Xerxes (vii. 61-80). The assumption that 
they all fought at Marathon is purely gratuitous. 

28 The studied variety of phrases used by H. to express the same 
idea, viz. the juxtaposition of the various’ Greek contingents, is 
remarkable, especially if it be compared with the monotonous 
repetition of ch, 31. 

The great importance of this chapter for the question of Greek 
population is admitted even by Beloch (Bevélkerung, p. 9), though 
he holds, probably wrongly, that the numbers of hoplites given rest 
on a mere estimate made by the historian. 

2 The repeated assertion that there were seven Helots to each 
Spartiate (ch. 10, I, 29. 1, 61. 2) evidently rests on something more 
than mere conjecture. The words édidaccoy most naturally would 
mean that they were in personal attendance on their master, but 
elsewhere each Spartiate has but one squire (Oepamey, cf. vii. 186. 
2n., 229. 1n.). Kriiger would take it to mean that the light-armed 
Helots covered the right wing from the attacks of the Persian 
horse and archers; but though H. regards them as combatants 
(udxtpou, ch. 30; cf. 29. 8), there is nowhere any indication that they 
played an effective part in the fighting, though archers, and pre- 
sumably other light troops, were urgently required (ch.60), Hence 
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at best they can only have been an army service corps (ch. 39, 50) ; 
cf. Appendix XIX. 3. 

3  evpovro, ‘gained the favour.’ Potidaea (cf. vii. 123. 13 viii. 127 f.) 
was a colony of Corinth (Thuc. i. 56). E. Meyer (iii. 235 n.) holds 
that it is unlikely that any Potidaeans fought at Plataea, and that 
H. put them in erroneously because he found their name on the 
memorial at Delphi (ch. 81 n.), while Beloch (/.¢.) would derive the 
whole list of names from the same source. Both views seem 
unlikely; cf. ch. 81n. Obst (Der Feldzug des Xerxes, pp. 62-6) 
accepts the numbers given by Herodotus for the contingents of 
hoplites, and argues for the presence of the Paleans and Potidaeans 
at Plataea, which Munro (C. A. H. iv. 323) now doubts. 

4 The only Arcadians who fought at Plataea were the men of 
Tegea and Orchomenus (cf. ch. 1on.), though Mantineans and other 
Arcadians followed Leonidas (vii. 202) and Cleombrotus (viii. 72). 
The men of Tiryns and Lepreum were the only new recruits from 
Peloponnese. For Lepreum cf. iv. 148. 4. Tiryns and Mycenae 
were at the time of the Persian war independent communities; for 
their subsequent destruction cf. vi. 83 n. 

5 XadAyu8ées. Macan holds that these are probably the native 
inhabitants and not Athenian Cleruchs, since the latter would 
naturally have been brigaded with the Athenians. In viii. 1 and 46, 
however, Chalcidians serve on ships provided by Athens. 

Iladées. Beloch (/.c.) suggests that Haées is a misreading of the 
Faneior (Eleans) extant on the Delphic serpent (ch. 81. 1 n.), but it 
seems far more probable that Pale really sent hoplites to Plataea, 
and, like Croton, Lemnos, and Seriphos, which each sent a single 
ship to Salamis, was not inscribed on the Delphic memorial because 
of the insignificance of its contingent. 

6 Meyapéwv tpicxiAvor. Beloch (of. c¢7#, and Klio vi. 52-7) holds 
that the 5,000 hoplites assigned to Corinth (§ 3) and the 3,000 to 
Sicyon (§ 4) and Megara are all exaggerated estimates. He points 
out (Bevélk., p. 119) that the field army of Corinth in the Pelopon- 
nesian war and later is not much more than 3,000 strong (Thuc. i. 
27, iv. 42-4, v. 57; Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 17), while Sicyon, whose 
force in 394 B.C. is but 1,500 (Xen. /.c.), and Megara he considers (pp. 
118, 173) even less able to provide the contingents here given. But all 
these towns must have lost very much in strength during the period of 
the Athenian empire; all had been very important in the 6th century. 

TlAatavées éfaxdcror. In spite of Beloch’s doubts (p. 165) this 
number agrees very well with the data in Thucydides, for the 
Plataeans much outnumber their 300 Theban assailants (ii. 3), and 
still number 400 after the removal of all but those necessary to 
garrison the town (ii. 78). As the campaign was in their territory, 
they would come in full force, mavdnuei (vi. 108) or mavorparig 
(Thuc. v. 57). 

éxtakox(dvot. If allowance be made for the hoplites serving on 
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board the fleet (ch. 99 f.), this number agrees very well with the 
9,000 or 10,000 said by late authors to have fought at Marathon 
(vi. 117n.) and with the field army of 13,000 hoplites in 431 B.C., 
however we may explain the large number of men then used only 
for garrison duty (Thuc. ii. 13). For the whole number of citizens 
cf. v. 97 n. 

29 2 This calculation rests on the ordinary Greek assumption that 
each hoplite was accompanied by a light-armed attendant (cf. 
vii. 186. In.). Mere camp-followers are not included (cf. payipov, 
ch. 30). The 800 extra light-armed troops, 34,500 as against 33,700 
hoplites, are probably the Athenian archers (ch.227 sy 

30 ai evSexa prupiddes. For the article with a round number cf. viii. 
82.2. It looks as if the Thespians were brought in to fill up the 
number. 

ot weptedvtes. 700 Thespians had fallen at Thermopylae (vii. 202, 
222, 226; viii. 25). 

éwAa. The panoply of the heavy-armed soldier (cf. 63. 2) ; being 
without this, they fought as Wudoi. 

8I I dmexnSevoav, ‘had made an end of mourning for. dd, ‘to the 
full’; cf. ii. 4o. 45 viii. 76. 3. 

émi tov “Acwnév. Grundy (p. 470, n. 473) still clings to his view 
that H. uses the Asopus in two senses. Here and in ch. 40 he 
admits that it refers to the main stream, the ‘ Thespian’ Asopus, 
but in line 1 and elsewhere (especially in ch. 51.1) he insists that H. 
uses the name for the brook marked ‘A. 1’ on his plan, the 
‘Plataean’ Asopus. This cutting of the knot has not found favour 
with other writers (Woodhouse, J. H.S. xviii. 56; Munro, J.H.S. 
xxiv. 161; E. Meyer, iii, p. 413). The name is throughout applied 
to the main stream. Mardonius’ foot was stationed on the left 
bank (ch. 36, 40, 59), to protect the road to Thebes, which was 
threatened by the Greeks in their second position (25. 2 n.), 

5 For the 1,000 Medizing Phocians cf. ch. 17, 18, and for the 
loyalists viii. 32. 

tovs mepi Ocooad(nv: the seven dependent tribes described in 
vii. 132, &c. 

382 I For the Egyptian military classes cf. ii. 164f. The force here 
described was composed of the marines from the 200 Egyptian 
ships ; cf. vii. 89. 3n. 

2, ™pérepov: i.e. viii. 113. 3, where it is clear that the horse are 
included. The number of the European allies confessedly rests on 
mere conjecture. No doubt the countries named might have fur- 
nished 50,000 men, but it is a suspicious circumstance that the 
European and the Asiatic forces of Mardonius are each just one- 
sixth of those absurdly ascribed to Xerxes (vii. 184,185 n.). Again, 
the fact that their line faced only the Athenians, Plataeans, and 
Megarians (11,600 hoplites with over 12,000 Aol) points to a force 


of some 25,000, 
300 
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33-7 The seers on either side, Tisamenus and Hegeststratus. 


I 


kai dppédtepor, ‘both sides’ (kai giving emphasis (i. 74. 3)); one 
would not have expected it of Persians. The Iamidae, who traced 
their descent from Iamus, son of Apollo (Pind. Ol. vi. 35-72; Paus. 
vi. 2. 5), were the most famous of the great families of soothsayers 
in Elis. They took auspices at the altar of Zeus at Olympia (Pind. 
Ol. vi. 5, 70; viii. 2, quoted viii. 133 n.) and furnished soothsayers 
to many Greek states (v. 44.2; Paus. iv. 16. I, vi. 2. 5, viii. 10. 5). 
They had a family.tomb in Sparta (Paus. iii. 12.8). KAvriddyv here 
is a late gloss, and does not occur in Paus, iii. 11. 6, a passage ob- 
viously derived from this. Further, Cicero plainly distinguishes the 
Iamidae and the Clytidae; De Div. i. 41. 91 ‘Elis in Peloponneso 


- familias duas certas habet, Jamidarum unam, alteram Clytidarum, 


2 


haruspicinae nobilitate praestantes’; Philostratus (Apollonius of 
Tyana, v. 25) agrees, adding the Telliadae (ch. 37. 1). Again Pau- 
sanias, who traces the Iamidae to Iamus and Apollo (vi. 25), makes 
Clytius, the ancestor of the-Clytids, a descendant of Melampus (vi. 
17.1),as does Homer (Od. xv. 241) though with a different pedigree. 

Neworérepov : a drra& Neydpevor, probably derived from Aes, meaning 
full citizen (§ 4). 

mepi yovov. Probably, being childless, he adopted his brother’s 
son (§ 5), for Pausanias (iii, 11. 5) says that his grandson Hegias 
was with Lysander at Aegospotami as seer. 

dvatpyoopevos yupvicovs dyavas: Cf, v. 102. 3. 

doxéwv Sé mevrdePAov: Cf. vi. 92, 2n. 

The order of events in the Pentathlum seems to be best given by 
Eustathius on Il. xxiii. 621 GApa rodav Sioxov te Bod? Kat dkovros 
épon | cal Spdpos 75€ wdAn (cf. Soph. Elec. 691 ; schol. ad Pind. Isth. i. 
35), Simonides (153) GAya rodexeiny Sickoy dkovta madny displacing 
the running metyi gratia, Certainly the wrestling came after all the 
other contests ; cf. Xen. Hell. vii. 4.29; Bacchyl. ix. 30f., especially 
i} reNevraias dudpvypa madas. Pausanias (iii. 11. 6) says that Tisa- 
menus beat his opponent Hieronymus in running and jumping, but 
he was no doubt beaten by him in throwing the spear and the 
discus; hence the wrestling, the last event, was decisive. The 
wrestling then, as now, was decided by the best of three falls (Aesch. 
Eumen. 589f.; Eur. Or. 434; Plato, Phaedr. 256 B, Euthyd. 277 D; 
Anthol. Pal. xi. 316). Each had won a fall in this, so all depended 
on ‘a single fall’ (¢v dAatopa), the last ; this is better than to take 
év md\aopa in a more general sense of ‘the odd event’. For a full 
discussion cf. E. N. Gardiner, J. H.S. xxiii. 54f. He shows that 
any competitor, e.g. Aristomedes of Phlius (Bacchyl. 7. c.), who 
won three events, must have won outright (cf. schol. ad Aristid. 
Panath. dpxei (Trois mevrdOdows) Tpia Tov mévTE mpos vixny), and sug- 
gests that, if at the end, two or more competitors had scored an 
equal number of wins, account was taken of second and third 
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places as apparently in the mythical pentathlum of Peleus (Philost. 
Gymn. 3). (See note, p. 417.) 

pape (cf. vii. 57. 1n.): more emphatic than the common mapa 
puxpov 7Oc, pParum afuit guin. 

70 Tercapevod pavtqiov: cf. v. 43 n. 

ftyepova tOv moAgpwv. This cannot mean that the seer was to 
share the actual command in war, for in comparison with this the 
grant of citizenship would be nothing. It seems to refer to the 
position of the kings as priests, since they offered sacrifice before 
all important undertakings (Xen. Rep. Lac. 13). Tisamenus was to 
act with them in this. 

Xpyepooivys : here concrete ‘request’; so KeAevouoowtwn, i. 157. 2. 

Tovrovot povvoror: added to give clearness and emphasis to ovra, 
‘on these conditions only.’ 

The parallel here is between the demands of two famous seers. 
For another parallel cf. v. 67. 1. 

és cixdoar: cf. iv. 99. 5 and Thuc. iv, 36 ws pixpdv peyddos 
elkaoat. . 

The legend is told with many variations of detail, but the general 
outline is as follows. The three daughters of Proetus, king of 
Tiryns, provoked the wrath of Dionysus by refusing to take part in 
his orgies (Hesiod, fr. 41, 42; ap. Apollodor. ii. 2. 2) or that of 
Argive Hera by contempt for her image and temple (Acusilaus 
ap. Apollodor. /.c.; Pherecydes, fr. 24; F.H.G.i. 74), and were 
punished with madness. They wandered in the wilderness and 
were joined by more and more Argive women, so that in despair 
the Argives summoned Melampus from the court of Neleus at Pylos 
(Apoll. i. 9. 11; Diodor. iv. 68). Melampus, well acquainted with 
the mysteries of Dionysus (cf. ii. 49), healed and purified the 
maidens, perhaps with Melampodium, black hellebore (Plin. N. H. 
Xxv. 47), at the temple of Artemis at Lusi (Paus. viii. 18. 8 with 
Frazer), or at that of Apollo in Sicyon (Paus. ii. 9. 8). For repre- 
sentations of the scene cf. Roscher, ii. 2573. As a reward one 
princess with a third of the kingdom was given by her brother, 
king Anaxagoras, to Melampus, and another to Bias (§ 2) (Diod. 
iv. 68; Paus. ii. 18. 4). The legend seems to be Argive, and is 
ignored by Homer (Od. xv. 238f.); Pindar (Paean iv. 28 in Oxyrh. 
Pap. v, p. 37) makes Melampus refuse the kingdom of Argos. 

mpoeteivaro : here not ‘offered’ but ‘demanded’, Both meanings 
come from the original sense, propono (cf. vii. 6. 2n.), while émopée- 
yeta = ‘raises his demands’, 

podvor... Sy... modtirav. This statement is clearly inaccurate, 
since Helots were occasionally admitted to citizenship as Mothakes 
(Phylarch. fr. 44; F.H.G. i. 347), though not as Neodamodeis 
(Thue. vii. 19, 58, &c.). Again, in mythical times H. himself records 
the admission of the Minyae to citizenship (iv. 145), and implies the 
same of the Aegidae (iv. 149). To these cases, and perhaps also 
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to the non-Dorian Talthybiadae (vii. 134) and the Epeunacti 
(Theopompus, fr. 190; F. H.G.i. 310), Aristotle may refer when he 
declares that in the days of the early kings the Spartans bestowed 
the citizenship freely (Pol. ii. 9. 17,1270a 35). H. must be taken to 
mean that Tisamenus and Hegias were the only foreigners admitted 
to Spartan citizenship in historical times, a striking example of an 
exclusiveness eventually fatal to the state; cf. Tac. Ann. xi. 24. H. 
clearly knew nothing of the alleged grants to Tyrtaeus (Plato, Leg. 
629A; Plutarch, Mor. 230D) and to Aleman (Plut. Mor. 600 £). 

2 ‘This brief summary is our earliest and most authentic record of 
an anti-Spartan movement in the Peloponnese, which does much to 
explain the free hand allowed to Athens in the Aegean after 476 B.C., 
and the rapid growth of her power. The most certain point in the 
movement is the cuvoixtopds at Elis before 470 (Diodor. xi. 54; 
Strabo 337) with the democratic changes that accompanied it, 
especially the formation of ten local tribes (Paus. v. 9. 5) and the 
establishment of a BovAn of 500, later increased to 600 (Thuc. v. 47) ; 
cf. Busolt, iii. 116 f. The democratic constitution of Argos, with its 
popular assembly (Thuc. v. 28, 31), Bovdy, and law court, may date 
from this time; certainly it is not later than 460B.C. (cf. Busolt, 
iii. 114f.). On the other hand the ovvotxicpés (Strabo 337) and the 
democratic movement at Mantinea (Ar. Pol. 1318 b 25-7), placed 
circ. 470 B.C. by Busolt (iii. 118), should be dated ten years later, 
since Mantinea took no part in the battle of Dipaea, and assisted 
Sparta in the Messenian war, i.e. at Ithome (Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3) ; 
cf. Meyer, iii. § 285. 

On the battles of Tegea and Dipaea later writers (e.g. Paus. iii. 
Il. 7; viii. 8. 6 and 45.2; Isocr. Arch. 99) add little or nothing of 
value to H. Both should be dated near together in the time of the 
movement against Sparta, i.e. c7vc. 473-470 B.C. (Busolt, iii.121 n. 1; 
Meyer, iii, § 285). Themistocles would then be in Argos intriguing 
against Sparta, if the traditional date for the fall of Themistocles 
(470 B.C.) refers not to his ostracism (as Meyer, iii, § 286 n.) but to 
his final expulsion and flight (Busolt, iii, 112n. 2). Tegea would 
seem to have been hostile to Sparta just before as well as after the 
Persian war. At any rate, Hegesistratus found refuge there before 
480 B.C. (ix. 37), and Leotychides afterwards (vi. 72). Apparently 
the Tegeans, though defeated in the battle here mentioned, defended 
their city with success (Simonides, fr. 103). They were, however, 
induced then or later by Cleandridas to accept oligarchy and 
Spartan hegemony. Yet they seem to have been still in alliance 
with Argos at the time of the destruction of Mycenae, i.e. c7rc. 
464B.C.; cf. vi. 83.2 n. and Strabo 377 ’Apyetor peta KNewvaioy kal 
Teyearay erehOdvres dpdnv ras Mukivas aveidov. 

évy Avmatedot: also called Dipaea (Paus. viii. 27. 3; Isocr. Arch, 
6. 99), on the river Helison (Paus. viii. 30. 1), in_the district 
Maenalia (Paus. iii. 11. 7), perhaps the modern Dabia. The 
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Argives are believed to have been kept away from this battle by 
the siege of Tiryns (cf. vi. 83. 2 n.),and the Mantineans stood aloof, 
doubtless from hostility to Tegea (Meyer, iii, §285). The Spartans, 
though greatly outnumbered (Isocr. Z.c.), gained a decisive victory, 
which restored their prestige in the Peloponnese. 

*IoOue, the reading of the MSS.., is confirmed by Paus. iii. 11. 8 rpos 
tovs €€’laOpov es "lOmpnv amooravtas ray Eii@roy, since he is obviously 
combining this passage with Thucydides’ (i. 101-3) account of the 
third Messenian war and the siege of Ithome. It is therefore 
uncritical (with Paulmier) to correct to mpds Idauy, especially as we 
know only of a siege and not of any battle at Ithome. The combat 
here mentioned is, like that of Stenyclarus in this war (ch. 64), else- 
where unnoticed. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (A. and A. ii. 296n.) 
would read 6 Meconviey rpis ré “loOue, making Meoonviov depend on 
To lo6yu@. In any case this Isthmus would seem to be an otherwise 
unknown place in Messenia. Stein is reminded of the legendary 
king of Messenia, Isthmius (Paus. iv. 3. 10). Tisamenus and the 
oracle at Delphi induced the Spartans to make terms with the re- 
volted Helots and to let them go (Paus. ili. 11. 8; cf. Thuc. i. 103). 

Tavaypy: for Tanagra (457 B.C.) cf. Thuc.i. 107-8; Hill, Sources, 
p. 103 f. The Athenians received aid from Argos, Cleonae (Paus. i. 
29. 5, 7), and other allies. Hicks, 28-30; Paus. v.10. 4 with Frazer. 


36 dpuvopévorior. The seers on each side (cf. 38. 2) seem to have 


grasped the fact that the offensive was fraught with danger. Cf. 
Appendix XXII. 5. ; 


I ‘EdAqvixotor tpotor. Here, as elsewhere (vi. 97. 23 vii. 43. 2; 


Viil. 133 5 vil. 113. 2 n.), the Persians follow Hellenic usage. 
TeAAradéwv : cf. c. 33. 1n. Perhaps the seer Tellias (viii. 27. 3) 
belonged to this family. 

2 ore = dre,asin§ 3. mpd tod Savdrov, ‘ ready to suffer much rather 
than die,’ not ‘being likely to suffer many grievous tortures before 
death’, since the Greeks did not use torture except for slaves. For 
mpd = ‘in preference to’ cf. vii. 152. 3 ad fin. 


4 &« rijs idéns, ‘openly, straightforwardly’; cf. ii. 161. 4 ad fin.; 


lil. 127.1. So iO€n réxvy, ix. 57. i. 
ovykekpnpévov : conflatum ; cf. iv. 152.5 ad fim.; vii. 151,145.10. 
ZaxivOw. Demaratus, too, had sought refuge over sea in Zacyn- 
thus (vi. 70. 2). 


38-40  eluctance of both sides to attack. The Persian horse seize the 


38 
39 


pass of Dryoscephalae. 


2 éw éwvtdv: exclusively for themselves; cf. 17. 2. 
1 _Theuse of his overwhelming cavalry to cut communications was the 


obvious course for Mardonius (cf. App. XXII. 5). Even a temporary 
cutting of the lines, by such a raid as is here described, was serious, 
and might at any time be repeated. Dryoscephalae is usually 
rightly identified with the pass of Gyphto Kastro (cf, Grundy, 447, 
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493 n.; Frazer, Paus. v. 2), through which the main road from 
Athens and Eleusis by Eleutherae to Thebes passed in ancient as 
in modern times. This is the natural interpretation of Thucydides 
(iii.24), and a modern traveller (Vischer, Erinner aus Griech. p.533) 
states that the ‘three heads’ after which the Boeotians named the 
pass can be plainly distinguished from their side. On the other hand, 
the words ai émri Tdaratéwy pépovor hardly suit this pass. Hence 
Munro would include under the name the whole group of passes 
(J. H.S. xxiv. 155 n.), and others, e. g. Stein and Rawlinson, identify 
‘ Dryoscephalae’ with Grundy’s second pass. Through this came 
probably the main road to Thebes from Megara and the Peloponnese 
over Mount Kardyes by the modern Vilia (J. H.S. xxiv. 155, 156). 
Cleombrotus used it in 378B.c., and thus avoided touching Attic 
territory (Xen. Hell. v. 4. 14, 19). Grundy’s third road (called by 
him the Plataea-Megara road; cf. p. 456n.) seems to be a rough 
track of no great importance, used as a short cut by travellers on 
foot or on horseback, 

mepiBaddopevor: either ‘surrounding’ (Stein; cf. Xen. Cyr. iii. 
3. 23) or ‘securing them’ (Blakesley, Rawlinson); cf. iii. 71. 4; 
Vi. 24. 23 vii. 1903 viii. 8. 1. 

The Thebans are praised ironically. They are the cause of 
others fighting (ydp), making a brave show but leaving deeds of 
valour to the Persians. 

pada = pdr’ ad rursus; Cf. i. 134. 3. 

éoxov: iterative. 


Eleventh day. Mardonius, in spite of Artabazus, resolves 
on immediate battle. Oracles. Warning of Alexander to the 
Athenians. 

Tov Séka: i.e. the eight days mentioned in ch. 39. I and the two in 
ch. 40. 1. It is, however, a suspicious circumstance that throughout 
the story of this campaign H. reckons in periods of ten days, i.e. in 
Greek weeks. The Athenian envoys are ten days in Sparta (ch. 8), 
the Greek army is in position inactive for ten days, it advances on 
Thebes ten days after the battle (ch. 86), while Thebes surrenders 
after a siege of twenty days (ch. 87.1) ; cf. Busolt, ii. 726n.; Meyer, 
iii. $236n. Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 58) further argues that the 
point of departure in H.’s chronology is uncertain; the words 
dyrixatnpeévouce ev Aarajor (cf. ch. 39. 1), usually and naturally taken 
to refer to the occupation of the second position by the Greeks 
(ch. 25), he would refer to the opening of the campaign when the 
Greeks seized their first position on the slopes of Cithaeron. He 
also suspects H. of duplicating the interval of two days between 
the closing of the passes and the final battle, regarding the two 
days of waiting as purposeless, and the Persian Council, the visit of 
Alexander, and the challenge of Mardonius as fictitious. He thus 
compresses the campaign from the occupation of the first position 
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to the final battle within a space of eleven days. Such bold recon- 
structions must of necessity be hypothetical. We may, however, 
agree that H.’s chronology is too vague to be satisfactory, and 
that there is more than one improbable incident in his narrative. 
Especially we may note with Munro (J. H.S. xxiv. 160) and Macan 
(ii. 349, 369, 376) the improbability that the Greeks remained so 
long in their advanced position on the Asopus Ridge, and that 
Mardonius on his part delayed so long the cutting of their com- 
munications (cf. Appendix XXII. 5). 

Spy, ‘chafed at inaction’; cf. Thuc. v. 7 dxOopévev rH dpa, 
Bacchylides (fr. 23 Bergk, 52 Kenyon) ovy édpas €pyov. 

’ApréBatos : cf. viii. 126.1n. His prudent counsel is contrasted 
with the infatuation of Mardonius. He is to him what Solon is to 
Croesus, Croesus to Cyrus, or Artabanus and Demaratus to Xerxes. 

2 The idea is not that the whole army should or could find refuge 
within the walls of Thebes, but that the city should be made the 
base of the army, and the wooden fort on the Asopus (ch. 15. 2 n.) 
be given up. In view of the Greek advance, a base on the Asopus 
may well have seemed too far forward. 

The existence of plentiful supplies at Thebes is inconsistent with 
Alexander’s report of a shortage on the Asopus (45. 2), since with 
superior cavalry it must have been easy to maintain communication 
between them. The statement here is probably accurate, as it 
comes from a better source (Busolt, ii. 730n.) and is more in accord 
with the care of the Persians for their commissariat (cf. vii. 25). 
Grundy (pp. 476, 477), however, holds that the Phocians, who were 
threatening Mardonius’s communications (ch. 31. 5), may havecaused 
supplies to run short. 

For the suggestion of bribery cf. ch. 25 with 3. In. Plutarch 
(Arist. 13) declares that there was at this time an oligarchic plot 
among the Athenians to overthrow the constitution, and if necessary 
to betray Greece to the Persian. The statement is regarded as 
probable by Woodhouse (J.H.S. xviii. 36) and Munro (J.H.S. 
xxiv. 149), and as at least possible by E. Meyer (iii. § 233) and 
Busolt (ii. 730) ; but it may be a mere anecdote designed to illustrate 
the great services of Aristides in quelling the conspiracy, or trans- 
ferred from some other occasion, e. g. Marathon (Macan, ii. 88). 

4 ov¥Sapas cvyywwokopévy: probably repeats and strengthens the 
idea of foolish obstinacy expressed in dyvwpoverrépn (cf. vii. 9. B 1), 
though it ee mean ‘in no way agreeing with Artabazus’ (v, 94. 2; 
vi. 140. 2). 

oupBddrAew, like Soxéev, depends on a verb, ‘said, bade,’ latent in 
éyivero yvopn. 

BidtecOar, ‘to constrain’ the auspices to be favourable, by repeated 
consultation. 

42 2 sav émdAqrov: cf. vil. 8. In. 
3. This story may well be another attempt to explain why Delphi 
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was not plundered by the Persians. Mardonius’ knowledge of this 
oracle seems inconsistent with the expedition to Delphi in the 
previous year (cf. viii. 35 f., and especially 39n.), unless we assume 
that he only heard of it when inquiring of the oracles (viii. 133 f.) 
in oe winter of 480-79 B.C.; cf. Busolt ii. 689. n. 3 and Hauvette, 
P- 309. 

&s mepteropévous: the circumstantial participle with os, in the 
accusative absolute, implies that this is the thought of the Medizing 
Greeks. Goodwin, § 917; Madvig, Gr. Syntax, § 182. 

ota. This phrase implies personal inquiry on the part of H., 
who seldom gives his opinion so strongly; cf. i. 20. 

For the Enchelees cf. v.61.2n. The oracle apparently promised 
the Enchelees victory over the Illyrians if they took Cadmus and 
Harmonia as leaders (Apollod. iii. 5. 4), and prophesied an incur- 
sion into Greece, warning them against the plunder of Delphi; cf. 
Eur, Bacch. 1330f. (a speech of Dionysus to Cadmus): 

Apdkov yevnoet peraBahov, dapap re o7 | €xOnptwbeio’ dpeos adda€er 
tumov, | nv “Apeos éxxes “Appoviay Ontos yeyas. | dxov Sé pdéoxar, 
xpnopos as héyer Acds, | eAds per’ dddxov, BapBdpwv jyovpevos. | moAdas 
dé mépoes avapiOpe otparevpatt | modes’ drav S€ Aogtov xpnaornpror | 
Svaprdca@ct, vdarov GOdiov mad | oxjoovor... 

7a péev= 4 pev resumed by ratra pev ($2). For Bacis cf. viii. 
20. In., and for Musaeus vii. 6. 3n. 


2 The extract is ungrammatical, no verb being given to govern 
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avvodoy Kai ivynv. The style is Homeric; cf. Il. iv 383 Acamdy & 
ixovro Babvcxowoy Aexerroiny. Glisas, mentioned in Homer (Il. ii. 504), 
lay north-east of Thebes, just south of Mount Hypatus and above 
the Aonian plain (Strabo 412; Paus. ix. 19. 3 with Frazer) ; its 
ruins are perched on the rocky hill of Tourleza. The Thermodon 
seems to be the Calamites, rising west of Harma and flowing through 
the Aonian plain to the lake of Hylica (Frazer, Paus. v, p. 62). 
The fight between the Thebans and the Epigoni was said to have 
taken place in this region. 

ampoeAyjAato: impersonal = xocte multum provecta ; cf. ii. 121.66 
os mpdce@ fv ths vuKtos. There seems no reason to doubt that the 
Macedonians were opposite the Athenians on the Greekleft (ch. 31.5), 
or to disbelieve in the phil-Hellenism of Alexander (cf. v. 22. 1) or 
in his friendship for Athens (viii. 136. 1408). Yet this story of his 
midnight visit is open to suspicion. Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 43) 
asks how he could have. eluded the Persian sentinels, or, if he was 
believed to be the bearer of dispatches, where was the alleged risk. 
More serious objections are the improbability of his assertion that 
supplies were running short, and the falsification of his warning 
that Mardonius would fight the decisive battle next day. Macan 
(ii. 373) points out that Alexander has already given one friendly 
warning to the Greeks (vii. 173), and notes the tendency to justify 
the conduct of the Macedonian, yet he rightly holds that there was 
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probably some communication and collusion between Alexander 
and the Athenians (ii. 384). 
rois. orparynyotct. The majority of the ten strategi (vi. 103. 1) 

would be with the army, though Xanthippus at least was with the 
fleet at Mycale (ch. 114). Plutarch (Aristid. 20) names Leocrates 
and Myronides besides Aristides, to whom he makes Alexander 
appeal (Aristid. 15). 

2 évozdfov: apparently Alexander inspires confidence by naming 
the Athenian general. 

45 I  daréppyra trovedpevos takes the place of an unused verb = ‘charging 
you to keep it secret’; cf.ch. 94. 1, Arist. Eq. 647 kay “ppaca | avrois 
andppnrov romodpuevos. It is followed naturally by py (like drayo- 
pevew, vii. 149. 1), here made emphatic in the phrase mpds pydéva 
héyery. 


46-51 Twelfth day (46-51). Athenian and Spartan change of positions 
(46, 47). Challenge of Mardonius (48). The Greeks, harassed by 
cavalry, resolve to retreat to the Island (49-51). 

46 Fewcritics or historians will now accept this story of marching 
and countermarching as the literal truth. These manceuvres could 
not be carried out by large bodies of troops in face of the enemy in 
a single day (Hauvette, p. 469). Such conduct on the part of 
Spartans is unexampled (Grote), and would surely have demoralized 
the whole Greek army. The foundation of the story is probably 
some manceuvre whose purpose was misunderstood by H. (Grundy, 
p. 470), or wilfully misrepresented by his Athenian informants 
(Woodhouse, J. H.S. xviii. 47, &c.). The simplest hypothesis is 
that of E. Meyer (iii, p. 40), that the Spartans moved to the left 
wing because when the Greeks advanced that was the post of 
danger. Munro (J.H.S. xxiv. 159, 160) suggests that the troops 
marched to the second position by brigades, and that the Spartans, 
moving first, marched by the Athenians, and then the Athenians in 
turn pushed on behind this screen of troops and again formed the 
left wing near the Asopus. 

2 It is no doubt literally true that no living Spartan had fought in 
a pitched battle against the Persians, since Aristodemus, the sole 
survivor from Thermopylae (ix. 71), took no part in the fighting 
there (vii. 229) ; but we can hardly believe that the Spartans, after 
Thermopylae, feared the Persian—they certainly had more reason 
to fear Thessalians (v. 63) ; nor is it true, so far as we know, that 
they had fought with the Boeotians, whereas the Athenians had 
defeated them utterly (v. 77). 

3 Plutarch treats Pausanias’ unwillingness to face the Persians as 
ridiculous (de Mal. Herod. 42, Mor. 872 B), and (Aristides, ch. 16) 
makes the Athenians grumble at his orders till reconciled to them 
by Aristides. The latter variant is evidently designed to glorify 
Aristides. 
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47 emi rod evwvdpou (sc. erolee). Mardonius did likewise on the left 
wing. 

48 The taunt and challenge of Mardonius seem to be reminiscences 
from Homer (Il. iii. 67 f.; viii. 161 f.). We may, however, compare 
the combat for Thyrea (i. 82 n.). 

For Spartan reputation for valour cf. vii. 209; Thuc. iv. 40. 

4 tdi od... éuaxecdpela; These questions with ri od, expressing 
surprise that something is not already done, and implying an 
exhortation to do it (Goodwin, § 62), are common in Attic; this 
is the only instance in H. For jy and ¢ parallel cf. iii, 35. 2; 
Vili. 21. I. 

BapBapwv. H. has no more scruple than Aeschylus (Pers. 187, 
337) in making a Persian herald speak of his nation as ‘ barbarian’. 

wav depends on Aéyouey understood from dpéopev rod Aédyou 
(3 ad jin.). 

I 7d KatadaBévea : what befell him ; cf. ch. 104 ; iii. 42. 4 3 vili.6.2n. 

2  tworotérar: that the Persians were mounted archers follows from 
comparing vii. 84 with vii. 61; cf. also Xen. Anab. iii. 3. 7; Aesch. 
Pers.26. The Parthians inherited his mode of fighting ; Hor. Odes 
1. 19. 11, ii. 13.173 Virg. Georg. iii, 31, &c. 

3. Notice that the Spartans are made solely responsible for the loss 
of the fountain Gargaphia, on which cf. ch. 25n. 

50 _ Since the successful raid of the Persian cavalry, the Greek trans- 
port dare not leave the shelter of the hills. The enemy’s horse 
might at any time sweep down upon them if they attempted to 
cross the open ground between the pass and the Greek position. 

51 At the present day there is no such ‘island’ as H. describes near 
Plataea. But the Greeks felt no objection to calling a peninsula an 
island; cf. Peloponnesus, Chersonesus, &c. Leake and Vischer 
identified as ‘ the island’ a level stretch of meadow land intersected 
by several streams, which later unite to form the Oeroe. Grundy 
(p. 481 f.) objects that in September, when the battle was fought, 
these streams would be dry before they reached this part of the 
plain, and that their beds offer no obstacle to cavalry. Further, in 
order to reach this supposed refuge from the cavalry, the Greek 
army, already shaken, would have had to cross a mile of open 
country exposed to its attacks. Finally, this tongue of land is sur- 
rounded by good cavalry ground, so that in case of defeat, the Greek 
army would have been in a hopeless position. Grundy, therefore, 
rightly prefers (p. 484f.) the ridge or ridges at the foot of Cithaeron 
between the upper courses of the same streams, because this 
position is almost unassailable by cavalry, and lies (apo ris TAataéwy 
méAtos) east of Plataea, the sidé towards which the city looks, 
and from which it is naturally approached. The only difficulty is 
the statement that it is ten stades from the Asopus. If we reject 
Grundy’s use of the name for the tributary stream from Apotripi 
(ch. 31. I n.), we must either with Woodhouse (J.H.S. xviii. 57) 
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insert x’ = 20 after ’Acwrod before cai, or with Munro hold that the 
sentence means, ‘ the island is distant from the Asopus, or rather 
from Gargaphia, at which they were then encamped, ten stades’ ; 
cf. J. H.S. xxiv. 161. , , 

oyttépevos [8] motapés. Since the river referred to must be the 
Oeroe, the article is better away. There is now no trace of such 
a division of the stream. The Oeroe is a small and sluggish stream, 
formed of brooks from Mount Cithaeron and flowing west to 
Creusis. 

cov wep, ‘as much as’ (cf. ii..170. 2; iv. 50.2). dcov te, ‘ about,’ 
is more Herodotean. 

Somep katv0v é6vrwv, ‘as they did when they were directly exposed 
to them.’ The remark would apply specially to the Athenians 
who had advanced furthest on to the plain. 

H. speaks as if the whole force was first to take position on the 
island behind the Oeroe, and then the right wing was to move 
sideways along the hills to the pass or passes over Cithaeron, It 
is, however, far more likely that only a part of the army was 
intended to occupy the island, probably only the Athenians, while 
the Spartans themselves undertook the difficult operation of relieving 
the provision trains blocked in the passes, and thus reopening the 
communications of the Greek army (Grundy, p. 492; Woodhouse, 
p- 53). They would also permanently secure the passes for the 
future. 


Night of the twelfth day. Flight of the Greek centre (52). 
Retreat of Pausanias and of the Athenians delayed by the obstinacy 
of Amompharetus (53-7). 

H. evidently believed that the Greek centre, including all the 
troops from the Corinthians to the Megarians (cf. ch. 28 and 69), 
fled ina panic. But, if so, it is not easy to see why they halted and 
piled arms before Plataea, instead of making directly for the Plataea- 
Megara pass (Grundy, p. 490). Woodhouse (J. H. S. xviii, p. 50f.), 
followed by Munro and Macan (ii. 382), suggests that the centre 
really occupied its intended position. Hence it was readily reached 
by a messenger from Pausanias (ch. 69), and then, in accordance with 
its orders, split up into two brigades. 

médw. Plataea had been burnt by the Persians (vili. 50), but no 
doubt parts of its walls still were standing, and would cover the left 
flank of the Greek position. 

“Hpatov. Probably on the site of the large temple found by the 
American excavators. It lies east of the fortified north-west corner 
of the town, identified by Grundy as fifth-century Plataea, and yet 
within the larger later city,’as is implied by Pausanias (ix. 2. 7, with 
Frazer ad /oc.). It is eighteen stades from Grundy’s Gargaphia and 
fifteen from Apotripi. It is natural to suppose that the largest 
temple at Plataea was dedicated to its chief goddess, Hera Teleia 
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(cf. Paus ix. 2. 7f.). According to Plutarch (Aristides, ch. 11 and 
| 18), Hera was called also Hera Kithaironeia. 

3-7 The story of Amompharetus reads like a camp tale. It is no 
doubt a fact that he remained behind with a detachment ; it is very 
possible that in a council of war he opposed the plan of retreat. 
But the whole scene here described is opposed to the high repute of 
Spartan discipline, and the maxim that it is a disgrace to retreat 
before the enemy is as mythical as ‘the Guard dies but never 
surrenders’. Probably he was left behind with a rear-guard to 
cover the delayed retreat (cf. 57 n.). 

. I ard, ‘afterthem’; cf.i. 84.5; ii 70.2; iii. 4.2; ix. 59.1. The 
expression is loose, but H. clearly believed all the Greek brigades 
were to converge on ‘the island’. 

2  Theexistence of a Pitanate Adyos is totally denied by Thucydides, 
i. 20 (cf. vi. 57. 5 n.), who is echoed by Hesychius (s. v. Huravarns) 
6 Iravdrys Adxos adtoryedidferat, ovk Sy rais adnOeiais. Neverthe- 
less Caracalla, in forming a number of young Spartans into a Adxos 
Uuravdrns, believed himself to be imitating ancient usage (Herodian, 
iv. 8). There is a good deal of evidence for the view that the 
earliest Adyor at Sparta were local corps, probably five in number 
(cf. Gilbert, G.C. A. p.68 f.).  Schol. Arist. Lysist. 454 \dxot yap ovx 
clot tértapes ev Aaxedatpovia dda mévte, ‘Ed@Xos Zines “Apipas HAoas 
Meaoodyns; cf. schol. Thue. iv. 8 and Hesychius, who cites Aris- 
totle as the authority for five Ady. H.’s 5,000 Spartiates (cf. Io. 4) 
perhaps represents a corps of 1,000 from each Spartan village. 
We may explain the direct contradiction in Thucydides by sup- 
posing that H. has made a mistake as to the name of the Adyos, 
since Pitana, though an important suburb (cf. iii. 55. 2), was not, 
according to the scholiasts, one of the ‘ quarters’ after which the 
Aédxou were called, or less probably by the fact that the organization 
of the Spartan army, which was kept a secret (Thuc. v. 68), had 
been changed before Thucydides wrote, probably at the time of the 
Helot revolt (circ. 464 B.C.), so that a denial true for his own day 
might be false for the time of the Persian war. 

Eelvovs: cf. ch. 11. 2 n. 

ov mapayevépevos. This looks like a hypothesis invented to explain 
absence of opposition earlier, but Amompharetus may have been on 
outpost duty with his regiment. 

Evpudvat: cf. ch. 10. 3n., 55. I. , 

| I The Spartans and Tegeans formed together the right wing. 

The excuse put forward by the Athenians to explain their own 
failure to reach their appointed post on the ‘island’ does not hold 
water (Woodhouse, J.H.S. xviii. 52; Macan, ii. 383). Why 
should Pausanias after ordering a general retreat expose his own 
division unsupported to Persian attack? Probably in the end he 
reached, or all but reached, his appointed station (App. XXII. 6; 
Macan ii. 382). If he delayed to start, it was probably because he 
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intended himself to cover the retreat of the other divisions, and the 
Athenians, by their own admission, were not yet moving. It is pro- 
bable enough that already in 479 B. C. there was mistrust of Sparta at 
Athens, caused by the delay in sending help, and justified perhaps 
by the jealousy shown in Sparta’s attempts to prevent the rebuilding 
of the walls of Athens (478 B.c.; Thuc. i. 89 f.; cf. App. XXII ad 
jin.). Yet the phraseology of H. recalls the charges of treachery 
current at Athens in the Peloponnesian war, satirized by Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 308; Pax 1067), and most fully expressed by Eurip. 
Androm., 446 f. Smaprns évotxot, dd\ua Bovdeurnpra, | Yevdav avakres, 
pnxavéppapot Kakav . . . | ovK aiaypokepdeis; ov Eyovres Ga pev 
| yA@oon, ppovotvres © GAN ehevpioxeaO aet; H, unconsciously reflects 
Athenian prejudice (cf. viii. 144. 4n.) of the kind which made 
Punica fides proverbial at Rome, and ferjfide Albion in France. 

7a évreraApéva: the questions he had been ordered to ask; cf. 

a2 
The Athenians were to close up to the Spartans and conform 
their movements to those of Pausanias. In H.’s opinion the 
purpose would be to close the gap left by the retreat of the centre, 
but most probably it was throughout intended that in the new 
position the Athenians should be next the Spartans and Tegeans 
(cf. Appendix XXII. 6). 

tax Qévres, ‘under orders’ (from Pausanias) ; cf. vii. 169.13 viii. 7.2, 
13. I. Grundy (p. 504) rightly holds that the Athenians were 
posted on the Asopus Ridge, and descended its western slope into 
the plain, thus starting their march in the ofposzze direction to the 
Spartans (ra eumaduy, cf. vii. 58. 1). 

Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 54) holds that Amompharetus was 
left behind with a rear-guard to cover the retreat of the right wing, 
and perhaps also of the Athenians who were evidently still trailing 
across the plain at sunrise (Munro, J. H.S. xxiv. 164). He retreated 
slowly (8adnv) only just in front of the Persian cavalry (§ 3). 

meptetyero, ‘kept on insisting’ that they should stay where they 
were (Macan). 

én téxvy: Outright; cf. ch. 37. 4. 

If Hude is. right in adopting the conjecture 8’ = 4 for déxa = Io, 
there can be little doubt that Grundy’s identification of the temple 
of Eleusinian Demeter (p. 496) with the modern church of St. 
Demetrius should be accepted, as it is some four and a half stades 
from his Gargaphia. The church is, however, nearer his stream 
A. 5, with which he at first (1894 ; cf. Topography of Plataea, p. 33) 
identified the Moloeis, than the more important stream A 6, which 
he now (G. P. W. p. 495) prefers. The ’Apyidémos yopos is unknown. 

If the MS. reading déxa be retained (cf. App. XXII. 6), it would 
seem probable that there isa confusion between two temples. There 
were at least two temples of Demeter within the field of operations, 
(1) near Plataea, cf. Paus. ix. 4. 3; (2) near Hysiae, Plut. Aristid. 11. 
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It would seem then that the Demeter temple here, if ¢e7 stades from 
Gargaphia, should be looked for under the rocky foot of Cithaeron, 
either on some high ground about fifteen stades from Plataea, where 
now are the foundations of a large Byzantine church (Hauvette, 
p. 476, cf. Amer. Jour. Arch. vi. 467), or just east of Kriekouki and 
west of the Eleutherae-Thebes road, where two inscriptions have 
been found relating to the worship of Demeter (Frazer, Paus. v, p. 5 ; 
Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 163), while that mentioned in ch. 65 would be 
the modern Demetrion. Grundy, although he retains the ten stades 
from Gargaphia, is convinced that only one temple is meant through- 
out, that which is now the church of St. Demetrius. 


8-75 Battle of Plataea. Mardonius attacks the Spartansand Tegeans 
and ts defeated (58-65). 


8 2 édéyere. H. does not ascribe such a saying directly to the 
Aleuadae, though they may be included in the phrase (48. 1) id 
tav tide avOpomov. From a Persian point of view they might be 
regarded as neighbours of Sparta. For this boast of the Spartans 
cf. vil. 104. 4, 5, 209, 234; ix. 53. 

évameSeuxviato. Stein would supply an object (e. g. ¢pya, dperas), 
but the middle may have the force of ‘approved themselves’, se 
ostentabant. 

3. For the genitive emawedvray after the dative tuiv cf. i, 3. 2; 
Vill. 69. i. 

cuvydéate, ‘of whom you knew somewhat’; cf. ch. 60. 3; v.24. 3; 
Vils L042. 

’"ApraBdfov goes with 76 [kal] karappwdjoa, Goya... €rotevpny being 
equivalent to ¢Oapafov; cf. vili. 74.2. For the facts cf. ch. 41. 

aévafeitavras: Cf. vill. 60. a n. 

9 1 The Athenians having descended into the plain to the west of the 
Asopus ridge (ch. 56. 2 n.) would be hidden from the enemy by the 
northern extension of that ridge (Grundy, p. 504 n.). 

2 x«écpo: the discipline and order of the separate corps or 
regiments. 

7étv: their position and use in the army as a whole (cf. 
viii. 86 n.). 

0 1 Doubts have been thrown on this message of Pausanias. Its 
wording has clearly been altered to suit Athenian prejudices, 
exalting Athens and condemning the other allies. But it is quite 
natural that Pausanias, who probably thought he was attacked by 
the whole force of the enemy, should ask for reinforcements from his 
nearest allies, and especially for archers (§ 3) to help him against 
the Persian cavalry (cf. ch. 22. In.). 

2 8éSocrar, There is no need for a new resolution, because their 
course has already been determined ; cf. iv. 68. 4; v.96. 2; vi. 109. 
BF alka Ast, Ve 
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2 Only one light-armed soldier is reckoned for each Perioecus and 
Tegeate ; cf. ch. 29. 2n., but there were seven for each Spartiate 
(ch. 20. 2n.). ; fo 

3 yéppa: light wicker shields (vii. 61. 1; Xen. Anab. i. 8.9; ii. I. 
6). Riistow supposes that the Persians fixed them in the ground 
with the help of their short spears, but, as Stein points out, some 
more elaborate and effective arrangement seems required. They 
are described as a considerable obstacle to the Greek hoplites 
(ch. 62. 2, 102. 2, 3) and a real protection for the Persians (ch. 99. 3). 
It is only when the Greeks have broken through this shield-wall that 
the Persians are defenceless. 

The Heraeum (cf. ch. 52n.) would be above and behind him, to the 
left. 

1 It is clear that Pausanias showed great tactical skill, and the 
Spartans their usual courage and discipline in remaining passive 
under the hail of arrows, till the Persian infantry was thoroughly 
engaged, so that a battle at close quarters was inevitable. He thus 
rendered the Persian cavalry practically useless, except in covering 
the retreat (ch. 68), and might confidently count on the superiority of 
the Greek hoplite in arms and discipline (62. 3, 63. 2). 

2 76 Anphtprov: cf. ch. 57. 2n. 

dvomAov need only mean ‘without shields’, though the strong 
expressions below (63. 2) seem to imply that they were also without 
cuirass or corselet. This was true of the Bactrians, Indians, and 
Sacae, but some at least of the Persians and Medes wore cuirasses 
(viii. 113 ; vii. 61. In.) quilted with scales of metal. 

The skill (coin) of the Lacedaemonians may have been shown 
as at Thermopylae (vii. 211. 3) by a feigned retreat, as is definitely 
stated in Plato, Laches 191C. For similar tactics against a shield- 
wall cf. the Normans at Hastings. 

I xtAtovs. The regiment of horse picked in viii. 113. 2. 

For the oracle cf. viii. 114 n. 

The genealogical remarks serve to show and enhance the impor- 
tance of the Greek leader (cf. vii. 186.2n.), For Leonidas’ genealogy 
cf. vil. 204. 

2 ~Aptpvyorov. Plutarch (Aristid. 19) says Arimnestus slew Mar- 
donius by striking him with a stone, but a distinguished Spartiate 
would be unlikely to use a stone as a weapon. Stenyclarus is the 
name given to the northern or upper plain of Messenia, divided from 
the southern by low hills, as well as to the deserted town once the 
capital of the district. 

Arimnestus fell in the Helot revolt known as the third Messenian 
war, probably inits opening engagement (464 B.C.). 

Macan, reading ’Aecpynorov, thinks he may have been a Plataean 
‘ well known in Sparta’, since Thucydides tells us of a Lacon, son of 
Aeimnestus at Plataea (iii. 52) and also of a Plataean contingent 
sent to help Sparta in the Helot revolt (iii. 54). But how came 
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a Plataean to be fighting among the Spartans, and not on the other 
wing? Cf. however ch. 72. 2n. 

weétxyos: Cf. ch. 15. 2n. 

Grundy (p. 503) holds that this incidental statement strongly 
supports his view that the temple stood on the site of the church of 
St. Demetrius (cf. ch. 57. 2 n.), as the barbarians would naturally flee 
on both sides of the hill on which the sanctuary stood. 

For this caution in dealing with things divine cf. 11. 3.2n. 

dvd«ropov. This is the first mention of the destruction of the temple 
at Eleusis. +d ipdv isa gloss on dvd«ropoy, the proper term for the 
cella or shrine containing the statue of the god (Polluxi. 9); cf. Eur. 
Ion 55, Iph. Taur. 41, 66, &c., and specially used for the sanctuary 
of Demeter, at Celae (Paus. ii. 14. 4) and at Eleusis, Athenaeus 
167 f. "Edevoin re pvornpiov dvtav €O7jKev adry Opdvov mapa TO avakropoy, 
cf. 213D. Possibly the great hall of initiation is meant (Frazer, 
Paus. ii, p. 510; iil, p. 82). 


Flight of Artabazus (66). Victory of the Athenians and defeat 
of the Greek centre (67-9). Storming of the Persian camp (70). 
Losses on both sides. 


For Artabazus cf. viii. 126, ix. 41. Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 165) 
suggests that when the battle took place he may have been still 
several marches in rear, and that his absence was later ascribed 
to prudence. The suggestion though ingenious seems over bold. 

In viii. 126. 1 Artabazus commands a complete army corps of 
60,000: the missing 20,000 must have fallen at Potidaea, or been 
detached on garrison duty, cf. Appendix XIX. 5. 

ot... pdiLovres tav OnBatwv. These words seem incidentally to 
admit that there was a non-Medizing party at Thebes; cf. vii. 
222 n. 

tav dAdwv cuppdxov. This probably refers only to the barbarian 
allies or subjects, who would naturally follow the Persians like 
a flock of sheep (ch. 68, 70, 1). We hear only of barbarians fighting 
and falling in the fort (ch. 70. 4, 71). The thirty myriads (ch. 70. 5) 
are the barbarian forces, exclusive of the Greek contingents 
(ch. 32. 2). But as only the Boeotians fought zealously, the other 
Greeks may have been forgotten by H.; probably they scattered 
to their homes as quickly as they could. 

rocaira explained by the succeeding participles; cf. v. 16. 3. 

dyyéAderat. Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 50, 51) argues that 
this message was in fact an order from Pausanias, sent to his 
central division posted in the position they had been instructed to 
occupy (cf. ch. 52n.). The right section, headed by the Corinthians, 
was ordered to join the right wing, the left, including the contingents 
from Phlius, Megara, and all those posted between them, was 
to support the left wing. He also ingeniously suggests that the 
Phliasians and Megarians are named to give us the two extremes of 
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the section (cf. ch. 28n.). This would imply, however, that the 

Plataeans were throughout brigaded with the Athenians, which is 

nowhere stated by H. (cf. however Diod. xi. 32 (i.e. Ephorus). Pos- 

sibly Corinth, Megara, and Phlius are named simply because 
they supplied the most considerable contingents to the right and 
the left centre. 

vriv dépovcav avw: i.e. across the ridges coming down from 

Cithaeron towards the Asopus. 
wiv Aevordtnv: across the plain, perhaps along the road from 

Plataea to Thebes. 

’AcwéSepos: perhaps the same mentioned by Pindar (Isthm. i. 34) 
as father of a Herodotus, who won a chariot-race at the Isthmia. 
The Megarians who fell in the Persian war, at Artemisium, 

Mycale, Salamis, and Plataea, were buried within the city (Paus. i. 

43. 3, Frazer, ad doc.) and honoured with sacrifice as heroes. This 

we learn from the heading to the inscription added by the high- 

priest Helladios, who (czvc. A.D. 300) restored the epigram over 
them, attributed by him to Simonides, Hicks 17 “E\\ad: kat Meya- 
pevow éevOepoy Guap acEew | téyevoy Oavdrov poipay edeEdpueba. . « 
tol d€ kal év media Borwri@ otrwes érdav | xeipas én’ avOparous inmopud- 
xous ievat. The distich praising their courage in facing cavalry at 

Plataea may well be a later addition: in any case conventional 

praise of the dead cannot outweigh H.’s distinct statement of their 

rout (but see Appendix XXII. 1, 6, 7). 

I év ovSevi Ady, ‘perished unheeded’; cf. iv. 135. 13 vii. 223. 2 
H. accordingly refuses to count them among those who fell in the 
battle. 

2 rexopayéev. Spartan inefficiency in siege operations is borne out 
by the facts that they were obliged to blockade Ithome (Thuc. i. 104) 
and Plataea (Thuc. ii. 75-8), and that they fail to take even the hasty 
and incomplete fortifications at Pylus (Thuc. iv. 4, 5, and 11, 12). 
Whether Athenian skill in siege work, such as it was, was developed 
so early as this has been doubted ; cf. however Thuc. i. 102. 

3 Hauvette (p. 481) sees in the Athenians the sappers, in the 
Tegeans the scaling party, of the Greeks. Delbriick (Perserkriege, 
p. 112) and Busolt (ii. 737n.) suggest H. has put together without 
reconciling two local traditions. 

oxyvyv. This tent of Mardonius is probably that left by Xerxes 
(cf. ix. 82). The Odeum of Pericles is said to have been built in 
imitation of it (Plut. Pericles 13; Paus. i. 20. 4, Frazer). 
’AXéns "AOnvatys : cf. i. 66. 4n. 
4 aAxfis euépvqro : Homeric ; cf. Il. vi. 112 prpoacde dé Oovpidos ddxis. 
ddtKralov : a dak heydpevoy ; ‘ to be distraught’; cf. dkiw; ddicoa, 
d\vaOaive, dduKréw. 

5 Perhaps the Greeks spared only 3,000 of those who took refuge 
in the fort; but doubtless many barbarians, besides the corps of 
Artabazus, fled elsewhere. Diodorus (xi. 32) estimates the Persian 
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loss at Plataea at more than 100,000, Ctesias (Persica, ch. 26, p. 70) 
the whole loss after Salamis at 120,000, but these numbers deserve 
no credit. The massacre was, however, great and indiscriminate ; 
cf, Aesch. Pers. 816 f. récos yap éorat édavos aipatoapayis | mpos yi 
Tl\atatév Awpidos \éyxns vro* P ines vexpov O€, 

The numbers of the Greeks slain are incredibly small, even if it 
be granted ‘that H. gives only those who fell in the actual battle, 
disregarding previous operations. He certainly omits the Megarians 
and Phliasians, and probably the Perioeci and all light-armed 
troops. Even so the numbers are inconsistent with the many 
Spartans who fell (61. 3, 63. 1), and the long struggle between the 
Spartans and Persians (62, 2) and between the Athenians and 
Boeotians (67. 1). Probably H. misunderstood the inscriptions on 
the monuments erected over the fallen (ch. 85). If the fifty-two 
Athenians all belonged to the tribe Aeantis (Clidemus ap. Plut. 
Arist.19; F.H.G. i. 362), H.’s error in their case may have con- 
sisted in mistaking the stele of a single tribe (cf. Hicks 26) for the 
full muster-roll of the Athenian dead. Plutarch (/.c.) reckons the 
Greek dead at 1,360, a small but possible total. 


1-5 Individual feats of valour. 


71 1 ‘This vague expression of opinion as to the superiority of the Spar- 
tans in valour becomes in Diodorus (xi. 33, i. e. Ephorus) a definite 
award of the prize to the Spartans and Pausanias from favouritism. 
Plutarch (Arist. 20; de Malig. Herod. 42, Mor. 873 A) speaks of a 
bitter rivalry between Spartans and Athenians as to the Aristeia and 
setting up the Trophy, happily settled by the mediation of Aristides 
and by the ingenious suggestion of the Corinthian Cleocritus, 
to award the prize to the Plataeans. But this story seems due to 
the late and untrustworthy Idomeneus. It was clearly unknown to 
H., and Thucydides would surely have made some allusion to it 
in the speech of the Plataeans to their Spartan judges (iii. 53-9), 
had he ever heard of it. 

2 For Aristodemus and his dishonour cf. vii. 229-31. 
The order in which the names are given is clearly that of merit, 
hence below only Posidonius is compared with Aristodemus. 
Smaptifra. The MSS. Smaprujrns is impossible, as it would 
imply that the other two were Perioeci. ; 
4 tov: probably besides a public funeral and monument, ‘heroic 
honours,’ i.e. offerings to the dead ; cf. ray, i. 30.5; v.67.4. For 
these cf. v. 47. 2n.; ix. 69. 2 n. 
2 1 Imitated from II. ii. 673 Nipeds ds KaAALoTOS avip UmO "Trcov nAGev | 
Tov ddAwv Aavady, cf. v. 47. 20. : } 
karfpevos might only mean ‘stationary’, but it seems to have 
been quite usual to sit down in the ranks; cf. Eurip. Suppl. 357, 
664, 674; Plut. Arist. 17. t 
2 According to Plutarch (Aristides, ch. 11) Arimnestus commanded 
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the Plataean contingent, and Pausanias (ix. 4.2) says that he did so 
at Marathon also, and that his statue was set up in the temple of 
Athenea Areia built with Persian spoils. But it is not easy to see 
how the Plataean commander (or indeed any Plataean) could have 
been in the Spartan ranks, since their station was on the left wing 
with the Athenians (ch.28; Plut. Arist.20). Thucydides mentions(ili. 
52) Aeimnestus as father of Lacon, Spartan Proxenus at Plataea, 
and so the name is given in some MSS. here; cf. c. 64. 2 n. 

AexeAéwy repeats and emphasizes AekedenjOev; cf. ix. 92 avdpods 
*Aro\N@unre@, ’AmoAAavins Se, vii. 80. For Decelea cf. c. 15. In. 

The old Attic myth is but loosely connected with the anecdotes 
of Sophanes; cf. vi. 121. It is probably a temple legend serving to 
explain the worship of the Dioscuri in Athens (as Anakes in the 
Anakeion, near the precinct of Aglauros; cf. viii. 53. 1n.). It is 
given in fuller if later forms by Plutarch (Theseus, 31 f.), Diodorus 
(iv. 63), Pausanias (i. 17. 5), and was treated by the poets Aleman 
(Paus. 1. 41. 4), Stesichorus (Paus. ii. 22. 6), Pindar (Paus. i. 41. 5), 
and on the chest of Cypselus (Paus. v. 19. 3; Dio Chrys., p. 163). 
Theseus, with his comrade Peirithous, seized the girl Helen as she 
was dancing at the feast of Artemis Orthia, and placed her under 
the care of his mother Aethra in the hill-fort of Aphidna. Whilst 
he was away, having gone with Peirithous to carry off Persephone, 
the Dioscuri came to Attica to rescue their sister. 

Aecxedéds, eponymous hero of Decelea, may have had treachery 
imputed to him on account of his name (deccvivat); the insolence 
(vBpis) of Theseus consisted in his deposition of the local princes 
and unification of Attica under one ruler (Plut. /oc. cz¢.). The 
later versions (cf. Plut. /.c.), which made the Dioscuri besiege 
Athens itself (following Aleman), substitute Academus for Decelus, 
and the Academy as the spot spared by the Spartans. 

’Adibvas (’Adidyva), one of the twelve Cecropian townships (Strabo 
396), a deme of the tribe Acantis, is probably the ruined fortress 
on the isolated hill Kotroni, six miles east of Decelea (Frazer, 
Paus. ii. 163). 

Tiraxés : eponymous hero of the deme Trraxida, not far from 
Aphidna ; like all the deme heroes he is regarded as autochthonous. 

mpoedpiy : seats of honour at public games, and dredein, exemption 
from the tax on foreigners, were often granted as marks of honour 
to benefactors; cf. i. 54. 2; Hicks 89, 126, 134, 165. Here they 
are regarded as such distinctive marks of friendship that H. rather 
ungrammatically attaches to them the crowning proof of Sparta’s 
favour, abstention from wasting the land of Decelea in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

és tov woAcwov. H. elsewhere (vii. 137. 1) refers in similar terms 
to the Peloponnesian war, implying it was going on while he was 
writing. The sparing of Decelea no doubt refers to the five early 
invasions (431-425 B.C.); in 431 at least Archidamus wasted the 
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country surrounding it; cf. Thuc. ii. 23. H. did not live to see 
Decelea occupied by Agis (413 B.C.); cf. Introd. § 8 f. 

4 1  8vtots: possibly ‘the two stories told’ had their origin in Scolia 
(drinking songs) in honour of the famous warrior. 

eSeS0xt0: zustituerat ; ‘it was his wont to’; cf. ch. 60. 2n. 

2 Before dyxvpav most editors with some MSS. read émionpoy ‘as 
a device on his shield’, and some such word is required. For such 
devices cf.-i. 171. 4; Aesch. Sept. c. Thebas 375-652; Eur. 
Phoen. 1107-38. 

95 For Eurybates, his exploits and death, cf. vi. 92 n., and for the 
Pentathlon ix. 33. 2n. 

Leagrus belonged to a good family. His son Glaucus commanded 
the reinforcements sent to Corcyra 433 B.C. (Thuc. i. 51; Hicks 53), 
and had been general in 440 B. C. (Busolt, iii. 199 n.), and his grand- 
daughter was wife of Callias dadodxos (Andoc. Myst. 117). 

Adt@. Adros or Adrov was apparently a name given originally to 
the whole district east of Mount Pangaeum and west of the Nestus, 
from the mountains north of Philippi to the sea, It was fertile, well 
timbered, and rich in gold mines (Strabo 331, fr. 34, 36). The 
name is so used here and in Isocrates, de Pace 86. The people are 
called Aarjyo. (Harpocration). The town Aaroy was not founded 
by the Thasians till about 360 B.C. (Diodorus xvi. 3. 7; Ps.-Scylax 
68), probably on the site of the older mining settlement Crenides, 
called afterwards Philippi (Appian, B. C. iv. 105; Ephorus and Philo- 
chorus ap. Harpocr., cf. Busolt, iii. 197, n. 5 and Pauly-Wissowa), 
though Kiepert and others place it on the coast near Neapolis ; cf. 
Strabo /.c.; Plin. iv. 42. Thucydides twice tells us (i. 100 ; iv. 102) 
that the Athenian colonists were destroyed at Drabescus (cf. Diod. 
xi. 70, xii. 603; Paus. i. 29. 4), probably the modern Drama, ten 
miles north-west of Philippi at the end of the plain (Busolt, iii. 203 n.). 
The disaster is dated by Thucydides thirty-two years after the death 
of Aristagoras (498-497 B.C.) and twenty-nine before the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis (cf. Diodorus xii. 32), i.e. 465 B.C. The attempted 
settlement is connected with Cimon’s expedition against Thasos, 
which had revolted owing to disputes with Athens about its mines 
and possessions on the opposite coast (Thuc. i. 100, Io1); cf. 
Busolt, iii. 198 f. 


76-9 Stories of Pausanias, the lady of Cos, and Lampon of Aegina, 
Mantineans and Eleans too late for the battle. 
6 1 apavSdreos: cf. vii. 79. He was a nephew of Darius. 
koopycapévn. Pausanias (iii. 4. 9) also insists on her rich attire 
and retinue. het: 
dppapatys: cf. vil. 41. 3 n. : : ‘ 
2 taal (Cl. R. xvii. 99-101) has ingeniously argued that this 
speech is a transcript from an inscription, explaining a picture or 
bas-relief dedicated by the lady and representing her as a suppliant 
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before the ‘king’, with Persian corpses (one named ®apavdarns 
Tedomos) on the ground, and two maids on the one side balancing 
two ephors on the other. The inscription would run °Q Baouwded 
Sraprns, icat p’ ixérw Sopidnrrov | (alyuadorov) Sovrocivns. ob yap 
eis 760° Bynoas Tovcd arohécaas, | Tovs vO npaav (Satpdvor), ov Oeay 
dmv ovr’ €xovras. | Kam & eit yevos, Ovydrnp Hynropidao | ’Avraydpao" 
Bin dé AaBav Ke pw? eiyev 6 Tépons. H. has but substituted the generic 
Sapovev for npowy (cf. viii. 109. 3n.) and disguised the verse by 
writing aixpade@rov for dopiAnmrov, though even so the expression 
remains poetical ; cf. viii, 114. 2n. H.’s interest in this lady of Cos 
may be explained by the close connexion between Cos and Hali- 
carnassus (vil. 163n.); both were under Artemisia (vii. 99). 
BaowAed. Pausanias, though only regent (ch. 10), might well be 
addressed as king (cf. vil. 161 n.). For Pausanias cf. v. 32 n. 

3 In Xenophon’s time at least the king was regularly accompanied 
by two ephors on all European expeditions (Xen. Rep. Lac. xiii. 5 ; 
Hell. ii. 4. 36), and it may be that this custom is as old as the 
time of the Persian war. Yet Pleistoanax (445 B.C.) is accompanied 
to Attica not by Ephors but by a number of councillors, the chief 
of whom is appointed by the Ephors (Plut. Per. 22), and Agis after 
his failure by ten councillors (Thuc. v. 63, 418 B. C.). The apparent 
freedom from any control enjoyed by Pausanias and Leotychides, 
as well as by Archidamus at the beginning and Agis at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. viii. 5) is also remarkable. We 
must either suppose that the Ephors, though present, did not inter- 
fere with the king, but only reported on his conduct, or that the 
custom is later and the presence of Ephors on this occasion 
accidental. 

I avtixa perd ratta. H. uses a standing formula (viii. 108. 1; ix. 
93. 3n.) intended to emphasize the fact that the Mantineans and 
Eleans arrived from the Peloponnese just too late when all was 
over (em e£epyacpevorot, cf. iv. 164. 33 Vili. 94. 4). Probably the 
two states were infected with Medism, and waited for the issue of 
the battle of Plataea before joining the victors. The banishment 
of the generals perhaps indicates a democratic revolution against 
a ruling oligarchy (cf. ch. lon. and Munro, J. H. S. xxiv. 148). 

dior. . . Enprdoar, ‘deserved that men should punish them’; cf. 
iv. 42. I. 

2  tovs Midouvs: generic; Persians, not the special people, the 

Medes. 
éd(wxov, ‘ were minded to pursue’; but ediwar (2, 3; cf. i. 68. 5), 
‘banished.’ : 

3 The Eleans, however, though not the Mantineans, who had been 
at Thermopylae (vii. 202), contrived to have their name inserted in 
the inscriptions on the national memorials (ch. 81 n.), not only at 
Olympia but at Delphi. Possibly they owed this to Spartan favour, 
since it appears that the Spartans were responsible for the list of 
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names on the Delphic memorial (Thuc. i. 1 32), and both the 
dialect and lettering of that inscription are Laconian. 

Adprov 6 Iv0éo. Pytheas, father of Lampon, is not likely to be 
the heroic son of Ischenous, captured at Sciathus and released at 
Salamis (vii. 181; viii. 92). It is, however, tempting to identify 
Lampon with the father of the Pytheas, whose victory as a youth at 
Nemea (before 480 B. C.) was celebrated both by Pindar (Nem. v.) 
and by Bacchylides (Ode xiii), while those of his brother Phylacidas 
at the Isthmus (480, 478 B.C.) were sung by Pindar (Isthm. iv 
and v). The objection is that Pindar (Isthm. v. 16) speaks of 
Lampon as son of Cleonicus, but Cleonicus may be a remoter 
ancestor (cf. Isthm. iv. 55) or a title given to Pytheas from the 
numerous athletic victories of the family (Isthm. iv. 17f.; v. 60 f.). 
Lampon belonged to the great house of the Psalychidae (Isthm. 
v. 63) and was famous for hospitality (Isthm. v.70; Bacch. xiii. 191). 
If the Lampon here mentioned be not Pindar’s friend, he must 
have been a contemporary and relative. For ra mpéra cf. vi. 100. 3 n. 

The tale here told of Lampon illustrates two tendencies in H. or 
his sources: (1) a prejudice against the Aeginetans (v. 81 n.), to 
whom Athenian opinion was most hostile when H. wrote (cf. ch. 
80. 3, 85. 3; vi. 87, 91 nn.); (2) a wish to contrast Greek and bar- 
barian (cf. ch. 82; vil. 134 f.). 

For the fate of Leonidas’ corpse cf. vii. 238n. Mardonius seems 
to have been brought in by the apocryphal story in viii. 114. 


The booty. The dedicatory offerings. The tombs at Plataea. 


For the gold cups and vessels cf. vii. 119. 2, 190. 

The Persians, especially the guard of ‘Immortals’, were splendidly 
attired (vii. 83; vili. 113). 

sous axwakas. The article is inserted (cf. iii. 118.25 ix. 107. 2) 
because the acinaces (vii. 54. 2n.) was well known to be a Persian 
weapon. 

The Swiss, after the defeat of Charles the Bold at Granson 
(A. D. 1476), are said to have been equally ignorant. (P. de Com- 
mines, Mémoires, v. 2) ‘Il y en eut qui vendirent grande quantité 
de plats et d’escuelles d’argent pour deux grands blancs la piéce, 
cuidans que ce fut d’estaing ’. 

The point of the story, ‘and that is the way the Aeginetans first 
grew rich,’ reveals its character as a malicious Attic witticism, 
invented in days when Aegina’s commercial greatness had been so 
completely eclipsed by the new power of Athens that the distant 
and profitable voyages of the earlier Aeginetan traders (ii. 178. 3; 
iv. 152. 3; Vii. 147. 2) had been forgotten. 

The famous: golden tripod at Delphi and the statues at Olympia 
(and at the Isthmus) were dedicated from the spoil won at Plataea, 
and hence were regarded by Pausanias (v. 23. 1; x. 13. g) as 
trophies of that victory alone. But the words which head the list 
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of states inscribed on the bronze triple serpent supporting the 
tripod, [T]o[ide tov] médepov [é]roAlé]ucov, as well as those of Thucy- 
dides (i. 132), 60a. cvyxaOehovoae Tov BapBapov eornoay 76 avdOnpa, 
show that it was regarded as a memorial of the whole war (cf. the 
inclusion of states which fought at Salamis only, viii. 82. 1 n.). 
Either on the stone pedestal of the column or, less probably, on 
the thirteenth coil of the serpent, which has been flattened to 
receive the words given above, Pausanias had originally inscribed 
“EAAdvov apxayos emel oTparov ddeoa Mnday | Tavoavias PoiBo pray? 
avéOyxa r6de (Anthol. i. 133; xlili; less characteristically given in 
kowy and in the third person by Thuc. i. 132, &c.). Probably the 
place of this erased inscription was taken by the couplet quoted by 
Diodorus (xi. 33. 2), “EAAddos edpuydpou cwrijpes rév8" dvéOnkav | dovdo- 
aivns orvyepas puodwevor médeas. Probably the three feet of the 
tripod rested on the three serpents’ heads, though there is no mark 
of a join on the top of the one still extant. It is less likely that the 
feet of the tripod rested on the stone base, and that the serpent 
column was merely the central prop of the golden cauldron sup- 
ported by the tripod. In the sacred war (355 B.C.) the Phocians 
stole the golden part of the monument but left the bronze (Paus. 
x. 13. 9). Constantine carried off the serpent column and placed it 
in the Hippodrome (Atmeidan) at Constantinople, where it still 
remains. It was apparently converted into a three-mouthed foun- 
tain by a later emperor. It was seen and described by travellers 
from 1422 on, but in 1700 was thrown down and the serpents’ heads 
were broken off. The base of the column was excavated by 
Sir C. T. Newton (1855) and the inscription published in 1856 by 
O. Frick and Dethier; a revised version is due to Fabricius (1886). 
Of the twenty-nine serpent coils fifteen had been underground, the 
inscription beginning on the thirteenth coil and ending on the 
third; the twelfth and thirteenth coils have been scarred and 
dented with sabre cuts, so the inscription is hardly legible. 

The list of states on the serpent column should be compared with 
that on the trophy at Olympia and with those given by H. of the 
Greeks who fought at Plataea and Salamis, as is doneon the opposite 
page. 

It will be noticed that five names found in H. are not given 
on the Delphic inscription, and that four more are omitted by 
Pausanias. Prof. A. Bauer (Wiener Studien, 1887, p. 223 f.) would 
explain the omissions by the suggestion that the right to have 
names inscribed on a monument was earned not by fighting but by 
contributing to the cost of the monument. But this view is contra- 
dicted by the heading of the Delphic inscription (szg.) and by the 
words of Thucydides (i. 132 swg.), as well as by H.’s statement. 
It is far more likely that states whose contingents were very small 
were left out, unless, like the Tenians, they rendered signal service 
(cf. viii. 82). Indeed, it would appear from the fact that the names 
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Hicks 19 Paus. y. 23 : Statue of 
Serpent Column, Zeus at Olympia. H. viii. 43-8, 82; ix. 28-30, 7 

x Lacedaemonians oe ‘Lacedaemonians :1 Lacedaemonians 10,000 167 

2 Athenians ca? Athenians * 2 Tegeans 1,500 

3, Corinthians 3, Corinthians 3, Corinthians 5,000 40T 

4 Tegeans ith 4 Sicyonians 4 Potidaeans 300 

5 Sicyonians sina Aeginetans 5 Orchomenians 600 

6 Aeginetans ae 6 Megarians 6 Sicyonians a. OOOm mln L) 

7 Megarians ) atk aes Epidaurians 4 Epidaurians 800 10T 

8 Epidaurians AT *8 Tegeans 8 Troezenians 1,000 fib 

g Orchomenians j ee g Orchomenians g Lepreans 200 

10 Phliasians rs pics Phliasians to Mycenaeans 

11 Troezenians 9 4 11 Troezenians 11 Tirynthians 49° 

12 Hermionians col" 12 Hermionians 12 Phliasians 1,000 

13 Tirynthians Sth 23 Tirynthians 13, Hermionians 300 alk 

14 Plataeans i] 14 Plataeans 14 Eretrians Gals 

[5 Thespians col" 15 Mycenaeans 15 Styreans Wen agli 

16 Mycenaeans 16 Ceans 16 Chalcidians 400 20T 

17 Ceans yth 17 Melians 17 Ambraciots 500 We ak 

18 Melians coil *18 Ambraciots 18 Leucadians 8 ead 

19g Tenians 19 Tenians 1g Anactorians om 

20 Naxians ban *20 Lepreans 20 Palean 200 

21 Eretrians i) 22 Naxians 21 Aeginetans 500 30(or 40) T 

22 Chalcidians col *22 Cythnians 22 Megarians Bietolon. Prod 

23, Styrians th 23 Styrians 23 Plataeans 600 

24 Eleans 5 i] 24 Eleans 24 Athenians 8,000 180T 

25 Potidaeans col" 25 Potidaeans 25 Thespians 1,8oo(light-armed) 

26 Leucadians 26 Anactorians 20 Mantineans (too late) 

27 Anactorians Ss *27 Chalcidians 27 Eleans (too late) 

28 Cythnians coil : 28 Ceans 2 tae 

29 Siphnians 29 Naxians Ae 

30 Ambraciots 3rd 30 Cythnians 1 TER 

31 Lepreans coil 31 Crotoniats 1T 
32 Melians Ale 
33 Siphnians i 1e 
34 Seriphians sue 
35 Lemnian } deserters o8 
36 Tenian nay 


N.B.—Those italicized in list 3 do not appear on either inscription ; those in list I are 


not found in list 2. 
* indicates a marked difference in order from list I. 
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of the Tenians and Siphnians are written irregularly, and in each 
case make a fourth name on the coil, three being the usual number, 
that these states were inserted later. The thirty-one names on the 
Delphic tripod is the precise number given by Plutarch (Them. 20) 
as fighting against Persia. Whether the four omissions in Pausanias 
are due to faulty copying of the inscription at Olympia, or whether 
here, too, the comparative insignificance of the contingents caused 
the omissions, must remain doubtful. Domaszewski’s explanation 
(Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1. 181-7) of the arrangement as 
three groups, (1) Tegea to Tiryns, Peloponnesian allies (Spartan) ; 
(2) Plataea to Elis, Athenian allies; (3) Potidaea to Ambracia, 
Corinthian colonies, is untenable, as neither Mycenaeans, Chal- 
cidians, nor Eleans are specially Athenian allies, and the order is 
different at Olympia. In both lists the compilers seem to have 
been guided at once by the importance and services of the states, 
and by geographical considerations, but they applied the principles 
rather differently. Tegea, for instance, is put specially high on the 
Delphic list because of the bravery of her hoplites at Plataea (cf. 
ix. 61, 62, and 70; cf. also ix. 26); cf. in general Frazer on Paus. 
ix. 13. 9; Rohl, I.G. A. 70 (with a picture) ; Hicks, 19. 

rod Bopod. Cf. li. 135.4n. On the level space near it, north- 
east of the temple just above the Sacred Way, stands a huge base 
with two pedestals, one recording the dedication of a tripod and 
a Victory by Gelo, in commemoration of the battle of the Himera 
(Diod. xi. 26), the other probably dedicated by Hiero (Jebb, 
Bacchyl. p. 452f.). Just above this stands the base on which the 
Plataean trophy is believed to have rested. 

+o év IoOu@. Poseidon (cf. vili, 121. 1n.). Probably there was 
a list of names on this offering too. 

kal TovTovov: as well as to Pausanias. 

mavra,déka : tenfold, almost proverbial ; cf. iv. 88. I. 

This contrast (cf. ch. 78 n.) between Persian luxury and Spartan 
hardiness is rather strangely assigned to Pausanias, who himself 
within a year or two fell into the luxurious and despotic habits of 
an Eastern Sultan (Thuc. i. 130). For a similar story cf. i. 71. 

épdvy «td.: ch. 83. 2 and 84 as well as this sentence are 
rejected by Kriiger and Gomperz as containing a collection of 
disconnected notices here out of place, and also because of some 
strange or corrupt words and phrases, e.g. kal ro dvw ths yvadov, 
eneite S€, tpdr@ rowovrm. Stein takes refuge in his usual theory 
of notes incorporated in a second edition, a suggestion more 
applicable to ch. 81, 82, since the words torépw pévror ypdvm and 
kai rv Tdaratéwy ovxvoi have no point unless the sentence follows 
immediately on the end of ch. 80, the contrast being with the Helots 
and Aeginetans. The notice may be modelled on iii. 12. 

Albrecht Achilles, Margrave of Brandenburg 1486 4.D., had a skull 
without a suture (Bahr), Pyrrhus ,and a son of Prusias of Bithynia, 
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an ae jaw with the teeth all of a piece (Plut. Pyr. 3; Plin. 
vii. 69). 

I The connexion is defective and the words émeire 5¢ meaningless. 
Stein suggests éezei ye 67 on the assumption that the gigantic skeleton 
was that of Mardonius. ‘This can hardly be true, for there is 
nowhere a suggestion that Mardonius was a giant, though no doubt 
other Persian leaders are big men (vii. 117. 1, 187. 2; ix. 25. 1, 96. 2). 

Pausanias, who repeats this. story (ix. 2. 2), saw a grave of 
Mardonius to the right of the road from Eleutherae to Plataea near 
the battle-field. 

dy... qkovoa: cf. iv. 77. I. 

moAAovs ... Twas: very many ; Tis, intensive, cf.§ 23; v. 33. 2. 

mavtoSarovs, ‘of all nations.’ Pausanias (/. ¢.) makes all the 
successful claimants ‘ Ionian’. 

2 ovovtrw: i.e. secretly, if the reading is sound. 

1 The opening sentence is clearly connected with the end of 
chapter 81. 

@amrov...xwpisékacrot. Pausanias believed there were only three 
tombs in all (ix. 2. 5) rots pev ovv Nowrois eoriv"EAAnot pyjpa Kowov" 
AaxeSatpovioy b€ Kai ’A@nvatwy rois mecovow idia ré eiow ot rapot, Kal 
edeyetd €ort Stpovidov yeypappéva én’ avrois. Presumably the other 
tombs had disappeared from neglect. 

ipévas. Iren is the term for a young Spartan between twenty and 
thirty years ofage. These youths had no part in the meetings of 
the assembly and no right to a household of their own, but they 
were free from the discipline of the boys, and were indeed expected 
to inspire them by precept and example. They were also largely 
employed on military service. But it is impossible that all the 
Spartiates who won the highest distinction at Plataea were irens, and 
in particular that Amompharetus, colonel of his regiment, with a voice 
in the council of war (ch. 53, 55), should be so young aman. (This 
has led Blakesley to suspect the clause évOa pév . . . Ka\Xuxparns:) 
Again, the Lacedaemonians or Perioeci (ch. 11. 3) are left out in 
H.’sscheme. It seems more likely that the first tomb contained all 
the Spartiates (the majority of whom may have been irens ; cf. ch, 12. 
2), the second the Perioeci, and the third the Helots. 

2 ’AQ@nvator: so too Pausanias (/. ¢.). Thucydides (ii. 34) says that 
those who fell in war, except at Marathon, were buried at Athens, but 
it is a mistake to regard this as a deliberate contradiction. Marathon 
was the only purely Athenian battle-field on which the victors were 
buried, but Plataea was a Pan-Hellenic triumph. 

3. The particular fact that the Aeginetan tomb was erected ten 
years after the battle by Cleades, their proxenus (viii. 136. 1 n.) at 
Plataea, is no doubt true enough, but the inference drawn by H. is 
unfair. It is probable enough that there were many cenotaphs 
erected later. Only where the dead fell thick and fast in a single 
spot, as in the case of the states previously named ($ 2), could their 
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bones be gathered for burial. Those who fell in the earlier fighting, 
or even in the skirmishing of the day just before (ch. 49, 52) the 
battle, would be scattered over a wide area. In such cases it was 
customary to set up a cenotaph in memory of the dead ; there would 
be no attempt at deception. 


86-9 The siege, surrender, and fate of the Thebans. The retreat of 
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Artabazus. 


For Timagenidas cf. ch. 38, Attaginus, ch. 15. The constitution 
of Thebes is described by a Theban orator (Thuc. iii. 62) as having 
been at this time a dynastic oligarchy jjpiv yap 7 médus rére ervy- 
xavev ore kat’ ddvyapxtay indvopoy mokirevovea ov're Kara OnpoKpatiay ... 
duvacrela dAlyov avdpav eixe Ta mpdypara. Cf. also vii. 222n.; Plut, 
Arist. ch. 18 (cf. 27.) ; Paus. ix. 6. 2. 

mhéw prj dvarAfog, ‘let not the land of Boeotia suffer any more 
for us’. For the expression implying evil cf. v. 4. 2, vi. 12. 3; for 
such negative exhortations cf. Goodwin, § 259; vii. Ion py vu otra 
yevnta. 

ée tod Kotvod, ‘from the public treasury’ (vii. 144. 1), but ov ro 
kowv@, * with the assent of the whole state’ (v. 109. 3; vili. 135. 2 n.). 
H. insists that the whole Theban state Medized eagerly (cf. intro- 
duction, p. 40), but apparently there were two parties there (cf. 
Thuc. ili. 62 cited above), Plut. Arist. 18 mpoOvporara ray mpotar 
kal duvaterdtay tére map adrois pndifdvt@v Kal 7d mAHOos ov Kara 
yvdpny dX ddeyapxotpevoy aydvrov. Pausanias (ix. 6. 2), too, 
acquits the commons of Medism. at: the penalty must be paid by 
the state since the offence, Medism, was also general. 

rovs 8& dAXous is assimilated to the case of the relative (rots... 
e&€Socav) 5 cf. ili. 147. I. 

SidoecOar. airiny must be supplied (Bahr). 

dvridoylns : causae dictio, both of the prosecution (87. 2) and 
of the defence. 

This expectation ofa trial is interesting ; it may be compared with 
the case of the Plataeans in the Peloponnesian war (ili. 52-68). 
Pausanias, when in his turn accused of Medism, hoped to escape by 
bribery (Thuc. i. 131); indeed the corruptibility of the Spartans 
was notorious (cf. vi. 72.) ; nor were the other Greeks much better 
(Thue. viii. 45). 

Blakesley makes the unlikely suggestion that Pausanias was 
already Medizing, and so was glad to put Timagenidas out of the . 
way lest he should disclose his treachery, while he spared the 
children of Attaginus to conciliate their father, who was still at large. 

But H. takes a simpler and more generous view of his action, 
nor does even Thucydides (i. 128f.) hint that his treachery began 
before the fall of Byzantium, 478 B.C. Pausanias let the innocent go 
oe foresaw and defeated the devices of Timagenidas and his 

riends. 
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Képw9ov: strictly to the Isthmus where the council of allies met; 
cf. vil. 172. 1, 173. 4, 175. 1, 195. Macan suggests that this taking 
to Corinth means that the prisoners were duly tried (presumably 
by the Council), and that Pausanias merely executed the sentence 
of the Court. The representation of his action as arbitrary and 
el may come from a hostile tradition current after his 
all. 

*“AptéBafos . . . hevywv: through Phocis (cf. § 2, c. 66. 3) to 
Thessaly. It is difficult to believe that Artabazus arrived in 
Thessaly before the Thessalian cavalry reached home, and before 
any rumour of the defeat at Plataea had spread there. Again, in 
his speech to the Thessalians, he is absurdly vague and fails to lie 
with circumstance. 

wiv peoéyarav: taking the straight way across the land (vii. 124 n.), 
e.g. from Therma to Acanthus. 

@pyixwv. Demosthenes (in Aristocr. § 200 rept cuvragéews, § 24) 
substitutes Perdiccas of Macedon, who did not come to the throne 
till 454 B.c. Possibly Alexander of Macedon may have turned 
against the beaten Persians. 

é« Bufavriov. Why Artabazus did not cross the Hellespont at 
Sestos is not made clear. If the Greek fleet was already besieging 
Sestos (ch. 114), it is curious that he should have made no effort to 
save it, though such timidity is in harmony with the caution ascribed 
to him by H. The sequel of Plataea and that of Mycale are to H. 
two quite independent stories. (See note, p. 417.) 


90-5 Samian envoys reach the Greek fleet at Delos. Story of Euenius. 


re) 


)I 


2 


7o tpOpa: as in vi. 132.1. H. does not explicitly say the disaster 
was Persian. 

katéaro, ‘lay inactive’. The story is resumed from viii. 132. The 
Persian fleet had been ‘stationed ’ (karjpevot, viii. 130. 2) at Samos, 
and an embassy from Chios had already asked for help from the 
Greeks (viii. 132). For Theomestor cf. viii. 85. 2 n. 

dypyv, ‘they would never make such a catch again.’ The 
Persian fleet, if surprised by an attacking force from the sea, 
supported by a revolt in the island, might be captured or destroyed 
at a blow. 

This disparagement of the barbarian fleet comes from interested 
Ionians. It is incontrast with the view of Themistocles (viii. 60 an.) ; 
but that was before Salamis, this after. 

KAnSévos: cf. ch. 101. 3 n. 

kata... Tovedvros, ‘ by chance (iii. 74. 1), through God's doing’ ; 
equivalent to Gein rixn (iii. 139. 3). 

For the play on the name cf. vi. 50. 3 n.; Aesch. Ag. 689. For 
names as omens cf. vii. 180 n. 

Stein would bracket the clause pera opéwy... movedpevos, as a mar- 
ginal annotation on Aékopat rdv oiwydy (91.2), inconsistent with avrds 
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re... dmomdevceat (QI. 2). It may, however, be an intentional 
correction of that statement, Leotychides having after all decided to 
keep Hegesistratus with his own fleet (wera oféov) and send on his 
companions (oi pé). 

*"AmoAAwvins S€—since ’Aroh\hovinrew = edv €& "ArodAavins; cf. ch. 
73.1n. The addition is necessary to distinguish this Apollonia from 
that on the Euxine (iv. 90, 93) and from some twenty other less dis- 
tinguished towns (Steph. Byz.). It was a colony of the Corinthians 
(Thuc. i. 26) founded in the days of Periander (Plutarch, 552 F). 
The Corcyraeans forced their way in here as in other Corinthian 
colonies, and claimed credit as joint or sole founders (Strabo 316; 
Scymn. Chius 440; Paus. v.22. 4). Itlay ten stades from the river 
Aous and sixty from the sea (Strabo /. c.). As one of the termini 
of the Egnatian Way it became very important in Roman days, and 
also had a reputation as a place of education (Suet. Vit. Aug. 8). 

93 I tpa {Alou mp6Barta: doubtless sheep (§ 2), 350 or 360 in number, 
to correspond with the days of the year ; so Homer speaking of the 
isle Thrinacia, Od. xii. 128 Béckovr’ “Hediovo Bdes kal idia pada, | émra 
Body dyédat, roca & oidy mwea Kadd, | mevrjxovta & Exacta, &c.; cf. 
Hymn. Apoll. 412. 

morapév: apparently the Aous, which risesin Mount Lacmon, the 
central part of Pindus (Strabo 271), and. flows by Apollonia though 
nowhere near Oricum. Possibly H. has confused this ‘ river’ with 
the little stream which enters the sea at Oricum. 

yévei Soxipotaror: cf, Ar. Pol. iv. 4. 1290b 11 ev AmodXovia tH ev 
T@ 'lovio kal ev Onpg... ev Tais Tipaisjoay of Siaféportes kar’ edyéverav 
kal TpO@roe Karacyxdvres Tas arotkias, dAcyot dvres TOAKGY. Apparently 
descent from the original settlers was a necessary qualification for 
citizenship ; cf. iv. 161.3 n. We may compare the feeling of the 
Boers towards the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. 

3 For such visitations cf. vi. 139. In. 
4 aoe cf. v. 63. 2 n.= xpnornpia (94. 1) and Georpdéma 
94. 3). 

Tovs mpodytas ignores the custom at Delphi (viii. 36.2 ad /iz.), where 
there was but one mpodnrns, and at Dodona (ii. 55. 1), where there 
were priestesses. It is a scholiast’s attempt to explain avroi (zu), 
which plainly refers to the gods consulted, Zeus and Apollo, who 
speak in person; cf. i. 47. 33 Vil. 141. 3. 

94 3 ‘The cause of Euenius’ anger is explained by the words as ¢fama- 
TnOcis; had he known the whole state of the case, he would have 
asked for more. 

epputrov...pavrucnv. This is the promised gift of the gods (93. 4 
ad fin.). -uenius was the inspired seer like Calchas (Il. i. 72) or 
Iamus (Pind. Ol. vi. 65), not the learned interpreter. For the 
contrast cf. Cicero, Div. i. 18, quoted vii. 6. 3 n. 

95 aydvrev Kopwlwv: cf. ch. 36, and for the connexion with Corinth 
ch, 92. 2 n. 
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45q . . . HKovea gives a variant discredited by the author ; cf. iv. 
F/oks Vil. 35. 1, 53. 3: 

émBarevwv, ‘relying on’; cf. iii. 63. 3, 67. 23 vi. 65. 4. 

é€ehépBave is correlative to éexdiSqvar, and the whole expression 
recalls €pyoda8os, and implies one who works for hire as a day- 
labourer ; cf. Hom. Od. xvii. 383. Such soothsaying for hire was 
viewed with contempt. For émt rij “EAdéda, round about all Hellas, 
cf. Od. xvii. 386, xxiv. 201, and especially xvi. 63 woA\ad Bporay ent 
dorea Sun Ojvat. 


107 Battle of Mycale. 97-9 Advance and landing of the Greeks. 


6 


I 


2 


3 . « cd 7 
97 [érwa in the singular is applied to any goddess just as dvaé is to 


100-5 The battle. 106,7 The Greeks return to Samos to hold 
council. The Persian leaders quarrel at Sardis. 


KaAdpevor: Alexis of Samos (ap. Athen. 572f.; F. H.G. iv. 299) 
mentions a temple of Aphrodite év xaddpois, which might well be 
the marshy ground near the mouth of the Imbrasus, between the 
Heraeum and the city of Samos. Perhaps the phrase 16 "Hpaoy 7d 
ravty is meant to indicate this position outside Samos; in any case 
the great Heraeum is meant, as is shown by H.’s usage elsewhere 
(i. 70. 3; ili. 123.13; iv. 88. 1,152. 4), and by the fact that no other 
Heraeum near Samos is known. The Greek fleet would naturally 
take post on the east side of the island near the town of Samos and 
opposite Mycale, as the Persian had done before. 

dvfjyov: put out to sea across the narrow strait dividing Samos 
from Mycale (cf. i. 148. 1). 

apos Ti Hmevpov gives the result of their action, viz. to reach the 
mainland. 

darfkav amotAéew. Probably H. is right in holding that after 
Salamis the Persians dare not face the Greeks at sea, particularly 
as the Ionians were untrustworthy (Meyer, iii, § 238), and so sent 
the Phoenician ships home to secure their safety. Delbriick (Perser- 
kriege, p. 104) strangely ascribes their departure to over-confidence 
caused by the long inaction of the Greek fleet, while Domaszewski 
(Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, i. 188) suggests that they may 
have been sent to guard the coast of Thrace. Whether H. is right 
in postponing the departure of the Phoenicians till the Greeks 
reached Samos, or at least were sailing from Delos, is more doubtful 
(Stein). Diodorus (xi. 19; cf. viii. 130 n.) seems to mean that they 
sailed straight home from Salamis ; at latest they must have gone 
at the first news of the Greek advance. 

katadeherppévos Tod dAAov otpatod: left behind by the rest of the 
army, either when it marched on Greece, or when it was disbanded 
after its return. Kriiger regards orparov as a partitive genitive 
(cf. vii. 170. 3 n.), since the construction is used elsewhere with the 
simple verb (vii. 168. 4; viii. 113. 2; ix, 19. I). 

épupa: cf. ch. 15, 2 n. 
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any god; but the plural rdérma is used only of the Eumenides (Aesch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 887; Eum. 951 ; Soph. Oed. Col. 84), or as here of 
Demeter and Kore (Oed. Col. 1050; Arist. Thesm. 1149; Paus. ix. 
8.1). Besides the temple of Demeter on Mycale (ch. 101. 1) there 
was one at Priene, recently excavated by Wiegand (Priene, p. 147f.), 
at which the goddesses were called decpdpopor dyvai rérmat (Boeckh, 
CrlGaii.2907)). 

For Thesmophoria near Ephesus cf. vi. 16. 

Taiowv or Taicos is probably the brook running by Domatia south 
of Mount Mycale, which flows into a marsh bordering on the sea. 
Ephorus, fr. 91, ap. Athen. 311 E; F.H.G. i. 260; Mela, i. 17; 
Plin. N. H. v. 31, § 113. Probably the word zorapdéy has fallen out 
of the text. 

Kodoréers. Placed by Wiegand (Priene, p. 17), arguing from an 
inscription at Domatia, on the east bank of the Gaeson, while 
the Persian stockade, to which perhaps it owes its name, must 
have been lower down on the west bank (Kiepert, Formae, 
No. vii n.). 

For Neleus cf. i. 147. 1. 

€pxos. Diodorus (xi. 34) adds a deep ditch. 

jpepa. The destruction of fruit trees, although there was a large 
forest close by on the hill, showed reckless disregard of the Milesians’ 
property, but cf. ch. 15. 2 n. 

If the words bracketed by Kriiger be retained in any form, they 
must mean that the Persians were prepared to stand a siege in 
defence of their fleet and to strike a blow for victory with their 
army (cf. 101. 3 ad fin.). 

98 2  doBd0pas, ‘gangways’, here ‘boarding-bridges’, Clearly the 
Greeks intended to fight in the old-fashioned way by boarding (Thuc. 
i. 49), not trusting to the new manceuvres. For these cf. vi. 12 n. 

3 ovv0yjpatos, ‘watchword’ in battle or on the march, usually 
the name of a deity; cf. Xen. Anab. i. 8. 163 vi. 5.25; vii. 3. 39. 

“Hpys is an almost certain conjecture, as the famous Heraeum 
(ch. 96. 1n.) had been the starting-point of the Greek fleet, and 
stood behind their line of battle. 

4 The passage appears to be an interpolation modelled on viii. 22. 
At least émevre dveveryOévra and dricrous roto. “EAAnot, ‘ mistrustful of . 
the Greeks,’ are suspicious phrases. 

99 3 Toto. MAnoior. This re-appearance of the Milesians, who had 
all been killed or led away captive (vi. 19, 20n.), is paralleled by 
that of the Eretrians who fought at Salamis (viii. 46. 2) and Plataea 
(ix. 28. 5), in spite of the similar fate that befell them in 490 B.C. ; 
cf. vi. IoI n., 119. Doubtless H. exaggerated in both cases the 
completeness of the destruction wrought by the Persians. 

The dative after katedéxeov, ‘whom they suspected,’ seems to be 
on the analogy of karaxpivew (cf. vii. 146. 2). 

xéppa: cf. ch. 61. 3 n. 
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$qpy. As has been shown by Grote (v. 47f.), the multitude in 
all ages is subject to ‘ sudden unaccountable impressions ’, whether 
of panic or encouragement, which in an age of faith are naturally 
attributed to divine intervention. The ¢jpy7 here is paralleled by 
that in Aeschines (in Timarch. § 128 f. and de Fals. Leg. § 144f.; 
cf. also Paus. i. 17.1) and by the éoca of Homer (II. ii. 93 ; Od. 
xxiv. 413). If, however, we are to find any real foundation for the 
report, we must either suppose with Grundy (p. 526) that it referred 
to one of the earlier successes of the Greeks in Boeotia, e. g. the 
death of Masistius, or we must give up the precise synchronism 
between Plataea and Mycale (§ 2,ch. 101.2). Either is better than 
accepting the rationalizing suggestion of Ephorus (Diod. xi. 35; 
Polyaen. i. 33) that Leotychides invented the report to encourage 
his men, while the Persian generals told their troops that Xerxes 
was coming to their aid with a large force. The traditional precise 
synchronism between Plataea and Mycale (cf. Diod. xi. 34; Justin 
il. 14) is a little discredited by the similar record as to the Himera 
and Salamis (vii. 166n.), or the Himera and Thermopylae (Diod. 
xi, 24). Further, though no exact chronology is possible, if Mar- 
donius was at Athens in June (ch. 3n.), the battle of Plataea probably 
took place at the beginning of August (ch. 41. In. and Busolt, ii. 
725,n.4). The dates in Plutarch, third Boedromion (Camill. 19, 
Moral. 349 F) and twenty-sixth Panemos= Metageitnion (Aristid. 
19), seem to be those on which the victory was celebrated at Athens 
and at Plataea (cf. vi. 106. 3n.). Mycale, on the other hand, is more 
naturally placed in the middle of August (Busolt, ii. 742, n. 2), since 
by the time that the Athenians have settled down to besiege Sestos 
it is autumn, i.e. mid-September, ch. 117n. A fortnight’s interval 
would give time for the rumour to cross the Aegaean. 

2 fs atts fpepns. H. rather awkwardly confuses two ways of 
stating the same fact. (1) ‘ The days of Plataea and that of Mycale 
were identical,’ and (2) the self-same day saw the battles of Plataea 
and Mycale. 

{_ 1 For the Demetrion near Plataea cf. ch. 57. 2n. 
mept Mapdovie mraton, ‘that Mardonius might be the rock on 
which Hellas would make shipwreck.’ 
KAndav = dyn; cf. v.72. 3 and 4; Soph. Philoctet. 255. 
éomevSov Means eagerness of spirit, not actual motion, since the 
Persians awaited attack (ch. 99). i 
- I wmpocexéov: used predicatively with reraypyévoir, as is shown by 
roiot emeéns TeTaypevoict (§§ 1 and 3). The Greek leaders apparently 
landed to the east of the Persian camp, and, finding the beach too 
narrow for the deployment of their troops, marched the left wing 
along it straight against the enemy, while the right wing made 
a turning movement (mepinioav) on the hills above. Then followed 
the breaking through the shield-wall and the rout of the Persians, 
and finally the capture of the camp. 
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xapd8pav. Perhaps the Gaeson, which served the Persians as 
a natural moat to their camp (ch. 97 n.). 


4 For Tigranes cf. ch. 96 and vii. 62. 1n., for the other Persian 


2 
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leaders villi. 130. 2. 

érepadxrjs viky (or ”“Apys) means in Homer and Aeschylus (Pers. 
930) ‘decisive victory’, but here and in viii. 11. 3 (€repaAxéws) 
“inclining now this way and now that, amceps, undecided ’. 

Ephorus, being from Cyme, was led by local patriotism to 
emphasize, and probably to exaggerate, the share of the Asiatic 
Greeks in the victory. He makes the appearance of the Samians 
and Milesians the turning-point in the battle, and declares that the 
Aeolians and others took part in the pursuit and slaughter of the 
Persians (Diod. xi. 36. 4, 5). 

‘Eppédvxos. Pausanias saw on the Acropolis a statue of Hermo- 
lycus, the Pancratiast, who is probably to be identified with the one 
here mentioned (cf. Frazer on Paus. 1. 23. 10). 

maykpdtiov émackyoas: cf. vi. 92. 2n. The Pancratium was 
a mixture of boxing and wrestling. For a detailed account cf. 
E. N. Gardiner, J. H. S. xxvi, pp. 21-2, and Greek athletic sports 
and festivals. 

For Carystus cf. vi. 99. 2n.3 viii. 66. 2, 112. 2, 121. 1. It was 
subdued by Athens in the war here mentioned, placed by Thucy- 
dides (i. 98) after the capture of Scyros and before the revolt of 
Naxos, i.e. circ. 472 B.C. (Busolt, ili, 140,n. 6). For Geraestus 
cf. viii. 7. In. 

dvartdois here = ‘ peaceful removal’ cf. § 3 and iv. 115. 3 ¢&ava- 
oréwpey eK TIS yis. 

’EAdas here in the wide sense of any land inhabited by Hellenes, 
and only limited by the relative clause to lands in the power of 
the confederates. 

roto. éy téAet: a vague phrase for the competent authorities, i. e. 
the king and his advisers; cf. of apxovres (ili. 46. 1; vi. 106. 2 n.) 
and the use of ra ré\n in Xenophon, on which cf. Underhill, Hellenica, 
Pp. 341, n. 8, and Gilbert, G. C. A. p. 54, n. 3. 

Tov pySicdvtwv. The reference is primarily to the list of traitors 
given in vii. 132. I, i.e. Thessalians, Malians, Locrians, and 
Boeotians (except Thespiae and Plataea), but we may suppose 
many islands to be included, e.g. Andros, Tenos, Paros, and 
Carystus in Euboea (vii. 95 n.3; viii. 66, 111 f.), and perhaps those 
Peloponnesian states whose neutrality savoured of treachery (viii. 
73.3 ad ss especially Argos (vii. 148f.) and Achaia (vii. 94. n.; 
viii. 73. In.). 

The idea of evacuating Ionia had been suggested by Bias (i. 170), 
and even partially carried out both in 546 B.c. (i. 164-8) and in 
494 B.C. (vi. 17, 20). Hence there is nothing improbable in its 
suggestion here. Possibly, too, it might be regarded as a military 
measure within the competence of Leotychides and his council, 
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though a question of such far-reaching importance as the expulsion 
of the Medizers should surely have been referred to the Probouloi 
at the Isthmus. Diodorus (xi. 37), in saying that both Ionians and 
Athenians at first agreed, and that the latter repented only when 
the Ionians and Aeolians had made all their preparations to 
emigrate, is guilty of foolish exaggeration, since the assent of the 
Ionians is not in accord with their strong attachment to their native 
land (cf. i. 165; vi. 3). 


4 H. distinctly limits admission into the league to the islanders 


present with the Greek fleet. We have already heard of the Chians 
and Samians (viii. 132; ix. 90f.), but the Lesbians are here first 
mentioned. Presumably they had previously joined but H. omitted 
their adhesion, just as he omits to mention the presence of allies as 
well as Athenians at the siege of Sestos (ch. 124.2 n.). The other 
loyal islanders (enumerated in vili. 46 and n.) must have been long 
before formally admitted to the league (cf. vii. 145). There is 
a difficulty as to the position of the Greeks on the mainland. H. 
here appears to exclude them, and in ch. lor ad fim. makes ‘the 
islands’ and the Hellespont the prize of victory, yet Ionia (in which 
Miletus is included) has already ‘revolted from Persia’ (ch. 104 
ad fin.), and, according to Thucydides (i. 89), allies from Ionia 
and the Hellespont helped the Athenians to take Sestos, while 
Ionians and others lately freed from the king are foremost in pro- 
moting the transference of the hegemony to Athens (i.95). Diodorus 
(xi. 37) cuts the knot by admitting to the league all Aeolians and 


' Jonians without distinction, which has led Steup to insert kai trovs 


Zz 


nmeipotas here. But Diodorus in this chapter is full of errors, and 
it seems better to suppose that such Greeks of the mainland as 
revolted from Persia were at first informally under the protection 
of Athens, and that they were only granted a formal alliance later, 
probably when the hegemony was transferred to Athens (cf. Busolt, 
iii. 39, 40). Of course many Greek states in Asia remained subject 
to Persia for years after this (cf. vi. 42 n.). : 

tds yepvpas. The bridge had perished ten months before (viii. 
117), but the Greeks may well have been ignorant of the fact so 
long as the Hellespont was in the hands of the enemy. f 

For Masistes, son of Darius and of Atossa, cf. vii. 82, and for his 
taunt ch. 20n. 


3. Kudtxins wéons fpt_e. This would be most interesting if true, but 


Xenagoras cannot well have been satrap of Cilicia, because that 
country, though called a satrapy (iii. 90), remained till at least 
400 B.C. under the rule of its native princes (Xen. Cyrop. vii. 4. 2), 
who bore the title Svéwveous. Cf. i. 74. 3n. (585 B.C); v. 118. 2 
(500 B.C.) ; vii. 98, and Aesch. Pers. 326 (480 B. c.) ; Xen. Anab. 
i. 2 ad fin.; Ctes. Pers. § 58, p. 78; Diod. xiv. 20 (401 B.C.). 
Hence the conjecture Avxins. 
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108-13 Tragedy at the Persian Court. The amours of Xerxes and the 
vengeance of Amestris. 


108 1 Tpopndedpevos, ‘from respect for’ = aideduevos, hence followed by 
thewaccn: cit. 172056 

rout6. The same thought, viz. that the king would not use 
violence. 

Darius, the eldest of Xerxes’ three sons, was murdered by his 
brother Artaxerxes (465 B.C.) at the suggestion of Artabanus, the 
Vizir who slew Xerxes (Diod. xi. 69; Ctes. § 29, p. 71). 

@vyarépa: somewhat strangely in apposition to ydpov, cf. iil. 
88. 2. 

2  ‘%yayero. The middle is commonly used of the bridegroom, 
but here (cf. ch. 111. 3; i. 34. 3) of his father bringing about the 
marriage. 

109 2 74 5é: attracted into the case appropriate in the next clause; cf. 
1.24. 5 ad init. 

ee: of the decrees of fate; cf. ii. 161. 3; similarly yp7jy, i. 8. 2; 
is GAs 

3 Ps the grant of cities cf. ii. 98n.; Thuc. i. 138; Xen. Hell. 
Hs 5 (6% 

otparés. E. Meyer (iii. § 20) inclines to interpret this of a body- 
guard. So the orparin of Masistes (ch. 113 ad fiz.) can hardly have 
been more than a guard. 

IIo 2. For birthday feasts cf. i. 133. Plato (Alcib. i, p. 121 C) says that 
the birthday of the king’s eldest son was celebrated with feasting 
throughout the Empire. 

aura = Persian Zacht. 

oparav: cf. iv. 73. 2. It would seem that the king, who at all 
other times appeared in full royal dress crowned with the tiara (cf. 
vii. 61. 1), on the day of this feast showed his head bare, and, like 
his companions at table, smeared it with ointments. 

Tlépoas Swpéerar. For the gifts cf. Thuc. ii. 97; Plut. Alex. 69; 
Xen. Cyr. viii. 5.21 and 7.1; Meyer, iii,§ 17; and Esther ii. 18. 
For the whole scene Matt. xiv. 6-9; Mark vi. 21-6. 

III 2 épos ddeAdeds: i.e. full brothers cf. vii. 7 n., 82n., 97. 

5 7d SSdpeva: cf. vill. 114. 1 n. 

tooévbe, ‘only so much’; cf. i. 128.2, 199. 3. 

Masistes’ answer ‘You have not yet destroyed me’, means 
primarily ‘ You have taken from me not life, but all that makes life 
worth living’, and perhaps contains a covert threat ‘ You have still 
left me life and the chance of revenge’. 

112 For similar barbarities cf. Homer, Od. xviii. 86 ; xxii. 475 ; I]. xxi. 
4553 xxill.21. For Amestris’ cruelty vil. 114. 
113. For Bactra and the Bactrian vopos cf. ill. 92. 23 vi. 9. 4. 
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-22 The Athenians besiege and take Sestos. S tory of Artayctes. The 
. wisdom of Cyrus. 


I daroAappOévres : zutercepti, arrested by contrary winds ; cf. ii. 115. 
4; Liv. xxxvii. 37. 

2: Thucydides (i. 89) speaks as if the Peloponnesians had sailed 
straight home from Mycale, but adds the significant fact that Ionians 
and Hellespontines helped to besiege Sestos, of dé ’A@nvaior kal of 
amd “Iwvias kal “ENAnondvrov Edppayor Sn deotynkdtes ad Baoihéas 
Umopeivavtes Siotov émodtdpkouv. In each case the fuller account 
should be followed. Thucydides omits the fruitless voyage of the 
Peloponnesians, but supplies an omission in H. (cf.ch. 106). Sestos 
was of great importance to Athens as commanding the corn-route 
to the Euxine (vii. 147.2 n.), and as the strongest (ch. 115) place in 
the Chersonese (Thuc. viii.62 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 5), on which Athens 
had claims founded on the dominion of Miltiades (cf. vi. 34 f.) ; App. 
XVI, § 8. 

II5 é6vros: for the case cf. viii. 69. In. 

For Cardia cf. vi. 33. 3 n. 

évOatz7a and tavrnv refer to Sestos. 

} I érupdvweve: more properly émerpdmeve (vii. 78 ad fin). 

TovTov tod vopod: apparently the European (i.e. Thracian) 
conquests of Darius, the Skurdra of the Nakshi-Rustum Inscription, 
which may well have formed a satrapy, of which Sestos was the capital 
and Artayctes the governor (vii. 33. 1 ad _/iz.), though it is not 
mentioned in H.’s list (iii. gof.), as it had not been conquered at the 
beginning of Darius’ reign, and was lost again by Xerxes. 

umapxos is, however, also used of the commandant of a fortress; 
cf. vii. 194. 1n.; while vdyos is used of districts smaller than satra- 
pies; il. 165, 166, &c.; iv. 62. 1, 66. AS 

Artayctes is also leader of the Macrones and Mossynoeci (vii. 
78) ; cf. Masistes, vil. 82, ix. 113; Meyer, iii, § 42 n. 

Protesilaus of Phylace in Phthiotis was slain as he landed on the 
Trojan shore (II. ii. 701 roy & éxrave Adpdavos avipp | vnds dmoOpdoxoyra 
mov mpwatiatov “Ayatoy), He was honoured as a hero at Phylace 
(Pindar, Isthm. i. 58) and generally (cf. Wordsworth, Laodamia) 
so regarded (Paus. iii. 4. 6), yet at Elaeus he was worshipped as 
a god (ch. 120. 3; Paus.i. 34. 2). Probably he was a native deity 
identified with the Greek hero from similarity of name. His oracle, 
like those of Amphiaraus and Trophonius (with whom Pausanias, 
i. 34. 2, compares him), was frequented by the sick (Philos. Her. 
670, 678f.). For Elaeus cf. vi. 140. 1 n. 

Cf. vii. 5. 2n. The request for a man’s house was so natural that 
the king had no suspicion of the sacrilege intended. f 

The Persian kings claimed all Asia (i. 4. 43 vii. 11. 4n.), as did the 
Sassanids (Dio (epit.) Ixxx. 4; Herodian vi. 2. 2). 
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II'7 _ ToAvopKeopévorct : passive, ‘the besieged,’ as in i. 84. 1; similarly 

* the active of besiegers, iii. 56. 1; vili. 129. I. 

pOwérwpov. The rising of Arcturus (Sept. 18) marked the 
beginning of autumn (cf. ch. 100. I n., 101). The murmuring of the 
besiegers and the distress of the besieged (ch. 118) clearly began in 
the autumn, but the siege no doubt lasted into, and perhaps 
through, the winter (Thuc. i. 89 émtxeudoarres cidov), The state-- 
ment of Diodorus (xi. 37) evO0s ék katdmhov mpooBodas tH TONE Troty- 
odpevos ethe Syoroy is an obvious blunder. H.’s words (ch. 121) 
kata To €ros Tovro, no doubt limit the siege to a single year, but his 
year, like that of Thucydides, is a campaigning year from spring to 
spring; cf. vili. 130, 131; Vil. 37; vi. 31. 

118  tévouvs. The leather girths of a bedstead supporting the mattress, 
and perhaps the leather plaited work forming the seat of a chair; 
Ch Vei2b ales wile 2Osmde 

émuoGe: at the back of the fortress. the front being plainly towards 
the sea. 

ig xr ‘“Ativdor: cf. vi. 34. In. For the practice of sacrificing strangers 
to Artemis in the Tauric Chersonese cf. iv. 103, and for the custom 
of the Getae iv. 94. 

2 Aiyés Ilotapav: an open roadstead opposite Lampsacus, named, 
perhaps, from two small streams which reach the sea near it, famous 
for at) final defeat of the Athenians by Lysander (Xen. Hell. ii. 
Tip WKoN TE : 

I20 1 €émwédAovro: cf.i. 141. 2, and for a similar portent Homer, Od. xii. 
394 f. 

For Madytus and the place of the bridge cf. vii. 33 n. 

They crucified him with hands and feet stretched out and nailed 
to cross-pieces ; cf. vii. 33. This barbarity, unusual on the part of 
Greeks, may be explained by the enormity of the outrage or by 
Athenian deference to local feeling. 

122 2 The ruggedness of Persia proper is frequently insisted on in 
antiquity, rightly in the main; cf. i. 71. 2f.; Plat. Laws 695 a; 
Arrian, Anab. v. 4. 5. 

mA€oot : in more points (Stein); cf. Grace (i. I. 2, QI. 6). 

3 H. ascribes to Cyrus the teaching of Hippocrates mepi ’A¢por 24 
(cf. 1. 142) ebphoeis yap emi rd rAROos Ths xopns TH pice dkodovdéovra 
kai ra eidea tv dvOpdmey Kai ros Tpdrous. dSkou péev yap } yn Tietpa 
kal padOaky... kal ray poy Kars Keira, evtadOa Kai of dvOpwrot oap- 
ka@deés clot Kal dvapOpor kai bypol kal dradairwpot kal Thy Wuxiy Kakol ds 
emi to mov, .. . dkov 8 ori xopn Wirn Te Kal dvvdpos Kat TpNXEla Kal UO 
TOU XELMLavos mieComervn Kal Umd TOU HAiov Kekavpéern, evOaiTa Se... TATE 
Oca kai ras dpyds adOadeas Kai idtoyya@povas Tov Te dypiou paddoy peré- 
Xovtas i) Tod huepou és Te ras réxvas d€urépous Te Kal cuver@répovs Kal Td 
mohéua dpeivous etpnoes. H. throughout assumes the influence of 
climate on character and on institutions. Differences between one 
folk and another he would trace in part to differences in physical] 
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and geographical environment, since he is convinced of the rela- 
tivity of human institutions (cf. Macan, ad foc., and iii. 38). It 
should never have been doubted that this anecdote was deliberately 
chosen by the historian to close his work. It recalls the fact that 
the Persians, though now defeated, were a famous race of watriors ; 
it perhaps is intended to warn the conquerors that they too may 
suffer decline and fall if they relax their discipline (cf. vii. 102). No 
doubt the moral is a little obvious, the literary artifice somewhat 
naive, but is not all this characteristic of Herodotus? 
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APPENDIX XVI 
HERODOTUS ON TYRANNY 


§1. The tyrants in Greek literature. The picture of tyranny 
and tyrants given by H. is one of almost unrelieved blackness. 
Tyranny is the negation of law and order, the arbitrary rule of an 
individual, puffed up with pride yet racked with suspicions, who 
sacrifices the lives of men and the honour of women to gratify the 
caprice of the moment (iii. 80). This judgement is borne out by the 
long catalogue of crimes attributed to Polycrates (iil. 39-47, 54-60, 
120-6) and to the Corinthian tyrants (ill. 48-53; v. 92). The 
Ionian tyrants are willing slaves of their Persian master (iv. 136-42), 
traitors to the cause of Hellas and of freedom. The lords of 
Syracuse, damned with faint praise by Thucydides (i. 17), were at 
least champions of Hellas against the barbarian (vii. 153-67), and 
meet with kindlier treatment, as do Cleisthenes of Sicyon (v. 67, 68 ; 
vi. 126-30), perhaps on account of his connexion with the Alc- 
maeonids and the rulers of Athens itself, Pisistratus and his sons 
(i. 59-645 v- 55, 56, 62-5, 94-6). ; 

In this censure of despotism H. is followed by other Greek 
writers. Possibly his Periander served as a model for their pictures ; 
certainly Xenophon in the Hiero and Plato in the Republic dwell 
on the misery of the tyrant’s life, friendless in the midst of foes. 
Finally, the plain and prosaic account in the Politics of Aristotle 
is as effective an indictment as the dramatic sketches of Plato 
and H. 

We can easily account for these dark pictures of tyranny. The 
private vices of a tyrant in a small Greek state came home as 
personal matters to his subjects: his brutality and debauchery, 
unlike that of a Nero or a Napoleon, could not be unknown. The - 
smallness of the Greek state also made the danger of tyranny ever 
present, and the oligarchic leanings which mark all branches of 
Greek literature except oratory rendered it inevitable that the 
tyrant, whose hand was especially heavy on the aristocratic class, 
should be evil spoken of. It can hardly be accidental that the 
tyrants of Syracuse, who paid scant regard to the people (vii. 156), 
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but enlisted in their service famous literary men, were on the whole 
more favourably judged than most of their class. 

Allowing for all these causes of prejudice, we can form for ourselves 
a truer picture of tyranny than that current in Greece. We see that 
it was a necessary stage in the progress of the state: politically it 
was the transition from an oligarchy of birth to a more popular form 
of government, socially it broke down the barrier between the proper- 
tied and the unpropertied. And tyranny was not wholly selfish. 
The despots of Sicily saved the Western Mediterranean for Graeco- 
Roman civilization: the despots of older Greece, by their dynastic 
alliances and diplomatic intercourse, and by the reverence they 
showed for the national temples, Delphi and Olympia, and their 
encouragement of the great festivals, did much for the unification of 
Hellas. Above all, the tyrants’ patronage of art and literature 
developed that culture which was the chief glory of Hellas. 

§ 2. Tyranny at Sicyon and Megara. The first home of 
tyranny would seem to have been the coastlands of Asia Minor,! 
where Lydian influence was strong, but it spread rapidly among the 
wealthier and more progressive states (cf. Thuc. i. 13), particularly 
in the cities near that great avenue of trade, the Isthmus of Corinth. 
In these states the tyranny embodied a reaction against oligarchy, 
a rising of the original inhabitants against their Dorian conquerors. 
This aspect is most clearly seen at Sicyon. The Orthagoridae are 
said to have sprung from the people (Andreas = Orthagoras was 
a cook, Diod. vill. 24), and to have preserved their power for a century 
by their moderation and justice in their dealings with their subjects 
(Ar. Pol. 1315 b 12). This must refer to the conquered race, the 
peasants and husbandmen, who formed the bulk of the population. 
For on the Dorian nobility the hand of Cleisthenes fell heavily. 
Even though we need not take the nicknames given the three 
Dorian tribes as official titles (cf. v. 68 n.), nevertheless the 


1 The name tyranny as well as the thing seems to originate in Asia 
Minor. Its earliest use, in which it implies nothing more than absolute 
monarchy, is in Archilochus, fr. 25 (Bergk) O¥ por ta Tu-yew Tod ToAVYpioou 
pede... peydans 8 ob« épéw tvpavvidos, and in Simonides of Amorgos, 
fr. 7,1. 69 fv py Ts 7) TUpavvos 7} oxnmrodxos 7 (cf. the use of it for gods, 
% TUpavvos, Herondas, v. 77, and Mz t¥pavvos on inscriptions). The later 
sense of a rule illegal in origin and character appears first in Alcaeus, 
fr. 37a, Theognis 1181, and in the Attic song in praise of Harmodius. 
In H, both uses appear, the same person being often termed both BaatAeds 
and rtupavyvos (cf. v. 44n.), yet the distinction between lawful king, e.g. 
at Cyrene and Sparta, and lawless despot is everywhere implicit and 
occasionally explicit. Later, under the influence of Plato, the notion arises 
that the tyrant’s rule is not only illegal, but also necessarily evil in its 
objects and in its methods. Tyranny to the philosophers is the perversion 
of monarchy, utterly selfish, and a curse to its subjects (Ar. Pol. iii. 7. 5. 
1279 b5, &c.). 
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supremacy of the non-Dorian element seems implied in their new 
name ‘Archelaoi’. The attempt to stamp out Dorianism re- 
appears in the attack on Argive influence. The recitation of the 
epics, in which Argos is glorified, is forbidden ; Argive Adrastus is 
to be driven out by the welcome given to his Theban foe Melanippus, 
and the choruses which had been held in his honour are trans- 
ferred to the popular wine-god Dionysus (v. 67 n.). 

That Cleisthenes was a magnificent monarch with wide connexions 
may be seen from the tale of his daughter’s betrothal (vi. 126 f.), 
from his victories in the chariot-race at Olympia (vi. 126) and at 
Delphi (Paus. x. 7. 6), and above all from the part he played in the 
Sacred War against Crisa and in the reorganization of the Pythian 
festival (v. 67 n.). 

The tyranny of Theagenes in Megara (Ar. Pol. 1305 a 24), un- 
mentioned by H., derives its chief interest from the light thrown 
by the poems of Theognis on the social and economic condition of 
the people after its fall. The struggles between the oppressed 
peasantry and their lords are there vividly depicted; but of the 
Megarian tyranny we know little or nothing. 

§ 3. Tyranny at Corinth. The case is far otherwise with the 
greatest of this group of tyrannies, the Corinthian. Here we have 
two divergent views preserved in tradition. H. (v. 92), though he 
gives us the charming tale of the preservation of the infant Cypselus, 
is clearly inspired with oligarchic hate of the Cypselids. Cypselus 
is a harsh despot, and Periander, though at first milder, is speedily 
converted by the advice of his Milesian ally Thrasybulus, and 
becomes a tyrant, whose sad and lonely old age (iii. 5of.) is but the 
due punishment for his monstrous brutality (iil. 43-9, v. 92). 

In later writers, who probably followed Ephorus (Aristotle, Nic. 
Damasc. fr. 58-60), Cypselus is the milder type of tyrant, rising 
to power by demagogic arts, and ruling Corinth without a body- 
guard by tact and ability (Ar. Pol. 1315 b 27), while Periander is 
an adept in the black arts of tyranny (Ar. Pol. 1313a 37), giving 
advice to Thrasybulus to lop off the tallest ears of corn (Ar. Pol. 
1311 a 20, 1284 a 26; cf. H. v. 92), thoroughly, understanding how 
to break a people’s spirit. Neither tradition is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, but the probabilities are that Cypselus, like Pisistratus, 
tempered despotism by seeking to retain popularity, and that 
Periander relied more on naked force and military ability. Both 
would seem to have been great rulers. 

Like other tyrants they acquired wealth by confiscating the 
property of the banished nobles ; but probably the only taxes were 
harbour and market dues (Ps. Heraclides 5, F. H. G. ii. 213), and 
there was no direct taxation, the tradition that Cypselus took 
tithe of all property being late and untrustworthy (Pseud. Ar. 
Oecon. ii. 2), and they spent their wealth royally in the service of 
art and religion. Temples were built, indeed the gable (aierés) of 
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a temple was held to be a Corinthian invention (Pind. Ol. xiii. 21) ; 
a treasury was built at Delphi to which rich gifts were sent (i. 14. 
50); the offerings at Olympia were yet more famous, a colossal 
golden statue of Zeus in the Heraeum (Plat. Phaedr. 236B; Paus. 
vy. 2. 3), and the celebrated chest (cf. v. 92. 2n.). It was probably in 
the days of Periander that the Isthmian games reached the rank of 
a national festival, for Solon (Plut. ch. 23; Diog. Laert. i. 55) insti- 
tuted prizes for victors in the Isthmian as well as in the Olympic 
games. The popular worship of Bacchus was encouraged by 
Corinthian as by other despots, and the dithyramb and cyclic chorus 
appropriate to the festive god first perfected by Periander’s court- 
poet Arion (i. 23, 24). Nor were the tyrants indifferent to the 
economic welfare of their subjects. To prevent too great a flow of 
population to the city and the neglect of agriculture, immigration was 
checked, while citizens were compelled to work and the number of 
slaves was restricted (Diog. Laert. i. 98 ; Nic. Damasc. 58; F. H.G. 
ili. 391). These measures were further intended to prevent the 
gathering together of idlers in the market-place, characteristic of 
‘free democracy, but dangerous to tyranny (cf. Ar. Pol. 1292 b 25, 
1318 b 9, 1319 a 30); indeed it is the political rather than the 
economic purpose of these measures that impressed Aristotle. 

§ 4. The colonial and foreign policy of the Corinthian 
tyrants. It is, however, the colonial policy of the Cypselidae 
which most excites our admiration. Numerous colonies are found®d 
to provide for surplus population and promote trade, so that the 
north-western region is brought politically as well as commercially 
under the sway of Corinth. Three colonies dominating the 
Ambracict gulf are ascribed to the three illegitimate sons of 
Cypselus (Nic. Damasc. Z.c.). First Leucas is said to have been 
colonized by Pylades, the peninsula (Hom. Od. xxiv. 378) being 
converted into an island by cutting through the sandy isthmus 
which joined it to the mainland (Strabo 452), and its harbour 
protected with moles. Then Anactorium at the mouth of the 
Ambraciot gulf was settled by Echiades, and Ambracia itself, with its 
rich lands and ready access to the trade of Epirus, by Gorgos 
(Strabo, Z.c.). Corinth recovers her suzerainty over Corcyra, whither 
Lycophron is sent as viceroy (iii. 32), and in concert with the 
Corcyraeans founded Apollonia and Epidamnus (Dyrrachium) at 
one end of the great road across Illyria known later as the Via 
Egnatia. Near the place where that road reaches the Aegean, 
Evagoras, son of Periander, founded Potidaea (Nic. Damasc. fr. 60 ; 
F. H. G. iii. 393), which secured for Corinth a hold on Chalcidice 
and on the trade along the great Illyrian road. 

The foreign policy of the Corinthian tyrants cannot be recon- 
structed for lack of sufficient material, but evidently Periander had 
relations with the phil-Hellenic kings of Egypt (cf. the name of his 
nephew, Psammetichus) and of Lydia (iii. 48). He is allied with 
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Thrasybulus of Miletus (i. 20; v. 92), and at enmity with Samos 
(iii. 48), reversing the earlier policy of Corinth, which had stood 
with Samos and Chalcis against Eretria and Miletus in the great 
Lelantine war. Periander decides in favour of Athens her dispute 
with Mitylene concerning Sigeum (v. 94n.), and is evidently the 
most powerful ruler of his age in Hellas. He kept up a navy on 
both the Corinthian and the Saronic gulf, and, inspired perhaps by 
the success of the canal at Leucas, planned to unite the two seas by 
a canal through the Isthmus (Diog. Laert. i. 99). The task proved 
too hard for the engineers of antiquity, and has only been accom- 
plished in our own day (1893), but the scheme shows the despot’s 
daring and enterprise. In the days of the Tyranny Corinth was 
a great imperial state, not the nation of shopkeepers seeking and 
fighting for commerce, and commerce only, which she became 
under the rule of the oligarchy. 

§ 5. Pisistratus’ social and economic policy. While to H. 
the Corinthian is the worst type of tyranny, the Athenian is the 
best. Like other authorities, he emphasizes the fact that Pisistratus 
did no violence to the Solonian laws and constitution (i. 59. 6; 
Thuc. vi. 54; Ath. Pol. 16). No doubt some of the law-giver’s 
measures fell into disuse (Ath. Pol. 22), and care was taken that 
some member of the despot’s family should hold office (Thuc. 2. ¢.), 
but Pisistratus, though he strengthened himself with a mercenary 
bodyguard and by taking hostages from suspected foes (i. 64), 
observed the laws and even appeared to defend himself before the 
Areopagus (Ar. Pol. 1315 b 21; Ath. Pol. 16). In fine he antici- 
pated Augustus in founding a principate, a monarchy under the 
guise of a republic. This aspect of the rule of Pisistratus H. under- 
stands and values. But of his far-reaching foreign policy he gives us 
but scattered and unconnected glimpses, while he says nothing of 
the part tyranny played in promoting the social and economic welfare 
of Attica, and little of its great services to art, literature, and religion. 
Among the social and economic measures we may mention the 
lending of money to the needy peasants (chief among whom were 
his own supporters, the Diacrii) for the purposes of agriculture 
(Ath. Pol. 16), and probably the provision of lands for them from 
the confiscated estates of the banished nobles, their former masters 
(cf. Busolt, ii. 327-8). After Pisistratus, the landholder in Attica 
is, as a rule, a peasant proprietor. Again peace and order are 
secured and the administration of justice in the country districts 
improved by the institution of local courts (kara Sypovs dixacrai, 
Ath. Pol. 16). Lastly, the interest shown by the Pisistratids in the 
road system of Attica is exemplified by the action of Hipparchus in 
setting up of the Hermae as sign-posts (cf. Ps. Plat. Hipp. 228 D), 
and of Hippias’ son Pisistratus in dedicating the altar of the Twelve 
Gods (cf. vi. 108. 4; Thuc. vi. 54) the central milestone of Attica 
(ii. 7). 
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Clearly it was the aim of Pisistratus, as of the Corinthian tyrants 
(sup.), that his subjects should employ themselves in their own 
callings (Ath. Pol. 16) and leave politics to their ruler (of. cit. 15, 
ad fin.). Hence Theophrastus was led to ascribe the vdpos dpyias 
to Pisistratus, not to Solon (Plut. Sol. 31; cf. ii. 177 n.), and though 
this may be a mistake, its enforcement was probably a maxim of his 
policy. In any case, under the fostering care of the despot Attica 
prospered greatly; to the commons the rule of the tyrants was a 
golden age, like that of Cronos (Ath. Pol. 16; Ps. Hipp. 229 B). 

§ 6. Pisistratus’ encouragement of commerce and the 
arts. We must not, however, think that the city was neglected 
for the land nor commerce for agriculture. Pisistratus and his sons 
did much for the water supply of Athens, constructing the *Evveda- 
kpouvos (vi. 137. 3n.), whether that be the conduit and watercourse 
discovered near the Agora by Dorpfeld or not. In the age of the 
tyrants begins the great and profitable trade in Attic pottery, which 
was exported wholesale to all parts of the Greek world. To this 
period belongs the first great style of Attic vase painting, the black 
figure on red ground, and the beginnings of the red figure on black 
ground, the style which was to culminate in Euphronios. And if we 
turn from a minor to the greater arts, among the buildings of Pisistra- 
tus we may namethe first plan and beginnings of the largest among 
Athenian temples, the Olympieum by the Ilissus, which remained 
a torso till the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, and was only com- 
pleted by the antiquarian emperor Hadrian. To Pisistratus, too, 
may be ascribed at least the peristyle of that old temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis so ingeniously reconstructed by Dérpfeld (Harrison, 
Athens, p. 503 f. 3; D’Ooge, Acropolis, 43-63, 369-97; Frazer, Paus. 
ii, Appendix), the early Hecatompedon. 

To the pediment of this temple belongs in all probability a 
vigoroussculpture of Athena slaying a giant (E.Gardner, G.S. 163-4), 
a part no doubt of a Gigantomachy. Again, we must assign to the 
age of the despots most of the charming series of female draped 
figures, often called ‘priestesses of Athena’, discovered in the 
excavation of the Acropolis (Gardner, of. c7¢. 164-74). On the 
base of one of the latest in style among them is an inscription 
assigning it to Antenor, the sculptor of the first group representing 
the tyrannicides. In fine we must ascribe to the age of the despots 
a great advance in the most characteristic Greek arts, architecture, 
vase-painting, and sculpture. 

§ 7. Pisistratid patronage of literature and religious 
festivals. Nor were the Pisistratidae backward in the encourage- 
ment of literature. Even if the Pisistratid recension of Homer be 
doubted or denied (vii. 6. 3n.), Hipparchus was a great patron of 
poets, such as Lasus of Hermione (vii. 6), Anacreon, and Simonides 
of Ceos (Ps. Plat. Hipparch. 228f.). More important is the con- 
nexion of Pisistratus with the city Dionysia and the first beginnings 
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oftragedy. The foundation of the tragic contests and the victory of 
Thespis is assigned (Marm. Parium, 43) to the year 534 B.C., and 
we can hardly be wrong in ascribing this new literary development 
and the reorganization, if not the institution, of the city Dionysia to 
Pisistratus. In Athens, as at Sicyon and elsewhere, the tyrants 
favoured these popular festivals and discouraged exclusive aristo- 
cratic family worships. It is probable that the festival at Eleusis 
owed much to the despots. The second temple there, more than 
twice as large as the oldest, belongs to this period. Again, the 
great prominence of Dionysus-Iacchus in the Eleusinian mysteries 
may well be ascribed to Orphic influence favoured by the Pisistra- 
tidae. The Homeric hymn knows only of the two goddesses, 
mother and maid, at Eleusis; Dionysus, like Orphism, would seem 
to come from Thrace to Athens and thence to Eleusis. At least 
the spiritualization of the wine-god and earth-goddesses and their 
festivals is the work of Orphic mystics (Harrison, Prolegomena, 
ch. ix f.). And the connexion of the Pisistratidae with Orphism 
is clear. Apart from their knowledge of oracles and soothsaying,’ 
Onomacritus (vii. 6. 3n.), the apostle of Orphism, who is said to 
have put the Orphic maxims into verse (Aristotle, fragm. 7, Rose ®) 
and settled the forms of purification (reAerai), was the trusted adviser 
of the Pisistratidae till convicted of forgery (vii. 6). The elevation 
of the Eleusinian mysteries to the rank of a national festival, and 
their spiritualization under Orphic influence, were achieved in the 
age of the despots. Finally the Panathenaea, though its foundation 
is assigned to the year 566/5 (Pherecydes, fr. 20; F.H.G.i. 73), 
must owe its greatness to the fostering care of the tyrants, who 
themselves marshalled the splendid procession of the festival 
(Thuc. i, 20; vi. 57). The despots must needs pay all honour to the 
national goddess by adding splendour to her festival as well as by 
decorating her temple. 

§ 8. Pisistratus’ foreign policy. Lastly, the foreign policy 
of Pisistratus is spirited and successful. On the great trade route 
to the Pontus he seized two important positions. He recovered 
Sigeum from the Mityleneans and established his son Hegesistratus 
there (v. 95n.). He encouraged the colonization of the Thracian 
Chersonese under the Philaid Miltiades (I) (vi. 36f.), and supported 
his house in their principality, clearly as vassals of their Athenian 
over-lord (vi. 103). By these means he secured a hold on the 
great corn route.” 


1 Cf. the Pisistratid collection of oracles seized by Cleomenes (v. 90), the 
accurate knowledge of oracles attributed to Hippias (v. 93), and also the 
frequent occurrence in the history of the Pisistratids of oracies (i. 62, 64) 
and ominous dreams (vy. 56; vi. 107). 

* Further, Hippias at least was in alliance with Hippoclus, tyrant of 
Lampsacus (Thue. vi. 59). 
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No less valuable were the goldmines of Mount Pangaeum near 
the Strymon (i. 64; Ath. Pol. 15) and the port of Rhaecelus on the 
Thermaic gulf, which he occupied. Hence his alliance with the 
kings of Macedon (v.94 n.). In the islands of the Aegean (Cyclades) 
Pisistratus sought to plant his power. Naxos he held through 
Lygdamis (i. 61. 4n.); further he sought to win the favour of the 
Delian Apollo by a purification of the land round his temple (i. 64; 
Thue. iii. 104). Delos was already important as the centre of an 
Ionic amphictyony of islanders. But this Aegean policy of Pisistra- 
tus needed the support of a strong fleet, which at that time Athens 
did not possess (probably she had at most fifty ships; cf. vi. 89 n.). 
Indeed, before the fall of the Attic dynasty, Polycrates (ili.125) and 
Lygdamis had been overthrown (Plut. de Mal. Herod. 21, Mor. 
859 D), while Sigeum and the Chersonese had been compelled to 
submit to Persia. 

On the mainland Pisistratus made alliance with the chief powers 
of Northern and Southern Greece. His alliance with Thessaly 
(v. 63, 94) was proclaimed by the name given to his third son 
(Thessalus) ; the friendship of his house with Sparta (v. 63, 90) 
held good in spite of his close relations with Argos, whence came 
his wife Timonassa and a timely reinforcement of 1,000 men (i. 61; 
Ath. Pol. 17), which aided in his restoration. At the same time he 
received the support of the Eretrian and Theban oligarchies (i. 61 ; 
Ath. Pol. 15). In fine, a far-reaching foreign policy is characteristic 
of the Athenian as of other tyrants, since on their success abroad 
depended in large measure their security from plots at home, 
fomented by the banished nobles. 

§ 9. Polycrates of Samos. The tyranny of Polycrates at Samos 
forms a fitting pendant to that of Pisistratus by likeness and by 
contrast. Like Pisistratus he aimed at an Jonic suzerainty of the 
Aegean (iii. 122), and curried favour with Apollo of Delos by pre- 
senting him with the neighbouring island of Rhenaea (Thuc. 1 USE 
iii. 104). Unlike Pisistratus, he increased his fleet to 100 vessels, 
and after defeating Miletus and her ally Lesbos in a great battle, 
became a dangerous pirate power like the Algerine corsairs (iii. 39). 
At first he would seem to have aspired to independence, and perhaps 
even hoped successfully to withstand the Persian power, as Thrasy- 
bulus of Miletus had the Lydian (i.17 f.). Atleast he made alliance 
and exchanged gifts with Amasis of Egypt (iii. 40 ; ii. 182). Inthe 
day of need, however, he deserted the Egyptian and sent a squadron 
to join Cambyses (iii. 44), thus acknowledging the suzerainty of 
Persia. Indeed, it is obvious that Samos could preserve her 
independence only so long as the Persian kings were occupied in 
suppressing revolts or extending their empire in the East. 

The public works of Polycrates (Ar. Pol. 1313 b 24) were on 
a magnificent scale. Besides building himself a palace, which 
Caligula intended to restore (Suet. Cal. 21), he may well have had 
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a share in all the three wonders described by H. (iii. 60). He 
also valued the work of the artist Theodorus (iii. 41) and patronized 
the doctor Democedes (iii. 131), and at least the lighter muses, the 
poets of love and wine, Ibycus and Anacreon (iii. 121). 

§ 10. The fall of tyranny. The fall of tyranny was no doubt 
due in the main to natural causes. Quarrels in the ruling house, or 
the succession of a weak ruler, gave opportunity to the undying 
hatred of the exiled nobles. It is, however, distinctly stated by 
Thucydides (i. 18) and Aristotle (Pol. 1312 b 7) that the Spartans 
‘put down most of the tyrannies.1 Yet this statement is hard to 
justify in detail. In H. we only hear of the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidae (v. 63 f.) and of the abortive attack on Polycrates 
(iii. 44, 54-6). In each of these cases the Spartans had special 
reasons for their action, more satisfactory than the injuries (i. 70; 
iil. 47) or the piety (v. 63) put forward by H. The offence of the 
Athenian tyrants may well have been their Argive alliance (Ath. 
Pol. 19). Against Polycrates Sparta was pushed forward by her 
commercial allies, especially Corinth ; Aegina had an ancient but 
still remembered grudge against Samos (iii. 59); Corinth, apart 
from the motive given by H. (iii. 48f.), a more recent and more 
bitter hatred. Above all Corinth saw her trade in the Aegean 
threatened by the piratical power of Polycrates. Weneed not, then, 
follow Plutarch (de Mal. Her. 21. 859C) in ascribing to Sparta 
a consistent hatred of tyranny on principle. Still less can we 
accept without criticism his list of tyrants expelled by the Spartans 
(22. 859 D). Of the tyrants there enumerated the Cypselids at 
Corinth and Ambracia can hardly have been forcibly expelled by 
Sparta, since as to Corinth neither H. (v.92) nor Ephorus (Nic. 
Damasc. fr. 60 ; F. H.G. iii. 393) says any such thing, and as to 
Ambracia the account given by Aristotle (Pol. 1304. 31, 1311 a 39), 
and especially the establishment of democracy, seem inconsistent 
with Spartan interference. Lygdamis of Naxos might well have 
been put down at the time of the Spartan expedition against Samos 
though H. does not mention the fact.2 Again, the expulsion of 
Aeschines from Sicyon * might well have accompanied or followed 
close upon that of the Pisistratidae from Athens (v. 68 n.). The 
others, Symmachus of Thasos, Aulis in Phocis, Aristogenes of 
Miletus, and two kings Aristomedes and Angelus in Thessaly, are 
mere names to us. Further, if the list be, as is probable, chrono- 


1 In Rylands papyrus 18 this is distinctly ascribed to Chilon the ephor 
and to king Anaxandridas, 

* Before 500 B.C. the restored oligarchs have been expelled by the 
democrats (v. 30n.). 

* Rylands papyrus 18 (second century B.C.) also couples Aeschines of 
Sicyon and Hippias, The existence of this earlier authority gives some 
support to Plutarch, but it is chronologically impossible to connect Hippias 
with Chilon and Anaxandridas as the papyrus appears to do. 
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logical, they are of later date. On the whole it seems best to inter- 
pret the statements of Thucydides and Aristotle as applying rather 
to the indirect influence than the direct interference of Sparta. 
The Peloponnesian league under her leadership was the natural 
counterpoise to tyranny. It favoured the very forces the tyrants 
had laboured to destroy, Dorianism and constitutional oligarchy. 
It substituted a rather narrow Peloponnesian policy for the wider 
outlook of the greater tyrants. But Sparta restored a constitutional, 
if aristocratic, form of government, and therefore has won the praise 
of philosophers and the approval of history as the friend of liberty. 
In this appendix I owe most to E. Meyer, Busolt, and Abbott. 
For attempts to prove the commercial origin of the Tyrannis cf. 
Ure, J. H. S. xxvi. 131 f., and to identify the position of Aesym- 
nete with that of tyrant cf. R. Nordin, Klio v. 392 f. Ure has ex- 
panded his article into a book on the origin of tyranny, but Busolt, 
in his admirable account of Greek tyrants (Griech. Staats. pp. 372f., 
381-411, 859-68), rightly rejects his theory (p. 386) as well as that 
of Nordin (pp. 373, 383-4); cf. also Swoboda in Klio xii. 341-54. 
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SPARTA UNDER KING CLEOMENES (520-490 B.C.) 

§1. Cleomenesin H. For the history of Sparta (from 520 to 490 
B.C.) H. furnishes abundant materials, but they are diverse in kind 
and value, and disconnected in the historian’s narrative. The internal 
history of Sparta is treated in the main as the biography of her 
kings! The foreign relations of the Spartan state are either 
similarly treated * or are but incidentally mentioned in connexion 
with Athenian, not Spartan, history.’ It is at once obvious that H. 
makes no attempt to bring the various questions of foreign policy, 
the Athenian, the Argive, and the Persian, into connexion with each 
other, or to estimate their influence on home policy, or on the 
relations of Sparta and her allies. In this confusion we have to 
find a clue, to discover from the facts recorded a reasonable policy 
which we may attribute to Sparta’s great king Cleomenes, For 
through the mists of oblivion and calumny Cleomenes looms large as 


1 e.g. (1) the story of Cleomenes and Dorieus (vy. 39-48); (2) the birth, 
deposition, and exile of Demaratus (vi. 61-70), with excursus on the Spartan 
kingship (vi. 52-60); and (3) the end of king Cleomenes, with a paren- 
thetical account of his war with Argos (vi. 74-84). om . 

2 As e.g. the supposed Scythic embassy (vi. 84), the visit of Aristagoras 
to Sparta (v- 49-54), and the question of the Aeginetan hostages (vi. 49, 5°, 

85, 86). 
1%, . g. ho hostile relations of Sparta and Athens (v. 63-5, 70-6, 90-3), 
the important part played by Cleomenes in promoting the alliance o 
Plataea with Athens (vi. 108), and the summons to Marathon conveyed by 
Philippides, with the late arrival of the Spartans there (vi. 106, 120). 
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the one great figure of his day at Sparta. He puts down one king 
and sets up another, he thrice invades Attica and sets her at 
variance with Boeotia; he deals out war or peace, and grants or 
refuses alliance to Samos, to Ionia, and to Athens. To this heroic 
monarch H. does scant justice because Spartan tradition had 
declared against the man who meant not only to reign but to 
govern. He says expressly that Cleomenes reigned no long time 
(v. 48), yet he had clearly been on the throne some years before 
510 B.C., when he took part in the expulsion of Hippias (v. 64-5), 
and his brother Dorieus in the destruction of Sybaris (v. 44, 5); 
indeed he is already on the throne when Maeandrius of Samos seeks 
aid from Sparta, czvc. 515 B.C. (iii, 148), and he is still king in the 
year of the battle of Marathon, 490 B.C. (vi. 73). Possibly H. 
forgot the lapse of years and remembered only that Dorieus, had 
he stayed in Sparta, might have succeeded to the throne instead of 
his younger brother Leonidas, but the statement is curiously 
inaccurate. Again Cleomenes is contrasted most unfavourably 
with his brother Dorieus. He secures the throne simply by virtue 
of seniority, though he is somewhat of a madman (v. 42), while 
Dorieus is a prince among men, sure of the crown if merit be 
allowed weight. Yet Dorieus, too proud to stay in Sparta, made 
shipwreck of his life in vain attempts to promote the advance of 
Hellenism in the west, while the despised Cleomenes is beyond 
dispute the greatest king of the century. 

Even the Medizing Demaratus is to H. a more acceptable person- 
age than the great king who procured his deposition. Yet Cleo- 
menes had great excuse for his unscrupulous action. At least on 
two most important and critical occasions Demaratus had thwarted 
his policy; his defection broke up the great army gathered at 
Eleusis to humble Athens and put down her democracy (v. 75), 
probably in 506 B.C., and his opposition prevented for the time the 
exaction of hostages from Aegina in 491 B.C. (vi. 50). In the last 
case, too, Demaratus might be held guilty of the Medism he after- 
wards openly showed. But if we refuse to be blinded by the preju- 
dice of H. or his informants, and look at the facts for ourselves, we 
shall see in Cleomenes an active and energetic monarch, at once 
a successful warrior in his campaign against Argos (vi. 78), and an 
astute politician, as is shown by his politic recommendation of 
Plataea to the protection of Athens (vi. 108), and by his rejection 
of the overtures of Aristagoras (v. 50). It is true that ambition at 
times made him unscrupulous, as in the deposition of Demaratus, 
and even led him to entertain guilty schemes of personal aggrandise- 
ment, as in his unpatriotic intrigues in Arcadia (vi. 74). It may 
even be true that in his old age remorse or unsatisfied ambition drove 
Cleomenes to frenzy and suicide, but genius, not madness, stamps 
the policy of his earlier years. Possibly suspicion of his unbridled 
ambition had blackened the fair fame of Cleomenes. certainly the 
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glories of the Persian war had thrown his exploits into the shade 
when H. wrote his history. 

§ 2. Powers of the Kings, Ephors, and Apella. Before turn- 
ing to the external relations of Sparta in the days of Cleomenes it is 
necessary to discuss the position held by the kings in the Spartan 
state, and the extent to which they directed foreign policy. Itneed 
not be questioned that throughout historical times the formal de- 
claration of peace or war lay with the Apella (cf. Thuc. i. 67, 72, 
vi. 88; Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 3, &c.). The proceedings at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. i. 79, 87) seem (but for the fact 
that there was an actual vote taken) typical. In H. it is clearly 
stated that the first two expeditions against Athens are set on foot 
and dispatched not by the king but by the Lacedaemonians (v. 63, 
64). The congress of allies summoned to consider the project of 
restoring Hippias is called and addressed by the Spartiatae (v. 91). 
It lies with the Assembly to fix the terms of peace and alliance 
(i. 1523 vii. 149, cf. Thuc. v. 77; Xen. Hell. ii. 2.20). But while 
it may be true that the formal decision belonged of right to the 
Assembly at Sparta as at Rome, the real direction of affairs lay with 
the men to whom the Assembly looked for guidance. 

In the earlier days of Sparta this guidance was given by the kings. 
The prerogative ascribed to them by H. of levying war, m0Aepov 
exéperv, on whom they would (vi. 56), may be an archaic survival, 
and since it was a power depending on the unanimity of the kings, 
was in any case seldom asserted. Nevertheless the story of the 
Aeginetan hostages confirms the notion that the kings, if united, 
could control the foreign policy of Sparta. The Aeginetans reject 
with contumely the demand of Cleomenes for hostages, so long 
as he is unsupported by the other king (Demaratus, cf. vi. 49, 50), 
but yield at once when both kings, Cleomenes and Leotychides, 
appear (vi. 73). Similarly the Athenians refuse to surrender at the 
prayer of one king, Leotychides (vi. 86), the hostages entrusted to 
them by both. We thus reach the important conclusion that the 
concurrence of both kings was necessary. 

This view is confirmed by the story of the attempted invasion of 
Attica under Cleomenes. His earlier seizure of the Acropolis (v. 72) 
may have been unauthorized, though it was not disavowed ; but the 
great invasion can hardly have been a private adventure of a single 
king. H. tells us that the destination of this great host, assembled 
from all Peloponnese, was kept a secret, although the Boeotians and 
Chalcidians were moving on Attica in concert with the Pelopon- 
nesians. Surely the only thing that can have been concealed was 
the purpose to make Isagoras tyrant, not the intention of invading 
Attica. Nevertheless, the implication is clear that the two kings, 
but for the defection of Demaratus, might have directed the further 
course of the campaign according to their own will and pleasure, 
although no doubt they would on their return home have been held 
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responsible for their conduct of the war, and might have been 
impeached before the ephors (vi. 82), sitting with the Gerousia, 
as a high court of justice (vi. 85 ; Paus. iii. 5.2). The dissensions 
which on that occasion led the Spartans to pass a law that only 
one king should go out with the army, were so constant (vi. 52) that 
it was seldom the two kings could agree on a policy. In the course 
of the century (550-450 B.C.) the constant feuds and frequent 
corruption of the kings finally discredited their authority (Plut. 
Agis 12), and the direction of foreign affairs passed to the ephors. 

But in his best days Cleomenes had succeeded in asserting the 
royal ascendancy. It is true that Samian envoys (iii. 46), and the 
Athenian messenger who summoned the Spartans to Marathon, are 
called before the dpxovres (vi. 106), but it is with Cleomenes that 
Maeandrius treats (iii. 148), and the Scythian envoys (vi. 84). To 
Cleomenes the Plataeans appeal for protection against Thebes (vi. 
108), to him Aristagoras applies, and when repulsed, he does not 
betake himself to the ephors or the Gerousia, but throws himself 
as a suppliant on the mercy of the king (v. 49-51). Cleomenes 
and his complacent colleague (Leotychides) deal summarily with 
Aegina (vi. 73). The only action of the ephors recorded is their 
expulsion of Maeandrius at the request of Cleomenes. But a little 
later all this is changed. When the Athenians call on Sparta for 
aid before the battle of Plataea, their envoys are brought before 
the ephors (ix. 7, 11), who thenceforward guide the policy of the 
Spartan state. No doubt there are still occasional instances of 
independent action on the part of the kings (Thuc. viii. 5), but in 
general the management of foreign affairs lay with the ephors as the 
executive government of Sparta. They receive or refuse to receive 
ambassadors (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 13, 19 ; v. 2. 11), carry on negotiations 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 15 v. 2. 9, 11), give the orders for mobilization 
(Xen. de Rep. Lac. 11. 2), (the phrase for which is ppoupay daivew, 
cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 17, &c.), dispatch and recall generals (Thuc. viii. 
12; i. 131), and in general act as the executive and directing force 
in foreign affairs. 

It may be that this transference of power from the kings to the 
ephors found expression in the change by which the ephors super- 
seded the kings as presidents of the Gerousia and Apella (Thuc. 
i. 87), since clearly the presidency of a council whose members were 
effete through age, and an assembly with large formal rights, but 
small power of asserting them, would be a most valuable instrument 
of government. In any case this change in the balance of power 
was areal though peaceful revolution. It may have left the formal 
rights of kings and people untouched, but it signified the reduction 
of the kings to the position of hereditary generals (Ar. Pol. 1285 a 7), 
and their subjection to the Ephorate. 

§ 3. Foreign policy of Sparta, 520-490 B.c. In the foreign 
policy of Cleomenes the crucial point is his refusal to support the 
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Ionians in their struggle for freedom. The story in H. is from 
a Spartan source (v. 49), and is throughout an apology for the short- 
sighted and selfish policy of leaving the Ionians to their fate. 
Accordingly Aristagoras is represented as an untrustworthy adven- 
turer, who proposed to Cleomenes a mad scheme, a march on 
Susa, an idea which could not have entered any Greek’s mind 
till after the years of victory (480-460 B.C.). Doubtless in fact 
‘Aristagoras only asked the Spartans to do what Athens attempted, 
to free Ionia by an attack on Sardis. And the Spartan refusal to 
aid their brethren over-seas was of a piece with their later abandon- 
ment of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks to the armies of Xerxes 
and Mardonius. For in view of the Persian conquest of Thrace 
(bk. iv ; v. I-15) and the recent attack on Naxos (v. 30-35) European 
Greece could not expect long to escape a Persian invasion. 

Yet Sparta had real and cogent grounds for her refusal. Not 
only was her temper and polity ill suited for distant enterprises, but 
her previous intervention in Asiatic affairs had been utterly futile. 
Her grand alliance with Lydia and Egypt had proved delusive (i. 69, 
&c.), her diplomatic intervention (civc. 545 B.C.) on behalf of the 
Asiatic Greeks had been slighted by Cyrus (i. 152-3), her expedition 
(cire. 525) against Polycrates had proved abortive (iii. 56). Further, 
Sparta had pressing difficulties nearer home which claimed her 
immediate attention. In the earlier days of Cleomenes she had 
aimed at extending her hegemony north of the Isthmus in Central 
Greece, but her attempts to bring Athens to submission had ended 
in discomfiture and dishonour. Spartan infantry had been cut up 
by Thessalian horse in the Phaleric plain (v. 63); the attempt to 
embroil Athens and Thebes about Plataea only led to an Athenian 
victory (vi. 108); the democracy established at Athens proved 
more stiff-necked than the expelled tyrant, shutting up the Spartan 
king in the Acropolis, and punishing the philo-Laconian aristocrats 
of Athens (v. 72). Last and worst of all, the allies of Sparta rebel 
against her high-handed proceedings. Corinth, the second state in 
the confederacy, took the lead in the desertion of Cleomenes at 
Eleusis (v. 75-6), and induced the congress of allies assembled at 
Sparta to reject the proposal to restore Hippias (v. 93). Clearly 
the Peloponnesians were afraid that the burdens of the league would 
be increased and their own autonomy endangered, if Sparta suc- 
ceeded in extending her hegemony beyond the Isthmus, while 
Corinth, already hemmed in on the south by a ring of smaller cities 
devoted to Sparta’s interests, feared that, if Attica should become 
the servile vassal of Sparta, her own trade might be strangled and 
her very independence menaced. ‘ ; 

Sparta, therefore, was fully occupied in setting her own house in 
order, since she had to restore her Peloponnesian hegemony, dis- 
credited by her frequent failures and undermined by the discontent 
of her allies. To secure this end, Argos, her old rival, must be 
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overthrown. Argos had now recovered from her defeat in the 
struggle for the Thyreatis half a century before (czvc. 550 B.C.), and 
would have taken the opportunity, had Sparta been involved in war 
in Ionia, to renew the fight for the headship of the Peloponnese. 
For her own security as well as from ambition, Sparta must crush 
Argos. : 
This task Cleomenes undertook, probably during the Ionic 
af revolt (vi. 76 f.). The synchronism between the Argive war and the 
approaching fall of Miletus is implied in the double oracle (vi. 19, 
77), whether genuine or not, and supported by the fact that the 
Argives as late as 481 B.C. can plead as their excuse (vii. 148) for 
neutrality in the Persian war their recent losses in the war with 
Cleomenes. Of course the plea may have been unreal, since in 
479 B.C. the Argives promise Mardonius to prevent the Spartans 
going forth against him (ix. 12), though they utterly fail to do so, 
but surely its absurdity would have been too glaring if the defeat in 
question had taken place, as Pausanias states (iii. 4. 1) at the very 
beginning of Cleomenes’ reign, forty years before (civc. 520 B. C.). 
No doubt there are one or two difficulties in placing the Argive 
war circ. 500-495 B.C. In the third Aeginetan war with Athens 
(i.e. probably in 488-487 (cf. vi. 93n.) but possibly in 490 B. C.) 
a thousand volunteers came from Argos to help Aegina (vi. 92); 
but since we are expressly told they came without the sanction of 
the state, we may perhaps conclude that they were attracted by the 
hope of pay or plunder, and that the existence of such soldiers of 
fortune is a sign rather of disorder than of restored prosperity in 
Argos. Again, the capture of Tiryns and the attempt to overthrow 
the Spartan hegemony at Tegea (H. ix. 35 n.) circ. 472 B.C. would no 
doubt be more probable fifty years after the defeat by Cleomenes 
than twenty-five, but there is nothing impossible in such a 
recovery in the course of a single generation. On the whole the 
double oracle, which has been ingeniously conjectured by Bury (cf. 
vi. 19 n.) to be Delphi’s response to an inquiry from Argos whether 
she should accede to a request of Aristagoras and aid Miletus, 
and the excuse proffered by Argos in 481 B.C. seem decisive in 
favour of a later date. If so, no better reason can be found for 
Spartan inaction in 500 B.c. Sparta must leave Ionia to her fate 
that she may secure undisputed supremacy in the Peloponnese. 
The success of Cleomenes in his Argive campaign was complete, 
except that he failed to take the town (vi. 80-2; cf. vi. 77, 80 nn.). 
He so utterly broke the power of Argos that her subjects rose up 
against her and revolutionized the government (vi. 83). Even 
when order had been restored in Argos, Tiryns and Mycenae 
asserted their independence by joining the Greeks who resisted the 
Persian invasion, though Argos remained neutral. 
Sparta, having now disabled Argos for at least a generation, 
could afford again to indulge in wider ambitions and to re-assert 
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her claim to be champion and leader of the Greek race. Further, 
the reconquest of Ionia, the recovery of the coasts of Thrace and 
Macedon by Mardonius, and the appearance in Greece of Persian 
heralds demanding earth and water, at last convinced her that the 
advance of the barbarian was a serious menace to European Hellas. 
Athens, compromised by her share in the Ionic revolt and more 
immediately threatened, took the prudent and patriotic course of 
recognizing the leadership of Sparta over all loyal Hellenes (cf. 
vi. 61. 1; vii. 145. 1) by appealing to Sparta against the treachery 
of Aegina to Greece in giving earth and water to Darius (vi. 49). 
No doubt Aegina, as a member of the Peloponnesian league, owed 
allegiance to Sparta (vi. 50, 73, 92), but the recognition by Athens 
of Spartan hegemony and of the essential unity of Hellas are note- 
worthy signs of advance. The Persian invasion tends already to 
unite Greece by bringing together its two leading states. Whether 
Sparta and Athens sealed the compact by a common crime, the 
murder of the Persian heralds (vii. 133. 9), has been doubted (cf. 
vii. 137. 3n.); in any case the alliance finds prompt expression in 
the summons of Philippides (vi. 106) and the dispatch of 2,000 
Spartiates to Marathon (vi. 120), and paves the way for yet more 
zealous and active co-operation ten years later. 

NoTe.—The Argive campaign, as well as the dealings with 
Plataea, are placed by Wells (J. H.S. xxv. 193-6) at the beginning of 
the reign of Cleomenes. He is regarded as a meteor-like prince 
whose reign begins with success and ends with gloom. The argu- 
ments for reverting to the older view and dating the Argive war 
with Pausanias cz7c. 520 B.C. have been briefly considered above, 
nor has any other recent writer adopted this date. E. Meyer and 
others prefer the date given by our texts of Thucydides (519 B.C.) 
for the Athenian alliance with Plataea, arguing that such action on 
the part of Athens is far more probable in the days of Hippias than 
after his expulsion. While an error in a number is likely enough 
in Thucydides’ texts, the reasons urged by Grote (and given in the 
notes on vi. 108) against the date 519 B.C. are not conclusive. In 
this Appendix I owe much to Macan, especially to his Appendix 
VII, and, on the relation of kings and ephors, to Gilbert, G.C.A., 
p. 20f., and Dum, Entstehung des Ephorats. Wells has revised 
and republished his article in Studies in Herodotus (pp. 74-94) ; cf. 
also E. M. Walker in C. A. H. iv. 137-9, 163-7, 259-63. 
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MARATHON 
§ 1. Marathon. Fifth-century accounts. H.’s account of 
Marathon is beyond dispute our principal authority. Except the 
picture in the Stoa Poikile, none of the other accounts can be 
shown to be drawn from contemporary tradition. And from the 
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description of the picture by Pausanias (i. 15. 3), careful as itis, little 
historical material can be taken. There were clearly three scenes 
depicted ; on the left the struggle between Greek and Persian is 
still equal, in the centre the barbarians in full flight are thrusting 
one another into the marsh, and on the right the Greeks are 
slaughtering the barbarians as they strive to get on board 
Phoenician ships. The picture then, while agreeing in the main 
with H., adds the losses of the Persians in the marsh and other 
details omitted by him (cf. vi. 114n. and zz/.), but, on the other 
hand, H. cannot have derived from the picture his description of 
the tactics by which the battle was won (cf. vi. 111, 113 and inf.). 

Yet if H. be our best authority, his account is in many points 
defective and in some positively misleading. Compared with his 
descriptions of Thermopylae and Artemisium, of Salamis and of 
Plataea, it is meagre and lacking in detail, though the tactics 
employed are more clearly indicated. The slightness of the narra- 
tive shows itself in the omission of the numbers engaged on either 
side, an omission emphasized by the record of the numbers of the 
Athenians and Persians slain (ch. 117n.). It shows itself also in the 
omission of all reference to the monuments on the field of battle, 
described by Pausanias (i. 32), the tombs of the Athenians (cf. 
Thuc. ii. 34. 5) and of the Plataeans and slaves, the trophy of 
white marble (cf. Arist. Eq. 1333, Vesp. 711), and the Sear of 
Miltiades. It is seen in the vagueness of the historian’s topography, 
which makes it unlikely that he ever visited the field of Marathon. 
H. knows, indeed, that ‘ Marathon looks on the sea’, but he says 
nothing of the ‘mountains that look on Marathon’, nothing of the 
water-course (yapdSpa) dividing the little plain, or of the marshes at 
either end (cf. Paus. i. 32). It is probable that H., like Thucydides 
and Theopompus, deliberately rejected a good deal of patriotic 
fiction with which Athenian, and above all Philaid, tradition had 
already overlaid the plain facts, and so found himself unable to 
construct from his materials a detailed history. 

The element of the supernatural is less prominent than might be 
expected in the tale of a great deliverance. Apart from the unim- 
portant dreams of Hippias (vi. 107) and Datis (vi. 118), there are 
but the waking visions which cheered Philippides on his way to 
Sparta (vi. 105), and which blinded Epizelus at Marathon ? (vi. 117). 
And H. omits the supernatural aid given to the Athenians, according 
to the picture in the Stoa Poikile (Paus. i. 15), by Athena, Heracles, 
and Theseus, and by the local heroes, Marathon and Echetlus. 

There are, however, in H.’s account of Marathon at least four 
crucial problems (as pointed out by Macan) which must be solved 
or at least faced by any critical student of history. These are 


1 Curiously enough in this case a phantom hoplite fights for Persia 
against Athens. 
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(1) the double exaggeration that the Athenians were ‘ the first to 
charge the enemy at speed’ (Sp¢u) and ‘ the first to endure the sight 
of men clad in Median dress’ (vi. 112 n.) ; (2) the anachronism or 
confusion as to the command at Marathon (vi. 109, 110 and inf.) ; 
(3) the absence of any reference to the Persian cavalry in the 
battle, an omission made the more striking by the fact that their 
presence on board the transports and their disembarkation at 
Eretria have been carefully noted (vi. 95, 101), by the state- 
ment that Marathon was selected as a landing-place because it 
was suitable for cavalry (vi, 102 n.), and by the reported surprise 
of the Persians at the absence of cavalry from the Athenian ranks 
(vi. 112n.); (4) the problem of the purpose and time of the shield- 
signal (vi. 121, 124 and 77). 

§ 2. Marathon. Fourth-century accounts. These difficulties 
in the narrative of H. force us to inquire whether we can supple- 
ment or correct his account from other sources. Unfortunately 
little help is forthcoming. Attic poets sing the spears and shields 
(Aesch. Pers. 240) or the hearts of oak (Arist. Ach. 180 f., 692) that 
won Marathon; Plato and the Attic orators, beginning with those 
reported by H. (ix. 27) and by Thucydides (i. 73) grossly exaggerate 
the services of their fathers to Hellas, ignoring the help of the 
Plataeans. By their rhodomontade they drove Thucydides (i. 73, 
74) and Theopompus (fr. 167; F.H.G. i. 306) to depreciate the 
traditional glories of Marathon. Aristotle, however, throws some 
light on the subject, giving us a rational account of the relation 
between the Polemarch and generals (Ath. Pol. 22), dating the 
battle in the archonship of Phaenippus (cf. also Marmor Parium, 
48. 1. 62, and Plutarch, Arist. ch. 5), and above all recording 
(Rhetoric iii. 10. 1411 a; cf. Dem. de Fals. Leg. § 303) that the 
decree which sent the Athenians forth to meet the Persians in the 
field was proposed by Miltiades. The supposed deaths of Datis 
(Ctesias, Pers. 18. 21, p. 69) and of Fippias (lustin ii,-a: Cicero, 
ad Att. ix. 10. 3) are negatived in the first case by the express 
testimony of H. (vi. 136), in the other by the silence of H. and 
Thucydides (cf. vi. 59). Nor can the account drawn by Cornelius 
Nepos (Milt. 4-6) from Ephorus be regarded as of independent 
value, though historic rationalism has made it comparatively 
plausible and coherent. It ignores the polemarch, and ascribes the 
decision to take the field not to a resolution of the people (cf. sz.) 
but to a decision of the generals, encouraged by the arrival at 
Athens of the Plataeans. In both cases Ephorus would seem to 
have answered the constitutional questions wrongly. We might be 
more inclined to believe in the story of a defensive battle, accepted 
by the Athenians in a position covered by the hills and strengthened 
with a barricade of tree trunks, and forced on by Datis for fear of 
the arrival of the Spartans, were it not for the. complete absence 
of any real description of movements in the battle and the direct 
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contradiction involved of some of the clearest points in H., e.g. the 
long delay at Marathon, and the final assumption of the offensive 
by Miltiades. Further, Polybius, no mean judge, while generally 
favourable to Ephorus (xii. 23), expressly says that his accounts 
of battles on land are rendered worthless by his lack of military 
experience (Polyb. xii. 25 g).’ 

$3. Marathon. Later writers. The many allusions and criti- 
cisms in Plutarch are unfortunately for the most part written with the 
purpose of magnifying his hero Aristides (in his life ch. 5) or Calli- 
machus and the tribe Aeantis, Quaest. Conviv. i. 10. 3, Mor. 628 E) 
or of discrediting H. (de Malig. Herod. ch. 26f.). From the life 
we get the tradition that the tribes Leontis and Antiochis, com- 
manded by Aristides and Themistocles, were in the centre; from 
the convivial questions the fact guaranteed by an elegy of Aeschylus 
that the tribe Aeantis, to which Callimachus belonged, led the 
right wing in the battle (ch. 111. 1n.). Thrice does Plutarch (de 
Malig. 26, Mor. 861 £3; Camillus 19; de Glor. Ath. 7, Mor. 349 F) 
fix a definite day for the battle, Boedromion 6th, but the date seems 
to rest on a confusion between the day of the battle and that of the 
commemorative feast to Artemis (ch. 106n.). If this date be rejected, 
one criticism of H. breaks down. Plutarch’s (de Malig. 26) censures 
of the account of the shield signal as improbable, and of the defence 
of the Alcmaeonids as hollow, are shrewder, and indicate not 
malignity but some incompleteness and_inconsequence in the 
historian; but his objection that H., by minimizing the number of 
the slain and the glory of the victory, played into the hands of 
those who belittled the battle as a mere skirmish, shows only how 
little the critic could judge of historic truth and probability. 

Pausanias, in his notes on Marathon, shows all his usual merits. 
His record of memorials set up at Athens (i. 153; cf. sw.) or at 
Delphi(x. 11.53 cf. Hicks, 13) is interesting ; still more valuable is 
his account of the monuments on the spot and of the topographical 
features of the field of battle (i. 32; cf. s¢f.). He also tells us of 
the local cult of the dead as heroes (cf. C.I.A. ii. 471), the local 
tradition of the part played by the rustic hero, Echetlus, in the 
battle, and of the neighing of horses and clashing of arms that 
might still be heard at night on the field of battle, Finally, the late 
Byzantine grammarian, Suidas, traces the origin of the proverb 
xepis inmeis to a tradition that, as Datis was retreating, the Ionians 
in his force signalled from trees to the Athenians that ‘the horse 
were away’, whereupon Miltiades attacked and triumphed. Though 
its source is suspect (cf. vi. 134.n.), the story, if true, at once records 
the absence of the Persian cavalry and supplies a motive for 
Miltiades’ sudden attack. 


1 For justification of this criticism cf. Busolt, ii. 685; iii. 147, 315, 720f.; 
and Holm, G, iii. 18. 
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§ 4. The command at Marathon. When a modern writer 
attempts to weave together a consistent account out of materials so 
diverse, so inconsistent, and so incomplete, he is confronted by 
numerous difficulties. Before entering into the problems of strategy 
and tactics, it may be well first to discuss the question of the com- 
mand at Marathon. It can hardly be doubted that the alleged 
election of the polemarch by lot (vi. 109 6 7@ Kudu@ ayy ’AOnvaiwr 
ToAevapxeetv) is an anachronism. The use of the lot is most unlikely 
while the polemarch has still the important functions of leading the 
right wing (vi. 111) and of sitting, perhaps, as president in the council 
.of war (ch. 109). Further, its introduction is definitely placed three 
years later (487 B.C.) in the Athenaion Politeia (ch. 22). Finally, 
the point emphasized by H. is that the polemarch still sat in 
council with the generals, while the statement that he held his 
office by lot is a casual odz¢er dictum, introduced perhaps for effect; 
the fate of Athens hung on the decision of an official appointed by 
the chance of the lot (Iogn.)._ The account given of the command 
in the field is confused and misleading. We need not doubt H.’s 
view that the supreme control rested with a board composed of the 
ten strategi and the polemarch, but we cannot accept either his 
express, or his implied, views on the actual command. Explicitly 
(vi. 110) the command (mpuravnin) is said to circulate among the 
ten generals, each holding it fora day.’ Miltiades holds the com- 
mand for several days by grace of his colleagues, who cede their 
days to him, and yet, though convinced that the interests of Athens 
demand instant battle for fear of internal sedition (vi. 109), he will 
not engage till his own day comes round (ch. 110). But there is a 
latent tendency to look on Miltiades (as is done by Nepos, Justin, 
&c.) as commander-in-chief throughout, for the phrase rav 6 dexaros 
jv Mudriddys would suggest to the historian’s contemporaries that 
Miltiades was not last and least, but first and foremost, of the 
generals (cf. vi. 103. In.) ; and the actual direction of the Athenian 
movements is throughout ascribed to him. On the other hand the 
Athenaion Politeia (ch. 22) distinctly declares that the orparnyoi at 
Marathon were only colonels of the tribal regiments, while the 
polemarch was still commander of the whole host. This statement 
(even if it be only a conjecture founded on a careful and critical 
consideration of the conflicting materials supplied by H.? (Macan, 
ii. p. 198 f.)) is strongly supported by incidental points in the 
historian’s narrative. The Polemarch leads the right wing (vi. 111; 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. i. 10. 3), the post of honour and of danger 


1 As at Arginusae and Aegospotami if we may believe Diodorus xiii. 


106. 
93 Before the discovery of Aristotle’s treatise this inference had been 
already made by K. Lugebil, Zur Geschichte der Sta atsverfassung von Athen, 
1871 (v‘®* Supplementband des Jahrbuchs fiir klassische Philologie) and by 
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naturally taken by the general (vi. 111. 1n.; Xen. Hell. ii. iv. 305 
Lugebil, of. cit., pp. 604-24); he has at least an equal vote in 
the council of strategi (ch. 109 6uéynov roiet orparnyoior), and, both 
from his possession of the casting vote (vi. 110) and from the lan- 
guage of Miltiades’ appeal to him (vi. 109), would seem to have 
been president of the council.! We can also see why in the popular 
tradition Miltiades ousted the polemarch from his rightful position. 
A grateful people with a true instinct recognized in Miltiades, who 
carried the decree for battle in the field (cf. s.), the true author 
both of the strategy and of the tactics which won Marathon ; in 
its anxiety to emphasize this truth it insisted that Miltiades must 
have been commander-in-chief.? 

§ 5. Object of the Persian generals. In attempting a recon- 
struction of the campaign it is necessary to consider first the aims 
and objects of the Persian expedition. Whatever wider views of con- 
quest may be implied in the mission of the heralds to demand earth 
and water (vi. 49), its immediate object seems to have been the 
punishment of the Eretrians and Athenians for their part in the Ionic 
revolt (vi.94). The reduction of the Ionian cities beyond the Aegean 
was the natural sequel and completion of the pacification of Ionia ; 
and Athens at least might well be regarded as a subject which had 
broken the oath of fealty taken by her envoys (v. 73). Eretria was 
first attacked as the easier prey, that by its fate waverers at Athens 
might be frightened into submission, but Athens was throughout the 
true objective of the Persian leaders. But if Athens was their goal, 
why did they land in a distant corner of Attica twenty-four miles’ 
march from the city? The reasons alleged by H. (vi. 102) that it 
was near Eretria and good ground for cavalry are inadequate. 
Nearness to Eretria would not compensate the Persians for remote- 
ness from Athens, and the plain of Athens (not to speak of the 
Thriasian plain) is more suitable for the operations of cavalry ; nor is 
it likely that the Persian leaders doubted their power to force a landing 
on the open coast near Phalerum. Modern writers have suggested 
that in leading the Persians to Athens by way of Marathon, Hippias 
was following the example of his father’s return from Eretria (i. 62). 
But the circumstances were entirely different. It was good policy 
for the exiled adventurer to Jand far from Athens and near his 
adherents in the rugged country of Diacria; he might and did 
gain time to mature his plans and gather his partisans before 
moving on Athens. But Hippias could never have expected the 
Athenians to view with supine indifference the landing of a barbarian 
host on their shores. Indeed, the idea that the Persians intended 
to march from Marathon on Athens is decisively negatived by the 


? Cf. the language used by Themistocles to Eurybiades, viii. 60, 
2 Tn this section on the command at Marathon, as in the criticism of H. 
and the other literary authorities, I owe most to Macan, Appendix X. 
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fact that they made no attempt to seize the passes leading from the 
plain of Marathon towards Athens, though they must have had at 
least a day in which to do so before the Athenians could come up. 

The purpose of the Persian generals therefore clearly was to lure 
the Athenian forces to Marathon. But their object in so doing was 
not simply to finish the campaign by a single battle in the field. 
They can hardly have expected the Athenians to risk a pitched 
battle against superior numbers on ground favourable to cavalry ; 
and to force on a battle would have been far easier in the plain near 
Athens, an ideal site for Persian tactics. Finally, had that been their 
object, they would not have waited quietly day after day, watching 
the Athenians in their strong position, but would either have 
attacked at once or, more probably, would have sailed away to find 
another and a better opening. There is, however, one suggestion 
that explains the choice of a remote corner of Attica and the long 7 
delay before the battle ; the object of the Persians was to drawand 
keep the Athenian army as far as possible from Athens, in order 
that-in its absence traitors might betray the city into their hands. 
$6, Existence Of traitors at Athens. I bere iecquite cacuch 
evidence to show that Athens was at this time honeycombed with 
intrigue, and that a faction within her walls was in communication f 
with Hippias. The shield signal is by itself a proof (vi. 121). iff. 
Not only the old adherents of the Pisistratid house, but also the | # 
Alcmaeonidae were suspected, probably with justice, of treachery. 
H.’s defence, by its manifest weakness, condemns them. The | 
Alcmaeonid plea in their own defence, their constant hatred of |, 
tyranny (cf. Alcibiades ap. Thuc. vi. 89), is but weakly supported | | 
by the expulsion of Hippias as of his father before him (vi. 123; | 
i. 61), for it ignores the restoration of Pisistratus by Alcmaeonid 
aid (i. 60) and the friendly relations of the great Attic family with 
the tyrant of Sicyon (vi.126f.) and with the barbarian monarchs of 
Lydia (vi. 125). The submission made (c77c. 508 B. c.) by the envoys QR 
to Artaphrenes at Sardis (v. 73), the unexplained recall of the Attic N ) 
squadron (498-497_B.C.) from Ionia (v. 103 n.), and the punishment 
of Phrynichus (vi. 21 n.) must surely have been the work of a: 
Medizing party at Athens. In spite of the refusal of Athens to 
receive back Hippias at the bidding of Artaphrenes (v. 96), the 
Pisistratidae were not without friends in Athens, as is shown by 
the election_of the leader of their faction, Hipparchus (Ath. Pol. 22), 
to the archonship in 496°(Dion. Hal-'v."77, vi. 1). May we not 2 
fairly suppose that just as the aristocratic party of the Plain relied \ Ae, “. 
on Sparta, so the Alemaeonids looked to Persia for aid in the strife | 
of factions The charge of treason would seem to be confirmed by 
the dark allusion in Pindar (Pyth. vii. 18 76 6 dyvupar PGdvov ape Bdonevor 
kada épya, the victory celebrated was either in 490 B.C. (Boeckh) or 
in 486, Wilamowitz, A. and A. ii. 32 f.) to the sinister reputation 
of the Alcmaeonidae, and by the express statement in Aristotle (Ath. 
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Pol.22)that Megacles,son of Hippocrates the Alcmaeonid (ostracized 
487-6 ; cf. Hicks, 14), was regarded like Hipparchus as implicated 
in schemes of tyranny. Neither Medism nor tyranny had become 
as yet utterly abominable ; many Greek cities remained prosperous 
and happy under the easy yoke of the Great King, and the Athenian 
commons remembered the principate of Pisistratus as an age of gold 
(Ath. Pol. 16). Miltiades, the aristocratic leader, had triumphantly 
refuted the charge of tyranny made against him on his return from 
the Chersonese to Athens 493 B.C. (vi. 104), and was now clearly in 
power resting on the support of Sparta. Was it not better from 
an Alcmaeonid point of view to make terms with Hippias and with 
Persia, than to risk an aristocratic reaction backed by Sparta, which 
might well endanger the institutions of Cleisthenes? ‘The political 
situation, the existence of traitors within the walls expressly attested 
by H. (vi. 109), and the identification of those traitors as the 
Alcmaeonids, confirmed by the historian’s reluctant admissions (vi. 
124), illuminate the strategy of both the Persian and the Athenian 
generals. 

§ 7. Probable division of the Persian forces. The scheme of 
the Persian leaders was to keep the Athenian field force at Marathon, 
while traitors within the city, supported by a Persian detachment, 
delivered Athens into the hands of Hippias. As long as the whole 
Persian army remained at Marathon, the Athenians were secure in 
their strong position near Vrana; if the whole army attempted to 
move on Athens either by sea or land it incurred serious risks. If it 
went by the only open road, that along the coast towards Pallene, it 
exposed its flank and rear to Athenian attack, if by sea, it exposed its 
rearguard to destruction during the long process of embarkation ; 
and in either case it was open to the Athenians to return to Athens 
by the shorter if rougher mountain-road past Kephisia, and to defer 
the decisive encounter. 

But if the Persians made use of their numerical superiority, 
perhaps 40,000 against 20,000 (cf. vi. 117 n.), to leave a containing 
force at Marathon and send a detachment to capture Athens, the 
whole position was altered. Miltiades could not afford to divide his 
inferior forces. If he retreated over the hills towards Athens, he would 
be harassed and delayed by the pursuit of the Persians from Mara- 
thon, if he decided to attack the containing force, he must venture out 
into the plain and expose his hoplites to a flank attack. In either 
case the city might be betrayed before he could return thither. 
The reasons which determined Miltiades to run these great risks 
by going to meet the Persians at Marathon were, however, weighty. 
With the fate of Eretria before his eyes, he dare not stand a siege, 
lest Athens too should be betrayed to the Mede (vi. 109; cf. 100). 
And it would seem probable that Athens could only call on her allies 
for help if her own forces were prépared to take the field. It is at 
Marathon that the Plataeans join them (vi. 108) and to Marathon 
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that the Spartans march (vi. 120), while the Athenian cleruchs from 
Chalcis leave the Eretrians to their fate when they find they will 
not fight outside their walls (vi. 100, 101). Miltiades had therefore 
the strongest motives for facing the Persians at Marathon, but so 
long as the whole Persian army remained there, he need not force 
on battle. The Persian generals at Marathon might long look in 
vain for the expected signal from traitors at Athens, unwilling 
finally to commit themselves by open sedition. Meanwhile Miltiades 
did well to wait for the promised Spartan succour as well as for the 
anticipated separation of the Persian forces. 

The change in the strategy of Miltiades from the defensive to the 
offensive, implied obscurely in H.’s account of the debate in the 
council of war at Marathon (vi. 109, 110), must have been occasioned 
by some more serious motive than the supposed ‘Prytany’ of 
Miltiades (cf. szZ.), which explains neither the previous delay nor 
the assumption of the offensive. It has been substituted for the true 
motive, the division of the Persian forces. Of that division faint 
vestiges remain in the tradition, preserved by Suidas and confirmed 
by H.’s silence, of the absence of the Persian horse from the battle, 
and perhaps in Nepos’ statement that only 100,000 out of 200,000 
Persian footmen fought at Marathon. But_the division of the 
Persian forces is exactly the kind of point that national vanity would 
omit-or obscire. It is at teast the only hypothesis which supplies an 
adequate motive for an Athenian attack. 
~~§8rrThe shield signal and the absence of the horse. As to 
the shield signal its main purpose is clear. When the conspiracy 
in Athens was ripe, some traitor was to signal the news from Mount 
Pentelicus to the expectant Persians at Marathon. The only 
difficulty is that, according to H.’s express statement, the Persians 
were already~on board when the signal was made, It is possible 
that-H-~has~misunderstood his informant. The historian, not 
realizing the division of the Persian forces, may have confused 
the embarkation of the Persian detachment for Phalerum before the 
battle, withthe embarkation of the survivors after the battle. But it 
is more probable that the plot in the city hung fire, and that the 
Persian generals anticipated the signal from fear that the imminent 
arrival of the Spartans might frustrate their well-laid plans. In any 
case the landing at Marathon, the delay there, the division of the 
Persian forces, and the shield signal are all explained by an under- 
standing between the Persians and traitors at Athens, while the 
division of the Persian forces explains Miltiades’ assumption of the 
offensive. 

Lastly, it is clear that the move on Athens was to have been made 
by sea. If the Persians had been attacked while filing past the 
Athenian position, how could they have escaped and re-embarked 
with so slight a loss of men? Above all, how is it that the cavalry 
take no part in the battle? It is absurd to suppose that the cavalry 
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was re-embarked ‘ because on the march to Athens it would have 
been a useless encumbrance’ (Bury). The road to Athens through 
Pallene had been traversed by Pisistratus and his Eretrian horse- 
men and presents no difficulties for cavalry. If any part of the 
Persian force was to go by lahd it would be the cavalry ; the fact 
that they were re-embarked (Suidas) is the strongest evidence that 
the move on Athens was to be made by sea. But if it be supposed 
that the cavalry, with the rest of the brigade for Athens, was already 
on board, all is clear. Their absence would give an opportunity for 
an Athenian attack, while at the same time it would make embarka- 
tion easier, and explain the slight loss on either side. The horsemen 
useless at Marathon while the Athenians clung to their position on 
the hills, might be most valuable for a dash on Athens or a battle 
on the Phaleric plain (cf. v. 63). 

§ 9. The victory and its effects. When the dreaded horsemen 
and a part of the infantry were safe aboard, Miltiades at once 
resolved to attack. Taking post near the entrance of the valley of 
Vrana, he lengthened his line so as to make it equal to that of the 
Persians, by weakening his centre. He found the Persians ranged 
in battle array parallel to the sea-shore. Their position is indicated 
by the situation of the ‘Soros’, which would naturally be placed 
where the Athenians had fallen thickest, and by the facts that the 
Athenian centre was driven inland (vi. 113) and that the defeated 
barbarians reach their ships without difficulty. Miltiades first 
routed the Persian wings, and then, while they escaped to their ships, 
wheeled inwards to crush the Persian centre. Few of the Persians 
and Sacae who had victoriously advanced inland can have escaped 
death. The seven ships captured were doubtless some of those wait- 
ing to rescue the fugitives from this second fight, while most of the 
squadron had already put out tosea. The victory was not won without 
a struggle, nor were the Persian losses overwhelming. Hence there 
is no real difficulty in H.’s statement (vi. 115,116) that the fleet sailed 
round Sunium,' hoping to reach Athens before the Athenian army. 
The detachment originally destined for that purpose was still un- 
beaten and may well have been willing, even if treachery failed to do 
their work, to put their fortunes to the hazard of battle; the rest of 
the fleet and army, after picking up the captive Eretrians, would 
naturally follow, in the hope that they might even yet retrieve their 
defeat. But when the Persian generals found that the demonstra- 
tion did not lead to internal sedition at Athens, they recognized that 
another struggle with the victors of Marathon, who had now hurried 
back to defend their homes, could only lead to further disaster. 

But if the material results of Marathon were small, the moral 
effect was tremendous. The Greek hoplite had proved his superio- 


1 Plutarch (Aristides, ch. 5) alleges they were driven thither by wind and 
sea, but admits the Athenians hurried back for fear of them. 
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rity to the best warriors of the East. But the victory was a political 
as well as amilitary triumph. Marathon made tyranny and Medism 
henceforth impossible at Athens. The blood of the heroes buried 
there was the seed of Greek liberty. 

iVote.—In the latter part of this Appendix I have but repeated or 
summarized the arguments put forward by J. A. R. Munro in favour 
of his convincing reconstruction (J. H.S. xix. 185-97), with which 
G. B. Grundy (Great Persian War) is in substantial agreement. 
Busolt, who, like Schilling (Philologus, 1895, pp. 253-73), had 
anticipated some points (Die Lakedaimonier, pp. 355-69), has since 
(ii. 585 f.) been converted by H. Delbriick (Die Perserkriege und die 
Bureunderkriege, 52-85 ; cf. Geschichteder Kriegskunst, 41-59), and 
follows Nepos (Ephorus) in making the Persians attack the Athenian 
position on the hills,while the Athenian charge of eight stades becomes 
a pursuit for that distance, a view unsupported by good evidence. 
(See note, p. 417-) 


PE DION DIX XX 
NUMBERS OF THE ARMIES AND FLEETS 480-479 B.c. 


§1. The Greek forces. Any attempt at a rational reconstruc- 
tion of the campaigns which culminated at Salamis and Plataea 
must be preceded by a criticism of the estimates or records of the 
numbers on both sides. Clearly those of the Greek forces are the 
more trustworthy ; and of these the number of triremes would be 
more easily ascertainable than that of hoplites. There are three 
early reckonings of the Greek fleet : 

(az) The muster-roll of ships at Artemisium, 271 triremes and 
9 penteconters (H. viii. 1-2), or, if the reinforcement of 53 Athenian 
ships be added (H. viii. 14), 324 triremes and 9 penteconters. 

(2) The figure given by Aeschylus for Salamis, 310, including 
a special squadron of 10. Pers. 339”EAAnow ev jv | 6 mas dpiOpos es 
rpraxddas deka | vadv, Sexas & jv rdvde xwpis exkpiros. 

(c) The muster-roll of Salamis in H. (viii. 43-8), where the items 
amount to 366 triremes (besides 7 penteconters), but the total is 
given as 378? (viii. 48, 82). 

The lists in H. (summarized in ix. 81 n.) look like official muster- 
rolls, and so have a grima facie claim to acceptance. The high 
total at Salamis, however, not only contradicts Aeschylus, but 
further makes no allowance at all for losses in the hard fighting at 
Artemisium. I would therefore suggest that the list of the fleet at 
Artemisium may well be a genuine muster-roll; that the figure 
given by Aeschylus for Salamis may be taken, after allowing for 
losses and reinforcements, as approximately correct, and that H.’s 


1 This discrepancy may be explained by the mention of an additional 
Acginetan squadron guarding their own shores (H. viii. 46 n.). 
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total of 380 for Salamis includes all who fought for Greece at any 
time during the campaign, making no allowance for losses in the 
previous battles? (Tarn, J. H. S. xxviii. 219-21). : 
Turning to the numbers of the Greek army at Plataea, there is 
nothing incredible in the total of hoplites, 38,700, or even in the 
details given of the contingents? (ix. 28). In spite of sceptical 
critics, the list may probably be accepted as a real muster-roll of 
troops in the field, but of course the actual number of effectives 
would fall somewhat short of the official estimates, and the 
‘morning strength’ of the army, even at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, must have been under 35,coo hoplites. H.’s repeated asser- 
tion (ix. Io. I, 28. 2, 29. 1) shows that he had some reason to 
believe that a specially large proportion of Helots served in this 
campaign. Yet since there is no record of effective service on 
their part as light troops (cf. ix. 60), either their number (40,000 
in all) has been exaggerated or many of them were little more than 
camp followers, at best an army service corps (cf. Macan on ix. 28). 
In all there may have been forty or fifty thousand light-armed on the 
Greek side, but many of them would be ill-trained and inefficient. 
§2. The fleet of Xerxes. There can be little doubt that 
both the army and fleet of Xerxes largely outnumbered the Greek 
forces.2 Yet the enormous disproportion alleged by H. can be 
traced in part to a misunderstanding of the data contained in the 
official Persian records, and in part to an extravagant over-estimate 
deliberately adopted by the historian (vii. 184n.). Here, again, the 
number given for the fleet is far more credible than that for the 
army. Indeed, the traditional number of the king’s navy (1,000 or 
1,207) has been accepted by the majority of modern critics as 
probable or at least possible (cf. J.H.S. xxviii. 202). It would 
seem, however, that it rests on a single passage in Aeschylus 
referring to Salamis (Pers. 342-5) Zép&p dé, kal yap otda, xudias pev 
jv | dv nye wAjOos, ai & trépxoroe raye | exardv dls joayv émta O. 
Some writers,‘ believing the main body to be exclusive of the 


1 Jt has been urged that the number of the Athenian contingent is 
suspiciously high (Beloch, Bevélkerung, p. 508 f.), and that the fifty-three 
ships mentioned in viii. 14 are not a fresh reinforcement but a detachment 
already counted in the main fleet. But tradition seems strongly in favour 
of the view that the total of the Athenian fleet really amounted, as H. 
repeatedly affirms (vii. 1443 vill. 44, 61), to 200 vessels (cf. Thuc. i. 74; 
Dem. de Sym. § 29, de Cor. § 238). 

2 They have been vigorously assailed by Beloch (Bevélkerung, 8, and 
especially Klio, vi. 5214.) and Delbriick (Kriegskunst, i, 11 f.), but are 
accepted as at least probable by many recent writers, e.g. Busolt, ii. 728 ; 
Macan, ii. 352, Grundy (J. H.S. xxviii. 80; Thue. p. 215 n.), and with more 
hesitation by Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 152). Fora list cf. ix. 81n. 

8 pace Delbriick, Perserkriege, 160f., Kriegskunst, i. 39 f., 69 f., 82, 87. 

4 H. vii. 89, 184 ; Diodor. xi. 3; Isocrates, Paneg. §§ 93, 97, 118. 
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special squadron, make the total 1,200 or 1,207,' while others hold? 
that the 207 fast sailers are included in the total of 1,000. No 
doubt the numbers given by H. for the various contingents support 
his total, but there is no proof that these come from any official 
list, and in the catalogue of the land forces numbers are conspicuous 
by their absence. It may further be admitted that a grand total of 
1,200 is possible for the complete muster-roll of the king’s navy, 
since half that amount (600) seems to be a conventional estimate for 
an important expedition.® 

But there are some grounds for questioning the figure taken 
from Aeschylus. According to H. (vii. 97) there were four Persian 
admirals. Of these two have definite local squadrons * assigned to 
them, Achaemenes the Egyptian, and Ariabignes the Iono-Carian 
(doubtless including the thirty Dorian ships), amounting in each 
case (vii. 89 and 93-4) to 200 ships. Again, the only detached 
squadrons mentioned, that sent round Euboea (H. viii. 7) and that 
sent round Salamis (Diod. xi. 17; cf. xi. 3), consist of 200 ships. 
Surely this points to four divisions, each 200 vessels strong, giving 
a total of 800 (Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 299). Again, if we accept H.’s 
figures, the Persian armada had lost half its numbers before it 
reached Salamis; of his original total of 1,200, 400 perished on 
the Sepiad strand (vii. 190) and 200 more on the rocks of Euboea 
(viii. 13) ; taking then the losses in battle as balanced by reinforce- 
ments, we should make the Persian fleet at Salamis approximately 
600 strong. This may well be near the truth, since the advice of 
Achaemenes (vii. 236) implies that the Persian fleet after Arte- 
misium would lose its numerical superiority if 300 ships were 
detached to assail the Peloponnese ; and H. himself (viii. 13) states 
that it had been by divine intervention brought down nearly to the 
level of the Greek. A total of 600 at Salamis would be sufficient to 
explain Persian enveloping tactics and the prevalent impression 
among the Greeks that they were enormously outnumbered, and it is 
borne out by the statement that only 300 were left to muster next 


1 The 120 added for European allies is admittedly conjectural (vii. 185), 
and beyond question an over-estimate. 

2 Schol. ad Pers. 342; Dem. de Sym. § 29; and apparently Ctesias, 
Pers. 23, 26; Plato, Laws 699 B. 

3 e.g. the fleet, believed to be mainly Greek, that accompanied Darius 
to Scythia (iv. 87-9), that drawn from Cyprus, Cilicia, Egypt, and 
especially Phoenicia which triumphed at Lade (vi. 6. 9), or that which took 
Datis to Marathon (vi. 95). 

4 Macan (ii. 153) and Tar (J. H. S. xxviii. 202 f.) both rightly insist on 
the territorial division of the fleet. With less probability Macan would 
reduce the squadrons to three of 400, making the fourth admiral a successor 
to Ariabignes (vii. 97n.), or a joint commander of the third squadron, 
while Tarn, by a conjectural addition of a fifth squadron, and reduction of 
the strength of each to 120, reaches a total of 600. 
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spring at Samos (viii. 130). But a total of 600 at Salamis is incon- 
sistent with Aeschylus, and even with the original estimate in H., 
since his assumption that half the fleet was lost in storms is most 
improbable (cf. vii. 188n.; App. XX, §6(4)). It would, however, 
accord admirably with an original paper strength of 800. 

§3. Army of Xerxes. Alleged number. Lastly, the amazing 
figures given for the Persian army? confront us (vii. 184f.). The 
doubling of the numbers for attendants is a pure conjecture (vii. 
186) founded on the analogy of a Greek force, and may be regarded 
as worthless. Similarly, the thirty myriads of European contingents 
(vii. 185) are due to the historian’s own imagination. But the list 
of forty-six nations (cf. vil. 61 n.; ix. 27. 5) distributed among 
twenty-nine commanders is clearly official. It is, however, a 
catalogue not of any particular army but of all ‘ peoples, nations, 
and languages’ ruled by the great king. H. (vii. 21, 56) made, 
as did Aeschylus (Pers. 12. 71), the characteristically Greek 
assumption that Xerxes brought every man he could muster 
against Greece. Again, it is clear that the incredible total given 
(1,800,000) does not come from the official army list, which gave 
no numbers for the various contingents (vii. 60).2. It is further 
noticeable that this total is just six times as great as the number 
said to have been left with Mardonius (viii. 113). Now, without 
maintaining the correctness even of this figure (300,000), we may 
perhaps see in it another and a more sober estimate of the host Xerxes 
led against Greece. It is hardly credible that Xerxes, if he were 
taking with him the bulk of his army (Thuc. i. 73) and leaving 
Mardonius only picked troops (viii. 113 ; Aesch. Pers. 804), should 
need to be escorted homewards by Artabazus and 60,000 of those 


1 They may be tabulated thus— 


Army. Fleet. 
Infantry from Asia. . . 1,700,000 Crews of triremes from Asia 241,400 
Cavalry (with camelry and Marines. seme Bae eng Oe KO 
charioteers). . . . 100,000 Crews of smaller vessels. 240,000 
Europeans. . . « » « 300,000 Crews of European triremes 24,000 
2,100,000 541,610 
eo mean 


Total fighting men, 2,641,610; add non-combatants, 2,641,610. Diodorus 
(xi. 3; cf. Ctes. Pers. 23) reduces the Asiatic infantry to 800,000, and the 
total number of Europeans (xi. 5) to less than 200,000. 

* The story of the numbering of the host (vii. 60) by a cumbrous and 
childish method is an obvious folk-tale, which cannot be taken seriously. 
H. may have been led to increase his enormous totals (vii. 186) by the 
early estimate of Xerxes’ land forces at three millions in the epigram of 
Simonides (H. vii. 228). Figures of this kind, due to popular or poetic 
imagination, are of course worthless. (Cf. the numbers given for the host 
of the great Khan in Marco Polo, bk. i, ch, iii; Yule, i. 335.) 
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troops (viii. 115n.). Thus we may find in the forces ascribed to 
the Persians at Plataea (300,000) and at Mycale (60,000) a means of 
estimating the whole force at the disposal of Xerxes. 

§ 4..Real meaning and value of the army list. Neverthe- 
less a closer examination of the list as given by H. confirms the 
impression that it contains an official account’ of the Persian 
army’s organization, and that H.’s impossible figures are based 
on a misunderstanding of or a miscalculation from the data supplied 
by the list. The decimal system of organization? prevails; there 
are decarchs, hecatontarchs, chiliarchs, myriarchs (cf. Aesch. Pers. 
302, 314, 981, 994), and above them, twenty-nine Persian dpxovres, 
and six generals in chief. But the dpxoyres in H. command not 
100,000 but 60,000 men. That this was the normal strength of 
a Persian army corps seems proved by the fact that the separate 
corps actually mentioned, that of Artabazus (viii. 126) and that of 
Tigranes (ix. 96) are of this strength. It corresponds also with the 
conventional number for a Persian fleet, 600 ships (iv. 87 ; vi. 9. 95). 
But is H. right in supposing that his twenty-nine dpxovres com- 
manded such army corps? So awkward a number as twenty- 
nine could hardly be chosen as the basis of any scheme of organiza- 
tion, and a thirtieth commander is ready to our hand in Hydarnes, 
captain of the Immortals, but these numbered only 10,000. Here 
is the origin of H.’s error. The twenty-nine dpxovrtes really like 
Hydarnes were myriarchs, while the corps of 60,000 were com- 
manded by the six generals. Thus we should get a grand total 
of 360,000 men, of whom 300,000 would be infantry commanded by 
the thirty dpyxovres, while each of the six corps would also include 
10,000 horse. This number agrees with those assigned to the 
Persian leaders in 479, Mardonius having 300,000 at Plataea (viii. 
113), and Tigranes 60,000 at Mycale (ix. 96). It finds further sup- 
port in the story that Cyrus (i. 189) divided his army into 360 
divisions to dig as many channels for the river Gyndes. 

We may then assume that 360,000 represents the total strength of 
the Persian field army, and that it was organized ona territorial basis. 
‘The Anatolian races, according to H., supplied the infantry for two 
corps but no cavalry’, the Persians and the nations of the further 
east perhaps three corps of infantry and five divisions of cavalry, 
while one corps of infantry would seem to have been drawn from 
very diverse regions, and accompanied, if we might believe Herodotus, 
by chariots and camelry. So much for the army list. But Xerxes 
cannot possibly have taken his whole field army to Greece. There 


1 Here I follow with confidence Munro (J. H.S, xxii. 296f.) and Macan, 
ii. 158 f. 

2 “A decimal system prevailed also among the Tartars from the days of 
‘Gengis Khan (Marco Polo, bk. i, ch. liv; ii, ch. vii; Yule, i. 261, 350) 
and passed to the Turks. ° 

3 Cf, Macan, ii. 164 f 
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are some indications that he took only three complete army corps. 
The army marches in three divisions, and though six generals are 
named they are coupled together as though two were in joint com- 
mand of each column (vii. 121). Only three separate commands 
emerge clearly, those of Mardonius, of Artabazus, and of Tigranes. 
There are only three hipparchs (vii. 88), Masistius being obviously 
the successor of Pharnuches. Thus 180,000 may be taken as the 
irreducible minimum of the Persian force, apart from European 
contingents. It would, however, seem probable that picked troops 
from the other army corps accompanied the king, and produced 
the impression that he was followed by every tribe in his empire. 
Nevertheless, the total must have fallen short of the 300,000 assigned 
to Mardonius at Plataea (viii. 1133; ix. 32). 

§ 5. The army of Mardonius. It is not easy to determine 
what portion of this force remained to fight under Mardonius 
Clearly he would retain his own corps, 60,000 strong. This would 
seem to have been composed (cf. viii. 113 3 ix. 31) of Immortals, 
other Persians, Medes, Indians and Bactrians with Sacae, each con- 
tingent consisting of a myriad of infantry, the sixth myriad consisting 
of cavalry. The picked men from other nations (viii. 113 ; ix. 32) 
may have only filled gaps in the ranks, though the corps of Egyp- 
tian marines (ix. 32) seems to be a separate unit. The European 
allies reckoned by Herodotus (ix. 32) at 50,000 may safely be 
reduced in 479 asin 480 B.C. to half that amount. In support 
there was Artabazus with 40,000 men (ix. 66, 70), that is, with 
so much of his army corps of 60,000 (viii. 126) as remained avail- 
able for active service ; but we cannot say when, if ever, he reached 
the field of active operations in Boeotia. Thus Mardonius may 
well have had 150,000 men nominally under his command, but not 
more than 100,000 concentrated at Plataea. Tradition, which 
repeatedly insists on the disproportion between the forces of 
Xerxes and of his opponents, gives a less certain sound as to 
Mardonius. The discouragement in the Persian camp (ix. 16, 42), 
the alternative plan of campaign (ix. 2, 41), above all the whole 
story of the complicated manceuvres which preceded the battle of 
Plataea, seem to show that the disproportion between the two 
forces was not very great. Marathon had proved that the Greek 
hoplite was more than a match for the most warlike nations in 
Asia, but a large part of Pausanias’ force was composed of light 
troops inferior to Mardonius’ warriors. Hence it seems likely that 
the total number of men engaged on each side was more nearly 
equal than has been commonly supposed. 


Note.—In dealing with the Persian numbers I have followed 
Munro (J.H.S. xxi. 294f.; xxiv. 144f.). Macan (ii. 150f., 351) 
has arrived at similar conclusions as to Persian armies. Munro 
now (C.A.H. iv. 273-6, 302n.) follows Tarn as to the number of 
Greek ships and the normal divisions and strength of the Persian 
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navy, but holds that the total of 600 was on this occasion strengthened 
by an additional squadron of 60 Phoenician ships, and an uncertain 
number (70 ?) of fast cruisers. 


APPIGN DEX XX 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 480 B.c. 


§ 1. Persian plan of campaign. There is at least clearness 
and consistency in the Persian plans for the campaign which 
ended with the battle of Salamis. The elaborate care taken in 
bridge building, in making roads and canals, in storing provisions, 
_ above all the steady advance of huge forces without any sign of 
failure in supplies, shows careful organization and competent lead- 
ing. But the Persians suffered from too rigid adherence to the 
leading idea of their plan of campaign, the close and direct co-opera- 
tion of their land and sea forces.! Possibly considerations of 
supply induced the Persian leaders to keep the fleet in close touch 
with the army ; yet since Xerxes advanced from Therma to Ther- 
mopylae unsupported by his fleet, he plainly could dispense with its 
aid fora time. Perhaps the Persians dared not trust the fidelity of 
their naval allies, or at least of the Greeks among them, out of sight 
of the land forces. Whatever was the cause, the Persian fleet 
remained tied to the Persian army. It was, indeed, allowed to 
make a turning movement round Euboea (viii. 7, 14) and may have 
been used in the same way at Salamis (App. XXI. 4f.), but no really 
independent action (e.g. a diversion against the Peloponnese, vii. 
235-7) was sanctioned by the Persian generals. 

§ 2. Possible lines of defence. The Greek plans for defence 
were conditioned by the character of the Persian strategy. It was 
necessary to find a position where inferior forces might hope to 
check a double attack byland and sea. Four such lines of defence 
were open, three were at one time or another actually held by the 
Greek forces. The last line of defence, guarding the Acropolis of 
Hellas, the Peloponnese, was the Isthmus of Corinth, a position 
admirably defensible by land. Further arguments in its favour 
were the great dangers involved in the dispatch of any large land 
force far from the Peloponnese. The Helots were a constant 
danger, Argos was obviously disloyal (cf. vii. 148-525 viii. 73; 
ix. 12), Elis and Mantinea not wholly trustworthy (ix. 10 n.). 
Again it was necessary to garrison the Peloponnese strongly so 
long as the Persians held command of the sea, for fear that 
a detached squadron might land troops south of the Isthmus. 
Yet no responsible leader can have contemplated abandoning 
all Northern Greece to the enemy without a struggle. To do 
so would have been to sacrifice Athens, and to risk the loss of her 
fleet, without which all resistance by sea must collapse. Even 
if Athens proved loyal to the’ last, the Greeks might be forced 


1 This co-operation is seen also in the campaign of Darius in Thrace 
(iv. 89 f.) and of Mardonius in Thrace and Macedon (vi. 43-5). 
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to face the superior Persian navy in the open waters of the Saronic 
gulf, The second possible line, that of Cithaeron, can hardly have 
been seriously contemplated in 480, except by despairing and short- 
sighted Athenians (vil. 40). It could not be held except by a large 
force, and even then might be turned by an enemy moving by 
Oropus and Decelea. Above all, it separated army and fleet, 
whether the latter took its post inthe Euripus or at Salamis, and 
thus failed in the first and most essential point requisite for 
a successful defence. 

§ 3. Greek plan of campaign. But if for these and other 
reasons the defence must be pushed further north, it followed that 
the land force must be content to play a subordinate part, merely 
checking the advance of Xerxes, while the Greeks struck hard with 
their stronger armthe navy. Further, the battle must if possible be 
fought in a narrow sound, where the enemy could not use their 
superior numbers and greater manceuvring power. In the straits of 
Euboea the Greek admirals might hope to defeat the enemy, as the 
Romans the Carthaginians, by ramming prow to prow with their 
stouter vessels (viii.60n.), and by boarding with better-armed troops. 
The difficulty was to induce the enemy to attack them there instead 
of ignoring them and sailing past. Now a Greek fleet posted 
at Artemisium guarded the whole stretch of coast from Tempe 
to Marathon (Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 304). To land a large force on 
the rocky coast of Magnesia was impracticable, while to disembark 
in Euboea was useless, if the narrows by Chalcis were guarded so 
that the invaders could not cross to Boeotia. If, therefore, Xerxes’ 
army could be checked either at Tempe or Thermopylae, his 
admirals must fight the Greek fleet at Artemisium before they 
could turn the position of the force defending the pass. They 
could not take their whole fleet outside Euboea to the Saronic 
gulf, since it was essential to their plans that army and fleet should 
reach the Peloponnese together. 

The question whether Tempe or Thermopylae should be held 
turned on the loyalty of Thessaly. Both Xerxes and the Greek 
leaders seem erroneously to have reckoned on the whole-hearted 
support of the Thessalians. Xerxes believed that the promises of 
the Aleuadae held good for the whole nation (vil. 6, 130, 172), the 
Greeks seem to have made the same mistake about the summons 
received apparently in the early spring of 480 B.C. (vii. 172). In 
any case such a call to defend the frontiers of Greece could not be 
left unanswered. A force of 10,000 hoplites was taken by ship to 
Halus, and marched thence to Tempe; the fleet remained in the 
Pagasaean gulf, but doubtless, had all gone well, it would have 
taken post at Artemisium. We may accept as probable H.’s sug- 
gestion that the reason for the evacuation of Thessaly was the 
discovery that there were other passes from Macedon by which 
Tempe could be turned (vii. 173. 4). If, on the contrary (J. H.S. 
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xxii. 305), the Greek leaders had any previous knowledge of the 
passes of Petra and Volustana (vii. 128n., 173n.) they must have 
expected that Thessalian levies would defend them. In either case, 
when only cavalry appeared to support them (vii. 173. 2) they 
realized the disaffection of the lower orders in Thessaly and the 
hopelessness of holding the passes without their co-operation. 

The fiasco at Tempe seems for the time to have discouraged the 
Greeks utterly. The forces sentretired not to Thermopylae but to 
the Isthmus (vil. 173). To this time we must assign the menacing 
oracles given to the Athenians,! which held out no hope of a suc- 
cessful resistance northward of Salamis, that is close to the last 
possible line of defence (vii. 140, 141 n.). 

§ 4. The interdependence of Artemisium and Thermopylae. 
The resolution to return to Artemisium and to hold Thermopylae 
was taken only after some debate and difference of opinion (vii. 175). 
Yet surely this line of defence must have been contemplated earlier 
at least as a possible alternative (cf. vii. 177). _ No doubt Thermo- 
pylae like Tempe could be turned, but nowhere else could a small 
body of troops withstand the great barbarian host with equal hope 
of success, nowhere was there a better field for the naval tactics of 
Themistocles, nowhere could fleet and army co-operate more 
closely and effectively. That the réle of the land force is defensive 
and subordinate is indicated by the small number of men who 
fought under Leonidas (cf. vii. 202n.), compared with the full 
muster of ships at Artemisium (vill. 1); its sole object was to hold 
the pass long enough to enable the fleet to cripple Xerxes’ navy. 
But the two positions are absolutely interdependent. If Thermo- 
pylae alone were held, its defenders might have been assailed 
with showers of missiles from the hostile fleet (cf. Paus. x. 21), 
or absolutely cut off by the landing of a hostile force in their 
rear. And, on the other hand, it was useless to hold Artemisium 
unless the land route were blocked at Thermopylae, since the 
king’s fleet might in that case evade the Greeks by sailing out- 
side Euboea, and then quietly rejoin the army when it had reached 
the coast of the Saronic gulf. 

Herodotus does not bring out the interdependence of the two 
positions, and indeed ignores it in some parts of his narra- 
tive; in his work the story of Thermopylae is finished off before 
that of Artemisium begins; the Greek navy too beats a hasty 
retreat (vii. 183) and twice contemplates flight-(viii. 4. 9) without 
a thought that thereby they imperil the heroic defenders of 
Thermopylae. Nevertheless in the narrative this interdependence 
is implicitly indicated by many signs. H. is conscious of the 


1 Delphi evidently did not wish to bring itself into disfavour with the 
Persian by encouraging a defence of Artemisium and Thermopylae (Munro, 
J. H. S, xxii. 306). 
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parallel advance of the Persian army and fleet and of the reso- 
lution of the Greeks to occupy a line of defence where army and 
fleet can co-operate (vii. 175f.). Further, the arrangements made 
for communication between Thermopylae and Artemisium (viii. 
21) and the synchronism of the three days’ fighting on land and 
sea (viii. 15) suggest the conclusion enforced by the immediate 
retreat of the fleet after the fall of Thermopylae, that the two 
positions were absolutely interdependent. 

§ 5. Correction of the parallel diaries of the Persian fleet and 
army. This interdependence, and the synchronism of the three 
attacks on Thermopylae with the three sea-fights at Artemisium (viii. 
15), make it certain that H.’s parallel diaries of the Persian fleet and 
army must be corrected. The discrepancy of two days may be 
removed by inserting two days in the log of the fleet, which would 
give the time requisite for the main fleet to refit, and for the 
detached squadron to sail round Euboea (Busolt, ii. 681-2 ; Grundy, 
pp. 342-3). A more attractive suggestion is to subtract two days 
from the journal for the army (Bury, B.S.A. ii. 95f.; Munro, 
J. H.S. xxii. 308-11 5; Macan, ii.272f.). As, however, it involves a 
serious departure from the narrative of H, the nature and the reasons 
of this second rearrangement must begiven in detail. The omission of 
these two days reduces the two storms in H. (vii. 188 f, and viii. 12) 
to one, and the general retreat of the Greek fleet to the Euripus (viii. 
183) to the dispatch of a detachment to guard the strait of Chalcis. 
Further, it implies that the Persian squadron sent round Euboea 
started not from Aphetae (viii. 6) but from the Sepiad shore. 

It may be most conveniently exhibited in the annexed table. 


PARALLEL DIARY OF EVENTS AT THERMOPYLAE AND ARTEMISIUM. 
A. As given by H. 


Day 
1. Persian army leaves Therma. 
12. Persian fleet sails from Therma to 
Sepiad shore (vii. 179 f.). 
DS, First storm, Wreck of Persian 


fleet (vii. 188-g1), 
14. Persian army reaches Malis (vii. Storm continues. 


196-8). 
15. Army remains inactive (vii. Storm continues. 
208-10). Fleet moves to Aphetae when the 
storm was over (vii. 193); 200 
ships sent round Euboea (viii. 6). 
16. Ditto, First sea-fight (viii, 9 f.); second 
} storm and wreck (viii. 12 f.). 
17. Ditto, Arrival of 53 Athenian ships; 


second sea-fight (viii. 14). 
18. First attack on Thermopylae ‘Third sea-fight (viii. 15-17); news 
(vil, 210-1T), of disaster at Thermopylae and 
retreat of Greek fleet (viii. 21 f.). 
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19g. Second attack on Thermopylae 
(vii. 212). 
20. Catastrophe at Thermopylae 
(vii. 213-33). 
B. As reconstructed by Bury, 


1. Persian army leayes Therma. 


12. 200 Persian ships sent round Euboea 
and 53 Athenian to guard the 
\  Euripus. 
Lee Storm wrecks both Persian fleets. 
14. Arrival of Xerxes in Malis. Storm continues. 
15. Xerxes before Thermopylae. Storm continues. 
16, First attack on Thermopylae. Persian fleet moves to Aphetae ; 


first sea-fight. 

17. Second attack on Thermopylae. Return of 53 Athenian ships ; second 
sea-fight. 

18. Catastrophe at Thermopylae. Third sea-fight ; news of disaster at 
Thermopylae and retreat of Greek 
fleet. 


Macan (ii. 275) while agreeing in general would make Xerxes 
enter Malis on the 12th day and reach Thermopylae on 13th. 

By the less radical reconstruction of Busolt (ii. 681-2) and 
Grundy (pp. 342-3), the events crowded into the 16th day of the naval 
diary are spread over three days, viz.: 16. Move to Aphetae. 17. 
Dispatch of squadron round Euboea. 18. First sea-fight and 
second storm. Thus again the three fights at Artemisium and 
Thermopylae correspond (viii. 15). Munro attempts a more 
elaborate reconstruction of the movements of the Persian fleet 
(C.A.H. iv. 284-91) with a full diary (opposite p. 316). 

§ 6. Grounds for Bury’s rearrangement. For this rearrange- 
ment of H.’s story there are the following grounds : 

(1) Chronologically the diary of the fleet does not seem open to 
any objection. As we might expect, Herodotus seems well informed 
as to its movements. On the other hand, the notice of Xerxes’ 
march through Thessaly is vague and scanty (vii. 196), and Xerxes’ 

‘four days’ delay at Thermopylae is unintelligible unless the four 
days be that of his arrival and the three days of the storm. 

(2) The repeated report that the Greeks meditated (viii. 4, 9) and 
in one case even effected a retreat (vii. 182), ignores the plain fact 
that such a retreat would have sacrificed the land force at Thermo- 
pylae. Whatever murmurings there may have been among Pelopon- 
nesian sailors or captains, Eurybiades and Themistocles cannot 
have thought of deserting Leonidas. Nor is it likely that a fleet, 
panic-stricken at the mere approach of the enemy, should after- 
wards have made so stout a resistance against superior numbers. 
These rumours illustrate a tendency in the tradition to exalt the 
noble failure of Thermopylae above the mean success of Artemisium, 
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No doubt, on the other hand, there is a basis of fact behind the state- 
ment (vii. 182) that the Greeks shifted their station from Artemisium 
to Chalcis to guard the Euripus.1_ Here, however, the crucial point 
is the alleged motive ‘to guard the Euripus’ near Chalcis. The 
danger to be met is clearly the dispatch of a Persian squadron 
round Euboea, but the method of meeting it can hardly have been 
a general retreat. Yet the story of a retreat might well have arisen 
(Bury, p. 88 f.) from the fact of the dispatch of a squadron ‘ to guard 
the narrows of the Euripus’; and such a squadron may be found 
in the fifty-three Athenian vessels (viii. 14) which later drop, as 
it were, from the skies with the joyful tidings that the Persian ships 
sent round Euboea had been wrecked. 

(3) H.’s account of the dispatch of the 200 Persian ships intended 
to circumnavigate Euboea involves two grave difficulties. If they 
started from Aphetae in the afternoon, they could not that same 
night have reached the ‘ Hollows’ of Euboea (viii. 7, 14) 7; and the 
stratagem of sending them outside Sciathos to avoid observation 
becomes ludicrous, since they were in full view of the Greek fleet 
when they started. ‘Both these objections are avoided if we suppose 
(Bury, p. 92; Munro, p. 309) that they parted company with the 
main fleet four days earlier, while it lay off the Sepiad shore. And 
further, the news that such a squadron had been sent to turn their 
position would account for the dispatch of an Athenian detachment 
to guard the Euripus (cf. sz#.), and also for the panic in the Greek 
fleet on the first approach of the enemy. Tidings of the capture of 
three look-out ships seems an insufficient cause for a general flight ; 
but a signal that a squadron had been sent to threaten their retreat 
would naturally alarm the sailors, and lead the admirals to take the 
necessary precautions. Finally, the plan of sending a squadron 
round Euboea must surely have been premeditated, and nota happy 
thought extemporized at Aphetae. But if so, this squadron would 
never have put in at Aphetae, but have passed outside Sciathos 
(as indeed Herodotus says) to avoid the observation of the Greek 
fleet. 

(4) Bury’s correction of the diary identifies the two storms in H., 
since on his hypothesis the same storm wrecks the main fleet on the 
Sepiad strand, and the squadron sent round Euboea. Now in one 
passage (viii. 66. 2) H. himself seems to recognize but a single 
storm.® It is suggested that its duplication may well have 
arisen from the variety of H.’s sources, and an undetected dis- 


1 Grundy (p. 324) holds that the entire fleet ran before the storm round 
Cape Kenaeum, but even if the ships were not beached at Artemisium, 
there was safety and shelter close by at Oreus. Hence a general retreat 
seems improbable. 

? This objection is met equally well by the insertion of two days in the 
log of the fleet advocated by Grundy and Busolt; cf. sz. 

5 Unless Tod xetpavos means simply ‘ the foul weather’, 
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crepancy in their chronology. In favour of this it may be urged 
that while the first storm undoubtedly did real and extensive 
damage to the main Persian fleet, the supposed second storm had 
no appreciable effect upon it (viii. 12). The account of it reads 
like a duplicate, with the exaggerations and graphic touches, taken 
perhaps from an epic poem (cf. vii. 188 n.), toned down or omitted. 
On the other hand, the reality of one storm is proved by the 
destruction of the squadron which attempted to circumnavigate 
Euboea. Whether it was totally destroyed by a North-easter in 
the open sea (viii, 13), or as seems more likely, a remnant reached 
the Hollows (viii. 14 n.) on the South-west Coast and there met its 
fate, either through stress of weather or through the attacks of 
the Athenian detachment (Munro, pp. 310, 311), cannot be deter- 
mined; in any case the whole squadron perished utterly. 

§ 7. The sea-fights at Artemisium. Of the actual fighting at 
Artemisium little can be said.1 The capture of Sandoces and fifteen 
ships would seem to be, as H. says, an accidental success in cutting 
off stragglers (vii. 194-5), but the first two combats at Artemisium 
need rather more explanation (viii. 9-11, 14). In each case the 
Greeks, despite their inferior numbers, attack the barbarians late in 
the day, and after a partial victory retire at nightfall. On the 
second occasion we are definitely told that the ships attacked were 
Cilician. No doubt sound strategy demanded that the Greeks 
should attack, while the Persians naturally waited to see if the 
turning movement round Euboea, or the victory of their land forces, 
would compel the Greek to retreat without a battle. But the key 
to these initial successes of the Greeks is to be found in the state- 
ment of Ephorus (Diod. xi. 12) that the Persians when attacked 
were dispersed, as they had come from different anchorages (Grundy, 
p- 334; Tarn, J.H.S. xxviii. 217), there being in fact no single 
harbour in the neighbourhood large enough to hold the whole fleet. 
Clearly the Greeks attempted to crush one squadron before the others 
could come up. On the first occasion the Greeks, according to H., 
took thirty ships and retired in good order, when the Persians had 
concentrated their whole fleet ; on the second they almost destroyed 
the Cilician squadron. On both, by attacking late in the afternoon, 
they gave the Persians no time to operate with their combined fleet. 

The third battle was of a different character (viii. 16-18). The 
Persian leaders, resolved that their squadrons shall no longer be 
defeated in detail, themselves attack at midday. The Greek claimed 
a’ drawn battle, but admittedly they were roughly handled, and 
contemplated retreat even before they heard of the loss of Thermo- 
pylae. Presumably they were out-manceuvred and driven back, 
but escaped disaster because the lighter Persian vessels dare not 


1 Tt does not seem possible to fit Sosylus’ story of Herdclides (cf. v. 121 n.) 
into H,’s account. 
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tam prow to prow, or their light-armed marines board. This is 
confirmed by the statement that the Egyptians, whose marines were 
heavy armed (vii. 89), did best on this day and captured five Greek 
ships (viii. 17). But the strongest proof is that Themistocles was 
convinced that it was absolutely necessary for the Greeks to fight 
the decisive battle in waters where the enemy must come to close 
quarters (Tarn, J. H.S. xxviii. 218). ; 

§ 8. Thermopylae. The story of Thermopylae raises a number 
of difficult questions. But it is clear that the main object of Leonidas 
in holding the pass was to give the Greek fleet an opportunity of 
striking an effective blow (cf. swp.). For this purpose a small force 
would suffice, since all that was necessary was to check Xerxes’ march. 
Leonidas may have expected more support from central Greece, 
or even reinforcements from Peloponnese, to enable him to hold 
the passes by which Thermopylae could be turned ; but the pretence 
that his force was but a vanguard, to be followed when the Carnean 
and Olympian festivals were over (cf. vii. 203, 206, &c.) by the full 
muster of the Peloponnese, was but dust thrown in the eyes of the 
extra-Peloponnesian allies. Thermopylae itself was strong enough 
to defy a frontal assault. The Persian leaders, whose attacks on 
the first two days may perhaps have been feints intended to distract 
attention from their real designs, evidently aimed at turning the 
position, first by sending their fleet round Euboea, and then by the 
path Anopaea. But if such were their plans, why did they not at 
once send a force up the Asopus into Doris, by the good hill road 
afterwards used in their advance into Phocis (viii. 31 n.) and perhaps . 
by Artabazus in his final retreat (ix. 66, 89)? The only satisfactory 
answer is because Trachis was held by the Locrians and blocked 
the gorge of the Asopus (cf. vii. 203 n.). Whether Trachis sur- 
rendered and thus opened the road and the Anopaea path to the 
Persians, or Hydarnes, like Brennus (Paus. x. 22), went behind 
Trachis round the western end of the Trachinian hills through the 
land of Aenianes, and thus reached the Asopus above the gorge and 
the Anopaea path, cannot be determined (cf. vii. 216 n.). In any 
case the Phocians holding the path seem not to have expected an 
attack (vii. 218). When surprised by the enemy, they saved them- 
selves by a hasty retreat, which left Hydarnes free to attack the 
Spartans from behind. 

§ 9. Leonidas’ last stand and its purpose. The most difficult 
problem remains, what was the purpose of Leonidas in clinging to 
his position at Thermopylae when it had apparently become un- 
tenable. The official explanation that Leonidas, like Decius Mus, 
sacrificed himself to save his country from destruction is obviously 
the product of later reflection embodied in a vaticinium post eventum 
(vii. 220,221 n.). Further, it is quite inconsistent with the previous 
account of the expedition (vii. 202-7); nor does it supply any 
reason for Boeotians remaining with him to the bitter end. Leonidas 
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was in no sense bound to immolate himself and his men at the 
imagined call of honour, since it was clearly no disgrace for a 
Spartan leader to order a retreat when sound strategy dictated such 
a course, as may be seen from the action of Eurybiades and 
Pausanias. He was no doubt at the head of a forlorn hope, but 
that there was some hope is shown by the conduct of the Boeotians 
in standing by him. The Thespians (and probably the Thebans, 
cf. vii. 222 n.) represent a small patriotic minority in a country at 
enmity with Athens and ready at the first opportunity to join in the 
expected triumph of the Mede. They rightly felt that if Thermo- 
pylae were lost, there was no refuge for them in their own land. 
If the worst came to the worst it might be better to fall into the 
hands of the barbarian rather than trust to the tender mercies of 
their own countrymen. At any rate they were in the mood to risk 
all on the slender chance of holding the pass longer, and there was 
still one chance left. The Peloponnesians who retreated, 2,800 in 
number, according to one account retired under orders (vii. 220 f.). 
Most probably they were dispatched to meet Hydarnes on the 
Anopaea before he could debouch from the tangled forest of firs 
just above the modern Upper Drakospilia, and thus to prevent him 
from taking Leonidas in rear (Grundy, p. 306 f., vii. 222 Ns)e ee Leris 
true that Greek tradition is silent on the point, merely recording 
their escape. But if they, like the Phocians, failed in performing 
the duty imposed on them and secured their own retreat at the 
cost of Leonidas’ destruction, there might well be a conspiracy of 
silence to conceal their shame (cf. vii. 221 n.). Leonidas was not, 
on this hypothesis, sacrificing the lives of his followers to the 
phantom of honour, but taking a great risk for an adequate end. 
Even if he could no longer hope to hold the pass and save central 
Greece from invasion, he could still give the Greek fleet another 
chance of crippling the enemy, and thus might yet ensure the final 
triumph of his race. (See note, p. 417-) 

His immediate purpose was frustrated by the faults of others, 
but his faithfulness unto death inspired his countrymen on many 
a stricken field. No victory in the Persian war, neither the first- 
fruits at Marathon, nor the life and death struggle at Salamis, nor 
the crowning mercy at Plataea, stands on a level with Thermopylae 
in the pages of H. Nowhere else do we find so devoted a loyalty, 
so high a level of heroism. 


In this appendix I owe most to Munro (J. H. S. xxii, pp. 302-18), 
but I have also learned much from E. Meyer, Bury, Grundy, Macan, 
and Tarn (J. H.S. xxviii. 210-19). 
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§ 1. The councils of war. The account of the battle of Salamis 
given by H. is beset with difficulties at every turn. 

There are many suspicious features in the story of debates that 
preceded the battle. Of Xerxes’ council of war it is unlikely that 
H. could know more than vague gossip handed down by Halicar- 
nassian tradition. The six Persian admirals are conspicuous by 
their absence, while Mardonius is unduly prominent. Above all, the 
advice of Artemisia (ch. 68) is a patent vaticinium post eventum em- 
bodying a quotation from Aeschylus (Pers. 728), and pitched through- 
out in a key inconceivable before Salamis. The most we can say 
is that there was a council at which various views may have been 
expressed, before the final decision to fight was reached: we cannot 
rely on any of the details. 

Nor are we on much firmer ground in considering the debates of 
the Greek admirals, though here no doubt tradition would be 
copious. 

(1) The chronology of the councils is incoherent and erroneous, 
more than one council being confused together. (a) A council is 
sitting at Salamis debating whether to retire to the Isthmus before 
Xerxes reaches Athens (ch. 49) ; it is apparently still engaged in the 
same debate when news of the fall of the Acropolis, which held out 
some time (ch. 52), drives it to decide for immediate flight (ch. 56). 
(6) Next day an irregular mass meeting (ch. 74) is transformed into 
a council of generals still debating the same point. It is sitting 
when Themistocles slips away to send his message to Xerxes 
(ch. 75), and is still wrangling when Aristides brings the news that 
the Greek fleet is completely surrounded (ch. 79 f.). 

(2) There would seem to be prejudice against Themistocles in 
deferring to the second council, and ascribing to Mnesiphilus (ch. 57) 
cogent and obvious arguments which must surely have been used 
in the earlier debate. 

(3) The idea that the Greeks were bent on running away (cf. zz/), 
combined with Attic hatred of Corinth, accounts for the prominence 
of Adimantus (ch. 59, 61, and esp. 94n.). Tradition preserved the 
fact that the question of retreat was debated, and duly emphasized 
the paramount importance of the message of Themistocles ; 
possibly, too, it enshrined more than one famous retort, but in 
general the debates do but express in dramatic form the feelings 
believed by H. to have inspired the action of the generals. 

§ 2. Herodotus and Aeschylus. We have seen that the story 
of the debates in the councils of war is coloured by the prejudices 
of the historian or rather of his authorities; it is equally clear 
that his conceptions of the strategy are vague or erroneous, while 
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all real account of the tactics is conspicuously absent. The final 
encounter between the fleets dissolves away into a collection of 
isolated incidents and disconnected traditions inspired by local 
patriotism and local antipathies; the preliminary discussions are 
even more completely permeated with the thoughts and feelings of 
a later generation. Clearly H., here as elsewhere, relied on the 
gossip of the seamen as reported by tradition, and was ill-informed 
as to the plans and intentions of the leaders. No doubt there are 
precious fragments of truth scattered throughout his narrative, but 
his general view is vitiated by the illusion that Themistocles was 
telling the truth when in his message to Xerxes he represented 
the Greeks as bent on flight, and bya misconception of the position 
of the two fleets both before and during the battle. 

Fortunately, we have in Aeschylus a picture from which many 
of the defects in H. may be corrected. The Persae (produced 
472 B.C.) was the work of a man who in all probability himself 
fought in the battle (Paus. i. 14. 5; Ion in schol. to Pers. 431), 
and was acted before an audience who had themselves seen the 
realities of which the play was the counterfeit presentment. We 
may therefore accept Blakesley’s (ii. 402) maxim ‘that when 
Aeschylus relates any particulars of the action of such a kind as 
must have come under the notice of eyewitnesses, his narrative 
possesses paramount authority’; but we must even in Aeschylus 
make allowance for a patriotic bias which may have led him to 
exalt the heroism of his comrades in battle, and for a dramatic 
purpose, which may have entailed the omission or foreshortening of 
events. Nevertheless, our critical canon must be that H. may be 
used to supplement Aeschylus but not to contradict him (Munro). 
With regard to the later writers, and in particular to Diodorus, 
there is so much doubt whether they possessed any independent 
evidence of first-rate value that it is more prudent to use them 
merely to confirm and elucidate the narrative of our primary 
authorities. 

§ 3. The stratagem of Themistocles. The first question 
which calls for an answer is, ‘What brought the Persian fleet 
inside the straits of Salamis, into the narrow seas favourable to the 
enemy?’ Why did the Persian admirals play their opponents’ 
game, instead of sailing across the Saronic gulf to take the defences 
_ of Peloponnese in rear? The Greek fleet must needs have followed 

and fought in open water, if, indeed, it held together at all. This 
cardinal error in Persian strategy may be confidently ascribed to 
the message of Themistocles (ch. 75 f.; Thuc. i. 74; Aesch. Pers. 
355f. Yet all the details of this famous stratagem are more or less 


1 "Avi yap "EAAny & ’AOnvalay arparod | ehOdv edefe radi o@ Béptn race, | 
dis ef pedalvns vunros igerau nvegas, | “EAAnves ob pevoiev, ddAG ceApaow | vaaw 
éxevOopdvres dddos GdAoGE | Spacpe kpupalw Biorov éxawoolaro. 
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disputed, the time, the purpose, and the exact contents of the 
message being differently reported by Aeschylus and H. 

(1) In Aeschylus the message delivered to Xerxes towards 
evening (Pers. 357 f.) seems as though it were the sole cause of the 
Persian movement after nightfall (377f.): in H. the messenger 
comes to the admirals (ch. 75) after nightfall (ch. 70, 76), when the 
decision to fight had been already taken and the movement begun. 

(2) In Aeschylus (Pers. 361) the purpose of the stratagem is simply 
to delude the enemy and lead him to give battle in an unfavourable 
position ; in H. (ch. 75, 80) Themistocles deceives his colleagues 
also, so as to compel the Peloponnesians to remain and fight. 

(3) While both poet and historian agree that the message 
declared that the Greeks were bent on flight (Pers. 355 f. sw#.), H. 
alone (ch. 75) adds the assurance of Themistocles that he and 
many others were ready to betray their comrades and co-operate 
with the Mede. 

It is not possible wholly to reconcile the divergent accounts of 
the poet and the historian, but perhaps a reasonable compromise 
between them may approach the truth. The dramatic purpose of 
Aeschylus may well explain his omission of all previous movements 
of the Persian fleet, so as to concentrate our attention on the fatal 
advance at midnight; hence the silence of Aeschylus does not on this 
point rule out of court the evidence of H. On the other hand, it 
seems most improbable that Themistocles can have hoped or intended 
to deceive his brother admirals as well as the great king. Here H. 
has with the greatest simplicity taken Themistocles at his word; 
that past master in deception told the enemy that the Greeks 
meditated flight, and the noble lie has been treated as undoubted 
truth (Meyer, Forsch. ii. 204 ; Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 323, 324). 

No doubt the Peloponnesians were nervous about the security of 
the Isthmus ; doubtless, as at Artemisium, their seamen murmured 
that they were being sacrificed to the Athenians (ch. 74); perhaps 
even the leaders lost heart on hearing that a squadron had been 
sent to cut off their retreat, but they can hardly have ignored the 
obvious advantages of their position in the straits of Salamis, if 
only the Persian could be induced to attack them there. Later 
Athenian prejudice was only too willing to accept as fact the fiction 
that the Peloponnesians, and especially the Corinthians, longed to 
flee, but the whole bearing of the seamen next day, as pictured by 
H., not to speak of Aeschylus, is not that of would-be runaways. 
Lastly, the supplementary clause in the message as given by H. 
may be accepted with confidence. If Themistocles had only told 
Xerxes that the Greeks were bent on flight, the king might have 
been well content to let them go, in the hope that they would dis- 
perse to their homes, or he might have pursued and attacked them 
on the high seas. Even if he decided to blockade them in Salamis, 
he need never have ventured inside the straits so long as he closed 
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their entrances. But the full message must have sounded to the 
King as follows; the Peloponnesians are so completely cowed 
that they wish to flee, and we Athenians are so disgusted at being 
deserted that we are willing to Medize; attack this dispirited and 
divided fleet and you will end the war in a blaze of glory (Munro, 
p. 331; Tarn, J. H.S. xxviii. 223). Enticed by the tempting bait, 
Xerxes rushed headlong into the trap laid for him. Like the 
Czar Alexander at Austerlitz, he threw away the advantages 
gained by sound and cautious strategy in the vain hope of a brilliant 
victory. 

§ 4. The position of the two fleets according to the ordinary 
interpretation of H. The next great difficulty is tactical. What 
was the position of the two fleets on the morning of the battle, and how 
had they reached those positions? The older view put forward by 
Leake, Topography of Athens, and the Demi, ii, Appendix (1841), 
dominant from Grote (1849) to Rawlinson (3rd ed., 1875), and 
maintained still by Hauvette, Busolt (1894-5), Bauer, and Beloch 
(Klio, viii, p. 477), rests on the natural interpretation of H., though 
Goodwin! ingeniously attempts to bring H. into harmony with 
Aeschylus and Diodorus. Nevertheless H., so far as he has any 
general notion of the positions, would seem to have imagined the 
Greek fleet as ranged along the Salaminian coast, and the Persian 
along the Attic coast opposite it. The Persians move out from 
Phalerum the evening before the battle (ch. 70), and range them- 
selves in order of battle ready for next day. Then, after the receipt 
of Themistocles’ message, at midnight (ch. 76), they moved out the 
western wing, swinging round towards Salamis while those posted 
by Cynosura moved out and held the whole strait as faras Munychia. 
The natural sense of this is surely that the Persian line stretched 
along the Attic coast from the end of Mount Aegaleus to Munychia, 
and that it enveloped the Greeks by swinging round the extremity 
of either wing, so as to hold the narrows by the islands of 
Psyttaleia to the east and of St. George to the west.” 


1 Jn an article (Journal of Archaeological Institute of America, 1882-3, 
pp. 239 f.) revised and defended in Harvard Studies of Classical Philology 
(1906, pp. 75 f.) he would remove some of the principal obstacles (1) by 
interpreting KUKAOUMEVOL TPS THY Sadrapiva (ch. 76. 1) of the dispatch of the 
Egyptian squadron, then forming the left wing, to circumnavigate Salamis ; 
ef. p. 383; (2) by showing that the west wing of ch. 85. 1 need not (and on 
his interpretation of ch. 76, cf. su., cannot) be identical with that of ch. 76. 
Indeed he is now inclined to interpret ch. 85 of the two wings of the Greek 
fleet in the harbour of Salamis before they put ont to sea. He hardly 
seems to realize the many other differences between Aeschylus and H. 

2 This is confirmed by the natural interpretation of ch. 85.1.‘ Opposite 
the Athenians were arrayed the Phoenicians (for these held the wing towards 
Eleusis and the west) and opposite the Lacedaemonians the Ionians, These 
held the wing towards the east and Piraeus.’ 
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But if this be II.’s conception of the battle it is absolutely inad- 
missible, since it is inconsistent with other features in his own story 
and irreconcilable with topographical facts and with the description 
given by Aeschylus. The main objections put forward by Goodwin 
and sustained by Grundy, Munro, and others, are: (1) The Persian 
fleet could not have slipped along the coast past the Greek fleet un- 
perceived by the Greek admirals (ch. 78, 81; cf. Plut. Them. 12; 
Arist. 8), since the passage between Aegaleusand Salamis is but 1,500 
yards wide. (2) It is incredible that the Persians, if drawn up ready 
for battle less than a mile away, should have remained supine while 
the Greeks embarked at their leisure. Surely they would have antici- 
pated the manceuvre by which Lysander destroyed the Athenians 
at Aegospotami (Xen. Hell. ii. 1.27, 28). (3) All authorities (Aesch. 
Pers. 441-64 ; Hdt. ch. 76n., 95; Plut. Arist. 9) agree that Xerxes 
landed troops on Psyttaleia because he thought it likely to bea 
central point in the coming sea-fight, yet on Leake’s hypothesis 
it is remote from the scene of battle.2_ (4) Aeschylus (Pers. 395. 8), 
an eyewitness, declares that only after the Greeks had rowed 
forward for some time were they visible to the Persians. The 
statement would be ludicrous if the two fleets were drawn up on 
opposite sides of the straits not quite a mile apart. (5) It is also 
difficult to see how, if this were the case, the Greeks avoided being 
outflanked by the superior forces of the enemy, and how the 
Persians, when defeated, escaped outside the straits instead of 
being driven ashore (Macan, il. 298). For all these reasons the 
theory of the battle founded by Leake on H. must be given up in 
favour of that of Goodwin,* which does justice to Aeschylus and to 
the topographical conditions of the problem. 

§ 5. True position of the two fleets. What, then, can we 
gather from Aeschylus, and how far can his account be confirmed, 
explained, and supplemented from those of the later authorities? 
In the first place there can be no doubt, from Xerxes’ orders to his 
admirals,* that the Greeks are to be completely hemmed in and 


* Busolt (ii. 702), adhering to the old view, sees that he must get rid of 
the traditional full moon. But could the Persian fleet, if the night were dark, 
have moved without noise? . 

* Beloch (Klio, viii. 477) would solve this and some other difficulties by 
identifying Psyttaleia not with Lypsokutali but with the island of St. George 
(cf. Strabo 395). His reasoning is attractive rather than cogent, and he 
ignores or evades other points, e.g. Themistocles’ message he regards as a 
baseless anecdote. 

$ Goodwin had been anticipated in some points by Blakesley (H. exc. 
on viii. 76) and Loeschke (Ephorus-Studien, Jahrb. Klass. Phil. 1877). He 
is followed in the main by Grundy, Munro, E. Meyer, and most modem 
critics, and by Milchofer even in his interpretation of H. 

* Pers. 361 f. 6 5 evOds ds Hrovcer, ob Evvels SdAov | “EAAnvos dvdpds obde 
Tov Oediv POdvor, | maow mpopwved Tévde vavdpxas dédyor, | cbr’ dv préyor 
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every outlet closed against them. It is not necessary to discuss 
the exact meaning of ll. 366-8, since whether the three ‘ ranks’ be 
three divisions guarding the channels (1) between Attica and 
Psyttaleia, (2) between Psyttaleia and Salamis, (3) between Salamis 
and the Megarid, while the other ships are a cordon of cruisers 
(Munro, J.H.S. xxii. 327), or ll. 366-7 be interpreted of the 
main fleet on either side of Psyttaleia, and 368 of the squadron 
sent to circumnavigate Salamis (Goodwin), in any case the orders 
and threats.of the King make it clear that every way of retreat is 
to be barred, the passage by Megara no less than those by 
Psyttaleia. Now if it be admitted that the Persian fleet cannot 
have filed past the Greeks unperceived, the only way in which they 
can thus have surrounded the enemy is by sending a squadron 
round Salamis to close the Megara channel. 

This is exactly what Diodorus (xi. 17. 2 ? Ephorus) says was done 
(cf. Plut. Them. 12; Arist. 8). The king sends the 2co Egyptian 
ships (cf. xi. 3. 7; H. vii. 89) round the island to block the exit by 
Megara ; in other words he repeats the manceuvre already attempted 
off Euboea. And there are certain phrases in H. confirmatory of 
this view. Though in their present context they have (face Good- 
win) been adapted to H.’s erroneous conception, in the source from 
which they came, they may well have borne a sense in harmony with 
Aeschylus and Ephorus. Inch. 76 the words kvkovpevoe mpos THy 
Sadapiva read like a misunderstood reference to the circumnaviga- 
ting squadron, while kareixov péxpt Movvuxins mdvra roy mopOpdy may 
well have meant blocked the whole strait on either side Psyttaleia 
from Cynosura to Piraeus, especially as the next sentences describe 
the occupation of Psyttaleia. Anyhow, even in H., the facts he 
records, ‘as distinct from his erroneous theory,’ i. e. the occupation of 
Psyttaleia, the message of Themistocles, and the fact that the Greeks 
are completely surrounded by the enemy before they detect any 
movement on their part, demand the manceuvre sketched by 
Aeschylus, and elucidated by Ephorus, viz. the closing of the straits 
of Salamis at both ends. 

§ 6, The time and purpose of the Persian movements. The 
precise time and purpose of the Persian movements remain a difficult 
problem. If Aeschylus’ description be regarded as exact in every 
particular, and not as a dramatic summary, we should be obliged 
to believe that no Persian ship left harbour till nightfall, whereas H. 
clearly implies movements in the evening. Probably Aeschylus’ 
words are true of the main Persian fleet, but there are two move- 
ments which must surely have been planned and even begun before 


dxriow iAvos xObva | Anep, xvepas 5 TEnevos aidépos AdBn, | Taga veg pey 
atipos év oroixas Tpioly | éemAous puddocev Kab mopous Gdtppobous, | dAaAas 
52 KiKdAw vijcov Alavros wépif* | ws ei pdpov pevgoiad’ “EAAnves Kady, | 
vavoly kpupalas dpacpov ebpéyres Tuva, | maar orépecOat Kpatos jv mpoKelpevor, 
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night. These are the dispatch of the Egyptian squadron round 
Salamis, and the occupation of Psyttaleia, 

Each of these might well form part of a general plan for blockad- 
ing the Greeks (Macan, ii. 306), undertaken by the Persian 
admirals on their own initiative, before receiving the message of 
Themistocles; neither can well be put after nightfall. To land 
troops on a rocky island in the dark would be a difficult and danger- 
ous operation, while if the Egyptian fleet was to threaten the Greek 
rear at Leros, or even to block their retreat at the bay of Trupika, 
a start before nightfall was surely necessary. If this movement of 
the Egyptians was reported to the Greeks it would account for the 
fears of the Peloponnesians (ch. 74); in any case it was probably from 
these ships that Aristides escaped with difficulty on his way back 
from Aegina (ch. 79-81; Plut. Them. 12, Ar. 8). If, then, the blockade 
of the Greeks was complete during the night, the dispatch of the 
circumnavigating squadron must be dated to the previous afternoon. 
H. would seem to be right in ascribing some movement to the 
Persians at that time, though he utterly misunderstood the nature 
of the movement. 

§ 7. The battle. All night long the Persian seamen toiled at the 
oar, and in the morning their ships blocked the straits just outside 
Cynosura and Psyttaleia. But the Greeks had made no attempt to 
slip through the blockading squadrons.) After daybreak the Per- 
sians heard the paean and signal-trumpet of their still invisible 
enemy ring out.2— Clearly the Greeks, as they put out from the bay 
of Salamis, were hidden by the promontory of Cynosura. Suddenly 
they emerge from behind it, the right wing leading, in orderly array. 
They must surely have stretched across the strait, either from the 
town of Salamis to the ferry opposite, or from Cynosura to Kerato- 
pyrgos; perhaps (Grundy, 392-397) they advanced from the former 
position towards the latter. The only definite statement (Diod. xi. 
18) that the Greeks held the strait from Salamis to the Heracleum, 
when combined with those of Ctesias (Pers, 26) and Phanodemus 
(fr. 16, F. H. G. 1. 368 ; cf. gon.; Plut. Them, 13) that the Heracleum 
lay near the narrowest parts of the strait, points to a position near 
the ferry, just in front of the island of St. George.’ But it is clear 


1 Pers. 382 f. wat mdvvvxot 51) Sidtdoov Kabicracay | vadv dvaktes mavTa 
vautinov Aewy. | Kal dE Exwpet, KOU HAN’ “EAAHVY oTparos | Kpupatoy ExmAovy 
ovdapuy KabicraTto. 

2 Pers. 386f. émel ye pévror AevKdmwros Hucpa | maoay Kdrecxe yaiav 
evpeyyiys ideiv, | mp&rov pev 7x7 KéAados “EAAHVwv mapa | podmnddv juphunoev 
+. | cdAmeyé 8 dv7r7 mdv7’ Exe’ erépreyer. | ebOds BE noms polddos fvvepBorF 
| €rarcav GAunv Bpdx.ov éx Kededparos, | Bods 5é mdvTes Roav éxpavels ideiy. 

® Leake’s identification of this Heracleum with the ‘Hpd«Accov rer paxwpov 
(Steph. Byz.), and Rhediades’ attempt to localize it near the bay of Keratsini 
(cf. Goodwin, of. czt,) must apparently be given up. Cf. Milch6fer in Paul. 
Wiss. v, p- 1911, and Beloch, Kio, viii. 483. 
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from Aeschylus! that the Greeks advanced from that position with 
their right wing leading. When they appeared round Cynosura 
close upon the enemy, the Persians on their side pushed forward 
with a cheer (Pers. 406 f.). Perhaps at this point we may place the 
momentary retreat of the Greeks (ch. 84), devised, perhaps, to draw 
the enemy further into the straits. Clearly the Persians had to 
narrow their front (Pers. 412) as they streamed through the 
channels on either side of Psyttaleia up the straits. Thus we may 
account for the disorder into which they fell as soon as the battle 
began (Pers. 413f.; Diod. xi. 18). Before they could recover from 
their confusion the Greeks were upon them, and in spite of a stout 
resistance turned their initial disorder into a final rout. 

Of ordered movements in the battle we hear little or nothing, 
Aeschylus giving (Pers. 412 f.) only a vivid picture of the mé/ée, and 
H. (86n.) isolated exploits in the general scene of confusion. The 
Greek right wing, headed, no doubt, by the Spartans under Eury- 
biades, the admiral in command (so H. viii. 85 n., as against Diod. 
xi. 18), led the way (Pers. 399), encouraged by the support afforded 
by the troops holding the shores of Salamis. But it would seem 
that the Persian right wing (the Phoenician squadron) was thrown 
forward even more sharply, since Aeschylus declares that a Phoeni- 
cian vessel was the first rammed by a Greek ? (cf. Grundy, 396-7). 
So, too, H. (ch. 84) inclines to believe that Ameinias began the fray, 
where the Athenians on the Greek left faced the Phoenicians (ch. 85). 
Probably the Persian right, close under the eyes of the king and 
of the troops on shore, pushed boldly forward, while the left was 
delayed in wheeling round the island of Psyttaleia. Soon after the 
Persian columns had advanced into the straits, the Greeks attacked 
their leading ships. Thus at the point of contact they may well have 
been equal in number to the enemy (Plut. Them. 15), and may have 
seemed to surround their vanguard (Aesch. Pers. 418). Further, 
Themistocles had secured his object, a fight in the narrow seas, 
where the Persian numbers proved a hindrance rather than a help 
to them,’ and where the stouter vessels of the Greeks gave them an 
advantage in ramming and their superior arms in boarding. 

§ 8. Behaviour of particular contingents. Apparently both 
Phoeniciansand Ionians (ch. 85) fought bravely in spite of their mutual 
recriminations (ch. 90), but the centre of the Persian fleet has left no 
mark on the traditions of the battle (Tarn, J. H.S. xxviii. 226). 
Perhaps in the advance into the straits it was crowded out, perhaps 
it was deliberately held back as of inferior quality, in any case it 


1 Pers. 399 70 defcdv pev mpOrov ebrdurws Képas | iyetTo KOC HM. 

2 Pers. 409 ‘pte 8 euBoarjs ‘EAAqvuch | vais, kdmoOpaver mayra Powioons 
yews | xdpupBa. 

8 Plutarch (Them. 14) adds that the early-morning sea wind common in 
Greek waters (Thue. ii. 84; Grundy, p. 398 n.) helped to throw the Persians 
into confusion, as Themistocles had reckoned. 
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would seem to have formed those rear ranks which, by pressing on 
as the vanguard retreated, added to the general confusion (ch. 89). 
On the Greek side the Aeginetans were most prominent in the 
battle and gained the prize of valour (ch. 93). Probably they were 
posted near the Spartans on the Greek right (Diod. xi. 18), and 
after breaking the Ionians took the Phoenicians in flank and rear 
as they, too, retired to the open sea (ch. 91, 92). But the full lustre 
of their exploits is naturally obscured in the Attic tradition preserved 
by Aeschylus and H. Second to them, yet only second in the 
deliberate judgement of the combatants, came the Athenians. 

A word must be said of the Corinthians. That they fought well 
is abundantly proved, since all Greece but Athens bore out their 
own tradition to that effect (ch. 94n.); yet the spiteful Athenian 
story that they fled to the temple of Athene Scirias, and returned 
when all was over, may contain an element of truth. Probably the 
Corinthians were dispatched westward to block the path of the 
Egyptian squadron sent round Salamis to take the Greeks in rear 
(Grundy, p. 405 ; Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 329). Where they met them 
we cannot tell, as the site of Athena’s temple is unknown (ch. 94n.); 
but since the legend makes them rejoin the main fleet immediately 
after the battle, it is more likely that they met and repulsed the 
enemy in the straits near the new arsenal and the isle of Leros, than 
in the far-off narrows near Megara (Tarn, J. H. S. xxviii. 222). No 
doubt the Egyptians, directly they had news of the failure of the 
main attack, would retreat at once to secure their own safety. 

Lastly, the Persian troops on Psyttaleia were annihilated. This 
exploit of Aristides and the Attic hoplites, who held the shore of 
Salamis, has been celebrated and doubtless exaggerated by Aeschy- 
lus even more than by H. Probably Persian troops had been 
landed there, like the Spartans on Sphacteria, with a view of making 
the blockade of Salamis complete. Possibly, had all gone well, they 
were to cross over to Salamis and complete the destruction of the 
Greeks by a land attack (Macan, ii. 317-18) ; obviously, when the 
Persian ships were driven back, they were at the mercy of the 
enemy.! Their destruction may be put late in the day when 
the fleet has been routed (95 n.; Aesch. Pers. 454 f.). 

§ 9. The significance of the victory. Clearly at first the full 
significance of the victory was not realized. The Greeks prepared 
for a renewal of the sea fight (ch. 96), and Xerxes at least pretended 
to make preparations for continuing the campaign (ch.97).2 Probably 
the Persian loss in ships was not overwhelming, though we have no 
trustworthy figures (ch. 97n.). But the moral effect was decisive, 
The best sailors of the East, the Phoenicians, had been beaten, the 


1 This makes Tarn’s suggestion (J. H. S. xxviii. 225), that they were 
marines landed after the fighting began, unlikely. Cf. also Caspari, J. H.S. 
xxxi. 108, 

* Minor difficulties, e.g. the mole (viii. 97 n.) and the date (viii. 65 n.), are 
here disregarded. 
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Ionians were suspected of disloyalty, the rest of the fleet was of less 
reputation. It seemed hopeless to expect the beaten sailors to renew 
the combat at sea. But if the fleet was to go home, the army, too, 
must retire to its base and magazines in Thessaly, since with the 
fleet would go the grain-ships and transports. Naturally, too, there 
would be fears of revolt in the newly conquered cities on the coasts 
of Thrace and Macedon, not to speak of Ionia. It was also natural 
that the king himself should now resign the command. It might 
still be possible to represent the campaign as successful in its main 
object, the capture of Athens, and marred only by an unfortunate 
incident at sea. In any case the chance of a spectacular success 
was now over, and the long and troublesome task of reducing the 
Peloponnese to subjection was more suitable for a lieutenant. 
Xerxes himself would be safer at Susa, and more useful at Sardis, 
keeping a firm hold on disaffected Ionia. How far personal 
cowardice or apprehension for the safety of the Hellespont bridge 
affected his decision, we cannot tell. 

The horrors of his retreat have been much exaggerated in Greek 
tradition (ch. 115 n.), which, beginning with Aeschylus, treated the 
invasion of Xerxes as a drama in which the haughtiness of man was 
brought low by divine Nemesis. Was not the moral too clear to be 
ignored? Never again did a Persian king stand as a conqueror on 
the soil of Greece. The days of Persian aggression were swiftly 
passing away, and giving place to the new era in which the Greeks 
fought no longer for their own homes and liberties but to rescue 
from slavery their brethren in Asia. 

In this account of Salamis I owe most to Goodwin (of. ciz.), 
Grundy, and Munro (J.H.S. xxii. 323-32). _ Munro (C.A.H. iv. 
304-12) gives a clear picture of the battle of Salamis with plans. 
Guratsch (Klio xix. 128-39) sufficiently refutes Beloch’s repeated 
attempts (Klio viii. 477 f., Xi. 431f., xiii. 128 f.; cf. Griech. Gesch. 
ii. 2. 107 f.) to disprove the identity of Psyttaleia with Lipsokutali, 
and Judeich’s placing the battle within the straits (Klio xii. 129 f.). 
He inclines to accept Macan’s theory of a flank attack by the Greeks 


on the Persians, but this, too, is open to criticism ; cf. GC. R. xxvii. 225. 


APPENDIX XXII. THE CAMPAIGNS OF 479 B.C. 


§1. The character of the sources. The general character of 
the history shows that it rests in the main on oral tradition drawn 
principally from Greek sources. We should recognize, however, 
in the peculiar favour shown to Artabazus (viii. 126; ix. 41, 66, 89), 
the influence of a family record, which came to Herodotus directly 
or indirectly from the satraps of Dascylium (viii. 126 n.), and in the 
parallel case of Alexander (viii. 136 f.; ix. 44) that ofa phil-Hellenic 
Macedonian source. Nevertheless, the main thread in H.’s 
narrative of events at Thebes and in the Persian camp would seem 
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to be the story told him by some Boeotian partisan of Persia; we 
have the account of the banquet at Thebes directly attributed 
to Thersander of Orchomenus (ix. 16); we may add with confidence 
the advice of the Thebans (ch. 2), that of Timagenidas and its 
success (ch. 38f.), and the siege of Thebes (ch. 86 f.). 

On the Greek side it is clear that the minor states except Tegez 
(ch. 26-8, 59-62, 70) have failed to make their voices heard. 
Their levies are openly taunted with cowardice (ch. 52, 60); they 
perish and are of no account (ch. 69), unworthy even of a tomb 
(ch.¢5). It used, however, to be held (K. W. Nitzsch, Rhein. Mus. 
xxvii (1872), p. 226f.) that the final victory at Plataea, and the 
whole: campaign of Mycale, was told by H. after an_ official 
Spartan account. Now, although particular incidents and stories 
lend some support to this opinion, it seems unlikely that such 
an account would ascribe to the Athenians almost the whole credit 
at Mycale (ch. 102 f.) and the capture of the camp at Plataea (ch. 70). 
Doubtless we should recognize Spartan stories in the narrative 
of their great strugg.e with the Persians (ch, 61-5) and in some of 
the anecdotes appended to the account of the battle (ch. 71, 
72, $2), but throughout the Attic element is predominant in H. 
This is obvious in the emphasis laid on their loyalty in rejecting the 
tempting offers of Mardonius (viii. 143 f.; ix. I-6), in spite of 
Sparta’s failure to redeem her promise, and on their bravery in 
volunteering to relieve the hard-pressed Megarians and in the 
ensuing combat (ix. 21f.). It appears also in two incidents 
probably misreported or misunderstood by H., their successful 
assertion of their claim to the post of honour onthe left (26n., 27 f.) 
and their supposed interchange of positions at the request of the 
Spartans (ch. 46n., 47). To Athenian sources also we may probably 
ascribe the depreciatory account of the retreat of the Greek centre 
(ch. 52, 60) and of its part in the victory (ch. 69), as well as the 
malevolent anecdotes about the Aeginetans (ch. 78-80, 85). More 
obviousiy Attic are the eulogisti legend of Sophanes (ch. 74-5) 
and the account both of the battle of Mycale (ch. 102-6) and the 
ensuing siege of Sestos (ch. 114 f.). 

In fine, in considering H.’s story of the war in 479 B.C, we 
must make large allowance for the bias of the Attic informants, on 
whom he too confidently relied. 

§ 2. Political and military problems of the campaigns. 
Besides the difficulty of discovering and valuing the sources used 
by H., the campaigns of 479 B.C. are full of problems, partly 
military and partly political. Yet the purpose of Mardonius to 
complete the conquest of Greece is clear. So long, however, 
as the Greeks held the Isthmus and retained the command of 
the sea, the Peloponnesus was safe. Accordingly his first plan was 
to regain naval superiority by detaching Athens from the Greek 
confederacy (viii. 136f.). Even when Alexander’s mission had 
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failed (winter 480-479 B.C.) he did not despair, but endeavoured to 
coerce where he could not persuade (ix. 1f.). Possibly he also had 
a promise from the Argives (ix. 12) that they in concert with other 
Peloponnesian malcontents (ix. lon.) would hinder the Spartans 
from marching to the Isthmus, and hoped to carry the wall before 
they arrived. When these schemes miscarried, he showed sound 
military judgement in retreating to Boeotia, and attempting to 
entice the Greeks to give battle on ground favourable to his cavalry. 

The political and strategic problems on the Greek side were far 
more complicated. There can be little doubt that the Greek 
leaders recognized the necessity of an offensive campaign to drive 
Mardonius from Northern Greece. But there might well be a 
question whether he should be attacked directly, or whether the 
land operations should be confined to the occupation of some 
strong line of defence (e.g. the Isthmus or Mount Cithaeron) and 
the fleet alone be used for offensive purposes. Ifthe Greek fleet, 
now supreme in the Aegean, were sent to stir up revolt in Ionia and 
to cut the Persian communications at the Hellespont and Bosporus, 
Mardonius might be compelled to retire without a blow. Even if 
it were resolved that, as in 480 B.C., both fleet and army should 
take part in the work, there was still a doubt whether the primary 
object should be the direct defeat of Mardonius, or a vigorous 
offensive on the coast of Asia Minor. Curiously enough it was the 
land power, Sparta, which was eager for maritime warfare, and the 
sea power, Athens, which insisted on an offensive campaign in 
Boeotia. Sparta, fearful of Helot revolt, of Argive hostility, and of 
Arcadian disaffection (ix. 1on.), might well sbrink from an encounter 
with Mardonius, if it could be evaded by a diversion in the Aegean. 
But the Athenians were not disposed again to sacrifice their land 
and city, still less would they risk the safety of the refugees on 
Salamis, by sending their whole fleet across the sea. They saw that 
no naval victory, however decisive, would relieve them of the con- 
stant hostility of the Boeotians and other Medizing Greeks, even 
if it entailed the withdrawal of Mardonius. Further, it would 
diminish the value of the Athenian fleet in the eyes of Sparta, since 
there could be no more question of a Persian attack on Peloponnese. 
It might, indeed, have enabled Sparta to pursue her own ends there, 
while she left Athens to make head against the disloyal powers of 
Northern Greece. Hence Athens demanded the removal of the 
more immediate danger before she undertook distant adventures. 
The result of this division of interests was that the Greeks were 
dilatory and backward in both spheres of action. Leotychides 
put out to sea, but he had only Ilo ships and dared not venture 
beyond Delos (viii. 131f.), while on land the Peloponnesians were 
content with fortifying the Isthmus, and refused to meet Mardonius 
in the open field (ix. 7 f.). : 

It is tempting to connect the extravagant honours paid to 
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Themistocles at Sparta (viii. 124) and his disappearance from the 
command of the Athenian fleet and army with his advocacy of 
a vigorous offensive in the Aegean (viii. 100). His fleeting popu- 
larity at Sparta, and loss of position at Athens might be due to his 
support of a plan of campaign favoured by the Lacedaemonians but 
distasteful to his own countrymen. Yet since within two years 
Themistocles acts in concert with Aristides in hoodwinking the 
Spartans (479-8 B. C.), while the latter promotes Themistocles’ policy 
of maritime expansion by the formation of the Delian league 
(478-7 B.C.), it is more probable that there was an understanding 
between the leaders. Perhaps Themistocles thought Aristides and 
Xanthippus better able to put pressure on Sparta, perhaps he had 
secured a free hand in 480B.C. by promising them the command 
in 479 B.C. (Macan, ii, 331 f.; Munro, J. H.S. xxii. 301). 

§ 3. Connexion between Plataea and Mycale. In the end 
a compromise was made between the rival plans of campaign. 
Athenian urgency drew the Peloponnesians first to Attica and then 
over Mount Cithaeron, while the fleet at last advanced from Delos to 
Samos and thence to Mycale (ix. 90). ‘These movements, whether 
simultaneous or successive, mark in each case the definite adoption 
of the strategic offensive. Though the campaigns of Plataea and 
Mycale run their separate course, since the close and constant 
co-operation of modern warfare was impossible owing to the slow- 
ness of communication, there is a real connexion between them. 
Mardonius, aware that the advance of the Greek fleet might extort 
his recall from the fears of Xerxes, was naturally eager to take any 
chance that offered of decisive victory, while Pausanias could afford 
to await events on the other side of the Aegean and need only 
accept battle on ground favourable to hoplites. On the other hand, 
so long as Mardonius held Athens and threatened Salamis, the 
Greek fleet hesitated to advance. Very possibly the Athenian con- 
tingent remained behind to protect the refugees, and only joined 
Leotychides just before the advance from Delos to Samos. 

§ 4. First stage of the campaign at Plataea. The opening 
stage of the Plataean campaign presents no great difficulty, though 
there is some incompleteness and some unconscious bias in the 


1 Munro (J. H. S. xxiv. 147, cf. Macan ii. 336) suggests that the 110 
ships of Leotychides at Aegina (viii, 131) are a purely Peloponnesian 
squadron, the number being reached by subtracting the 200 Attic triremes 
from Aeschylus total for Salamis, 310. The 250 assigned by Diodorus 
(x1. 34) to Leotychides at Delos he holds are these 110 Peloponnesians, 
together with an Athenian contingent of 140, the strength Diodorus (xi. 12) 
attributes to them at Artemisium. His manipulation of the figures is 
ingenious rather than convincing; but the arrival of an Athenian reinforce- 
ment at Delos would explain the assumption of the offensive. For this the 
invitation of the Samians (ix. 90) is by itself an insufficient motive, since 
the similar request of the Chians had been refused (viii. 132). 
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narrative of Herodotus. It is, however, unfair to convert the 
general statements that Mardonius pressed forward to Athens (ch. 1) 
and later retreated by Decelea (ch. 15) into precise declarations that 
he took his whole force to Athens, and retired to Boeotia by only ~ 
one route. The true meaning is that Mardonius made Athens his 
objective and head-quarters, and that he and his staff with the main 
column fell back by Decelea, Oropus, and Tanagra to a position on 
the Asopus. There Mardonius encamped, securing the passage of 
the river by building a fort, which doubtless commanded one of the 
roads from Athens to Thebes, most probably that by Dryos- 
cephalae (ch.15n.). The Greeks thereupon took up a strong position 
on Mount Cithaeron covering the road from Thebes to Athens by 
Eleutherae. The simplest explanation is the best, viz. that they 
marched through the Dryoscephalae pass (ix. 39n.) and deployed 
into line of battle on the foothills of Mount Cithaeron (ix. 15, 
21n., 22; Grundy, p. 458). Ifso, the Megarians in the left centre 
must have been at the one point assailable by cavalry, on the low 
ground astride of the road to Thebes, as is shown by their com- 
plaint that they alone have borne the whole brunt of the charge 
(ch. 21). The Attic origin of H.’s account is clearly indicated by the 
mention of Olympiodorus, and its bias shown by the exaltation of 
Athenian heroism in volunteering to take the post of danger (ix. 21, 
22), since it was the plain duty of the Athenians to succour the 
hard-pressed Megarians, if, as is probable, they were already 
arrayed next them in the line of battle (cf. ix. 28). The Persian 
cavalry was sharply taught the lesson that horsemen cannot on 
rough ground break steady infantry, while the Greeks may have 
been led to exaggerate the superiority of hoplites to the light armed 
troops opposed to them. They had secured the command of the 
passes and driven the Persians back to the plain of the Asopus. 

In this situation both sides were admirably posted for defence 
but weak for attack. Secure on Mount Cithaeron, the Greeks, who 
were receiving and expecting (ix. 41, 77) reinforcements from 
Peloponnese, covered Attica and threatened Boeotia. Mardonius, 
now on good cavalry ground, with his front protected by the 
Asopus and an admirable base for supplies behind him in Thebes, 
naturally refused to repeat the error of a frontal attack on well 
posted infantry. Thus for some days 1 both sides were content to 
remain on the defensive: perhaps each general hoped that the 
other would be foolish enough to attack recklessly. 

§ 5. Second stage in the Plataean campaign. The second 
stage in the campaign begins with an unsolved riddle, the advance 


1 We have no means of determining the number of days spent by the 
Greeks in position on the slopes of Cithaeron, unless, with Woodhouse 
(J. H. S. xviii. 58) and Macan (ii. 369, 376, 392), we boldly transfer the 
8-12 days said to have been spent in the advanced second position on the 
Asopus to the first stage of the operations. 
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of the Greeks to their second position on the Asopus Ridge. H. 
has no conception of the importance of this offensive movement, 
ascribing it to wholly inadequate motives, a good supply of water 
‘ and convenience of camping (ch. 25). Modern critics (Grundy, 
p- 473; Munro, J.H.S. xxiv. 158; Woodhouse, J.H.S. xviii. 41, 
45) tend to rush into the other extreme, and attribute to Pausanias 
an elaborate manceuvre designed to turn the enemy’s right and 
drive him off his line of communications. Such a scheme, which 
would involve crossing the Asopus and fighting in the open plain, 
would surely have been too rash in face of the unchallenged 
superiority of the Persian cavalry. However much Pausanias had 
been encouraged by the repulse of Masistius, he can hardly have 
ignored the difference between the defence of a well-chosen position 
and an attack on the open plain. The object of the advance was 
doubtless to bring on a battle, but most probably the Greek general 
hoped by threatening the Persian right to draw the enemy across 
the Asopus. He had found Mardonius too wary to attack him 
again on the bastions of Mount Cithaeron, but might he not be 
tempted to assault the comparatively low and exposed ridge close 
to the Asopus ? (cf. Macan ii. 379). On this hypothesis the Greek 
general has indeed assumed the offensive strategically, but his 
object is still to fight a defensive battle on ground suitable to 
hoplites. 

Mardonius refused to be drawn or driven into battle on the 
ridge. According to H. (ch. 41 n.) he Jeft the Greeks unmolested 
for eight or ten days. No doubt there is evidence in the advice of 
the soothsayers (ch. 36, 37) of the unwillingness of both generals to 
cross the Asopus, and it is clear that Mardonius would secure an 
enormous tactical advantage by fighting on the plain. Hence he 
may have delayed in the hope of drawing Pausanias across the 
river, or to give time for the arrival of Artabazus and his corps.} 

Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that a Persian general needed 
to be taught by.a Boeotian the use of cavalry in cutting the enemy’s 
communications (ch. 39), and that he refrained for eight days from 
sending his horsemen to seizethe low ground between the Greeks and 
Mount Cithaeron. Only so long as he was thus unaccountably supine 
could Pausanias maintain himself on the exposed Asopus ridge. 
Further, many of the stories with which H. fills this eight days’ 
interval, the dispute between Athens and Tegea (ch. 26 n., 27), 
the marching and countermarching of the Spartans and Athenians 
(ch. 46 n., 47), the Persian council (ch. 41 f.), and the challenge of 
Mardonius (ch. 47), are justly open to suspicion. In fact if the 
Greeks really held their second position for ten to twelve days, we 


Artabazus, though he is said to have joined Mardonius in Thessaly 
(viii. 129), does not appear again in the story till his final conference with 
Mardonius (ix. 41 f.). 
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know little or nothing of their doings or motives,! while Mardonius’ 
long inaction remains unexplained. It is easier to believe that 
through some error in H.’s diary two or three days have been 
converted into ten or twelve (ch. 41 n.), 

Whether, however, the Greeks held the Asopus ridge for few or 
many days, itis clear that in the end the Persian archers and cavalry 
made the position untenable. By cutting the communications they 
prevented the arrival of supplies and reinforcements (ch. 39, 50), 
they swept through the trough in the hills round the Greek rear, and 
they drove them from Gargaphia and the other sources of their 
water-supply (ch. 49). Retreat was inevitable, and as the Greeks 
had to cross a mile or more of level ground before they reached 
the shelter of Mount Cithaeron, the movement must be made by 
night to escape the attacks of the Persian horse. 

§ 6. The Greek retreat. This retreat, which led immediately 
to the final battle, forms the third and last stage of the operations. 
Confused and uncertain as are many of the details in the traditional 
account, there can be little doubt of its purpose and objective. The 
Greek army was clearly intended to ensconce itself on the foothills 
of Mount Cithaeron between Plataea and Hysiae, but some blunder 
in the execution of a complicated manceuvre resulted in the isolation 
of the three divisions at dawn next day. In H. the failure is 
ascribed to the precipitate flight of the centre (ch. 52), and to the 
delay in the retreat of Pausanias caused by the obstinate insub- 
ordination of Amompharetus (ch. 53 n., 55, 57); but it would seem 
that the historian’s eyes have been blinded by the prejudices of his 
Attic informants and his own ignorance of war. He believes that 
the whole Greek army was to withdraw to the ‘Island’. But so 
large a force could not be cooped up in a position only ‘ three stades 
wide’ (ch.51), or even in the somewhat larger area rightly identified by 
Grundy (p. 480f.) with the ‘Island’ of H.(51n.). Further, it would 
seem that the centre, now become the left wing, was always in- 
tended to take its station, where it actually did, in front of Plataea 
(52 n.). A mob of fugitives would surely have fled to the one pass 
left open (Grundy, p. 490), but this division not only halted and 
piled arms regularly in its new position, but was ready next morning 
on receiving tidings of the fighting (or perhaps orders from Pausanias, 
ch. 69 n.) to march in two brigades to the aid of the Spartans and 
Athenians. Indeed Plutarch (de Malig. 42, p. 872 F) declares 
that H. stood alone in regarding their absence from the field of 
battle as a proof that they were traitors. Again Pausanias himself 
seems to have nearly reached his appointed station. Unfortunately 
we cannot locate with certainty the Moloeis or the temple of 
Demeter (ch. 57 n.), while the ‘ Argiopian land’ is wholly unknown. 


1 Grundy’s hypothesis (p. 479n.) of a threefold development of this 
second position rests on very slight foundations. 
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But it is significant that H. gives the distance from Gargaphia to 
the Island as ten stades (ch. 51), and the distance the Spartans re- 
treated as also ten stades (ch. 57).! Pausanias neither reached nor 
probably ever intended to reach the Island, but presumably was 
well on his way to a position in line with it to the right, in front of 
Grundy’s second pass (ch. 59 n.), since one great object of the retreat 
was to secure the passes(ch.51). In the morning the Spartans and 
Tegeans awaited attack in perfect order, though they had become 
separated from the other divisions of the Greek army. 

The greatest difficulty is the position and conduct of the Athenians. 
Clearly by failing to reach their appointed station, ‘the Island’, 
they were largely responsible for the gap in the Greek line. But 
there may well have been a better reason for their failure than dis- 
trust of the Spartans (ch. 54 n.). The manceuvre ordered was com- 
plicated if, as seems probable, the contingents in the Greek centre 
were first to retire south-west on Plataea to form the new left wing, 
and afterwards the Athenians were to move south-east across their 
track to the Island in the centre of the new line.? How easily in 
a night march might an unexpected obstacle delay the first move- 
ment, and thus render the second impossible. We cannot definitely 
apportion the blame to the different Greek army corps, but on their 
own admission the Athenians were late in starting, and at dawn 
next day were still on the open plain, not in position on the Island. 

§ 7. The battle of Plataea. When day dawned the Greek 
army had split up into three separate corps, which were apparently 
in full retreat. Mardonius naturally thought he had the opportunity 
of striking a decisive blow, and that he (cf. sz.) need no longer run 
the risks involved in waiting for his cavalry to compel the Greeks to 
withdraw. But though the symmetry of the Greek order was gone, 
the position was by no means desperate. The Spartans and Tegeans 
steadily bore the brunt of the main attack ; the Athenians, though 
caught on the plain, fought bravely with the Greek allies of the 
Persian, while the other contingents hastened to the support of 
the corps actually engaged. And on the Persian side the left wing 
alone under Mardonius pressed the attack with its whole heart. 
Of the Medizing Greeks on the right only the Boeotians made any 
serious effort to turn the fortunes of the day. Artabazus, presumably 
in the centre, failed miserably to support Mardonius, and apparently 
beat a retreat with his corps intact. In fact the fate of the battle 
hung on the encounter between the protagonists on either side, the 


1 All MSS. and all editors before Hude read déxa, réoo<pa is an 
emendation by Pingel. 

* This may be inferred from the actual position of the centre (ch. 52) and 
from the declared intention to retreat to the Island (ch. 51), but the absence 
of any direct statement that the Athenians were to be moved from the left 
wing is remarkable. Possibly it is due to the bias of H.’s Attic source. 
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Spartans and the Persians. In this combat Pausanias showed high 
qualities as a commander. He kept his men well in hand while 
the Persians stormed rashly up the slope against him, showering 
darts and arrows upon the Spartan ranks (ch. 64 n.). Only when 
the enemy’s infantry was irretrievably committed to a battle at 
close quarters, did the Spartan hoplites charge, crash through the 
shield-wall, and engage the Persians in stubborn if unequal combat. 
Mardonius, after vainly striving to rally his broken ranks, fell 
fighting ; with him disappeared the Persians’ last faint hope of 
victory. Though still covered by their cavalry, the barbarians fled 
in hopeless disorder to their fortified camp, to make a last stand 
within its walls. Meanwhile the Athenians had driven off the 
Boeotians, a task which may well have been rendered easier by the 
diversion of the Theban cavalry. Probably the rout of the men of 
Megara and Phlius took place while they were hurrying to the help 
of the Athenians in their struggle with the Boeotians, and thus con- 
tributed to the eventual victory of the Athenians. The last act of 
all was the junction of the Greek forces in the attack on the Persian 
fort, the storming of its wall, and the indiscriminate massacre of 
the barbarians who had taken refuge there. 

It is clear that Plataea is in the main a soldier’s battle. The 
plans of the Greek leaders seem to have been well laid, but, like 
many another elaborate scheme of operations, they had been 
marred by faults in their execution. Nevertheless, the retreat by 
its very faults secured its main object, since it drew Mardonius 
across the Asopus to fight at close quarters on ground favourable 
to infantry. Under these conditions the courage and steadiness of 
the hoplite plucked victory out of strategic failure. The highest 
meed of praise (and, if we might believe Diodorus (xi. 33), the 
actual avisteza) was given of right to Pausanias and his Spartans, 
but whatever may have been the errors of the Greek left and centre 
during the night march, on the actual day of battle all did their 
best. The smaller contingents, slight as was their share in the 
victory, at least hurried to join their more successful comrades, 
while the Athenians by sheer hard fighting drove back the Medizing 
Greeks opposed to them. The crowning victory of the Persian 
war was no heaven-sent miracle, but the natural result of better 
arms, better discipline, and better tactics. 

§ 8. Mycale. The story of Mycale given in H. evades detailed 
criticism by its slightness. As has been already suggested, the 
squadron of 110 ships gathered at Aegina may have been doubled 
when Leotychides sailed to Samos and Mycale. Such a reinforce- 
ment would explain his assumption of the offensive and the aban- 
donment by the Persians of all resistance at sea. Further, the 
marines from 110 ships would have numbered at most some 3,300 
men, a force surely inadequate for the storming of the Persian 
camp. It is true that H. may well be mistaken in assigning 
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a whole Persian army corps (60,000 men) to its defence, and may 
also have undervalued the aid given to the Greeks by their Ionian 
kinsmen (Diod. xi. 36; ch. 103 n.); still it would seem more probable 
that the Greek marines at Mycale were some 6,000 strong, and 
that the total of their ships should be raised proportionally. The 
assurance of victory given by the supernatural ‘ Rumour’ and the 
herald’s staff would seem to be a genuine tradition, however we 
explain it (ch. 1oon.). Nor do the other details of the action on 
which suspicion has been thrown really discredit the story of the 
fighting. The separation of the two wings, the shield-wall and its 
breach, the last struggle in the fortified camp, and its close on the 
arrival of the other wing of the Greek force, have been regarded as 
vain repetitions of incidents properly belonging to Plataea. But 
these events being for the most part natural consequences of the 
Persian methods of fighting and of fortification must of necessity 
recur. And there are important differences. At Mycale the 
Greeks were throughout the attacking party, hence the station on 
the level, which at Plataea was a hindrance, was at Mycale a dis- 
tinct advantage to the Athenians; at Mycale also the left wing in 
general, and in particular the Athenians, were adjudged worthy of 
the prize of valour. Tradition here is supported by the subsequent 
course of events, since the high repute of Athens among the Greeks 
of Asia after the war, though no doubt due in part to the sentiment 
of kinship (ch. 106) and to the perseverance shown by her generals 
in the siege of Sestos (ch. 117) is best explained, if the Athenians 
displayed at Mycale a courage and skill comparable with that 
which had already won the greater triumph of Salamis. 

In this Appendix my thanks are specially due to Grundy (Great 
Persian War) for the survey and topography of Plataea, and to 
Woodhouse (J. H.S. xviii. 33-59), Munro (J. H.S. xxiv. 144-65), 
and Macan (especially vol. ii. 326-97) for their criticism of H. 
Munro (C.A.H. iv. 317-46) restates his views on the campaigns of 
479 B.C., while Wells (Stud. Herod. 158-63) defends the narrative 
of Herodotus ; cf. also Kromayer (of. cz#. p. 209). 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON PLATAEA. 


The account of Plataea here given depends on the analysis of 
H.’s sources and on the recognition of an Athenian bias in the 
historian’s narrative derived from them. It is, however, right to 
say that this view is not accepted by some modern critics, e. g. by 
Grundy. In favour of H.’s account it may be urged: 

1. It is in the main supported by the secondary authorities, 
Diodorus and Plutarch in the life of Aristides. It is of course 
attacked in the de Malignitate Herodoti (ch. 41-3), but even 
there the only fresh evidence consists in some rather vague inscrip- 
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2. It is at any rate not inconsistent with the topography of the 
battlefield. 

3. The atmosphere of mutual suspicion between the Spartans 
and Athenians (ch. 54n.) is that which Thucydides describes as 
prevailing shortly after the victory (i. 98), and is curiously like that 
in the allied armies at Waterloo. Cf. for Gneisenau’s suspicion of 
Wellington, Miiffling, Passages from my Life, p. 212, and Pflugk- 
Hartung, Aus den Tagen des 17.-18. Juni 1815, pp. 188-90. 

4. Though there are improbabilities, little or nothing that is 
actually impossible is related as fact by the historian. 

The story of the night march is a test case. Here the direct 
evidence, except that of the de Malignitate, is for the misconduct 
of the minor contingents and of Amompharetus ; the failure of the 
Athenians is a matter of inference. 

In fine, while every one would admit that H.’s ignorance of 
strategy and tactics has prevented him from understanding the 
plans and motives of the generals, and has made his account 
incomplete even as a record of fact, many would still deny that. 
it is misleading, 


APPENDIX. XXIII 


ARMS, TACTICS, AND STRATEGY IN THE 
PERSIAN WAR 


AT all times arms, tactics, and strategy must be in one sense or 
another interdependent. But in modern warfare I imagine it would 
be generally agreed that strategy was less mutable and more 
important than tactics or armament. Even here there are obvious 
and notable exceptions to the general rule. In the Austro-Prussian 
War it was the superiority of the Prussian breech-loading needle- 
gun to the Austrian muzzle-loader which won the battle of 
K6niggratz and so justified the bold strategy of Moltke. In the 
late war the heavy German and Austrian howitzers broke down 
with unexpected rapidity the resistance of the elaborate Belgian 
fortresses, and thus compelled the retreat from Mons; again, the 
use of tanks, both heavy and light, on a large scale was a decisive 
factor in more than one of the great struggles that led up to the 
final defeat of the Germans. Nevertheless in modern warfare such 
differences are in the main temporary and accidental; if, for 
instance, the Germans began the war with superior heavy artillery, 
before its close they were surpassed by the Allies ; if they secured 
an initial advantage by the use of poison gas, here too the Allies in 
the end showed themselves superior to the inventors of this deadly 
instrument of war. The advantage gained by inventors is mainly 
that of surprise, and is therefore evanescent, not permanent. In 
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the main the fleets and armies on either side are equipped in the 
same way, and (if we leave out of account the morale, numbers, and 
resources of the nations engaged) victories are gained and wars 
decided most of all by strategy, the massing of troops at the right 
time and place, and secondarily by tactics, the best use of them in 
actual battle. 

But in many ancient and medieval campaigns, and in particular, 
‘as I shall hope to show, in the Persian War, the case is quite 
different. The wars I mean are those fought between two widely 
separated races accustomed to a different physical environment. 
Then it may naturally happen that each race or nation has developed 
an armament and a style of fighting suitable to the nature of the 
country in which it dwells, and is practically unable to alter its 
national arms and tactics. In such cases it will be the rule rather 
than the exception that the nature and character of the arms used 
by the two nations will determine the tactics, and the tactics in turn 
the strategy of the campaign. The reason for this is that the issue 
of a battle may often depend entirely on the nature of the ground on 
which it is fought; hence it will often be the main object of a 
general’s strategy to compel or induce the enemy to fight on ground 
which decisively favours one method of fighting or fatally handicaps 
another. 

The best examples which history offers of this are the great 
struggles in ancient or medieval times between East and West. 
Here as a rule the opposing armies differ entirely in character. 
The Western nation is apt to rely on solid masses of heavy-armed 
warriors, the Eastern on cavalry and archers skirmishing in open 
order. This contrast is nowhere better seen than in the Persian 
War, but something like the same difference meets us again in later 
history, in the wars of Rome with Parthia, or in the Crusades, 
though in them, while the Orientals still trust to light horse and 
archers, the men of the West rely no longer solely or mainly on 
infantry, but on heavy-armed horsemen, supported by infantry 
armed with missiles. But the conditions of victory and defeat as 
outlined by Sir C. Oman? are highly significant. He notes that 
‘against the Turk the Crusaders were generally successful if they 
took care (1) to combine their cavalry with a solid body of infantry 
armed with missile weapons, (2) to fight on ground where the infidel 
could not employ his usual Parthian tactics of surrounding and 
harassing the enemy’ (e.g. at the battle of Antioch, A.D. 1098). ‘If,on 
the other hand, the Frank chose to advance recklessly into unknown 
ground in desolate regions, where he could be surrounded, harassed, 
and finally worn out’ (as at Carrhae, A. D. 1104), ‘ he was liable to 
suffer terrible disasters.’ Yet more instructive are the wars between 
Rome and Parthia. The Parthians relied in the main on cavalry, 


1 History of the Art of War i. 296, 
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their infantry being practically worthless. But they had not only 
mounted archers, but also heavy cavalry, armed with lances and 
protected, both man and horse, with coats of mail. The strength 
of Rome, at least till Diocletian, was the legionary infantry, which, 
though it was far more mobile than the hoplite-phalanx and 
possessed in the fz/wm some means of reply to attack from a distance, 
was yet quite unable to close with a cavalry force on open ground. 
The legion remained invincible in the hilly and broken country 
suitable for its arms and tactics, but on the sandy plains of 
Mesopotamia it was at a hopeless disadvantage. The Parthian 
horse-archers could swarm round the Romans, shooting them down 
from a safe distance; then, if the Roman horse and light-armed 
were ordered to drive them off, they would retreat before them, and 
as soon as the Roman horse and auxiliaries got separated from the 
legions, they were again harassed and shot down by the Parthian 
horse-bowmen and finally overwhelmed by the mail-clad lancers. 
Such was the fate of young Crassus near Carrhae ; and after his 
fall the main body of infantry was a yet more helpless prey to the 
encircling foe. No doubt the ineptitude of the Roman commander 
contributed to the appalling disaster of Carrhae; but even Antony, 
a leader of great resolution and resource in adversity, seems to 
have been only saved from a similar fate in 36 B.c. during his 
retreat from Media because he was able to reach in time the 
shelter of the hills. 

In this dependence of the relative efficiency of the two armies on 
the nature of the ground the Persian War resembles the Parthian 
campaigns of the Romans. Indeed, though neither army is so well 
equipped, the contrast between the two is even greater. The 
Roman legion was far more mobile than the hoplite-phalanx ; it had 
a missile, though but of short range, in the pz/ws, and was better, 
though still inadequately, supported by light troops and horse. 
And, on the other side, the Parthian had efficient heavy cavalry, fit 
for a decisive charge, while the Persian eschewed shock tactics and 
relied entirely on shooting or throwing missiles. In consequence, 
the unsupported Greek hoplite is even more helpless than the 
legionary on the plain, the Persian cavalry far less fitted than the 
Parthian to engage in hand-to-hand fighting. 

It may perhaps seem that an even closer parallel might be found 
in the campaigns and battles of Alexander. But further examina- 
tion does not confirm this view. For in these battles both sides 
possessed efficient cavalry and a hoplite-phalanx. Darius and his 
lieutenants strove to make good their acknowledged deficiency in 
solid infantry by enlisting large numbers of Greek mercenaries. At 
Issus he is said to have mustered 30,000, a number greater than 
that of the heavy-armed infantry on the other side, and both at the 


1 Cf, Dio Cass. xl. 15; Plutarch, Crass. 24 f. 
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Granicus and at Arbela the Persians put great faith in these foreign 
mercenaries. And, on the other side, though the Macedonian 
phalanx proved itself a strong tower of defence, superior in quality 
to the hoplites opposed to it, its notorious defects as an attacking 
force, so fatal to it when opposed to the legion at Cynoscephalae 
and Pydna, might already have been discerned at Issus and Arbela. 
In point of fact Alexander always used his heavy cavalry to make 
the decisive attack, and it was in this arm even more than in 
infantry that he excelled the Persians, who still failed to grasp the 
superiority of shock tactics. His task might have been rendered 
more difficult had Darius understood how to use the open plain of 
-Arbela to the best advantage. He should have exhausted the 
Western army by surrounding and harassing it with swarms of 
archers and light horsemen, instead of trying to crush it by mere 
weight of numbers. The incompetence of the Persian king and the 
inferiority of his troops make these battles resemble rather “the 
early English battles in India, where the few striking boldly at 
the many were so often victorious in spite of every disadvantage %. AS 
the Crusading knights were certain to defeat the undisciplined masses 
of Egyptian lancers, ‘ provided they had infantry with them to serve 
asa support and rallying point for the cavalry’, so Alexander’s 
Macedonian horsemen, supported by the phalanx, could face with 
confidence the hosts of Darius. His victories are essentially the 
triumph of quality over quantity, not of infantry over cavalry. 

Now doubtless the Persian War too was in a sense a triumph of 
the same kind, nor do I mean to deny that the greatest lesson of 
the struggle is the superiority of the ordered and disciplined 
freedom of the city state to the vast but amorphous empires of the 
East. But from a purely military point of view the superiority is 
not altogether on oneside. The grossly exaggerated numbers given 
by Herodotus,? and his vivid picture of all the peoples, nations, and 
languages believed by him to have been mustered under the banners 
of Xerxes,’ have made an ineffaceable but rather misleading impres- 
sion on history. I do not doubt that the Persian fleet and army 
was immensely superior in numbers,* but its inferiority in quality is 
largely a question of the particular circumstances of the fighting. 
In organization and in the technical side of war there is some ground 
for believing that the Persian was actually superior. Although 
Dr. Delbriick’s® contrast between the Persians as ‘ professional 
soldiers’ (Berufskrieger) and the Greeks as a citizen militia (Burger- 
aufgebote) is exaggerated, yet the proportion of professional soldiers 
on the Greek side (the Spartiates) must have been smaller than that 
on the Persian, where at least the Immortals, and probably the other 
Persians, the Medes, the Assyrians, and the Egyptians were regular 


1 Oman, Joc. cit. 2 vii. 184-6. 3 vii. 61-99. 
4 Cf. App. XIX. 5 Geschichte der Kriegskunst, i®, p. 48. 
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soldiers. Again, there is good evidence! of a complete system of 
officering and organization on a decimal basis in the Persian army, 
while it may well be doubted if the citizen militia of the ordinary 
Greek state were as well found in this respect. Clearly even in 
418 B.C. the elaborate Spartan system of officers remained a bright 
exception to the general lack of organization in Greek armies. 
Further, the technical branches in the army of Xerxes seem to have 
been excellent. If we take engineering, the royal road through 
Thrace inspired the barbarous tribes with awe ® and remained in use 
for at least two centuries,* while the bridge over the Hellespont® 
and the canal through the Athos ® peninsula have served ever since 
‘to point a moral and adorn a tale’. Yet we should not allow the 
fertile imaginations or the perverse misinterpretations of Greek and 
Roman writers to blind us to the boldness of design and. skill in 
execution shown in these great engineering works. Again, the 
extensive and successful commissariat of the Persian host appears 
in Herodotus (vii. 118 f.) disguised in the garb of the ruinous cost 
of feeding the great king. Yet the foresight shown in accumulating 
large stores of provisions at various points on the route,’ and the 
fact that there is no hint of a failure in the commissariat at least 
during the advance of Xerxes, surely indicate considerable prudence 
and power of organization in the higher command of the army. 
Lastly, if the use of fire-signals is as familiar to the Greek as to the 
Persian,® the care taken by the Persians to mark a dangerous reef,° 
or, again, the appliances used by them in the treatment of wounds,”® 
evidently excite the surprise as well as the admiration of the Greek 
historian. 

We must now consider more in detail the arms and tactics of the 
forces which confronted each other at Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
Plataea. The Greek army admits of a simple description; it was 
throughout a hoplite-phalanx composed of infantry heavily armed 
with helmet, shield, cuirass, and greaves, having short swords, but 
trusting for offensive purposes most to the thrusting spear (seven to 
eight feet long) and to the weight and solidity of their serried ranks 
of shields and breastplates. In no battle had the Greeks any 
cavalry; indeed at Plataea the best horsemen in Greece, the 
Boeotians and Thessalians, were fighting in the Persian ranks.” 
Light-armed men were present in large numbers at Plataea ” (and 
possibly at Marathon and Thermopylae *), but their military value 
must have been small, since the only corps to whom effective service 


1 P, 367 and H. vii. 81. 2 Thue. v, 66, 

8 H. vii. 115. CA Peeeee Mey 5H. vii. 36. 
CTD, vile 22 1,37 7 Tb. vii. 25. 

8 Ib. vii. 183 ; ix. 3. 9 Tb. vii. 183. 

10 Tb, vii. 181. 1 Tb. ix. 31, 68. 

12 Tb. ix. 28, 29. 18 Tb, vii. 229 n. ; viii. 25. 
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is ascribed, or of whom it is expected, is that of Athenian archers.! 
It may be that the Greeks still looked with contempt on light 
troops. Instances of their effective use are practically unknown 
before the Peloponnesian War, and even then light troops can only 
defeat hoplites when the ground is too rough and broken for the 
hoplite-phalanx, as in Aetolia? or on Sphacteria,* or when working 
in combination with cavalry, as before Spartolus,* Amphipolis,° and 
Syracuse.’ Probably, however, none of the loyal Greek states 
possessed as early as 480 B.C. any organized force of peltasts, so 
that the absence of effective light troops at Plataea was not due to 
choice but, like that of cavalry, to necessity. 

The hoplite-phalanx advanced into battle in close order. Not 
only was it of supreme importance to keep the line unbroken, but, 
further, each man naturally tried to shelter his unprotected right 
side under the shield of the man next him.?’ Hence the Greeks 
fought in compact masses without marked intervals. The desire to 
throw the full weight of their force into the first charge led them to 
neglect the use of reserves. The depth of their formation varied, 
but I think we are justified in taking eight as the normal depth in 
the fifth century. It is true that Xenophon (Anab. i. 2. 4) calls 
a depth of four the ‘ customary order’ of the Ten Thousand, 401 B.C., 
but this is clearly a minimum.® It was the depth of the English 
dismounted men-at-arms at Agincourt, where their numbers were 
scanty. Even the thin red British line was never less than two 
deep, nor could such a line hope to resist the shock of cavalry or the 
weight of a column before the days of fire-arms. Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether a formation only four deep, possible though it 
was for the practised mercenaries of Cyrus, could have been 
successfully employed by the citizen militias of the fifth century. 
At any rate the Athenians are eight deep at Delium ® in 424 B.C., 
and again at Peiraeus?® in 403 B.C., while before Syracuse, in 
415 B.C., they fight in two divisions, each of which is eight deep.” 
Again, the average though not the uniform depth of the Spartans 
at Mantinea in 418 B.C. is eight,!? and Dercyllidas marshals the 
rather mixed force with which in 397 B.C. he faced Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus eight deep.” And even when an army is drawn 
up in deeper formation there seems to be some tendency to keep to 
a multiple of four or eight; for instance, the Spartans at Leuctra 
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were twelve deep,’ and the Syracusans before Syracuse sixteen.? 
Most significant, too, is the agreement among the allies in the 
Corinthian War in 394 B.C. that no contingent should be drawn up 
more than sixteen deep,® since it shows that the Greeks were well 
aware that each state might selfishly try to secure for its own con- 
tingent the advantages of depth and weight in a column, even at 
the cost of allowing the enemy to outflank the allied forces. It is 
even more significant that it was the Boeotians who in the battle of 
Corinth broke this agreement and deepened their column,* since the 
deep column was characteristic of Theban tactics® long before its 
supreme development by Epaminondas, whose ranks at Leuctra 
were fifty deep. Such a depth in any other Greek force is always 
due to lack of space to deploy, as when the troops of the Thirty 
Tyrants form in a column fifty deep on the road to Munychia.? 
Possibly these high figures are round numbers and really represent 
depths of twenty-four and forty-eight ; in any case we are justified 
in regarding eight as the normal depth of a Greek phalanx, and 
probably in taking a depth of four as the irreducible minimum and 
one of twelve or sixteen as the deepened or double phalanx. 

The tactics of the hoplite-phalanx were of the simplest kind. It 
advanced in a compact mass and relied for success on the weight 
of its onset, the thrust of its spears, and the push of its shields.® 
Where both sides fought with determination superior’ weight 
triumphed, as at Sellasia.® But the Greek leaders had to face 
a new problem in the Persian War. The phalanx, whether Greek 
or Macedonian, could only act to the best advantage on level 
ground ” and was apt to lose cohesion in rough and broken country, 
as at Cynoscephalae.' But to risk envelopment by the Persian 
cavalry on the open plain was manifestly absurd for a purely hoplite 
force. Alexander could do so, because his phalanx was flanked and 
covered by light troops and cavalry. But in the Persian War the 
Greek leaders needed a position easily defensible against cavalry, 
which yet allowed them, if opportunity offered, to turn defence into 
attack. The mere blocking of passes might be useful, as at 
Thermopylae, for defence, but gave no opportunity of counter- 
attack. What was needed was a line of hills looking down upon 
a plain, as at Marathon and Plataea. If the Persian could only be 
induced to attack the Greek army while its flanks and rear were 
securely covered by the hills, the superiority of the hoplite in hand- 
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to-hand fighting would ensure his victory. And even if the bar- 
barian avoided this error, some happy chance, such as the temporary 
absence of the Persian horse, might enable the Greek general to 
leave the shelter of the hills and strike a decisive blow without any 
serious risk of being outflanked and encircled. In any case such 
a position, difficult enough to find, offered the Greek leaders their 
one and only chance of combining secure defence with the hope of 
a victorious and decisive counter-offensive. 

It is much more difficult to form any clear and consistent idea of 
Persian arms and tactics. In the great host so vividly pictured by 
Herodotus (vii. 61-99) there are some seventeen styles of arma- 
ment Even if we disregard the picturesque but utterly useless 
outlying barbarians, such as the Indians, Ethiopians, Libyans, and 
Arabians, we must recognize at least four widely divergent types. 
These are— 

1. The light-armed footmen from Anatolia, whose characteristic 
weapons are the small round targe and the javelin.’ 

2. The heavy-armed infantry, with metal helmets, large shields, 
and some form of cuirass, and for offence spear and sword or 
dagger. To this type belong the Asiatic Greeks and their neigh- 
bours, the Lydians,® Carians, Pamphylians, and Cypriots,* and with 
minor variations, the Assyrians,° Egyptians, and Phoenicians.® It 
should, however, be noted that all of these except the Lydians and 
Assyrians fight exclusively or principally as marines. 

In broad contrast with these two types are the nations who fight 
both on foot and on horseback and who rely principally or exclu- 
sively on the bow. 

3. The pure Iranian type, if we may believe Herodotus (vii. 64-8), 
had no defensive armour, and for hand-to-hand work relied mainly 
on the dagger, though the Bactrians have short spears and the 
Scyths axes. 

4. The Medo-Persic,’ which besides the bow and dagger includes 
a spear, a wicker shield, and in some cases a corselet.® 

It is obvious that the proper use of such very diverse forces is 
a far more difficult problem than that of a hoplite-phalanx. Possibly 
if the Persian king had been a military genius, he might have per- 
ceived that his chief need was to develop and improve his heavy 
infantry so as to hold the Greek hoplites in front, while his archers, 
javelin-men, and horsemen assailed their flanks and rear. The 
English combination of dismounted men-at-arms with flanking 
forces of archers proved just as fatal to the solid columns of Scottish 
spearmen from the days of Dupplin Muir and Halidon Hill® (a.D. 
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1332-3) to the more famous field of Flodden (A.D. 1513) as it did 
to the chivalry of France at Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. But in 
480 B.C, the heavy infantry were mainly used as marines; and the 
Persian vainly trusted to overwhelm the hoplite with horsemen and 
archers only, on ground little suited to them. As things were, the 
masses of inferior infantry proved rather a hindrance than a help, 
since their comparative immobility made it possible for the Greeks 
to close with them, whereas the cavalry unhampered might perhaps 
have pursued with success the Parthian tactics of drawing the 
enemy on to open ground, where he could be surrounded, harassed, 
and finally worn out. 

On their side the Greeks must surely have realized the decisive 
advantages they possessed for fighting hand to hand in their longer 
spears and more complete panoply. These are the simple military 
lessons drawn from Thermopylae and Plataea by Herodotus (vii. 
211 ; ix. 62-3). Whether they had been anticipated by Aristagoras ! 
may well be doubted; but Marathon at least had demonstrated the 
superiority of the Greek hoplite on his own ground to the best 
warriors of the East. I. cannot, however, take Marathon as an 
instance of my thesis that tactics dominate strategy, because I still 
hold that the strategy of that campaign was dictated by political 
motives.? On this theory the Persians were anxious to draw the 
field army as far as possible from Athens, so that their partisans 
within the walls might have a chance of betraying the city to them ; 
while Miltiades felt bound to face them in the field, because to 
remain within the walls would have been to forfeit any claim on the 
succour of Sparta® and to expose Athens to the fate of Eretria. 
But so long as the whole Persian force lay inactive at Marathon he 
could safely remain on the defensive ; when a part was re-embarked 
to sail round to Athens and stir up sedition there he seized the 
chance of attacking the remnant left at Marathon, probably in the 
absence of their formidable cavalry.® 

The tactics of course depend on the weapons of the two armies. 
The whole object of the Athenian charge is to get to close quarters 
with as little loss as possible from the Persian archers. It is worth 
observing that a charge at the double when within bowshot of the 
enemy, preceded by a steady slow advance, is exactly the manceuvre 
attributed to Clearchus at Cunaxa both by Diodorus (xiv. 23. 1) and 
by Polyaenus (ii. 2. 3). The statement is probably untrue, since it 
contradicts the eye-witness Xenophon (Anab. i. 8. 18), but as it 
would appear to come from Ephorus, it shows that in the fourth 
century this was recognized as the proper way to attack archers.® 
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The other noticeable point in the tactics of Miltiades, the weakening 
of the centre! while the wings are kept strong, admits of a simple 
explanation. No doubt he may have been taking advantage of 
accidental peculiarities in the ground, but this hypothesis is not 
necessary. The fear of being outflanked would lead him to diminish 
the depth of his centre, perhaps from eight to four, so as to increase 
perhaps to double its length ; while he would keep his wings in 
deeper formation, probably the normal eight deep, so that if after 
all he was outflanked, he might be strong at the exposed points. 
Miltiades was certainly not anticipating the tactics of Epaminondas, 
since the essence of that general’s dispositions was to attack in 
heavy column on the one wing, his own left, while he refused battle 
with the other; Miltiades, on the other hand, was strong on both 
wings, weak only in the centre. Finally, we may remark that bold 
as was Miltiades’ advance, it was not, assuming the absence of 
cavalry, rash or ill-advised. Owing to the smallness of the plain at 
Marathon, it was impossible for the Persians to avoid the shock of 
the charging hoplites, even if they wished to do so, because they 
were pinned between the mountains, the marshes, and the sea. 
Probably they did not yet recognize the superiority of the hoplite in 
close fighting ; indeed on this occasion their best troops broke the 
thin Greek lines in the centre. It was only the triumph of the 
united Greek wings over the Persian centre which finally decided 
the fate of the battle.” 

The Greeks who had to face the hosts of Xerxes must have learnt 
from Marathon their superiority to the Persians at close quarters ; 
but they must also have been aware of the weakness of their heavy 
infantry on open ground, where the archers and horsemen of the 
enemy could evade the shock of the hoplites’ charge and assail the 
unprotected flanks and rear of the phalanx. Even if they still 
despised light troops (cf. s/.), they would have feared to face the 
cavalry. Thessalian horsemen had some thirty years before cut up 
Spartan infantry on the plain near Athens, just as thirty years later 
they were able to confine an invading Athenian army to the 
immediate neighbourhood of its camp.* The later experiences of 
the Athenians before Syracuse® do but confirm the rather obvious 
lesson of the effectiveness of cavalry both in cutting off stragglers 
and in a flank attack on hoplites. On an open plain the hoplites, 
unable to come to close quarters, with cavalry sweeping round their 
flanks and archers shooting them down from a distance, would have 
been in a desperate position. One case quoted to the contrary, the 
successful retreat of the Ten Thousand, does not, I think, hold good. 
The Greek leaders were at first utterly depressed by their lack of 
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horsemen and the inferiority of the Cretan archers to the Persian. 
They meet their difficulties partially by improvising a little troop 
of horse and by discovering some two hundred Rhodian slingers 
whose range exceeded that of their opponents. Clearly unsupported 
hoplites would have been a helpless prey. For once I think 
Dr. Delbriick? is right in suggesting that Tissaphernes was not 
really bent on the immediate destruction of the Ten Thousand, a 
feat which must have cost much Persian blood, but was content to 
shepherd them into the Carduchian mountains, in the belief that 
the fierce tribesmen and severe winters of that inhospitable region 
would surely make an end of them. It is also true that on one later 
occasion the Ten Thousand venture to attack the cavalry of 
Pharnabazus with only infantry supports,’ their own few horsemen 
being on the other wing ;* but this is just the exception that proves 
the rule, since Xenophon’s chief reason for attacking was that to 
retreat with the enemy so close at hand was to court disaster.> At 
any rate his hero Agesilaus fully recognized in 395 B.C. that without 
cavalry he could not venture to meet the Persians on the plains, 
and set to work to raise an adequate force.°® 

We may be absolutely certain that a feat to which the trained 
mercenaries of the fourth century were unequal could not have been 
attempted by the citizen militia a century earlier. This at once rules 
out the suggestion that the Greeks might have used the ranges round 
Thessaly as would a modern strategist, i.e. have made no attempt 
to hold the numerous actual passes, but concentrated a strong force 
behind, to fall on the enemy’s isolated columns as they straggled 
down from the passes.’ For if once the Persians got down into the 
plain, the Greeks must have known they would lose their tactical 
superiority, unless they were under the delusion that the Thessalian 
horse was strong enough to meet the Persian. On the other hand, 
in a narrow pass the well-armed hoplites, trained to act in masses, 
could and did repulse large numbers of enemies less fully armed 
and not accustomed to shock tactics. Thus the occupation in 
succession of Tempe and Thermopylae was clearly the best measure 
possible. This is true even if their hope and purpose was absolutely 
to repel the invading host; but if their immediate object, as is 
probable, was to fight a delaying action which might give their fleet 
time and opportunity to strike a decisive blow, then obviously it 
was better to block the actual passes. And if the utmost that the 
Peloponnesians in 480 B.C. would attempt north of the Isthmus was 
to hold up the Persian army for a time and give the Greek fleet a 
chance, we may understand how they came to entrust the defence 
of Thermopylae toa really insignificant number of hoplites. In any 
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case, till the Persian fleet lost the command of the sea the Greeks 
limited themselves on land to the most passive form of defence, the 
holding of the passes and the fortifying of the Isthmus. 

But the effect of arms and tactics on strategy comes out most 
clearly after the defeat of the Persian navy in the campaign of 
Plataea. The Greeks were now by no means overwhelmingly out- 
numbered. Indeed if we include in the reckoning the ineffective 
light-armed Greeks, the totals may have been approximately equal, 
though the number of hoplites was but a third at most of Mardonius’ 
forces. Yet the Peloponnesians were only driven into action by the 
open threats of the Athenians,? and when they come in contact with 
the enemy remain at first strictly on the defensive on the bastions 
of Mount Cithaeron, Pausanias had strong motives for taking the 
offensive. The need for freeing Greek soil from the barbarian by 
driving Mardonius from Central Greece was urgent. The Greek 
citizen militias, like the feudal levies of the Middle Ages, were at all 
times ill-fitted for a prolonged campaign, forty days being regarded 
as almost a limit.® In this case the difficulty of keeping them 
together for any length of time was increased by the composition of 
the Greek army. In its ranks there were contingents from some 
two dozen states, eight of whom contributed substantial forces, a 
thousand or more hoplites.4 Since Pausanias resisted these induce- 
ments to attack, he must have been convinced of the necessity of 
avoiding action on ground suitable for the operations of cavalry. 
Mardonius on his side was eager to fight, since he must have known 
that the advance of the Greek fleet across the Aegean might cause 
Xerxes to recall him to defend Ionia. But Mardonius too, after the 
first repulse of his cavalry,® was only willing to fight on ground of 
his own choosing. The position was almost a stalemate. Both 
sides were in the strongest position for defence. Pausanias, well 
posted on the slopes of Mount Cithaeron, covered the ways to the 
Isthmus, from which he drew his supplies, and from which reinforce- 
ments were coming in® or might still be expected.’ Mardonius 
similarly covered his fortified camp and his base of supplies, Thebes, 
while the plain of the Asopus furnished him with a suitable field for 
the action of horsemen. ‘These clear facts explain the intelligent 
(and probably inspired) advice given by the soothsayers on both 
sides, that the omens were favourable for a defensive battle, un- 
favourable for attack. It may seem fantastic to say that some of 
the best of our modern critics have shown in this matter less grasp 
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of the military situation than these ancient seers; yet it is to me 
utterly incredible that even after his success in repulsing the Persian 
cavalry and killing their leader Masistius, Pausanias can ever have 
conceived the idea of turning the Persian right and marching ten 
miles across the open plain to Thebes. Every one admits that this 
striking manceuvre was never carried out ; in my opinion it is the 
child of the imagination of critics dominated by modern notions of 
strategy. No one can value more highly than I do the contributions 
of Dr. Grundy and Professor Woodhouse to the understanding of 
the Persian War, but here their reconstruction * is based on an un- 
sound theory. Any such movement must have inevitably and 
immediately transferred the whole of the tactical advantages to the 
enemy. The Persian cavalry, which even on the Asopus ridge 
harassed the Greeks beyond all bearing,’ would have assailed them 
on the open plain at an overwhelming advantage. Nor does it seem 
in the least likely that the Greeks can have hoped with their slow- 
moving, heavy-armed infantry to take their far more mobile enemies 
by surprise. Indeed in this matter modern experience confirms 
ancient ; the futility of any such movement, unless made by horse- 
men only, against the Boer mounted infantry, is a crucial example. 
It is surely far more probable that Pausanias deliberately advanced 
to the Asopus ridge and no farther, because his object was to provoke 
Mardonius to attack him there. He saw that the Persian had become 
too wary again to assail unbroken hoplites on the bastions of Cithaeron, 
but hoped to induce him to attack them on the lower hills near the 
Asopus, which were far more open to assault. Strategically, he has 
taken the offensive, and throughout his object is to fight, but only 
on his own terms, that is, on ground more favourable to hoplites 
than to cavalry. ‘Tactically, his object is to tempt the enemy to 
attack him in a strong defensive position, as Bruce drew on the 
English at Bannockburn. 

Mardonius was too prudent to fall into the trap and preferred to 
make the position of the Greeks untenable by cutting off their 
supplies * and reinforcements, and eventually by sending his cavalry 
to sweep through the trough in the hills and seize the spring, 
Gargaphia.® The inevitable retreat by night with its chapter of 
accidents brought about the desired result where elaborate design 
had failed. When Mardonius saw the Greeks in full retreat, split 
up into three separate corps, he naturally thought the moment had 
come for a decisive blow. At the head of the best Persian troops 
he dashed across the Asopus straight at the Spartans.° Pausanias, 
despite the hail of darts and arrows, kept his men well in hand till 
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the Persian infantry was irretrievably committed; then at last the 
Tegean and Spartan hoplites charged, and after crashing through 
the shield wall, naturally had all the best of the hand-to-hand combat 
that followed.’ Superior arms, discipline, and tactics brilliantly 
redeemed the strategic failure of the Greek retreat. 

It may be thought that in thus tracing the influence of arms on 
tactics and of tactics on strategy in land warfare I have been 
traversing ground already too familiar. I shall now try to show 
that in the naval warfare, too, the same rule holds good. 

In the naval tactics of the rowing ships of antiquity there were of 
necessity only two different modes of attack : 

(1) Boarding, preceded by the use of missiles ; the men on board 
are the attacking force. 

(2) Ramming, the prow of the ship itself being the weapon of 
offence. 

Either method may be facilitated or modified by some new in- 
vention, such as the specially strengthened beak and prow-to-prow 
attack used by the Corinthians and Syracusans,° or the corvus 
employed by Duilius at Mylae against the Carthaginians,‘ but these 
do not concern us, as we hear of no such devices in the Persian 
War. 

It may be well to illustrate briefly the two methods from 
Thucydides, whose accounts of sea-fights are far clearer than those 
in Herodotus. He scorns as’ out of date the boarding tactics still 
used in 433 B.C. by the Corinthians and Corcyreans,® and holds up 
to admiration the bold manceuvres of Phormio in the Corinthian 
Gulf. But he never clearly states the conditions necessary for the 
successful employment of the d:éxmAous and repimdous. These were: 
(1) as the efficient cause, great superiority on the part of the 
Athenian triremes both in speed and handiness. Such superiority 
could only be won and kept by building lighter ships and by a more 
thorough and efficient system of training for the crews. (2) Asa 
necessary condition, plenty of sea-room in which to manceuvre. 
Inadequate sea-room, indeed, nearly cost Phormio his second 
victory,’ just as later it fatally handicapped the Athenians in the 
harbour of Syracuse.* Indeed in the final battle there the Athenians 
are obliged to fight the old-fashioned land-battle on shipboard, 
using archers, javelin-men, and boarders,® and naturally fail in this 
unaccustomed form of warfare.! 

In the Persian War it is, I think, clear that the Greeks of the 


1 Cf, the tactics of Richard Coeur de Lion at the battle of Arsouf, A.D, 
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mother-country had no such superiority in seamanship as would 
have enabled them to make effective use of the SséxmXovs, still less 
of the mepizdous. It is true that Herodotus (viii. 9) ascribes to them 
at least the intention to use the former before the battle of 
Artemisium, and more definitely describes the Ionians as practising 
the manceuvre before the battle of Lade (vi. 12). He may mean 
that the Chians employed it in the actual fighting (vi. 15), but the 
large numbers of marines carried on their ships ' and their capture 
of many ships from the enemy point rather to the use of boarding 
tactics. Most probably, then, Herodotus was guilty of an anachron- 
ism, but if this be not so, then it is most likely that the Ionians 
had learnt the manceuvre from the best sailors of the East, the 
Phoenicians. It is certain that the Carthaginians used it against 
the Romans, and Sosylus, Hannibal’s Greek tutor, alleges that 
Heraclides of Mylasa at Artemisium foiled the Phoenician device 
of dvéxmdovs by keeping a second line in reserve ready to attack 
them when they had penetrated the first line.? The objection that 
this story cannot be fitted into Herodotus’ narrative of the engage- 
ments is not necessarily fatal to its truth. In any case the Greeks 
of the mother-country cannot have been in a position to use the 
manceuvre. Not only were they outnumbered, but their ships were 
heavier in build and worse sailers than those of the enemy.® 

No doubt Plutarch (Them. 14) differs on this point from Herodo- 
tus, but Plutarch’s notices of the development of the Athenian fleet 
do not carry conviction. His main point at Salamis is that the 
Eastern ships were loftier and less handy than the lower and lighter 
Greek vessels, a trait that he may have erroneously transferred from 
some later battle, such as Actium. And when he comes to Cimon 
(ch. 12), he makes that admiral widen the light ships built by 
Themistocles and join the fore and aft decks with gangways, 
plainly with a view to boarding tactics. This tradition about Cimon 
seems the most authentic record in Plutarch’s story, and yet it is 
most unlikely that he would have gone back to heavier ships and 
boarding tactics if the Athenians had already adopted ramming with 
light and handy vessels. I think, then, we may fairly regard the 
light ships ascribed to Themistocles as an anachronism,‘ and 
place the evolution of the new tactics in the years of the empire of 
Athens, when her fleet had become a standing force, not as early as 
the Persian War. 


1 Forty on each ship (H. vi. 15), while ten was the normal number on 
Athenian ships in the Peloponnesian War. Cf. Thuc. ii. 23; iil. 94, 953 
iv. 76 compared with iv. Io. 

2 Cf, Wilcken in Hermes xli. 103f.; Tarn in J.H.S. xxviii. 216; 
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had not decks all over (Thuc, i. 14). 
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It would, indeed, have been almost a miracle if the Greek fleet at 
Artemisium and Salamis had been capable of such manceuvres. 
Far the strongest contingent in it, the Attic navy, was in the main 
the creation of the last year or two, so that its crews could not 
possibly have had the long practice necessary for skilful manceuvring, 
while the best Peloponnesian sailors were half a century later still 
content with the now old-fashioned boarding tactics. Further, if 
we may trust the rather vague description of Herodotus (viii. 11), 
the Greeks on the first day at Artemisium try to guard against an 
encircling movement on the part of the enemy by forming in a moon, 
or more probably half-moon, with prows outwards. Unlike the 
Corinthians in 429 B.C.,? however, they do not allow themselves to 
be encircled and thrown into disorder, but successfully charge the 
enemy prow to prow. Possibly they hoped to break the enemy’s 
line ; more probably they aimed only at boarding in the ensuing 
mélée. For it is significant that on that day the successful Greeks 
capture thirty barbarian ships, while in the third day’s fighting the 
most successful of the enemy, the Egyptians, capture five Greek 
ships with their crews.’ The inference is clear that boarding was 
the chief method of attack, and for this the Egyptians were well 
equipped, as their marines were heavy-armed and carried boarding- 
pikes.* Further, since each ship in the king’s fleet had on board 
thirty Persians, Medes, or Sacae as marines besides the native 
levies,” boarding must surely have been regarded as the regular 
mode of attack. 

At Salamis the general confusion was great, and it is rather 
difficult to determine the exact nature of the fighting. But there 
cannot have been room to manceuvre in the narrow straits, so that 
the presumption is all in favour of boarding tactics. On the other 
hand, if there be any truth in the statement of Ephorus that no less 
than forty Greek ships and two hundred Persian ships were sunk,® 
ramming must have been freely used. Even the early accounts, 
though they give no such figures, clearly describe ramming? and 
imply that it was not uncommon. But it is noticeable that ramming 
is In some cases simply preliminary to boarding,® and is in general 
regarded rather as the result of the confusion reigning among the 
barbarians *® than of any special Greek manceuvre. And there are 
quite definite instances of capture by boarding both by Greeks who 
fought for Hellas’ and by their kinsmen in the Persian ranks, in 


1 Thue. i. 49 ef sup. Tb sai Se 

SO EL viltet ir. 4 Ib. vii. 89. 

5 Ib. vii. 184. Even if we doubt the statement as it stands, we can 
hardly reduce the ¢o¢a7 number of marines below thirty. Cf. Macan, H. 
vii-ix, vol. ii, p. 154. 

§ Diod. xi. 19, 3. 7 Aesch. Pers. 410. H. viii. 87, go. 

8 H. viii. 84, 92. ® Aesch. Pers. 415. H. viii. 87-90. 

10 1. viii. 92. Simon. fr. 13, a. Plut. de Malign. 36. 
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particular by two Samians.1 The most remarkable feat is that of 
the Samothracian javelin-men, who, when their own ship was sink- 
ing after being rammed, first cleared the decks of hostile marines 
and afterwards captured the Aeginetan ship which had sunk their 
own.? At Mycale, too, the Greeks made ready to use boarding 
tactics,® but found the Persian fleet beached and protected by a 
stockade. This general survey of the relevant incidents in the 
battles leads, it would seem, to the conclusions that at Salamis in 
particular, and in the Persian War in general, boarding was still 
the principal, though not the only, method of attack and that a 
naval battle still resembled a land battle in essentials, that is, it 
depended in the main on the armament and efficiency of the 
marines. 

Lastly we have to consider how far Greek strategy was dictated 
by tactics, that is, ultimately by the numbers and nature of the 
opposing fleets and by the armament of the marines. The enemy, 
pace Dr. Delbriick, were superior not only in numbers (perhaps two 
to one), but also in the speed and handiness of their ships. Hence 
the plan which he suggests ° and, relying on a rather vague passage 
in Plutarch (Them. 7), attributes to Themistocles, that of sailing off 
towards the Hellespont and fighting an independent naval battle in 
the open sea as far from Greece as possible, is utterly absurd. On 
the contrary, the one chance was to compel or induce the enemy to 
fight in a confined space, where numbers were an encumbrance and 
superior sailing powers useless. Accordingly the one object of 
Themistocles is either, as at Artemisium, to force, or, as at Salamis, 
to entice the enemy into a strait or sound suitable for his purpose.° 
In such narrow seas the ramming would usually be prow to prow 
and would be followed by boarding. And in such a battle the 
stouter ships of the Greeks and the heavier armour of their marines 
would give them a decisive advantage. To meet such tactics as 
those of the Samothracian javelin-men (cf. sz.) and of the Medo- 
Persian marines, who doubtless carried bows,’ the Athenians are 
said to have sent to Crete for archers,’ presumably to supplement 
the four Attic bowmen allowed to each ship.? But in the main the 
Greeks doubtless trusted to the superiority of the hoplite over 
Oriental marines in boarding, and this superiority in quality, com- 
bined with numerical inferiority, made it a prime object of their 
strategy to fight in narrow seas. : 

Is it fanciful to see in this strategic necessity a convincing argu- 
ment for the truth ° and importance of the message of Themistocles 

1 4H, viii. 85. 2 Tb. viii. go. 

Sib: 1x, Oo. 4 Ib. viii. 10 and 60. 

5 Gesch. der Kriegskunst, i?. 75-6. 6 H. viii. 60. Thuc. i. 74. 

SH. vii. 1843) ch. O14 fe 8 Ktesias 26. 

9 Plutarch, Them. 14; cf. Munro in J. H.S. xxiv. 147. 

10 Asagainst Beloch, Klio, viii. 485. Obst. Der Feldzug des Xerxes, p. 142, 
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to Xerxes?} Even after reading and hearing Sir Reginald Custance’s 
arguments, I still feel it is the only adequate explanation of the fatal 
advance within the straits of Salamis. It would be presumptuous 
to criticize the crucial importance attached by the Admiral to the 
flanking position held by the Greek fleet if Xerxes attempted to 
advance to the Isthmus.’ But one may well doubt if the Greek 
leaders were aware of the strength of their position, or if even a 
Themistocles could have kept the Peloponnesians together, had 
Xerxes dispatched a force across the Saronic Gulf to the Argolid, 
where it might reasonably expect a friendly reception. As he had 
advanced without apparent difficulty from Therma to Thermopylae 
unsupported by his fleet, it does not appear that he was so 
immediately dependent on his ships for supplies as to make it im- 
possible to detach them on a separate mission. Again, Xerxes in 
his attack on Thermopylae was in advance of his fleet at Aphetae 
almost as much as he would have been had he marched to the 
Isthmus, while the fleets still lay off Salamis. No doubt Xerxes 
may have been led to attack merely by overweening confidence in 
his own strength, but is it not more likely that he was enticed into 
the trap by the craft of Themistocles? 

Whatever be the view taken on this minor question, I hope I 
have made my main thesis clear and acceptable. It is that, where 
the armament of two opposing forces differs radically in character, 
arms determine tactics and tactics strategy. This axiom holds in 
the Persian War both on sea and on land, at Artemisium and 
Salamis, as well as at Thermopylae and Plataea. Finally, while it 
invalidates some of the theories taken from modern strategists by 
recent critics and historians of the Persian War, in the main it con- 
firms as well as elucidates the ancient authorities. 


1 Aesch. Pers. 355f. H. viii. 75. 
* Custance, War at Sea, pp. 26, 27. 3H. vii. 150-2. 
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P. 17. Niese (Hermes, xlii (1907), pp. 419 f.) argues that Dorieus 
was not a mere adventurer, and that his attempts at colonization 


were sanctioned by the state. Cf. airnoas \edy (ch. 42) and ovykriorat 


P. 21f. Calder (C.R. xxxix (1925), pp. 7 f.) argues that the Royal 


ch. 46). N 
( 4 ) \\\ 


Road of Herodotus is a confused compound of the route followed 
by Croesus, Cyrus (i. 75-9), and Xerxes (vii. 26 n.), which went 
from Sardis by Ancyra north of the Anatolian desert, and then, 
after crossing the Halys, east to Pteria, and the true Royal Road, 
which went south of the desert and the Halys by Laodicea and 
Cibystra to the Cilician gates and Zeugma. His main argument is 
that the Zofa/ given by H. to the Euphrates agrees with the real 
distance by this route (740-50 miles), while the northern route must 
add at least 100 miles. 

P. 30. For full discussion of the Tagi of Thessaly cf. E. Meyer, 
Theopomps Hellenika, pp. 237 f. and Beloch i%. 2. 197 f., and on 
the constitution of Thessaly in general cf. E. Meyer, of. ci¢. 219 f.; 
Busolt, Griech. Staats. ii. 1478 f. 

P. 61. Gardner (Hist. Coinage, pp. 91 f.) has revised and re- 
published his article, while Caspari (Cary) has traced the history of 
the league and its activities (J. H. S. xxxv. 173 f., xxxvii. 174 f.). 


P. 62. The use of war chariots at Cyrene, even after the time of ,/ 
Alexander (cf. Diod. xviii. 19, xx. 41 ; Collitz, G.D.I. iii. 4833), may 


also be connected with the barbarian intermixture in that colony. 

P. 109. Soteriades has identified Marathon in a small fortified 
site with good water-supply on a spur of Mt. Agrieliki, a mile 
south-west of the Soros, and would place the Athenian camp close 
by (J. H.S. xlvii (1927), pp. 253-4). ’ 

P. 116. An interesting fragment of a history of Sicyon (Oxyrr. Pap. 
1365), perhaps by Ephorus, shows that Andreas was the father of 
Orthagoras, but does not clear up the other difficulties in the 
genealogy (Oxyrr. Pap. xi, pp. 104-11). 

P. 135. A. Struck (Chalkidike, pp. 67-70), while agreeing that 
the shortest distance across is about 2,500 yards, points out that 
the canal does not take that line and curves a little, so that along 
its course the distance is nearly 2,700 yards. He says that, while 
the existing remains do not prove that the canal was finished, it 
would not have been difficult to complete it, and the traces might 
easily disappear. 
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P. 137. Calder (C. R. xxxix (1925), p. 9) would place Critalla 
near Sebasteia (Sivas) and make Xerxes follow the route of Cyrus 
across the Halys and over the plateau to Sardis, but Ramsay now 
holds (J. H. S. xl (1920), pp. 89 f.) that Herodotus knew nothing of 
Xerxes’ route from Critalla to Celaenae, and inserted the Halys 
merely as the boundary between Phrygia and Cappadocia. He 
believes that Xerxes must have come through the Cilician gates, 
and places Critalla near Cybistra. He holds that the necessary 
and unavoidable line of march for a large army thence to Celaenae 
is the southern or Pisidian route along the southern edge of 
Lycaonia by Laranda, and so past the lakes Trogitis, Karalis, and 
Limnae to Celaenae. 

P. 140. Leaf (Troy, pp. 368-9, 402; Strabo on the Troad, p. 122), 
denying the possibility of erosion on any large scale, holds that 
Herodotus, having rightly stated (iv. 85) that the Hellespont is 
only seven stades in width at its narrowest point, i.e. between 
Chanak and Kilid Bahr, here (vii. 34) fell into the natural error of 
supposing that the bridge was at the narrowest point. 

P, 147. Leaf (Strabo, p. 264) says Xerxes must have gone by a 
path up ‘the spur which forms the eastern boundary of Antandrus to 
a col 4,560 ft. high over the eastern shoulder of Mt. Ida, and 
must have passed through the artificial cuttings through two rock 
barriers known as the Portai. 

P. 153. yéppa. Pausanias (x. 19. 4) says the shields dedicated at 
Delphi from the spoils of the Gauls under Brennus resembled the 
Persian. Now on acolonnade built by Eumenes II at Pergamum 
there are several representations of Galatian shields oval in shape 
(Baumeister, figs. 1432-5), so those at Delphi were presumably oval. 
If so the Gerrha may well be such shields as are carried by some 
Persepolis guards (Perrot, Persia (E. T.), p. 423, fig. 203). 

dapetpedves. A warrior was equipped with a bow and thirty 
arrows (Vendidad xiv. 9 A). Large quivers worn on the back are 
prominent in the sculptures of warriors at Susa (cf. p. 153), Behistun, 
and Persepolis. A combined bow and arrow case worn at the 
side in one Persepolis relief (Perrot, of. cit. p. 402, fig. 192) may 
explain im6, ‘worn low down’. Cf. A. V. W. Jackson on Ancient 
Persian armour in classical studies in honour of H. Drisler, pp. 
95-125. 

P. 157. In vii. 76 Toynbee (C.R. (1910) xxiv. 236-8) would put 
in Scyivva (cf. v. 9 n.). He argues that their arms, the oxhide 
shields, wolf-hunting javelins (reading Avkoepyéas), horned bronze 
helmets, and coloured puttees are northern, not Anatolian, as is the 
worship of a god of war. So in iii. 90 he would read ‘Yyevvéwy 
with the better manuscripts and regard ‘Yyévvac as a variant of 
Seyvvvat. 

P. 261. Munro now (C.A.H. iv. 305 f.) adopts Blakesley’s view 
on Ceos and Cynosura. He holds that the Pontic or Hellespontine 
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squadron, originally left behind at Abydos, had now been ordered 
up, and that its divisions had reached Ceos and Cynosura (near 
Marathon), but were too late for the battle of Salamis. 

P. 301. Gardiner (Olympia, PP- 303-6) gives the order as foot- 
race, jump, throwing the discus, throwing the javelin, and wrestling, 
and suggests a method of eliminating competitors. He holds that 
it was necessary to wiz three falls in wrestling (of. czt. p. 309). 

P.327. Obst (of. cz¢. pp. 211-13), while rejecting Lehmann-Haupt’s 
theory of the decisive influence on Persian strategy of a con- 
temporary revolt of Babylon (Klio vii. 447, &c.), would account 
for Artabazus’ retention of Xerxes’ favour (Thuc. i. 129) in spite of 
his failure to save Sestos by supposing that he had been ordered 
to march with all speed to Babylon. 

P. 363. I have shown the untrustworthiness of Ephorus’ account 
of Marathon (J.H.S. xxxix. 48 f.). Lehmann-Haupt (Klio xviii. 
65 f., 309-35) rightly rejects Delbriick’s renewed attempt (Klio 
XVli. 221-9) to justify his view of the battle, as well as Kromayer’s 
strange suggestion that the Persian cavalry was stationed in the 
centre (Antike Schlactfelder iv, pp. 1f., &c.). But he does not 
reach any new conclusions of value from his elaborate but arbitrary 
analysis of Herodotus. I cannot accept Munro’s new hypothesis 
(C. A. H. iv. 235-8) that Miltiades was marching to aid Eretria, as 
the evidence is very slight, and I cannot believe that a fact so much 
to the credit of Athens would have so completely disappeared from 
the traditions, or that the Athenians would have ventured to send 
their small fleet to guard the passage to Euboea. 

P. 377. Munro thinks that the Phocians were posted to guard, 
and the Peloponnesians detached to hold, not so much the Anopaea 
path as the route round Mt. Callidromus by Doris to Phocis 
(C. A. H. iv. 293 f.). Hence Hydarnes, by taking the shorter 
Anopaea path, eluded the retiring Peloponnesians and surprised 
Leonidas. Kromayer (of. cé¢. iv, p. 53) posts the Phocians above 
old Drakospilia, and holds that Leonidas was aware of the 
approach of Hydarnes by the Anopaea, and intended to fight a 
rear-guard action in defence of his allies, but was prevented from 
withdrawing in time by the narrowness of the pass (pp. 60 f.). 
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A 


Abae, i. 72; temple of, ii. 244. 

Abaris, story of, i. 316. 

Abdera, founding of, i. 129, ii. 81; 
site of, 167 ; reputation of, i. 129. 

Abydos, bridge of Xerxes at, ii. 
142-3. 

Acanthus, ii. 80, 170. 

Aces, river, H.’s tale of, i. 294. 

Achaea Demeter, ii. 28. 

Achaeans (in Peloponnese, original 
home of Ionians), i. 121, ii. 259; 
Cleomenes claims to be A., ii. 40. 

— (in Thessaly), ii. 177, 220. 

Achaemenidae, genealogy of, i. 386 ; 
Darius of younger branch of, 397. 

Achelous, i. 165. 

Acheron, ii. 54. 

Achilles, course of, i. 325. 

Acropolis, approach to, ii. 252; de- 
fence of, 251-2; serpent in, 247-8. 

‘Acte’, meaning of, i. 31. 

Adimantus, H. unfair to, i. 39; 
supposed bribery of, ii. 236; sup- 
posed cowardice of, 267. 

Admirals, Persian, ii. 278. 

Adrastus (of Phrygia), i. 71-2. 

— (of Argos), cult of, at Sicyon, ii. 
34; story of, 297. 

Adria, early navigation of, i. 127; 
amber route down, 314. 

Aeaces, tyrant of Samos, i. 344. 

Aeacidae, summoned to Salamis, 
li. 256. 

Aeacus, shrine of, ii. 50. 

Aegidae, a clan at Sparta, priests of 
Apollo, i. 350. 

Aegina, wealth of, ii. 45, 3215 
weights and measures, 118; corn 
trade of, 147. 


Aeginetan marbles, i. 272. 

Aeginetans in Egypt, 1. 254; rivalry 
with Samos, 272; wars with 
Athens, date of, ii. 48-9, 101-2; 
expelled from island, 100-1 ; con- 
tingent of ships, 249; at Salamis, 
266, 386; Athenian prejudice 
against, 45, 321. 3 

Aegis, origin of, i. 364. 

Aeolians, origin of, ii. 162 ; migra- 
tion of, i. 123-4; meanings of 
‘Aeolis’, 124. 

Aeschrionian tribe (Samian), i. 263. 

Aeschylus, H. borrows from Persae 
of, i. 21; corrects as to a myth, 
2458; H. and A. on numbers of 
Greek and Persian fleets, ii. 363-4; 
on Salamis, 379, 384-5; on strata- 
gem of Themistocles, 380; on 
Xerxes’ retreat, 274. 

Aesop, fables of, i. 118; death of, 
232-3. 

Aetiological legends, i. 346, ii. 48, 94. 

Africa, geography of, i. 317, 360; 
boundaries of, 317; circumnavi- 
gation of, 318; accuracy of H. 
on fauna of, 365-7. 

Agamemnon, claimed by Spartans, 
li. 197. 

Agathyrsi, luxury of, i. 339; geld 
mines of, 431; promiscuityamong, 


339- ; 

Aglaurus, myth of, ii. 252. 

Agrarian troubles, i. 354. 

Alalia, in Corsica, i. 128. 

Alarodii, i. 286. 

Alcaeus, quoted by H.,i. 21; mistake 
of H. as to date of, ii. 56. 

Alcaeus, supposed son of Heracles, 
15150. 

Alcmaeonidae, descent of, ii. 28; 
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wealth of, 29, 116; restoration of 
Delphic temple by, 29 ; disloyalty 
of, 40, 116, 359-60; H.’s pre- 
judice for, i. 42; ii. 38, 40, 1195 
H.’s defence of, in 490 B.C., 359; 
alleged hatred of tyranny, 115. 

Alea, temple of Athena, i. go. 

Aleuadae, position of, in Thessaly, 
ii. 126; Medism of, 126, 287. 

Alexander (of Macedon), Hellenic 
lineage of, ii. 8, 282 ; conquests of, 
7, at Greek games 8; friendship of, 
for Athens, 307; murder of Per- 
sian ambassadors, 7. 

Alilat, Arabian goddess, i. 258. 

Alpeni, ii. 226. 

Alphabet, Phoenician, i. 117 ; rela- 
tion to Greek, ii. 26. 

Alus, in Thessaly, ii. 217. 

Alyattes, conquests of, i. 62, 66; 
eastern war of, 633 friend of 
Periander, 63, ii. 341; tomb of, 
i, IOT. 

Amasis, head of native reaction, 
i. 244; inconsistent policy of, 253; 
reliance on Greek mercenaries, 
244; friendship with Greeks, 253; 
prosperity of Egypt under, 253; 
tomb of, 251, 260; character and 
stories of, 252. 

Amazons, in Scythia, i. 
attack Attica, ii. 398. 

Amber route, i. 314. 

Ameinias of Pallene, ii. 264. 

Ameinocles, the Thessalian, ii. 215. 

Amenemhét III, called Moeris, i. 
2173; statue in Ashmolean, 242 ; 
makes Labyrinthand Lake Moeris, 
240-2, 417; date of, 440. 

Amenhotep III (Amenophis), i. 419. 

— IV (Akhnaton), i. 419. 

Amestris, ii. 169. 

Ammonians, oracle of, i. 176; ram- 
headed god of, 187; attack of 
Cambyses on, 263, 395. 

Amompharetusat Plataea, ii. 311-12. 

Amon, god of ‘Thebes, i. 156, 186 ; 
called Zeus by Greeks, 186 ; festi- 
val of, 187. 

Amphiaraus, temple and oracle of, 
ji. 280-1. 


340-1 ; 
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Amphicrates of Samos, i. 272. 

Amphictyonic Council, meetings of, 
ii. 224; proscribes Ephialtes, 225. 

Amphitryon, father of Heracles, ii. 
27, i. 438. 

Amyntas, King of Macedon, ii. 7. 

Amyrtaeus, Egyptian king, date of, 
1,235, 200; 

Anacharsis, story of, i. 329. 

Anachronisms in H., ii. 19 (Arista- 
goras), 49, 68 (on naval tactics), 
Tro (as to lot at Athens). 

Anacreon, i. 295. 

Anaitis, worship of, i. 112, 410. 

Anaxandrides, i. 90, ii. 16. 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, ii. 73, 
205; and Zancle, 199. 

Androcrates, shrine of, ii. 296. 

Androphagi, i. 339. 

Andros, worship of Dionysus at, i. 
315; Themistocles at Andros, ii. 
271. 

Aneristus, ii. 180. 

Animal worship, varieties of, in 
Egypt, i. 199; explanation of, 
204. 

Animism, offerings to spirits of dead, 
i. 328-9, ii. 54, cf. i. 326, li. 2; 
messages to unseen world, i. 335 ; 
expulsion of spirits, 1335 fight- 
ing with unseen, 335, cf. 358. 

Anopaea, ii. 226, 376. 

Ant gold, i. 289. 

Anthropology, four criteria of, used 
by H., i. 311 ; H.’s marriage cus- 
toms, types, 154; value of H.’s 
contributions to in Bk. IV, 302. 
See Animism, Blood-drinking, 
Burial Customs, Cannibalism, 
Divination, Hair, Marriage Cus- 
toms. 

Antidorus, ii. 238. 

Anysis, King of Egypt, i. 234. 

Aparyti, i. 283. 

Apaturia, festival of, i. 123, 119. 

Aphetae, ii. 216. 

Aphrodite, foreign equivalents of, i. 
1133 foreign origin of, in Greece, 
113; corresponds to Hathor, 
a8 ; her temple at Cythera, 
106. 
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Apis, cult of, i. 184; marks of, 184, 
263 ; and Cambyses, 264. 

Apollo, grotto and worship of at 
Athens, ii. 108; in Scythia, i. 
3253; Aogins, 99; <Avkeios, 86, 
133;  arpwos, 119; cf. also 
Branchidae, Delphi, Horus. 

Apollonia, on Adriatic, Corinthian 
colony, ii. 328. 

Apries, i, 248, 424; daughter of, 
250. 

Apsinthii, ii. 75. 

Aqueduct, at Samos, i. 
Athens, ii. 123. 

Arabia, H. extends to Mediterranean, 
i, 257; furthest land to south, 
290; land of spices, ib.; fidelity 
of Arabians, 257; their relations 
to Persia, 280; and to Assyria, 
236. 

Araxes, river, H. on, i. 152. 

Arbitration in civil disputes, i. 354, 
ii, 11; by Periander, 56; by 
Corinth, IIo, 193. 

Arcadians, primitive race, i. 89; 
made Pelasgic, 443; coins of and 
federation of, ii. 93; wars with 
Lacedaemonians, i. 89-90; at 
Plataea, ii. 299; as mercenaries, 
241-2. 

Arcesilaus II, murder of, i. 354. 

Archers, Athenian, at Plataea, ii. 
295, 300, 313. 

Archias, informant of H., i. 29, 
270-1. 

Archilochus, i. 59. 

Archons, used for dating, i. 438, ii. 
251; and presidents of the 
Naucraries, 38. Cf. Polemarch. 

Ardericca, in Babylonia, i, 144; in 
Persia, ii. I14. 

Areopagus, hill of, ii. 251; Council 
of, prominent in Persian war, 248. 

Ares, identified with Set, i. 198; in 
Scythia, 325-6; in Thrace, ii. 3. 

Argades, tribe at Athens, ii. 33; in 
Jonia, i. 119. 

Arganthonius, longevity of, i. 128, 

Argippaei, race of, i. 310, 428; 
sacredness of, 311; limit of H.’s 
knowledge, 309. 
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Argives, name of, used for Greeks, 
ii. 34; cf. also Pheidon. 

Argonauts, i. 55, ii. 216; at Lemnos, 
1. 347; in Libya, 360, 

Argos, legendary history of, and 
claims to hegemony, i. 54, ii. 
188; descent of Macedonian 
kings from, 282; power of kings 
at, 189 ; early wars with Lacedae- 
monians, i. 96, 269; war as to 
Thyrea, 96-7; Cleomenes’ attack 
on, ii. 94-6; date of this attack, 
352-3; depopulated, 96; rela- 
tions with Sicyon, 34, I01; 
Medism of, 187-91, 289-91; 
negotiations of, with Lacedaemo- 
nians in 480 B.C., 188-9; wars 
of, with Lacedaemonians circ. 470 
B.C., 303; destroys Mycenae, 97 ; 
democratic constitution of, 303; 
later relations of, with Lacedae- 
monians, i. 196, ii. 188, Ig1; 
Heraeum at, i. 69, ii. 96. 

Arians, Asiatic tribe, i. 285, ii. 153. 

Arians, old name of Medes, ii. 153. 

Arimaspi, legend of, i. 307. 

Arimnestus, of Sparta, ii. 314; of 
Plataea, 317-18. 

Arion, story of, i. 63; dithyramb of, 
64. 

Aristagoras, career and character 
of, ii. 65; attempt on Myrcinus, 
date of, 66. 

Aristeas, poem of, i. 306; story of, 
308. 

Aristeia, for Salamis, ii. 122; for, 
Plataea, 317. 

Aristides, character of, ii. 263; 
ostracism of, 184; return to 
Athens of, 262; as general in 
480 B.C., 262, 267; glorified by 
Plutarch, 306, 308. 

Aristodemus, ii. 231. 

Aristophanes, parodies of H., i. 55. 
Also 171 (as to rise of Nile), ii. 40 
(as to Cleomenes), 

Aristotle, criticizes H.’s natural 
history, i, 213, 291; on the 
Ephorate, 89 ; on tyrants, 273, ii. 
340, 346; on constitutional revo- 
lutions, i, 355. 
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Arithmetic, palpable, i. 336. 

Armenians, coming of,i. 61; racial 
connexion of, ii. 157; tegion of, 
i. 286, ii. 23. 

Armour, Greek, i. 132, 360 ; Asiatic, 
ii. 152-3; different types of in 
Xerxes’ army, 151-2; superiority 
of Greek to Persian, 224. 

Artabanus, warning to Darius, i. 
331; to Xerxes, ii. 148. 

Artabazus, prudent advice of, ii. 
306 ; retreat of, 315, 327; descen- 
dants of, 276-7. 

Artachaees, height of, ii. 170. 

Artaphrenes, name of, ii.g; appoints 
generals, i. 403; reorganizes 
Tonia, ii. 79. 

Artaxerxes, meaning of name, ii. 
105; and Mascames, 166. 

ArtaYyctes, governor of Sestos, ii. 
335; execution of, 336. 

Artemis, at Ephesus, i. too; in 
Thrace, ii. 3; A. Orthia, i. 333. 
Artemisia, at Salamis, ii. 265; con- 
sulted by Xerxes, 270; dynasty 

of, i. I, 3, li. 164. 

Artemisium, its connexion with 
Thermopylae, ii. 206-7, 371-2; 
Greek forces at, 235; battles of, 
239, 375-6; retreat from, 240. 

Arthmius, of Zelea, ii. 287. 

Aryandes, revolt of, i. 356. 

Aryans, original home of, ii. 156 ; 
tule in Asia, i. 381. 

Asclepius, worship of, ii. 164. 

Asia, origin and first use of name, i. 
320; boundaries of, 284 ; rivalry 
of, with Europe, 271; Persian 
claim to, ii. 335. 

— Minor, geographical importance 
of, i. 370; breadth of, 93; primi- 
tive peoples of, 131, 371 ; features 
of myths of, 70, 371, 375; Hittite 
empire in, 57. 

Asine, site of, ii. 260. 

Asopus (in Boeotia), Persian camp 
on, ii. 292; H.’s use of name, 300. 

— (in Trachis), defile of, ii. 221; 
Persians use road, 243; guarded 
by Trachis, 376. 


Ass, an Eastern animal, i. 342; 
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horned, 366 ; that does not drink, 
367; wild asses in chariots, ii.159. 

Assurbanipal, library of, i. 378; in- 
scription of, 149; cylinder of, 57, 
61, 243; and Gyges, 57, 61; and 
Egypt, 243-4. 

Assyrians, character of, i. 3773 
chronology of, 439; and Cim- 
merians, 61,106; conquer Egypt, 
234, 243, 378; empire of, 377 ; fall 
of 105, 107, 378; H.’s ignorance 
of, 136, 234, 378, —:g007mmand: 
Lydians, 59; and Medes, 383. 
Name of, 56; satrapy, size of, 136, 
284; weapons of, ii. 155; writing, 
1. 333. 

Assyrian ‘history’ of H., i. 379. 

Astrabacus, shrine of, ii. gt. 

Astrology, in Egypt, i. 208. 

Astyages, dream of, i. 107; charac- 
ter of, 383; fall of, 385. 

Atarneus, i. 124. 

Athamas, legend of, ii. 218-20. 

Athena, identified with Neith, i. 
196; of Ilion, ii. 147; Polias 
and her snake, 248, cf.i.126; Pro- 
naia at Delphi, ii. 246; Scirias, 
267; in N. Africa, i. 365. Trea- 
sures of, at Athens, ii. 251; her 
shrine, 39, 46; contest of, with 
Poseidon, i. 95, ii. 253; story of 
sham, i. 83. 

Athens : 

Site, butldings and constitution: 
walls, ii. 31; Acropolis, 32, 252; 
buildings of Pisistratus, 343, 
ch 0 123.) diribes, Bra 3—aee i 
Bovdn,39; knights,112; orparnyot, 
106, 357; lot, 110; number of 
citizens, 57, 256. 

Internal history: 
claim to be autochthonous, ii. 198 ; 
early legends, 247, 249; Pelas- 
gians, i. 444; revolution of Cylon, 
ii. 37; factions, i. 81, ii. 33 ;Solon’s 
work, i.67, 253; under Pisistratus, 
80, iil, 342-5; overthrow of 
Pisistratidae, 24; constitution of 
Cleisthenes, 36; factions, 500- 
49° B.C., 60; traitors at, in 
490 B.C., 359-61. 
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External history: 

wars with Mitylene, ii. 56; wars 
with Aegina, 48, 101-2; foreign 
policy of Pisistratus, 344 f.; appeal 
to Persia, 40; Lacedaemonian 
jealousy, IIo, 351; alliance with 
Lacedaemonians and recognition 
of their hegemony, 107, 353, cf. 
236; Marathon campaign, 358; 
number of fleet, 100; at Plataea, 
312,391, 394-53 policy in 479 B.C., 
389; relations of with West, 256; 
peace with Persia, 189-91. Cf. 
also Herodotus, Ionians. 

Athletics, importance of, ii. 19, i. 
298 ; boat races, ii. 99; foot-race, 
8; pancratium, 332; pentath- 
lum, 301; records in, 250; Greek 
idea of sportsmanship, i. 248. 

Atlantic, first use of name, i. 153. 

Atlas, Mount, i. 363. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, i. 264; 
influence of, 265, 297, 430, li. 125. 

Attaginus, banquet of, ii. 293; 
Medizing of,, 326. 

Attica, passes from, ii. 291. 

Atys, cult of, i. 70; self-mutilation, 
58; corresponds to Tammuz, 206. 

Augila, H.’s accurate description of, 


i. 357. 
B 


Babylon, authorities for,i. 135; size 
of, 137; walls of, 136; gates of, 
301; palaces and temples of, 140 ; 
hanging gardens, 141; capture by 
Cyrus, 146, 379; Aristotle’s ac- 
count of capture, 146-7; revolts 
of, 299-301, 398; dress of people 
of, 150; was H. at Babylon? 140. 

Babylonia, Appendix II; confused 
by H. with Assyria, i. 136, 283 ; 
taxation of, 147; plain of, 147; 
canals in, 143, 148; fertility of, 
149; Climate of, 148; boats of, 
oe Bip ita 

Bacchiadae, at Corinth, ii. 52, 249. 

Bacis, oracles of, ii. 240, 261, 262. 

Bactria, i. 284. 

Bald men. See Argippael. - 

Bamboo, H.’s knowledge of, i. 288. 


Barathrum, at Athens, ii. 179. 

Barbary sheep, i. 292. 

Barca, foundation of, i. 354; trans- 
plantation of people of, 369. 

Bardiya. See Smerdis. 

Baths, vapour, i. 329. 

Battus, meaning of name, i. 352. 

Beans, aversion from (in Egypt), i. 
M2. 

Bexés, meaning of, i. 156. 

Belbina, ii. 276. 

Belus, the sun-god, i. 56; temples of, 

~T40-1 ; feasts and amours of, 141; 
statue of, its importance, 142. 

Behistun Inscription, i. 392. 

Benefactors of Persian king, ii. 264. 

Bessi, oracle of, ii. 168. 

Bias, one of ‘ the Seven Wise Men’, 
i. 65-6; and the West, 129. 

Bitumen, for mortar, i. 139; springs 
of at Is (Hit), ib. 

Black race, primitive in India, i. 285 
(Eastern Ethiopians). 

Black Sea (Pontus), size of, i. 332; 
account of, 334; Greek feeling 
towards, 331. 

Blood, in covenants, among Arabs, i. 
258; among Lydians, 94 ; among 
Scyths, 327, cf. 259; poured 
on sacred objects, 326; blood- 
drinking generally, 327. 

Boats, on Euphrates, i. 149 ; on Nile, 
213-14. 

Boeotarchs, ii. 292. 

Boeotia, Phoenicians in,i. 349. Sce 
also Thebes. 

Boges, self-devotion, i. 98. ii. 166, 

Bones of heroes as charms, i. 90; 
used as fuel, 326. 

Boreas, legend of, ii. 215. 

Borysthenes, mart of (Olbia), i. 308 ; 
river (Dnieper), 323-4. 

Bosporus, dimensions of, i. 332; 
bridge over, 334. 

Bowls, at Delphi, i. 74, ii. 276; 
Lacedaemonian, i. 92, 269; Scy- 
thian, 331; of Colaeus, 352. 

Bows, Ethiopian, i. 262; Scythian, 
308, 3435 Greek, di. 15615) in 
proverb of Amasis, i. 252. 

Branchidae, temple of, at Didyma, 
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ji. 72 ; Croesus’ dedication at, Io1; 
Necho’s dedication, 247; sack of, 
io ip 

Branding, a mark of slaves, ii. 141, 
232. 

Brauron, site of, ii. 123 ; connexion 
of Pelasgi with, i. 445. 

Bribery, of Delphi,ii.30 ; of Spartans, 
92; of Themistocles, 237.; sug- 
gested of Greek leaders, 287. 

Brickwork, Babylonian, i. 139. 

Bridges, over Hellespont, ii. 141-2 ; 
over Ister, i. 334; over Strymon, 
ii. 169. 

Brygians, ii. 80, i. 371. 

Bubastis, site of, i. 195; festival at, 
196 ; cat cemetery at, 200; temple 
at, 234-5. 

Budini, i. 339-40. 

Burial customs, of Athens, i. 68, 325; 
at Babylon, 151; in Delos, 316; 
among Libyans, 365; among Per- 
sians, 118 ; among Scyths, 328-9. 

Burning bodies of victims, i. 185 (in 
Egypt), ii. 202 (at Carthage); 
burying alive, i. 265, ii. 169. 

Busiris, story of, i. 188 ; town of, 196. 

Buto (in Delta), site of, i. 197; 
oracle of, 244,274; (near Arabia), 
i, 204. 

Byzantium, foundation of, i. 344; 
revolt of, ib., ii. 10; monuments 
Atwi. 333. 

Cc 


Cabiri, origin and worship of, i. 192. 

Cadmean victory, i. 128. 

Cadmeans, migration of, i. 349, ii. 
78. 

Cadmus (the Phoenician), a real 
person? i. 347; genealogy of, 188, 
438 ; grandfather of Dionysus, 240. 

Cadmus (of Cos) and Zancle, ii. 
199-200. 

Cadytis (Gaza), i. 247; captured by 
Necho, ib. 

Calasiries, i, 249. 

Calchedon, foundation of, i. 344; 
revolt of, ii. 10, 

Calendar, Greek systems of, i. 158; 


Egyptian, 158-9, 415. 
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Callias, story of, ii. 115. 

—, ‘Peace’ of, ii. 189-9r. 

Callidromus, Mount, ii. 208, 

Camarina, il. 194. 

Cambyses III, King of Persia, 
mother of, i. 256; in Babylon, 
385, 394; receives submission of 
Phoenicians, 262; kills Smerdis, 
264-5, 392, 396; in Egypt, 260, 
264, 266, 394; Ethiopian cam- 
paign of, 261, 394; madness of, 
266, 394; death of, 274, 393; 
length of reign of, 274; traditions 
as to, 393. 

Camel, description of, i. 289 ; speed 
of, ii. 159. 

Canal of Corinth, ii. 342; of Darius, 
i. 246; of Xerxes, ii. 135. 

Candaules, name of, i. 56; story of, 
58. 

Cannibalism, its motives, i. 311, cf. 
357; in India, 288; in S. Russia, 
339- 

Canobus, i. 167. 

‘ Canopic jars’, i. 209. 

Cappadocian, See Syrian. 

Carcinitis, i. 337. 

Cardia, ii. 75-6. 

Carians, akin to Mysians and 
Lydians, i. 370; how far Indo- 
European ? 131; in Asia, 130; in 
the islands and Greece, 131; at 
Athens, ii. 32; in Egypt, i. 196 ; 
defeat of, ii. 64; armour of, i. 
132-3. 

Carneia, festival of, ii. 223. 

Carthage, H.’s ignorance of position 
of, i. 361 ; voyage of Hanno, 319 ; 
exclusive trade policy of, 293; 
wars with Greeks in Western 
Mediterranean, 127, ii. 196; 
treaties with Rome and with 
Etruscans, i, 128; relations with 
Persia, 262, ii. 201; mercenary 
army of, 200. 

Carystus, position of, ii, 105; sub- 
dued by Athens, 332. 

Caspian Sea, size of and H.’s know- 
ledge of, 1. 153. 

Cassia, how and where obtained, i. 
291. 
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Cassiterides, name of and position 
of, i. 293. 

Caste system, in Egypt, i. 249; in 
early Athens (?), ii. 33; not at 
Sparta, 88. 

Cats, habits of, i. 199; mummies 
of, 200, 

Caucasus, H.’s knowledge of, i. 153; 
passes through, 106. 

Caucones, in Peloponnese, i. 350. 

Caunus, i. 133. 

Cauterization in Libya, i. 364. 

Cavalry, Lydian, i. 62, 95, 126; 
Persian, at Plataea, ii. 304; Per- 
sian horse bowmen, 309; late 
development of, at Athens, i. 85. 

Cecrops, ii. 249; ‘border’ of, 183. 

Census, in Egypt, i. 253; primitive, 
in Scythia, 331. 

Celaenae, site and rivers of, ii. 137. 

Ceos, ii. 261. 

Cephenes, ii. 153. 

Cercina, i. 368. 

Cercopes, ii. 226. 

Chalcedon. See Calchedon. 

Chalcis, colonies in the Chersonese, 
ii. 277; aristocracy of, 42; war 
with Eretria, 58; Athenian 
cleruchy at, 42. 

Chaldaeans, original home of, i. 142; 
a priestly caste, 142, 378. 

Charaxus, brother of Sappho, i. 233. 

Chariots, borrowed from Libya (?), 
i. 365; use of, in war, ii. 62; set 
up as trophy, 43-4; given as a 
reward, 276; chariot racing a 
mark of wealth, 76. 

Chemmis (in Upper Egypt), i. 211 ; 
(in Delta), floating island of, 
245. 

Cheops, pyramid of, i. 228, 416; 
H.’s account of, 227. 

Chephren, pyramid of, i. 230; statue 
OLes2 7. 

Chersonese, Thracian, inhabitants of, 
ii. 75; measurements of, 76; 
Miltiades in, 76; commands corn 
route, 335, 344- 

Chios, altar of, at Delphi, i. 233; 
great population of, 160; ally of 
Miletus, 63, 128, ii. 67 ; at Lade, 
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69; disaster of, 74; revolts from 
Persia 479 B.C., 279, 327. 

Children, Greek love of, ii. 53, 74. 

Chilon, the ephor, one of ‘Seven 
Wise Men’, i. 81; andthe Lycur- 
gean dywyn, 87; puts down 
tyrants, 81, ii. 346: 

Choaspes, water of, sacred, i. 146. 

Chronology, Appendix XIV. Early, 
in H., ii. 1043; of Pheidon, 117; 
of Pisistratidae, i. 84 ; of Themis- 
tocles, ii. 184; of 499-480 B.C., 
LPL) URES 

Cilicia, extent of, i. 282; ruled by 
native princes, 94; Greek satrap (?) 
of, ii. 333; connexion with 
Phoenicia, 161; H.’s confusion as 
to ‘ Cilician gates’, 22. 

Cimmerians, invasion of, i. 60-2,106 ; 
and Sinope, 306; survivals of 
name of, 306; tombs of, 306. 

Cimon, genealogy of, ii. 77. 

Cinnamon, i. 291. 

Cinyps, fertility of, i. 368; Greek 
attempt on, li. 17. 

Circumcision,as atest of race, i. 218; 
in Egypt, 181, 228, 414; in Pales- 
tine, 219. 

Cithaeron, line of defence against 
Persians in 480 B.C., ii. 370; 
Greek position on in 479 B.C., 
294, 379, 391- 

Clazomenae, position of, i. 62. 

Cleisthenes (of Athens), descent of, 
ii. 36; reforms of, 37; H.’s view 
of reforms, 34; probable end of, 


40. 

Cleisthenes (of Sicyon), ii. 339; re- 
lations with Delphi, 34; tribal 
names given by, 35. 

Cleobis (and Bito), story of and 
statues of, i. 68-9. 

Cleombrotus, ii. 290. 

Cleomenes, cf. Appendix XVII. 
Relations with Demaratus, ii. 41; 
fails to take Argos, 96; at Aegina, 
82; madness of, 16; death of, 93. 

Cleruchy, meaning of, ii. 42. 

Climate, Greek views of effect of, 
i. 119, ii. 337- 

Cnidus, 1. 134. 
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Coinage, invention by Lydians, i. 
102; Persian, 282, 356; Euboic, 
281; of Samos and Cyrene, 355 ; 
of Zancle and Rhegium, ii. 199- 
200; proving alliance, 72, 255. 

Colaeus, i. 351. 

Colchis, linen of, i. 219 ; connexion 
with Egypt? 218; satrapy of, 
286; arms of, ii. 151; trade route 
to, 158. 

Colias, Cape, ii. 268. 

Colonization, fifth-century ideas of, 
1.345, Cf 022, il. 47/5) decree of 
Thera as to, i. 352; relations of 
colony and mother city, 262 ; rela- 
tions of Greeks and natives, 353; 
intermarriage with natives, 363 ; 
of Cypselidae, ii. 341. 

Colossae, ii. 139. 

Colossi, Egyptian, i. 221, 242, 253. 

Compass, points of the (ancient), 
i, 148. 

Conduits, water, i. 258. 
Aqueducts. 

Continents, origin of names of, i. 
320; boundaries of, 436. 

Corcyra, and Corinth, i. 269; and 
Samos, 268; neutrality of, in 
Persian war, ii. 203. 

Corinth, site of, ii. 53 ; early history 
of, 52; tyranny at, 340-2; rela- 
tions with Chalcis, i. 272, ii. 58; 
early relations with Athens, 51, 
55, 56; loan of ships to Athens, 
100; later hostility to Athens, i. 
39; at Salamis, ii. 267, 386; at 
Plataea, 299. Cf. also Periander. 

Corn trade of Pontus, i. 309, ii. 56, 
187. 

Corycian cave, li. 245. 

Cos, story of woman of, ii, 319-20. 

Cotton, first mention of, i. 290. 

Councils of war at Salamis, ii. 254. 

Couriers, speed of, ii. 291, i. 93. 


See also 


Cranai, old name for Athenians, ii. ' 


248. 

Crathis, river, in Achaia, i. 121; at 
Sybaris, ii, 18. 

Crestonia, ii. 2, 173; Creston (town 
Of} 7.0 

Crests, invention of, i, 132. 


Crete, early inhabitants of, ii. 204; 
Dorians in, i. 78; institutions of, 
compared with Spartan, 88, 91; 
Aegina and, 272; neutrality of, 
li. 203. Cf. also Minos, 

Crews, number of, i. 259, ii. 212. 

Crimea, H.’s mistake as to shape of, 
i. 303; origin of name of, 60. 

Critalla, ii. 137. 

Crocodile, description of, in H., i. 
200-2, and in Aristotle, 201 ; 
stories as to, 201; worshipped, 
201 ; supposed to be peculiar to 
Nile, 177. 

Croesus, alliances of, i. 72; offer- 
ings at Delphi, 73, at Branchidae, 
IoI ; pyre of, 98-9; as adviser of 
Cyrus, 125, 153; and Solon, 66-9. 

Crucifixion, by Greeks, ii. 336; (im- 
paling) by Persians, i. 302. 

Ctesias, critic of H.,i.36; his Median 
chronology, 384; as to Cyrus, 
389; as to Magian conspiracy, 
2753; as to marvels of East, 288, 
289; as to siege of Babylon, 300; 
as to Zopyrus, 302. 

Cubit, length of, i. 138. 

Curse of unfruitfulness, i. 274, ii. 
124. 

Cyanean rocks, i. 331. 

Cyaxares, empire of, i. 94, 382; date, 
94, 107, 383. 

Cyclades, geological formation of, 
ii, 12; not conquered by Cyrus, 
i. 129; ships from, in Xerxes’ 
fleet, ii. 162. 

Cydonia, i. 272. 

Cydrara, ii. 139. 

Cylon, conspiracy of, ii. 37-9. 

Cyme (in Aeolis), i. 124; tyrants of, 
ie 2075 

Cynegirus, ii. 113. 

Cynurians, ii. 260. 

Cynosura, ii. 261. 

Cypria, authorship of, i. 224. 

Cyprus, strategic importance of, ii. 
61; Greek colonization of, 62, 160; 
conquest of, by Assyria, 161, by 
Egypt, i. 255; Phoenician element 
in, ii. 61; recovered by Persians 
in Ionic revolt, 63. 
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Cypselidae, H.’s account of, i. 270; 
greatness of, ii. 340-2. 

Cypselus, childhood of, ii. 51 ; chest 
of, 53; rule of, 340. 

Cyrauis, See Cercina. 

Cyrene, date of founding of, i. 353; 
stories of founding of, 346, 351; 
constitutional changes at, 354; 
Amasis’ alliance with, 255; spring 
of Apollo at, 353; fertility of, 369. 

Cyrsilus, lynching of, ii. 288. 

Cyrus (the Great), an Achaemenid, i. 
387 ; importance in history of, 390; 
birth of, 107, 389 ; miraculous pre- 
servation of, 108, 389; beginning 
of reign of, 154; King of Anshan, 
386 ; conquers Medes, 111 ; dates 
of wars of, 125; and Croesus, 98 ; 
conquers Babylon, 146-7, 390; 
wars of, in extreme East, 135; 
death of, 153, 389-90; tomb of, 
110; religious policy of, 391; 
Persian reverence for, 279, 302; 
Greek accounts of, 389. 

Cyrus Cylinder, i. 386. 

Cythera, ii. 233, 1.9. 


D 


Damia and Auxesia, worship of, ii. 
46. 

Danauna, attack Egypt, i. 420. 

Danaus, myth of, i. 212. 

Danube, source and course of, i. 178, 
336; tributaries of, 322; absence 
of floods on, 323. 

Daphnae, mercenary camps at, i. 
175. 

Daric, first coined, i. 356; value of, 
282; cf. also 405. 

Darius, meaning of name, ii. 105 ; 
claim to throne of, i. 397, 2793 
length of reign of, ii. 125; im- 
portance of in history, i. 398; 
suppresses Magian conspiracy, 
397; names of confederates of, 
275-6; difficulties at accession, 
294 f.; siege of Babylon, 300; 
Thracian campaign, 334-53 
Scythian expedition, 430; con- 
ciliatory policy of, 222, il. 128; 


canal of, i. 246, ii. 135 ; Behistun 
Inscription of, i. 392; Darius 
Vase, ii. 128. 

Dascyleum, i. 58; satraps of, il. 
27%. 

Datum, Athenian disaster in, ii. 319. 

Decelea, position of, ii. 291 ; spared 
in Peloponnesian war, 318-19; 
Cheelze 

Dedications of ships, &c., ii. 275. 

Deioces, Greek features in story of, 
i. 104; date of, 383; a real per- 
son, 381, 384. 

Delos, description, ii. 103 ; date of 
visit of H. to, i. 251; pool of, 
251; sacred way to, 315 ; Hyper- 
boreans and, 315; tyrants’ policy 
to, 267, ii. 345; earthquake at, 
TO4. 

Delphi: 

Temple of : 
position of, ii. 246 ; roads to, 245; 
burning of, i. 74; collection for, 
255; rebuilding of, ii. 29; H.’s 
familiarity with, i. 74; French 
exploration at, 69, il. 30. 

History of : 
connexion with Lacedaemonians, 
ii. 86, cf. i. 87, Lycurgean institu- 
tions; hostility to tyrants, ii. 34; 
bribery of, 30; Medism of, 247; 
urges submission to Persia, 199 ; 
Persian expedition to, 246-7; 
spared by Persians in 479 B.C., 
306-7. 

Oracle: 
procedure of, i. 73, ii. 182-3, 185, 
209; privileges at, i. 75. 

Policy of : 
colonization, i. 128, ii. 17 ; inter- 
feres to end strife, i. 354, and to 
promote unification of states, go ; 
moral influence of, 129, 233, ii. 98. 

Famous oracles: 
to Arcesilaus, i. 355; to Argos 
before invasion of Xerxes, ii. 188 ; 
to Athens in 480 B.C., 181, 183; 
to Battus, i. 352-3; to Cretans in 
480 B.C., ii. 203; to Croesus, th 
73, 75 3; as to Leonidas, ii. 228 ; to 
Lycurgus, i. 87. 
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Delphi (continued) : 
Famous offerings at: 
of Alyattes, i. 65; of Chians (the 
‘altar’), 2333; of Croesus, 74; 
of Cypselus, 59; of Greeks in 
479 B.C. (the ‘ Tripod’), ii, 322; 
of Gyges, i. 59 ; of Rhodopis, 233 ; 
of Siphnians (? Cnidians), 271. 

Delta, H.’s knowledge of, i. 412; 
thought by Greeks to be Egypt, 
166. 

Demaratus, deposition of, ii. 90; 
receives cities from Xerxes, 91; 
warming sent to Sparta, 234; 
conversations with Xerxes, 165. 

Demes, number of, at Athens, ii. 37. 

Demeter, worship of, ii. 257; cf. 
also Achaea, 

Democedes, 1. 297. 

Democracy, marks of, i. 278; 
democracies in Ionia, ii. 80; harsh 
treatment of by Gelo, 195 ; demo- 
cratic movement in Peloponnese 
after 479 B.C., 303. 

Democritus, ii. 250. 

Demonax, constitution of, i. 355. 

‘ Deserters’ in Egypt, i. 174-5. 

Dialects, in Ionia, i. 120; in Cyprus, 
ii, 161. 

Diaries, parallel, of Xerxes’ fleet and 
army, li. 371-2, 373-5. 

Dice, Egyptian fondness for, i, 225. 
Diekplous, use of, among Jonians, 
ii. 65,68. Cf. Tactics, naval. 

Diolcus, at Corinth, ii. 136. 

Dionysius of Phocaea, naval manceu- 
vres of, ii. 68. 

Dionysus, a late element in Greek 
Pantheon, i, 191; date of intro- 
duction of, 239 ; connected with 
Thrace, ii. 33 by some with 
Osiris, i. 186; worship favoured 
by tyrants, 340-1, 344. 

Dioscuri, emblems of, ii. 41; stars 
dedicated to, 275; and Helen, 318. 

Dipaea, battle of, ii. 303-4. 

Divination, various kinds of, i.-195 ; 
in Scythia (by twigs), 327; in 
North Africa (among the tombs), 
358; at Thebes, ii. 280. 

Divine origin. See Kings, 


Division of money, among citizens, 
1,272, 11.200: 

Dnieper, course of, i. 321, 324; 
wooded banks of, 307 ; liman of, 
323. 

Doberus, ii. 169. 

Dodecarchy, Egyptian, i. 240, 378. 

Dodona, Pelasgian, i. 443; oracle of, 
founded, i. 193-4; priestesses of, 
29, 194; methods of, 195; con- 
sulted by people of Apollonia, ii. 
328. 

Dogs, Babylonian, i. 147; Egyptian, 
199, 200; Paeonian, ii.1; in Persia 
sacred, i. 108, 118. 

Dolonci, ii. 76. 

Dolopes, ii. 177. 

Dolphin stories, i. 64. 

Dorians, only real Hellenes to H., 
i. 76; migration of, 76-7; con- 
nexion with Macedonians, 78; 
colonies in Asia Minor, 121, ii. 
162; expeditions against Attica, 
42; take no part in Ionic revolt, 
67. 

Dorieus, ii. 17, 196, 348. 

Doriscus, ii. 58, 150, 166. 

Dreams, H.’s belief in, ii. 25; ex- 
planation of, 132; warnings in, i. 
264; men held responsible for 
their action in dreams, 154; dream 
oracle (of Amphiaraus), ii. 200; 
dream motive borrowed by H. 
from Homer, 131. 

Dreams of Agariste, ii. 119; 
Artabanus, 132; Astyages, i. 107, 
390; Cambyses, 264; Croesus, 70; 
Cyrus, 154; Hipparchus, ii. 25; 
Hippias, 109; Xerxes, 131. 

Dress, Babylonian, i. 150 ; Egyptian, 


182, 231; Greek, ii. 48, 40; 
Libyan, i, 364; Persian, 116; 
Scythian, 340-1. 

Drinking, in Persia, i, 1153 in 


Scythian fashion, ii. 98. 
Dryopians, region of, i. 79. 
Dryoscephalae, pass of, ii, 304~5. 

E 
Earth, Persian respect for, i. 
413. 


118, 
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Earthquake, at Delos, ii. 104; attri- 
buted to Poseidon, i. 33, ii. 176; 
rare in S. Russia, i. 313. 

Ecbatana (in Media), site of, i. 104 ; 
treasures at, ii. 21; (in Syria), i. 
274. 

Echemus, ii. 297. 

Echinades, i. 165. 

Eclipse, battle (585 B.C.), i. 93; of 
481 B.C., ii. 144-5; of 480 B.C., 
290. 

Edonians, ii. 5. 

Egypt : 

Land of: 

meaning of name, i. 156; native 

name for, 166; Greeks thought 

Delta only to be E., 167 ; size of, 

160-1 ; boundaries of, 168; soil 

of, 160; mountains of, 162; 

climate of, 205; distinction be- 

tween Upper and Lower, 159; 

African or Asiatic ? 317, 437- 
History of : 

App. X; antiquity of, i. 236; 

lists of kings, 216; records, 236 ; 

early raids against, 224; E. and 

Assyria, 234, 240, 243; under 

Saite kings, 240. 

HI. and Egypt: 

character of H.’s. account, i. 179; 

Strabo’s, compared, 241; folk- 

tales in H.’s history, 222, 224, 

230, 232, 243; derives Greek re- 

ligion from E., 191, 239; H. and 

religion of, 157, 179, 413. 

Greeks and Egypt: 

early relations of, i. 212; Greeks in 

Delta, 167; E. dislike of Greeks, 

253) 423+ 
Egypt under Persia: 

App. V.3, IX. 1; Persian garti- 

sons in E., i. 175; Cambyses in, 

264; tribute from, 243 ; satrapy of 

E., 283; E. at Artemisium, il. 

239, 376; at Salamis, 383-4, 386; 

at Plataea, 300. 

Egyptian religion: 

Pantheon, of, i. 238; temples of, 

217; sacrifices of, 184-5, 189 ; no 

heroes in, 192; festivals of, 195 f.; 

worship of animals in, 199. 


Egyptian people: 
colour of, 1.218; circumcised, 181; 
cleanliness of, 183 ; dress of, 182 ; 
writing of, 182; embalming, 208 ; 
physicians, 208 ; priests, 184, 249; 
soldiers, 249 ; weapons of, ii. 160. 

Eion, capture of, ii. 166. 

Eleans, story of Eleans in Egypt, i. 
248; allies of Lacedaemonians, 
269; conquer Triphylia, 350; 
constitution of, ii. 303; on tripod 
at Delphi, 320; dtviners, i. 297, ii. 
301. 

Electrum, Lydian, i. 74. 

Elephant in N. Africa, i. 366. 

Elephantine, site of, i. 172-3; Nile 
at, 172; gate of Egypt, 175. 

Eleusis, war of Athens and, i. 67; de- 
scription of plain of, ii. 256; temple 
of Demeter at, burned, 315; pro- 
cession to, and cult at, 257; por- 
tent at, 256. 

Ellopia, ii, 241. 

Embalming, methods of, in Egypt, 
i. 208-Io. 

Enarees, nature of disease, i, 107; 
meaning of word, 327. 

Encheleis, ii. 307. 

Eneti, ii. 4, 1. 150. 

Enneacrounus, position and descrip- 
tion of, il. 123. 

Ennea Hodoi, ii. 169. 

Ephesus,site of, ii. 58; starting-place 
of Royal Road, 24, 270; Asiatic 
character of, i. 65, 123; temple of 
Artemis at, 100; reduced by 
Croesus, 65; takes no part in Ionic 
revolt, ii. 70. 

Ephialtes, ii. 225. 

Ephors at Sparta, origin of, i. 88; 
maintain Lycurgean discipline, ii. 
16; with Spartan king in field, 
320; growth of power of, 350. 

Ephorus, on Pelasgians, i. 444; on 
Marathon, ii. 355-6; on Parian 
expedition, 120-1; on Mycale, 332. 

Epidaurus, ii. 46. 

Epigoni, ii. 25 ; poem of, i. 314. 

Epilepsy, divine character of, i. 265. 

Epizelus, vision of, ii. 114. 

Erasinus, river, ii. 94. 
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Erechtheus, story of, ii. 253 ; not an 
Egyptian, i. 212; temple of, ii. 
251, 253; trophy at temple of, 
205. 

Bare war with Chalcis, i. 272, 
ii. 58; treason at, 105; destruc- 
tion of, by Persians, 106, 358. 

Erichthonius, story of, ii. 247. 

Eridanus, river, i. 292. 

Erinys, a personified curse, i. 350. 

Erythea, i. 305. 

Erythrae (in Boeotia), ii. 292. 

Erythraean Sea, i. 54. 

Etesian winds, ii. 202; and Nile, i. 
169. 

Ethiopians (African), Egyptian in- 
fluence on, i.175 ; conquer Egypt, 
234; attacked by Cambyses, 394 ; 
marvels in H.’s account of, 261 ; 
gifts to Persia, 395; in Persian 
army, ii. 156. 

— (Asiatic), i. 284. 

Etruscans, Lydian origin of, i. 103, 
376; wars with Phocaeans, 128. 
Euboeans, alleged bribery by, ii. 237. 

Euboic standard, i. 281. 

Euelthon of Cyprus, ii. 60. 

Euenius, the seer, ii. 328. 

Euphemus, i. 347. 

Euphrates, navigable to Babylon, 
i. 139; windings of, 144; diver- 
sion of, 146, 390; floods on, 148 ; 
boats on, 149. 

Euripus, ii. 374. 

Europe, origin of name of, i. 320; 
boundaries of, 436; enormous 
size of, 318. 

Euryanax, son of Dorieus, ii. 290. 

Eurybiades, Spartan admiral, ii. 254, 
275. 

Eurypontidae, kings at Sparta, 
origin of, ii. 83 ; genealogy of, 
278-9. 

Exampaeus, H. at, i. 
meaning of name, 323. 

Exploration, voyages, and travels, 
of Colaeus, i, 351; Nasamones, 
176; Phocaeans,127 ; Phoenicians, 
318, 348; Sataspes, 319; Scylax, 
320, 

‘Eyes’ of Great King, i. 108. 


323, 331; 


F 

Fayfim, H. in, i. 412; reservoir of, 
242, 413. 

Federal government, anticipation of 
(by Thales), i. 130. 

Females, kinship through, i. 134. 

Festivals, Greek and Egyptian com- 
pared, i. 195. 

Fig-trees, fertilization of, i. 149. 

Final causes, argument from, i. 291. 

Fire, Persian reverence for, i. 98, 
261, 409. 

Fire-signals, ii. 287. 

Fleets, strength of, ii. 363-6. See 
also Navies. 

— speed of ancient, ii. 211. 

Flint knives in embalming, i. 208. 

Flutes, various kinds of, i. 62. 

Folk-tales in Egyptian history, i. 
422; of Two Thieves, 224-5; of 
Rhodopis, 232; of Polycrates, 
267; of younger brother, 304. 

Footprints, sacred, i. 211, 331. 

Founder, honours to,i.354, ii. 19,77. 

Funeral orations, ii. 297. 

Future life, belief in, i. 226, 327-8, 
335, 1. 2. 


G 


Gadatas, Darius’ letter to, i. 401, ii. 
104, 264. 

Gaeson, ii. 330. 

Galepsus, ii. 172. 

Gamoroi, aristocracy of Syracuse, ii. 
194. 

Gandarii, an Indian tribe, i. 283. 

Garamantes, African tribe, i. 358. 

Gargaphia, site of, ii. 296. 

Gaumata, conspiracy of, i. 273, 392; 
death of, 277. 

Gaza. See Cadytis. 

Gebeleizis, Thracian god, i. 335. 

Gela, ii. 192. 

Gelo, family of, ii. r91-2; reign of, 
195; saluted as ‘king’, 197; 
early wars of, 196; negotiations 
of Greeks with, 195; forces of, 
197; victory of, at Himera, 202. 

Gelonus, i. 340. 

Geography, App. XIII; general 
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sketch of, i. 316; of Scythia, 426 ; 
of W. Asia, 316; of N. Africa, 361 ; 
cf. also Exploration, 

Geometry, invention of, in Egypt, 
1,222. 

Gephyraeans, connexion with Phoe- 
nicians, i. 349, ii. 25-0. 

Gergithes, ii. 147. 

Gerrhus, river, i. 325. 

— place (also called Gerrhi, IV. 71), 
15 Bp : 

Getae, a Thracian tribe, believe in 
immortality, i. 335; Salmoxis, 
god of, ib. 

Glaucus (of Chios), bowl of, i. 65. 

— (of Lycia), i. 134. 

— (of Sparta), story of, ii. 98. 

Gnomon, invention of, i. 221. 

Gods, twelve, altar of, at Athens, 
dis FLO, 1.162: 

Gold, in Central Asia, i. 307; in 
India, 287, 289, 290; in Libya, 
368; in Lydia, 101; among 
Massagetae, 154; in Siphnos, 271; 
in Thasos, ii. 81; in Thrace (Da- 
tum), 319; guarded treasure of, i. 
289, 305, 3°7- 

Gonnus, ii. 175. 

Gorillas, i. 366. 

Griffins, various types of, i. 307; 
guard gold, 307; as decorations, 
33°, 352- : ‘ 

Gyges, various traditions as to, 1. 
374; founds Mermnad dynasty, 
58, 374; and Delphi, 59; cam- 
paigns of, 60; vassal of Assyria, 
57, 61; ally of Egypt, 244. 

Gyndes, river, lowered by Cyrus, i. 
146, ii. 23. 

H 

Hair, cut in sign of grief, i. 97 
(Argos), ii. 295 ; for dedication, 
(in Egypt) i. 199, (among Arabs) 
258, (at Delos) 315; methods of 
dressing, in Libya, 358. 

Haliacmon, river, ii. 174. 

Halicarnassus, foundation of, ii. 
164; mixture of race at, i-i2is 
inscriptions from, 2. See also 
Artemisia, Herodotus. 


Halieis, capture of, ii. 180. 

Halys, river, crossed by Royal Road, 
ii. 22; dividing line of races, 1. 
92, 370, cf. 75. 

Hamilcar, at Himera, ii, 201 ; wor- 
shipped, 202. 

Handicraft, Greek prejudice against, 
i. 250. 

Harpagus and Astyages, i. 109; 
attacks Phocaea, 126, 128; 
satrap of Lycia, 135; traditions 
of house of, in H., 383. 

Hawk, sacred in Egypt, i. 200. 

Hecataeus, Introduction, pp. 24-6; 
cf. also supposed borrowings from, 
i. 108 (Media), 160 (distances in 
Egypt), 163 (shape of Egypt), 223 
(story of Helen), 282 (list of 
satrapies), 440 (chronological 
system); supposed criticisms of, 
156 (story of Psammetichus), 321, 
436 (boundaries of Europe and 
Asia). 

Helen, in Egypt, i. 223-4 ; wrongly 
identified by H. with Aphrodite, 
ii. 89. 

Heliopolis, site and religious im- 
portance, i. 157. 

Helle, tomb of, ii. 150. 

Hellenes, origin of name, i. 76; 
identified with Dorians, ib. ; ‘gods 
of’, 254; cf. League of. 

Hellenion, at Naucratis, i. 254. 

Hellenism, assertion of, ii. 286. 

Hellespont, H.’s use of name, i. 
317; breadth of, 333, il. 140; 
currents in, 143; bridges over, 
140 f. ; scourging and chaining of, 
141; Athens and, 56. 

Helorus, river, ii. 193. 

Helots, attend Spartan warriors, ii. 
231, 298; serve as army service 
corps, 298, 364; allowance to, 
213; mourning for Spartan kings, 
87; danger to Spartan state, 389. 

Heraclea, in Trachis, ii. 221. 

Heracleides, at Artemisium, ii. 65. 

Heraclea, Minoa, ii. 17, I9. 

Heracles, H. thinks there were two, 
i. 187; an Egyptian god, 187, 
239; identified with Bel, 56 ; with 
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ie 188, ii. 17; in Scythia, 

305, 325; genealogy of, 560; 
rad for chronology, 438 ; death 
of, ii. 221; connected with Ther- 
mopylae, i 79, li. 208; coloniza- 
tion, i, 129, ii. 17; pillars of, i. 
178; footprint of, 331. 

Heraclidae, leaders of Dorian in- 
vasion, i. 79, ii. 297; genealogy 
of, 83; encounter with Eurys- 
theus, 297. 

Heraeum (of Argos), i. 68, ii. 96 ; 
(of Samos), i. 329, 333; source of 
H., 30; of Hera Teleia at Plataea, 
li, 310. 

Hermes, at Athens, i. 192; in 
Egypt, 235; in Thrace, ii. 3. 

Herodotus [where references are 

collected in the Introduction, 
they generally are not re- 
peated here]: 
Life of: 

at Athens, i. 6, 8; birth of, 
1-2; -death of, 9, ii. 2045 
ignorance of foreign languages, 
i. 273; personal details as to, 
188; political views of, 7, ii. 44, 
57 ; recitations by, i. 6; religious 
views of, 48 f., 99, 157; travels 


of, 5 f.; and tyrants of Hali- 
carnassus, 4; veracity of H., 5, 
220, 

Work of: 


accuracy of, i. 345, 369, 413. 

anachronisms in, ii. 19, 49, 68, 
TOV MLLOs LEN, allan LOsegh ss 
cf. i. 441. 

causes, failure to appreciate real, 
i. 45 

comparative method in, i. 250. 

compilation, is H.’s work a? i, 
277- 

constitutional points, 
on, ii. 36, 82, IIo. 

cosmography, i. 316. 
credulity hoaxed? i, 137, 
229. 

criticism of Greeks, i. 188, 335. 

date of composition of, i. 9 f., ii. 
104. 

evidence, use of, i. 32 f. 


weakness 


144, 


exaggerations of, i. 44, li. 112, 
279, 355+ 

flippancy in, i. 55, 341- 

inaccuracies, in facts, i. 93, 3373 
in calculations, 70, 236-8, i. 
anise 

inconsistencies, i. 44, 165. 

incredulity in, i. 34, 366, li. 47. 

informants, i. 29, il. 293, 295, 
387 f. 

marks of time, i. 362. 

military ignorance, ii. 64, 296. 

official documents in, i. 27, il. 152. 

order of composition, i. 15, 135. 

partiality in, i. 41 f., ii. 243, 321, 

78-9. , 

poets, knowledge of, i. 21. 

rationalism in, i. 32. 

science in, i. 434; ii. 324 (anato- 
my); i. 290, ii. 51 (shape of 
earth) ; i. 165, ii. 176 (geology); 
i. 435 (maps); ii. 169, 208, 291 
(points of compass). 

set speeches in, i. 278, ii. 243. 

Hero worship, ii. 19; at Athens, 
34; unknown in Egypt, i. 192, 
and in Phoenicia, ii. 202 ; trans- 
ference of remains, i. go. 

Hesiod, date of, i. 193 ; with Homer 
makes Greek theology, ib.; 
quoted, ii. 99, 205. 

Hestia, worship of, in Scythia, i. 
325. 

Hierophant, position of, ii. 192. 

Himera, battle of, ii. 196-7. 

Hipparchus, patron of poets, ii. 127; 
fate of, 24-5. Cf. Pisistratidae. 

Hippias, ii. 24-5 ; death of, at Mara- 
thon, 355. Cf. Pisistratidae. 

Hippocleides, ii. 119. 

Hippocrates (of Cos), wrote in 
Ionic, i. 2; on diseases, I07, 
265, 340; on ‘four humours’, 
364; on climate of Scythia, 312; 
on the Scyths, 428; on the effect 
of climate, ii. 336. 

Hippocrates (of Sicily), ii. 73, 199, 
200. 

Histiaeus, choice of Myrcinus, ii. 5 ; 
message of, 14; character of, 66; 
death of, 74. 
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History, H.’s conception of, i. 53. 

Hittites, empire of, i. 56-7, 220; 
capital of, 95; wars with Egypt, 
419-21; dress of, 219. 

Homer, H.’s use of, i. 34; belief in 
historic value of, 223; Iliad not 
divided into present books, 224 ; 
imitations of, 259, 309, 317, ii. 
131, 197, 214; and Argos, i. 54, 
ii. 34; and Egypt, i. 223; on 
Idomeneus, ii. 205; on Ocean, 
i. 170; effect of on theology of 
Greeks, 193. 

Homeric customs at Sparta, ii. 85. 

Hoplites, as fighting force, ii. 224 ; 
attended by Helots, 214; number 
of, at Plataea, 299, 300. 

Horses, sacred to Mithra, i. 282; 
sacrifices of, 329; transport of, ii. 
103; Nesaean, 145. 

Horus, identified with Apollo, i. 
238; son of Osiris, 197. 

Human sacrifices, in Egypt, i. 189; 
among Getae, 335; in Greece, 259, 
ii. 218-19 ; among Persians, 169, 
210; among Scythians, i. 326, 
329; among Tauri, 336. 

Hyacinthia, festival of, ii. 288-9. 

Hybla, three in Sicily, ii. 194. 

Hydarnes, one of ‘seven conspira- 
tors’, i. 275; his son, il, 120; 
commander of ‘ Immortals’, 367. 

Hydrea, island purchased by 
Samians, i. 271. 

Hyksos, conquer Egypt, i. 
possible tradition of, 230. 

Hypanis, i. 323- 

Hyperboreans, myth of, i, 313; 
H.’s arguments against, 310. 

Hyrcania, i. 284. 

Hysiae, site of, ii. 292. 

Hystaspes, i. 387 ; satrap of Parthia, 
276. 


418; 


I 


Tacchus, procession of, il. 257. 
Jamidae, ii. 300. 

Jason, in N. Africa, i. 360. 

Iberia, meaning of, i. 127. 

Ibis, sacred and common, i. 204-5. 
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Ida, Mount, ii. 147. 

Ienysus, position of, i. 257. 

Imbros, ii. 10, 122. 

Immortality, belief in, in Egypt, i. 
226; among Getae, 335; among 
Trausi, ii. 2. Cf. Future Life. 

Impaling., .See Crucifixion. 

Inaros, rebellion of, i. 259-60. 

Incense, whence obtained, i. 290. 

Indians, H.’s knowledge of, i. 286; 
relations of, with Persia, 287-8 ; 
gold of, 287, 289, 290; climate 
of, 290 ; Brahman hermits of, 288. 

Ino, story of, ii. 219. 

Inscriptions, bilingual, used by Per- 
sians, i. 333; Of Behistun, 392; 
concealed in H., ii. 273, 319-20; 
found on the Acropolis, 43; on 
Delphic tripod, 321 f.; of Micy- 
thus, 205 ; of Pantares, 193; as to 
Peace of Callias, Igo. 

Intaphrenes, one of the Seven, i. 275, 
294; story of wife of, 294-5. 

Interpolations in H., ii. 115, 198, 
233-4, 270. 

Io, legend on, i. 54-5 ; distinguished 
by H. from Isis, 185. 

Ion, legends of, i. 119, ii. 249. 

Ionians, origin of name of, i. 119; 
Greeks called in the East, 118, 
ii. 129; colonies of, in Asia Minor 
and the Islands, i. 119, ii. 1625 
in the Peloponnese, i. 121; lack of 
unity among, 129; weakness of, 
in sixth century, 120; luxury of, 
125; tribute paid to Persia, ii. 
78-9; private wars of checked, 
78; proposed transplantation of 
in 479 B.C., 332-3. List of Ionian 
despots, i, 344; catalogue of 
ships, ii. 67; H.’s prejudice 
against, i. 120, ii. 36; dialect of, 
i. 2; varieties, 120. 

Tonians and Athens, connexion of 
Tonians with Attica, i.122; four 
tribes common to both, 119, ii. 
33; Athens as head of Ionians, i. 
57; contempt of Athens for 
Tonians, 120, ii. 69. 

Jonic Revolt, Grundy’s theory of, ii. 
14; withdrawal of Athens from, 
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59-60; depreciated by H., 65-6; 
chronology of, 12-13. 

Iphigenia, i. 338. 

Iren, meaning of, ii. 325. 

Isagoras, ii. 32. 

Ishtar, Oriental love goddess, i. 113, 
380. 

Isis, worshipped all over Egypt, i. 
186; cow the symbol of, 185, 
231; cow sacred to, 168, 363. 

Tssedones, i. 310. 

Ister. See Danube. 

Isthmus of Corinth, wall across, ii. 
259; canal proposed, 342; 
council at, 327. 

Italy, H.’s knowledge of, ii. 4, i. 
79, 337; meaning of, to H., ii. 17. 

Ithome, siege of, ii. 304. 


K 


Karabel, monument at, i. 219. 

King, Divine origin of, i. 142, 238 
(in Egypt); double kingship, 
123, ii. 83; king as priest, 1.351, 
355, ii. 85; powers of Spartan, 
349-51 ; survival of kingship in 
Tonia, i. 123. 

‘King of Kings’, i. 399. 

Kinship through females, Aegina, 
ii. 45; Lycia, i. 134, cf. 347 n. 

Kouloba, tomb at, i, 328. 

Kybebe (Cybele), Great Mother 
Goddess, ii. 59. 


L 


Labynetus, i. 379. 

Labyrinth, description of, i. 240, 241. 

Lacedaemon, Lacedaemonians. See 
Sparta, Spartans. 

Lade, importance of, ii. 67. 

Ladice, story and statue of, i. 255. 

Laius, oracles of, ii. 17; genealogy 
of, 27, i. 438. 

Lake-dwellings, earliest description 
of, ii. 6, 

Lampon, of Athens, ii. 295. 

— of Aegina, ii. 321. 

Lampsacus, ii. 76, cf. i. 24. 

Laphystius, title of Zeus 
Dionysus, ii, 218. 


and 


Lapiths, ii. 52. 

Lasso, use of, ii. 159. 

Lasus, poet, ii. 127. 

Latona (Leto), i. 315, ii. 48, 104. 

Laurium, mines of, ii. 185 f. 

Leagrus, family of, 11. 319. 

League, Greek, against Persia, ii. 
187; admission of the islanders, 
333- 

— Peloponnesian, ii. 50, 351, 353- 

Lebadeia, site of, 11. 280. 

Leleges, in Asia Minor, i. 130; in 
Greece proper, 131. 

Lemnos, Argonauts at, i. 347; con- 
quered by Persians, ii. 10; by 
Miltiades, 122 f.; volcano in, 127. 

Leonidas, genealogy of, ii. 223; 
deserted by his allies, 228; devo- 
tion of, 228 ; tomb of, 230 ; treat- 
ment of body of, 233; last stand 
of and its purpose, 376 f. 

Leotychides, expedition to Thessaly, 
ii.g2; exile of,g2; genealogy of, 
278. 

Leprosy among Persians, i. 116 f. 

Lesbos, colonization of, i. 124. 

Libya, Persian expedition against, 
i. 345; influence on Greece, 364, 
365. Cf. Africa and Geography. 

Libyans, precursors of Berbers, i. 
356; healthiness of, 364. 

Lie, an abomination to Persians, i. 
116, 396, ii. 130; sophistry as to, 
i. 276. 

Ligurians, ii. 5, 200. 

Ligyans identified, ii. 156. 

Linen, Colchian, i. 219; Egyptian, 
183, 209, 255, 269. 

Linus, i. 206. 

Lion, in Europe, ii. 174; sacred to 
Sandon, i. 74, 97; on Lydian 
coins, 74, 102; as a symbol, ii. 
52, IIg, 230. 

Locrians, ii, 222, 230. 

Locust-eating, i. 357. 

Adyot, meaning of, in H., i. 28. 

Lot, use of at Athens, ii. 110, 111, 357; 
a mark of democracy, i. 278. 

Lotus, as symbol of immortality, i. 
212; varieties of, 359; lotus 
eaters, 359. 
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Lycians, origin of, i. 133; explana- 
tion of name, 134; attack Egypt, 
421, ii, 161. 

Lycurgus, reality of, discussed, i. 
85-6; H.’s account of, 87; varia- 
tions in accounts of, ib. ; worship 
of, 89. 

Lycus, river, ii. 138. 

Lydians, akin to Greeks in customs, 
i. 372; akin to Mysians and 
Phrygians, 370; alliance against 
Cyrus, 95; attack Greeks, 56, 
62, 65, 374; boundaries of, 55 ; 
chronology of kings of, 58, 375 ; 
customs of, 101; and Etruscans, 
103, 376; immigrants probably 
from Europe, 371 ; importance in 
Greek history, 375; Indo-Euro- 
pean element among, 372; 
once called Maeonians, 57, 3733 
a mixed race, 372; primitive 
element among, 371; sources of 
H.’s history of, 376; once war- 
like, 95, 372+ 

Lygdamis, i. 84, ii. 346. 


M 


Macedonia, meanings of, ii. 
174: ni 

Macedonian kings, H.’s partiality 
for, ii. 7, 8; origin of, 282, 283; 
legends of, 282, 283; growth of 
their power, 7, 282, 284. 

Macedonians, connexion with 
Dorians, i. 78; home of, ii. 174. 

Maeander, source of, ii. 137. 

Maeandrius, i. 299. 

Maeonians, i. 57. 

Magi, a Median tribe, i. 105 ; func- 
tions of, 408, 409, il. 132, 169, 
216; slaughter of, i. 277; con- 
spiracy of, 393, 396 ie 

Magic, of names, i. 362, 363; and 
sacrifices, ii. 216. 

Magophonia, meaning of, i. 277. 

Maietis or Maeotis Palus, meaning 
of name, i. 3333 size, 3333 Posi- 
tion and shape, 341, 425. 

Maneros, myth of, i. 206. 

Manes, dynasty of, i. 57. 
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Manetho, i. 414, 415. 

Mantinea, i. 355, ii. 303, 320. 

Map of Anaximander, i. 316, ii. 20. 

Marathon, plain of, ii. 106; date of 
battle, 108; topography of, 109 ; 
command of Athenians at, III, 
357; order of the tribes at, 111 ; 
Athenian tactics at, 112, 362; 
picture of, 113, 353; distance 
from Athens, 113; number of 
combatants and of slain, 114; 
absence of Persian horse, 355, 
361 f.; the victory and its effects, 
362 f. 

Mardonius, supposed establishment 
of democraciesin Ionia, ii.80; cam- 
paign in Thrace and Macedon, ib. ; 
its objects and failure, 81 ; winters 
in Thessaly, 273; story of, ib.; 
retires from Attica, 291; fort and 
camp of, 292; strategy of, at 
Plataea, 304, 388 f., 392; death 
of, 314, 3955 grave of, 325; army 
of, 368. 

Marea, garrison at, i. 175. 

Marines, number of, on a ship, ii. 69, 
202: 

Marriage customs, by capture, ii. 
go, 123; by purchase, i. 150, ii. 
2, 95; communal marriage, 1.154; 
with aliens at Athens, ii. 55, 119. 
In Egypt, i. 212; at Sparta, ii. 16 ; 
among Sauromatae, i. 341. ‘Droit 
du seigneur’, 356 ; exogamy, 122; 
polyandry, 154, 358, ii. 16; pro- 
miscuity, i. 339, 300; prostitution 
ritual (at Babylon), 151, in Lydia 
(?), IoI; unchastity before mat- 
riage, 101, 359, ii. 2. 

Marsyas, satyr, inventor of the flute, 
ii. 138; river in Caria, 64; river 
in Phrygia, 137 f. 

Mascames, ii. 166. 

Masistius, ii, 295. 

Matieni, meanings of the name, i. 
92 f. 

Matriarchy, supposed traces of, i. 
312, 3475 379. ; 

Mazdeism. Sze Zoroastrianism. 

Measures of capacity, ancient, ii. 85, 
86. 


INDEX 


Medes, and Assyria, i. 381 f.; 
chronology of, 383; dress of, 116, 
ii. 113; empire of, under Cyaxares, 
i. 382; fall of, 383; geographical 
position of, 104, 381; Greek 
legend of, ii. 154; independence, 
beginnings of, i. 381, 384; posi- 
tion under Persians, 383, 400, ii. 
102; revolt of, against Darius, i. 
‘111; rule of, 115; tribes among, 
IOs. 

Median wall, i. 379. 

Medicine, in Egypt, i. 208; early 
endowment of, 297. 

ra Mndixa, meaning of, i. 16. 

Medism, in Thessaly and Northern 
Greece, i. 40, il. 177, 178, 3323 
of Argos, i. 40, ii. 187-9, 289, 
291; of Thebes, i. 40, ii. 326; 
suspicion of, at Delphi, 246 f. ; 
at Elis and Mantinea, 289, 320; 
proposals to punish, 178, 332. 

Megabates, ii. 13. 

Megabazus, i. 302. 

Megara, wars with Athens, i. 82; 
conquest of, by Dorians, ii. 42; 
tyranny at, 340. 

Megarians, at Plataea, station of, ii. 
294; number of, 299; honours to 
the fallen, 3106. 

Megiddo, battle of, i. 247. 

Megistias, ii. 228. 

Melampus, i. 190 f., ii. 302. 

Melissa, ii. 54. 

Melos, ii. 250. 

Membliareos, i. 3.47. 

Memnon, i. 220. 

Memphis, meaning of name, i. 156 ; 
founded by Menes, ib.; temple of 
Ptah at, ib., 422; lakes and dyke 
at, 210. 

Menelaus, human sacrifice in Egypt, 
224. 

Menes, first king of Egypt, i. 156; 
historical reality of, 216, 416. 

Menkaura, piety of, i. 231. 

Mercenaries, Greek, under the Saite 
kings in Egypt, i. 244; under the 
tyrants in Sicily, ii. 197 ; western, 
in Carthaginian armies, 200; Arca- 
dian, 242. 
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Mermnadae, rise of, i. 374; chrono- 
logy of, 375. ; 

Meroe, island, i. 174; capital of 
Ethiopia, 395. 

Messenian wars, i. 269. 

Metapontum, H. at, i. 308. 

Metempsychosis, doctrine of, i. 226. 

Micythus, ii. 205. 

Midas, i. 373, il. 284. 

Miletus, attacked by Gyges, i. 60; 
allied with Chios, 63; thalasso- 
cracy of, ii, 11; factions at, 11; 
fall of, yo f.; Milesians at My- 
cale, 330, 332. 

Miltiades, at the bridge over the 
Danube, i. 343, ii. 78; driven 
from the Chersonese, 77; Parian 
expedition of, 120 f.; supposed 
transgression of, 121; trial of, 
122; conquest of Lemnos, 122; 
position at Marathon, 357 f.; 
strategy and tactics of, 360 f. 

Milyas, i. 134. 

Mines, near Mount Pangaeum and 
the Strymon, i. 85, il. 5, 7, 319, 
3453 in Thrace, i. 85, ii. 81; in 
Siphnos, i. 271; in Thasos, ii. 81 ; 
at Laurium, 185 f. 

Minoa in Sicily, origin of, ii. 19. 

Minos, traditions of, i. 295, li. 203 f. 

Minyans in Asia Minor, i. 121. 

Mithra, worship of, i. 112 f., 408, il. 
149. 

Mitylene, wars of, against Athens, 
ii. 56. 

Mnesiphilus, ii. 254. 

Moeris, lake of, i. 217, 242 ; king, see 
Amenemhét ITI. 

Momemphis, battle of, i. 248, 250. 

Mossynoeci, ii. 158. 

Mourning, for Spartan kings, ii. 87; 
restricted at Sparta and Athens, 
ib.; Persian, 295. 

Mule, birth from, i. 301. 

Mummies, i. 209 f.; mummy at 
Egyptian feasts, 205. 

Murghab, tomb of Cyrus at, i. 
IIo, 

Murmex, danger signal on, ii. 210, 

Musaeus, ii. 127. 

Music, Lydian and Phrygian, i. 62. 
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Mutilations by Persians, i. 275; 
mutilation, self, of Atys, 58, 70. 

Mycale, battle of, rumour at, li. 331 ; 
traditional synchronism with 
Plataea, ib.; description of, 
331 f., 396. 

Mycenae, fall of, ii. 97. 

Mycerinus, reign of, i. 231 ; mummy 
and coffin of, 232. 

Mylitta, i. 113. 

Myrsus, i. 295. : 

Mysians, migration of, ii. 133 f. 

Mysteries, 'gyptian, i. 251; Greek, 
ib., ii. 28, 46 f., 256 f., 344. 

Myth, indicating a racial struggle, 
i, 95, ii. 253 f.; rationalization 
of, i. 156, 224; misunderstood, 
261; used to justify a claim toa 
country, 305, ii.17; for political 
purposes, 34, 45; aetiological, 48, 
95) 1. 346. 

N 


Nabonidus, last king of Babylon, i. 
146. 

Nabonidus, annals of, i. 376, 385. 

Names, absence of, for early gods, i. 
193; play on, ii.82; omens from, 
210. 

Naophorus of Vatican, i. 260. 

Napata, i. 174. 

Nasamones, story of, i. 
Greater Syrtis, 357. 

Nationality, criteria of, ii. 286. 

Naucraries, meaning of, ii. 38; 
Prytanies of, ib. 

Naucratis, Greek settlement at, 
253 f.; founded by Miletus, 254; 
treaty port, 255; Hellenion at 
site of, 254. 

Navies, Phocaean and Samian, i. 
127; Athenian strength of, in 

© B.C., ii, 100; great increase 
of, 185 f.; strength of, in 480 B.C., 
186, 364 n. 

Naxian ships at Salamis, ii. 250. 

Naxos, island, prosperity of, ii. 11 f. ; 
thalassocracy of, 12; expedition 
against, 13 f.; subjugation of, 103. 

Naxos, first Greek colony in Sicily, 
ii, 193. 
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Nebuchadnezzar, unknown to H., i. 
143; builds Median wall, 144; 
his victories, 248; his greatness, 


379- 

Necho, third king of Saite dynasty, 
i. 243, 244. 

Necho, Pharoah, naval projects of, 
i. 245 f.; canal of, 246; fleet of, 
ib.; campaigns of, 247. 

Nelidae, i. 122. 

Nemesis, doctrine of, i. 49, 50, 69; 
illustrations of, 266 f., ii. 180, 357. 

Nesean, or Nisaean, horses, il. 145 ; 
plain, 146. 

Neuri become were-wolves, i. 339- 

Nile, H.’s geography of the valley, 
i. 163 f.; his journey up the Nile, 
164 f.; branches of, 168; rise of, 
169 f.; theories of Thales and 
Anaxagoras, 169; of H., 170 f.; 
name of, 171; source of, theories 
about, 171 f., 177; cataracts of, 
173 ; upper course of, 173 f., 176; 
compared with Danube, 176 f.; 
confused with Niger, 177, 319. 

Nilometer, i. 166. 

Nineveh, fall of, i. 107, 378. 

Nitocris, Babylonian queen, name 
not found on inscriptions, i. 143 ; 
confusion and uncertainty about, 
143 f.; supposed tomb of, 145 f. 

Nitocris, Egyptian queen, story of, 
i, 216; her existence doubtful, 
216, 417. 

‘ Noble savage’, theory of his virtues, 
i. 303; rejected by H., 321. 

Nomes, Egyptian, i. 249 f. 

Novel, beginnings of Greek, i. 35, 270. 

Nymphodorus, ii. 180, 

Nysa, i. 288. 


O 


Oarus, river, i. 310, 342. 

Oasis, of Khargeh, i. 262, 361; of 
Siwah, 263, 361; meaning of, 
263 ; nature of, 361. 

Oaths, Greek observance of, ii. 89; 
by water of Styx, 93; divine 
punishment for breach of, 99; of 
Greeks to punish Medism,.177 f. 
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Oebares, i. 280. 

Oenoe, demes named, ii. 41. 

Oenone, ii. 250. 

Oeroe, ii. 309 f. 

Olbia, mart of the Borysthenites, i. 
308; coins of, 324; authority of 
the Scythian king in, 330. 

Old age, respect for, in Egypt and 
Sparta, i. 207. 

Olen, i. 315. 

Oligarchies, resting on wealth, ii. 
II, 195; of landed proprietors, 
42, 194; narrow, resting on birth, 
Bao 20. 

Olive, the, in Attica, ii. 46; the 
sacred, of Athena, 253. 

Olorus, ii. 77. 

Olympia, famous offerings at, of 
Cypselus, ii. 53, 341; of Micythus, 
205; statue of Zeus at, 322 f. 

Olympic games, date of, ii, 223, 
242 ; prizes for, 242; rules of, 254. 
Cf. Athletics. 

Olympiodorus, ii. 295. 

Omens, from birds, i. 276; from 
words, 296; from statues and 
temples, ii. 182; from names, 
210; of rumour, 331. 

Omphale, connexion with Heracles, 
i. 58. 

Onomacritus, ii. 127. 

Opis, i. 146. 

Oracles, collections of, i. 31; ascribed 
to Laius, ii. 17; to Musaeus and 
Orpheus, 127; to Bacis, 240; 
made by Onomacritus, 127; 
possessed by Pisistratids, 344 n. 

Oracles, methods of consultation, i. 
72, 75, ii. 182, 280; moral teach- 
ing of, i. 126, 129, ii. 98, 99; 
ambiguity of, i. 129, 274, li. 94; 
difference between Greek and 
Egyptian, i. 194; double, ii. 70, 
94; priests of, 168; H.’s faith 
in, 261 f. See also Ammon, 
Delphi, Dodona. 

Ordeal, in Libyan worship of Athena, 
i. 360; by water of Styx, ii. 93. 

Oreithyia, myth of, ii. 215. 

Orestes, myth of, i. go. 

Orestheion, or Oresthasion, ii. 290. 
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Ormazd, representation and worship 
of, 1, 112,407 

Orneatae, ii. 260. 

Oroetes, i. 296. 

Orotalt, i, 258. 

Orphic doctrines and rites, i. 207, 
ii. 344. 

Orthagoridae, anti-Dorian, ii. 35, 
339 f.; genealogy of, 117. 

Osiris, H.’s reserve about, i. 158; 
widespread cult of, 186, 251; 
resembles Dionysus, 186; incar- 
nate in goat, 189; feast of lamps 
to, 196; story of, 197; lord of 
the world of the dead, 209. 

Ostrich, i. 358. 

Otanes, one of the seven conspira- 
tors, position of, i. 275, 2793 
speech of, 278, ii. 80; part in 
the conspiracy, i. 397; his rela- 
tionships, ii. 154, 158. 

Oxen, wild, ii. 173. 
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Pactyice, i. 289, 319. 

Paeonians, ii. 1, 6, 133. 

Pale, men of, at Plataea, ii. 299. 

Palermo stone, i. 415. 

Palm-tree, uses of, i. 149. 

Pamphylia, Greek settlements in, ii. 
161. 

Pan, i. 239, ii. 108. 

Panathenaea, ii. 25, 344. 

Pan-Ionium, site of, i. 123; Pan-Ionic 
Council, ib., ii. 61. 

Panticapes, river, i. 324. 

Panyasis, i. 1, 4. 

Papaeus, i. 325. 

Paphos, ii. 217. 

Papremis, site of, i. 197. 

Papyrus, growth of, i. 213; use of, 
aye 

Parapotamii, ii. 245. 

Parasang, i. 161, ii. 23. 

Parian marble, first used, i. 271; 
used in restoring the temple at 
Delphi, ii. 30. 

Parnassus, Mount, ii. 245. 

Paros, prosperity of, ii. 120; expe- 
dition against, 120 f. 

Pasargadae, site of, i, 109. 
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Pataeci, i. 265. 

Patara, i. 142. 

Patumos, i. 246. 

Pausanias, treachery of, ii. 12; sup- 
posed messages of, 313, 315; 
tactical skill of, 314, 3953; sen- 
tences on Thebans, 326f.; strategy 
of, 392. 

Pedasa, stories of, i. 135, ii. 170; 
site of, 65. 

Pelargicon, or Pelasgicon, ii. 32. 

Pelasgi, H.’s theory on, i. 78 f., 
444 f.; language of, 80; in Attica, 
192, 445, ii. 123; sacrifices of, 
i. 193; Pelasgi,- real, 442 f.; 
in Lemnos, ii. 122; Pelasgic 
theory, i. 443; developed by 
Ephorus, 444; Pelasgi and Tyr- 
seni, 445; Ridgeway on, 446. 

Peloponnesian. See League. 

Pelusium, i. 167, 197. 

Pentathlum, events in, ii. 301 

Penteconters, i. 127, 267, 268. 

‘ Peoples of the Sea’, i. 419-21. 
Periander, mediation of, i, 63, ii. 56 ; 
tyranny of, i. 270, ii. 54, 340-2. 
Pericles, birth of, ii. 119; simile of, 

198. 

Perinthus, ii. 1. 

Perseidae, connexion with Egypt, i. 
BCI 

Perseus, identified with Chem, i. 211; 
descent of, ii. 83 ; Persian story of, 
84. 

Perseus, watch-tower of, i. 166. 

Persians, arms of, ii. 20, 153; coun- 
cil of, 128; dress of, i. 116, il. 
152; judges, royal, i. 259, 400; 
kings of, their marriage, 256 ; and 
their powers, 399, 400; manners 
and customs of, 115-18; names 
of, 117, ii. 105 ; punishments of, 
9, 10, 141, 145; religion of, i. 
ti2f., 407 f.; revenue of, 281 f., 
404; satrapies, 281; list of, 
405 ; in Asia Minor, ii. 9; satraps, 
i. 281; powers and duties of, 401 f° 
checks on, 402 f.; tribes of, 109 f. 

Phallic worship, i. 190, 192. 

Phanes, story and coin of, i. 256. 

Phayllus, leap of, ii. 250. 


Phegeus, ii. 297. 

Pheidippides, story of, ii. 108. See 
Philippides. 

Pheidon, date of, ii. 117 f. 

Pheretime, i. 369. 

Pheros, meaning of, i. 222, 423. 

Phigaleia, ii. 97. 

Philaidae, genealogy of, ii. 76 f. 

Philippides, ii. 107 f. 

Phocaea, founded by Phocians, i. 
122; coins of, 127; navy of, 127. 

Phocaeans, western voyages of, i. 126f. 

Phocians, extended ‘to and fortified 
Thermopylae, ii. 208f.; posted 
above Thermopylae, 226 f. ; retire, 
227; defeat Thessalians, 242 ; 
join the Persians, 293. ' 

Phoenicians, origin of, i. 53 f.; con- 
quest of, by Persians, 262; in 
Greece, 347f.; in Boeotia, 349; 
lines of influence on Greeks, 349 ; 
in Sicily, ii. 19 ; in Cyprus, 60; at 
Salamis, 385 f.; alphabet of, 26. 

Phoenix, myth of, i. 203. 

Phoenix, river, ii. 221. 

Phraortes, i. 105, 382. 

Phrygia, conquest of, by Lydia, i. 
71; Phrygian kingdom, date and 
fall of, 373; Phrygian influence 
on Greece, i. 373. 

Phrynichus, dramas of, ii. 72. 

Pieria, ii. 168, 176. 

Pindar, quoted on natural law, i. 266. 

Piracy, i. 127, li. 70. 

Pirene, fountain of, ii. 53. 

Pisistratidae, chronology of, i. 84; 
connexion with oracles and reli- 
gion, 85, ii. 344; popular errors 
about, 24; foreign relations of, 
30, 55 f.; patronize art and litera- 
ture, 343 f. 

Pisistratus, rise of, i. 80f.; sons of, 
ii. 55 ; social and economic policy, 
342 f.; foreign policy of, 344 f. 

Pitanate, Adyos evidence for, ii. 311. 

Pittacus, i. 65. 

Pixodarus, ii. 64. 

Plataea, alliance of, with Athens, ii. 
109 f.; surprise of, by Thebans, 
2323 number of inhabitants, 299 ; 
alleged conspiracy at, 306. 
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Plataea, campaign of, ii. 294f., 390f.; 
numbers of armies in, 300, 3064, 
368; chronology of, 305, 391 f. ; 
losses in, 317. 

Plutarch, de Malignitate Herodoti, 
i. 38; on Marathon, ii. 356; on 
Plataea, 396. 

Polemarch (Athenian), duties of, ii. 
110; at Marathon, 357 f. 

Polemarchs, Spartan officers, ii. 206. 

Political philosophy, beginnings of, 
i, 278, ii. 44. 

mAos, invention of, i. 221. 

Polyandry. See Marriage Customs. 

Polycrates, story and date of, i. 266f.; 
ring of, 268; power and policy of, 
li. 345. 

Polycritus, ii, 266. 

Population, of Athens, ii. 57; of 
Sparta, 232; and of various Greek 
states as estimated from their con- 
tingents at Plataea, 208 f. 

Poseideium, i. 283. 

Poseidon, worship of, in Libya, i. 
364; earthquakes ascribed to, ii. 
176; contest with Athena, 253. 

Post, Persian, ii. 268 f. 

Potidaea, ii. 277, 299. 

Praesus, ii. 204. 

Prasias, lake, ii. 6. 

Prexaspes, i. 276. 

Probouloi, ii. 206. 

Propontis, i. 333. 

Propylaea, at Athens, i. 8, ii. 43 f. 

Promiscuity. See Marriage Customs. 

Protesilaus, ii. 335. 

Proteus, myth of, i. 222; temple of, 
223, 

Providence, kindness of divine, i. 291. 

Proxenus, meaning of, ii. 86; duties 
of, 281 ; as an honorary title, 282. 

Prytaneum, at Athens, ii, 107. 

Psammetichus, experiment with early 
speech, i. 156; meaning of name, 
243; reign of, 244 f. 

Psammis, i. 247. 

Psylli, i. 358. 

Psyttaleia, ii. 261, 382, 384, 386. 

Ptah, temple of, i. 216; connected 
with Pataeci, 265. 

Pteria, i. 95. 


Ptolemy, canon of, i. 378. 

Punishments, oriental, ii. 132, 1343 
of inanimate or irrational things, 
141. See also Persian. 

Purification, rites of, i. 71. 

Pygmies, i. 177. 

Pylagorae, ii. 224. 

Pyramids, builders of, i. 226, 416 ; 
meaning of word, 227; built by 
forced labour, ib.; measurements, 
of, 228; method of building, 229 ; 
inscription on, ib. 

Pythagoras, i. 226, 253, 298, 335. 

Pythius, ii. 138, 145. 

Pythons, i. 366. 

R 

Rain, in Babylonia, i. 
Egypt, 259. : 

Rameses IJ, monuments of, i. 219; 
colossal statues of, 222; reign of, 
420 f. 

Rationalization of myths, i. 32f., 
54, 108, 191, 194, 307. 

Red Sea (‘Arabian Gulf’), i. 154; 
dimensions of, 165. 

Rhegium, ii. 199, 206. 

Rhipaean mountains, i. 
321, 435 0. 

Rhodopis, pyramid of, i. 232; story 
of, 233. 

Rhoecus, i. 273. 

Rivers, Persian respect for, i. 117; 
geological action of, 160, 165 ; of 
S. Russia, 321; worship of, ii. 
169. 

Road, along north coast of Aegean, 
ii. 5,170; Royal, to Susa, 21 f. ; 
sacred way, 75. 


312, 314, 


S 


Sabacos, i. 234, 421. 

Sacae, ii. 155, 159. 

Sacrifices, Persian, compared with 
Greek, i. 114, ii. 169; Scyth, 
ritual of, i. 325 f.; sacrifice and 
magic, ii. 216. Cf. Human Sacri- 
fices. 

Sagaris, i. 154. 

Sagartians, i. 284. 

Sages, seven, i.65f., 270. 
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Sais, priest of, i.172; worship of 
Neith at, 196. 

Saite dynasty, and Assyria, i. 243; 
naval policy of, 248; greatness 
and alliances of, 423. 

Salamis in Cyprus, ii. 60, 160. 

Salamis, battle of, number of ships 
at, li. 248f., 363f.; position of 
fleets, 264, 381f.; account of, 
265, 384f.; councils of war at, 
378. 

Salmoxis, i. 335. 

Salt, houses of, i. 363. 

Samos, H. familiar with, i. 3, 
299; situation of, 270; great 
works at, 272f., ii. 345 ; conquered 
by Persians, i. 298f.; Samians 
betray Ionians at Lade, ii. 69; at 
Zancle, 199 f. 

Sane, ii. 135. 

Sardanapallus, i. 243. 

Sardinia, i. 129, ii. 61. 

Sardis, topography of, i. 96 f.; ex- 
cavations at, 97; date of capture 
of, 98; Sardis official name of 
first satrapy, 282, 295. 

Saspeires, i. 286. 

Satraps, coinage of, i. 356, 402; 
often hereditary, 402; and the 
Persian army, 403 ; in Asia Minor, 
ii.9. See also Persian. 

Satrapy, meaning, origin, and divi- 
sions of, i. 281; description of, 
283 f.; list of, 405 f. 

Sauromatae, i. 310, 340 f. 

Scalp-hunting of Scyths, i. 326. 

Scapegoat at Thargelia, il. 219. 

oxoivos, length of, i. 160. 

Sciron, footpath of, ii. 259. 

Scius, i. 322. 

Scolopoeis, ii. 330. 

Scoloti, i. 304. 

Scolus, ii. 292. 

Scylax, voyage of, i. 319 f. 

Scyllias, ii. 238. 

Scyros, il. 210. 

Scythes, ii. 73, 198 f. 

Scythia, geography of, i. 308 f., 
336 ; H.’s geography of, 309 f.; 
boundaries and shape of, 338, 
425; rivers of, 321, 426. 
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Scythian bow, i. 305; disease, 107. 

Scythian expedition, date of, i. 429; 
motives of, 430 f.; results of, 431 ; 
disasters of Darius in, 432 f. ; 
difficulties in H.’s account of, 342, 
432 f.; supposed inconsistencies 
in H., 341, 433. 

Scyths, origin of, i. 304; ethnology 
of, 310, 424, 428; meaning of 
name, 331, 427; blood-pledge 
among, 259; nomadic life of, 
321 ; customs of, 338 f., 4273 re- 
ligion of, 325, 427; kings, origin 
of, 305; tombs of, 432; raids of, 
60 f., 106; attack Miltiades, 
ii. 78. 

Seals, in Babylon, i. 150; Persian, 
royal, 296. 

Semiramis, i. 143, 380; gate of, 301. 

Sennacherib, i. 236, 421. 

Sepeia, il. 95. 

Sepias, ii. 210 f. 

Serfs, at Argos, ii. 97; in Greece 
and Sicily, 194. 

Serpent column, ii. 322 f. 

Sesostris, i. 217 f., 417. 

Sestos, ii. 335 f. 

Sethos, i. 235. 

Seven princes of Persia, i. 276. 

Shadouf, i. 148. 

Shardana, i. 420. 

Shepherd kings in Egypt, i. 230, 
418. ; 

Sicans, origin of, ii. 203. 

Sicily, Greek colonies in, ii. 17 f, 
72 f,, 192 f.; mercenaries in, 197, 
200. 

Sicinnus, ii. 260, 272. 

Sicyon, ii. 34 f., 339 f.; Sicyonians, 
numbers of, at Plataea, 299. 

Sidon, ii. 164. 

Siege-work of Spartans and Athe- 
nians, ii. 316. 

Sigeum, ii. 56. 

Sigynnae, ii. 4. 

Silenus, ii. 284, cf. 138. 

Silphium, i. 357. 

Simoon, i. 263. 

Sinope, i. 306. 

Siphnos, i. 271. 

Siris, ii. 255. 
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Sitalces, i. 330, ii. 180. 

Slave-born class, dangerous to the 
state, i. 303. 

Slaves, early use of, ii. 123; brand- 
ing of, 141, 232. 

Smerdis, i. 264. 

Smindyrides, luxury of, ii, 117. 

Smyrna, i.62, 124. 
Snakes, in Egypt, H. mistaken 
about, i. 203; winged, 204, 291. 
Solon, and Croesus, i. 66 f. ; visits 
Egypt, 67; laws of, 67; law 
against idleness, 253; Visits Soli, 
ii. 63. 

Solymi, i. 134. 

Sophocles and Herodotus, i. 7, 59, 


294. 

Sothic period, i. 159, 415. 

Sparta, citizens, number of, ii. 
232f.; citizenship, admission to, 
302 f.; constitution of, i. 88 f, 
268, ii. 332, 349 £. (see also 
Ephors) ; exclusiveness of, i. 87, 
347; festivals at, ii. 90, 288 f.; 
foreign policy of, 98, 351 f., 
389; hegemony of, i. 87-9, ii. 
235, 351, 353 (see also League) ; 
hippeis at, i.91 ; monarchy, dual, 
at, 82 f.; land system of, 92; 
movement against in Peloponnese, 
ii. 303; opposition to tyrants, 51, 
340 f. 

Spartan kings, not Dorian, ii. 40; 
honours of, 84 f.; powers of, in 
foreign affairs, 84, 349 f.; in war, 
31, 41, 85, 206; succession of, 
125. 

Spartan women, character of, il. 91. 

Sphinx, i. 252, 330. 

Spices, where obtained, i. 290. 

Stade, length of, i. 243. 

Strategy, Persian, in 490 B.C., il. 
358 f.; in 480 B.C., 369; of Mil- 
tiades, 360 f.; Greek, in 480 B.C., 
369 f.; in 479 B.C., 389; of Mar- 
donius, 388 f.; of Pausanias, 
392 f. 

Strymon, ii. 169. 

Sturgeon, i. 324. 

Stymphalus, ii. 93 f. 

Styx, ii. 93. 


Suez, Isthmus of, i. 246. 

Suffetes, ii. 201. 

Sundial, i. 221. 

Super-foetation, i. 291. 

Susa, ii. 20 f. 

Suttee, ii. 2. 

Swine, Egyptian dislike of, i. 190; 
feeding on, a criterion of race, 
363. 

Sword worship, i. 326. 

Sybaris, ii. 18, 71 f. 

Syene, i. 172. 

Syennesis, i. 94, ii. 333. 

Symmetry, argument from, in geo- 
graphy, i. 178, 316, 437- 

Syracuse, ii. 193 f. 

Syrian = Cappadocian, i. 56, 282; 
in Palestine, 257. 

Syrtis, the Greater, i. 357. 
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Tachompso, i. 173. 

Tactics, naval, ii. 65, 68 f., 212, 238, 
255, 375 f£, 385; of Miltiades, 
112, 362; of Pausanias, 314, 
394: 

Taharka, i. 244. 

Talthybius, ii. 179 f. 

Tammuz, i. 206. 

Tanagra, battle of, ii. 304. 

Tanais, i. 325. 

Tarentum, i. 298. 

Targitaus, i, 304. 

Tartessus, i. 127. 

Tattooing, ii. 3. 

Tauri, i. 338; Tauric Chersonese, 
337: 

Tearus, i. 334. 

Tegea, site of, i. 89; temple of, 90; 
battle of, ii. 97, 303; panegyric of, 
207. 

Telesilla, ii. 94. 

Tell-el-Amama tablets, i. 419. 

Tellus, i. 68. 

Telmessus, i. 95. 

Telys, ii. 18. 

Tempe, ii. 174 f., 370 f. 

Temples, size of Greek, i. 273; in 
Persia, 397. See also Introduc- 
tion, p. 30 f. 
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| Tenians, ii. 263, 322. 

Teos, i. 130. 

Teucrians, ii. 133 f. 

|Thales, i. 94, 130, I71. 

|Thalassocracy, i. 295, li. II, 12, 58. 

‘Thasos, ii. 81. 

‘Thebes (Egyptian), i. 157; visited 

| by H., 237; cf. Appendix IX. 

‘Thebes (Boeotian), attacked by H., 
i. 40, ii. 229: parties at, 229, 326; 
territory of, 292; used as Persian 

_ base, 306; constitution of, 326. 

Themistocles, character of, i. 42, ii. 
272; charges against, i. 42, ii. 
236 f., 263, 272; chronology of 
his life, 184; naval policy of, 
186 f.; favours westward expan- 
sion, 256; banishment of, 272; 
message of, to Xerxes, ib. ; 
honours to, 276; stratagem of, 
379 f.; position and policy in 

| 479 B.C., 390. 

Theodorus of Samos, bowl of, i. 74 ; 
ring of, 268; vine and plane-tree 
of, ii. 138. 

Thera, colonization of, i. 345 f. 

Therapne, ii. 88. 

Therma, ii. 171. 

Thermopylae, description of, ii. 
206 f.; number killed at, 241; 
purpose in holding, 371, 376; 

__ purpose of Leonidas’ last stand at, 

_ Bie = 

Thero, ii. 200. 

Theseus, legends of, ii. 297. 

Thesmophoria, i. 25. 

Thespians, losses of, at Thermopylae, 
ii. 260, 377. 

Thessaly, chiefs and constitution of, 

| ii, 30, 126; expedition of Leo- 

| tychides against, 92 ; passes into, 

| 174 f.; rivers of, 176 f., 217; sub- 

| mission of, to Xerxes, 176; tribes 
of, 177; enmity to Phocis, 242. 

Thetis, ii. 216. 

Thoas, ii. 124. 

Thothmes III, i. 419. 

Thrace, size of, ii. 1; tribes of, 1, 6, 
167 f.; identified with Phrygians, 

| 133; priests in, 168. 

Thracian shield and dress, ii. 157. 


Thriasian plain, ii. 256. 

Thucydides criticizes and differs from 
Hop 7, 30 0, 287, 1. 232, 335 

Thuia, ii. 209. 

Thyrea, i. 96. 

Thyssagetae, i. 310, 

Tibareni, i. 286. 

Tiryns, fall of, ii. 97. 

Tisamenus, ii. 301 f. 

Tithe of booty, ii. 178. 

Tithorea, ii. 244. 

Toleration, religious, in Greece, i. 
266; of Cyrus, 391; of Darius, 
ii. 104. 

Torch-bearers in the Spartan army, 
li, 237. 

Torch-races, ii. 269. 

Torone, ii. 172. 

‘ Towers of Silence’, i. 118, 409. 

Trachis, ii. 207 f., 222 f. 

Trade leagues, rivalry of, i. 128, 
272, 15 Sy Tt 

Trade routes, by Rhodes, to Egypt, 
i. 255; in South Russia, 309 tf. ; 
of amber, 314; from Miletus to 
Sybaris, ii, 72; from Sybaris 
overland to Laus, ib.; from Siris 
to Pyxus, 255. See also Corn 
Trade. 

Traitors, doom of, ii. 178 

Transplantation,of conquered tribes, 
i. 285, ii. 5, 66; of inhabitants of 
conquered cities, 195. 

Trausi, ii. 2. 

‘ Treasuries’ at Delphi and Olym- 
pia, i. 59. ; 

Trierarch, duties of, ii. 240. 

Tripod, struggle of Apollo and 
Heracles for, ii. 243; at Delphi, 
322. 

Tritonis lake, i. 359. 

Troglodytes, i. 362. 

Trophonius, ii. 280. 

Tumuli in South Russia, i. 328. 

Turin papyrus, 1. 415. 

Tymnes, informant of H., i. 330. 

— Carian despot, li. 15. 

Typhon, i. 257. 

Tyrants, building policy of, i. 273 ; 
evil deeds of, 278; as saviours 
of society, 279; anti-Dorian, ii. 
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52, 339; called king as a com- 
pliment, 18, 197; used as a 
term of reproach for king, 285. 
See also Appendix XVI. 
Tyre, temple at, i. 188. 
Tyrodiza, ii. 136. 
Tyrseni, i. 445. 
U 
Uria, ii. 204. 
vi 
Vassal-kings, i. 259f., ii. 163. 
Vines, growth of, in Egypt, i. 183. 
Volcanic islands, ii. 127. 


W 


War-chariots, ii. 159. 

Well, of tar in Zacynthus, i. 368 ; of 
salt water on the Acropolis, ii. 
253. 

Were-wolves, i. 339- 

Wine, use of, in Egypt, i. 
dilution of, in Greece, ii. 98. 

Winged snakes, i, 204, 291. 

Women, Greek contempt for, i. 320 ; 
at Sparta, ii, g1 ; used as a taunt, 
258, 267. 

Wounds, treatment of, ii. 2To. 


x 


Xanthippus, ii. 279. 
Xenagoras, ii. 333+ 
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Xenophon, Cyropaedia of, 1. 399. 

Xerxes, dream of, ii. 131; canal of, 
135 f.; route of, 137, 146, 147; 
170-3, 243 f.; bridge of, 140f,, 
274, 3333 
expedition, 144; entertainment of, 
171; treatment of spies, 187; 
throne of, 266; mole of, 268; 
retreat of, 273 f., 387. 

Xerxes’ army, description of, ii. 
si f.; mumbers of, 211 f, 
366f.; organization of, 367; 
diary of, 372 f. 

Xerxes’ fleet, losses of, ii. 188, 257; 
numbers and organization of, 
364 f.; diary of, 372f. 

Xuthus, ii. 162. 


Z 


Zacynthus, i. 368. 

Zancle, ii. 73, 199. 

Zeus, identified with Ormazd, i. 
112; Ammon, 176; Carian, 
temples and worships of, ii. 64 ; 
Laphystius, 218. 

Ziggurat, i. 141. 

Zopyrus, the elder, i. 300, 319. 

— the younger, probable informant 
of H., i. 8, 300; death of, 302. 
Zoroastrianism, i. 407-10, il. 148, 

149. 
Zoster, ii, 271. 
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